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PREFACE AND ACKNOWLEDGEMENTS 


The work behind this volume began in 1960 when the author first read the 
articles of, and then listened to the lectures of, Professor Günther 
Bornkamm. For me, the fascination of Matthew's Gospel has lasted from 
that day to this. Professor Bornkamm commented generously on my early 
critique of his work and added with prophetic insight that the critique would 
take me a lifetime to complete. To other Heidelberg scholars I owe my entry 
into the world of extra-biblical Hebrew, Aramaic and Coptic texts. One of 
them, Karl Georg Kuhn, whose Qumran Arbeitsgemeinschaft left me 
astonished at the technical skills evinced there, added wrily that to cover the 
secondary material on the Matthean parables alone was task enough. 
Matthean scholarship has moved on, and what those two remarkable figures 
would have said of the present level of interest in Matthew' s Gospel, and of 
the contributions their own pupils have made to Matthean study, I cannot 
imagine. It is a field in which everyone admits an unpayable debt to the 
publications of others. 

Like all who are engaged in research I owe a great debt to librarians, who 
have provided invaluable assistance. These librarians, in Dr Williams's 
Library, in the University Libraries of Manchester, Bristol and Cambridge, 
and during the last fifteen years especially Herr Miltenberger in Heidelberg, 
have ensured a steady supply of the most recent material. Encouragement to 
work away at a vast area and to maintain good standards of practice has come 
from many of my colleagues: among so many of these, a few who must be 
mentioned are: the Revd. W.F. Flemington, Dr. Leslie Mitton, the Right 
Revd. Alan W. Webster, Professor Grayston, Dr. John Ziesler, Dr. Meg 
Davies, the Matthean group in the British Society of New Testament 
Studies and the Studiorum Novi Testamenti Societas, Professor C.F.D. 
Moule (who read an early draft of the Appendix during my time at the 
Bishop's Hostel in Lincoln), Professor C.K. Barrett (whose queries at an 
early stage of the book's life launched me into yet deeper water), and in the 
last ten years that marvellous partnership of Dr. David Stacey and Professor 
Morna Hooker, and the stimulus of those who contribute to the 
envigorating context of Professor Hooker's New Testament Seminar and the 
Cambridge Faculty. Among the many Faculty members, I am particularly 
grateful to Dr. Janet Soskice for her work on ‘metaphor’ and for her valuable 
set of comments on the argument of Chapter Three. Dr. Horbury has given 
me invaluable advice and Dr. de Lacey provided computer material for me, 
including the statistical summary on pp.483-484. 


VIII 


During the 1960s the opportunities for those in Circuit and in 
Theological College work to gain from the stimulus of professional 
Scholars were limited; hence my debt to those who gave personal advice and 
help then is all the greater. Colleagues gave me precious space during the 
occasional sabbatical and in the fragments of long vacations. Some of my 
time as a teacher has been spent learning to work with the text of Matthew 
in study groups both lay and ordained, in Britain and other parts of Europe, 
and to all those who shared in those sessions my genuine thanks are due. 
Dr. John Stacey gave me an early opportunity to lecture on Matthew, in the 
A.S. Peake Lecture in Hull, and some of the comments offered to me then 
by the Revd. Geoffrey Eddy and Dr. John Newton stimulated further study. 

My family's feelings about this volume are necessarily mixed. They have 
lived with its demands over many years, and again and again given me 
room. Without them the research, the academic presentations, the papers, 
the lectures, the travel and the final book would have been quite impossible. 
Kathleen, Michael and Elisabeth have taught me more than I can ever say 
and their delight in the completion of the book is evidence of their relief and 
their affection. Iris, with my other sister Audrey, in the days when computer 
technology was only a tiny cloud on the horizon, used free time and holiday 
to transform my untidy scripts into elegant dissertations. They also helped 
to make the project feasible. Bobbie Coe in Cambridge has been an 
enormous help; without her expertise the project would have foundered. 
Rosemary Graham has read every word of the text and made innumerable 
corrections and improvements. To both of them I am extremely grateful. 

My gratitude must go the staff of Brill and especially to Dr. David Orton 
and his co-editors for much patience, skill and advice during the three-year 
struggle to bring the manuscript to its final form. At several points in the 
process they could have given me up, but they did not do so. I can only 
express the hope that their generosity will prove justified. 

The study of Matthew's Gospel is an enterprise of monumental 
proportions. Like the Sermon on the Mount, of which it is the wider 
context, Matthew's Gospel is one of the great intellectual and spiritual 
challenges of all time, summoning from humanity all our imagination and 
courage. It is a privilege to have had a tiny share in that response and to be 
allowed to publish a few findings. 

Ivor H. Jones 
Cambridge, August 1995. 
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INTRODUCTION 


Research on the Matthean parables can shed new light on the structure, 
purpose and genre of the Gospel of Matthew as a whole. That is the claim 
which we propose to examine in this book. If we study the disposition and 
distribution, the forms and language, the use and function of the Matthean 
parables, questions about the author's shaping of the Gospel come into fresh 
focus. A fresh focus on Matthew's Gospel is needed for a number of 
reasons. First, the traditional hypotheses are proving inadequate as more 
detailed and disciplined work on the vocabulary and style of the Gospel is 
published.! Second, the work of composition critics depends on the same 
basic literary assumptions which in the case of redaction criticism failed to 
produce secure and lasting results.? Third, the impact of structuralism on the 
study of the Gospels has raised profoundly important issues about Gospel 
interpretation. One of these is the issue of multivalent language. Do 
Matthean words and phrases have single or multiple reference points? Many 
commentaries and monographs assume the former without discussion, and 
their work appears to the modern literary critic over-precise.? That is not to 
say that the multivalent solution is necessarily right. As one recent 
monograph has shown, there has been a significant erosion of meaning in 


1 Bergemann, Prüfstand, uses Gramcord to suggest that neither the classical О 
hypothesis nor the assumption of a redactor are adequate explanations of the 
linguistic findings. See also Downing, Paradigm Perplex; Mattila, Question; 
Denaux, Criteria. 

? The differing interpretations of the five major Matthean discourses 
proposed by redaction critics since the 1950s indicate a lack of clear criteria in 
their method (see p.17 n.18). Composition critics have stated their dependence 
on redaction-critical work and have offered their own criteria, but again without a 
consensus. (See p.31 n.37 and Powell, Plot, 193, for his recognition of 
Kingsbury's work on Mt 4:17 and 16:21; see also the different ways in which the 
changes of address at the conclusions of the discourses are interpreted by Howell. 
Inclusive, 224 n.l; Davies, Matthew, 105; Wright, People. 386-390.) The use of 
implicit as well as explicit pointers to the structure of Matthew also threatens 
the objectivity of the method. Often the attempt to achieve overall consistency 
in the structuring of Matthew means the omission of important evidence: 
Thiemann, Revelation, 114-130, gives a cumulative reading of the narrative, but 
since ‘promise’ is the overall theme in his treatment of Matthew (132) the 
omission of the promise to Peter from that cumulative picture (124) is 
inexplicable. But it is the failure of both redaction and composition critics to 
examine the vulnerability of the literary hypothesis which concerns us here. 

3 See Davies, Matthew, II 760. 
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some of the New Testament metaphorical fields.* Fourth, hermeneutical 
study has thrown much light on the function of narrative in the Gospels.? 
The definition of ‘narrative’ will require careful attention at a later stage, 
especially the relationship of ‘narrative’ to theology. But at this stage it is 
the relationship of the narratives to the Gospel which is in question: What 
kind of relationship do story and Gospel, narrative and Kingdom have in 
Matthew, and what have individual stories by Jesus to do with the story 
about Jesus?6 Fifth, and closely related to the last issue, is the question of 
Matthew's ideological stance. Many studies of this Gospel assume that the 
author is driven by a firm, ideological position which is expressed in a 
directive and didactic form or in the equally directive but more subtle form of 
expectation and suggestion. It is however possible that Matthew's approach 
is rather different, that it encourages a reflective and discursive attitude to 
personal and corporate responsibilities." Sixth, sociological study of the 
social relationships implied in the text of Matthew has led to significantly 
different interpretations of Matthew.? Realistic conflict, social identity and 
deviancy theories have suggested models by which to illuminate the 
relationship of Matthean Christianity to the Judaism of its day, and these 
have thrown fresh light on the possible functions of the text. Fundamental 
to all these attempts is the question of the inner consistency of the Matthean 
material: are we dealing with a text which has a single perspective sustained 
by a single community, or various perspectives sustained by various 
communities drawn together as part of the Gospel writer's policy? All these 
seven areas bear on the question of genre: the theory of a biographical genre 
for Matthew depends in part on the assumption of a literary intention and 
purpose for the Gospel. If its literary intention is questioned, can the theory 
of a biographical genre stand, and if it cannot stand, what should replace it? 
Within that range of problems a concentration on the Matthean parables 
has much to commend it. The parables are identifiable units whose form and 
whose function in relation to their immediate context and to the wider 
context of the Gospel can be objectively described. They have also been a 
primary area for the study of tradition and redaction. Four of the parables 
fulfil a specific structural role. The parables exhibit various levels of 
metaphorical language, operating in different ways;? all of them have been 
submitted to a range of structural analysis, and they belong to a rich vein of 
picture language in Matthew's Gospel. Furthermore, some of the longer 


von Gemünden, Vegetationsmetaphorik. 

Powell, Narrative, 44-51. 

Williams, Parable; Kingsbury, Story, 136; Milbank, Theology, 387. 
Thysman, Communauté. 

Stanton, Gospel. 

Erlemann, Gleichnissen. 
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parables are specifically linked to the Kingdom, providing different 
perspectives on that Matthean motif and offering material for a discussion of 
narrative and theology in Matthew. They are a significant form of ethical 
teaching and it has been suggested that they operate as a counterbalance to 
law and institution within Matthew; they subvert rather than sustain 
ideology. On the relationship of the Matthean community to contemporary 
Jewish religious life the parables in chs. 21-22 are important evidence, 
particularly when they present the replacement motif: ‘...the kingdom of 
God will be taken away from you and given to a people who produce its 
fruit’ (21:43).!° The parables appear to come from different traditions and in 
some cases represent different attitudes to piety and discipline. As far as 
genre is concerned, some claim that the parable is definitive of the Gospel 
genre. For our purposes the parables are an ideal means of narrowing down 
the area of research. 

The claim that a study of the parables in Matthew can throw light on the 
structure, intention and genre of the Matthean Gospel does of course have to 
make major assumptions. It assumes a particular role for the written 
Gospel. It assumes that what is written codifies what an individual voice has 
announced, offering what was spoken and what was written for consideration 
and response by others. It also assumes that the written work has a meaning 
which is not disconnected from what the writer might have said it meant, 
and that it carries structural indications which may help us to identify its 
intended meaning, at least in part.!! These are major assumptions; but in 
the view of many they are justified, and to argue them here would require 
extended prolegomena. 

One area of assumptions will need detailed examination. It is one thing to 
suggest that the parables are units whose form and function can be described, 
and quite another to name those forms and evaluate their significance. Some 
writers on Matthew's Gospel concentrate exclusively on one particular kind 
of parable,!? usually that which is extended and has at least within it the 
beginning of a narrative: they deal only with the ‘parable proper’. But for 
our purpose, which includes an evaluation of Matthean levels of metaphor, 
that is insufficient, and we must include in our study all the available forms 
of picture language. 

The evaluation of the Matthean parables needs attention from other points 
of view also. How do they relate to allegory, to alternative versions of the 
story available from other sources, and to theories of 'performance' 
according to which originating parabolic structures might possess continuity 


10 Saldarini, Community, 58-64; Sim, Gentiles. 
11 Murdoch, Metaphysics, 185-216; Thiselton, Hermeneutics, 55-74. 
12 Lambrecht, Treasure, 22-23. 
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with later written forms??? These are all areas which require clarification if 
the study of the parables is to yield insights into the Gospel as a whole. 

Our initial claim is therefore a complex one. But in one respect the 
method it recommends is simple and obvious. There is a great deal of 
parabolic material in Matthew, and to study it in detail is to cover 
considerable tracts of the Gospel. The parables are distributed widely across 
the face of the Gospel, and the vocabulary contained in them cannot be 
regarded as unrepresentative of the Gospel as a whole. Taking such a large 
expanse of text as that afforded by the parables we hope to contribute to a 
reliable picture of Matthean style and to show that this helps to clarify the 
intention, purpose and genre of the Gospel. Such an operation by its very 
size creates its own problems. It requires here a division of the study into 
two parts: an exposition of our initial claim (Part One) and a literary and 
historical commentary on the parables containing the detail necessary to 
support that claim (Part Two). 


13 Scott, Parable, 76. 
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CHAPTER ONE 


TOWARDS A NEW GENRE MODEL 


During recent discussion of the relationships between the Synoptic Gospels 
there has been a progressive refinement of the traditional hypotheses. But in 
that process of refinement their weaknesses have become evident. This 
chapter reviews the refining of synoptic literary study, especially in relation 
to redaction, source, rhetorical and composition criticism, the appearance of 
weaknesses within the literary method, and the problems which this creates 
for the current study of Gospel genre. The chapter concludes with a 
suggestion for a way forward out of the impasse. 

We begin with a review of the literary study of Matthew's Gospel during 
the last fifty years and the refinements which have proved necessary. 
Redaction criticism was an attempt to study the Gospel writer's intentions, 
setting and beliefs. Traditionally it involved identifying a writer's distinctive 
literary style, methods of selecting and organizing material, and main 
emphases; by this means an editor's influence could be monitored at each 
point in the work, and answers provided to such questions as: What was the 
author's intention? In what circumstances was the work written? What 
beliefs motivated its composition? 

This was how redaction criticism was understood, as for example when 
Bornkamm began his seminal work on Matthew's Gospel.! Bornkamm 
studied the five great addresses (chs. 5-7, 10, 13, 18, 24-25). In his view 
Matthew had built them out of the traditions available to him, Mark's 
Gospel, Q, and his own special source, M. By comparing the text of 
Matthew with Mark and Q, Bornkamm identified the changes which 
Matthew had introduced; for instance, Mt 4:17 and Mt 3:2 agree against Mk 
1:15 and Mk 1:4 in making repentance before the coming judgment the 
same primary concern for both John the Baptist and Jesus. This emphasis 
Bornkamm discovered throughout all the five addresses. All of the five urge 
upon the church particular responsibilities in face of the coming judgment. 
In this way Bornkamm claimed to have isolated the main theological ideas 
which had motivated Matthew to write a Gospel. 

This example from Bornkamm’s work represents redaction criticism in the 
early stages of its development. Two early features are worth noting. 


! See Bornkamm, Enderwartung, 13-47 (ET End-expectation, 15-51). 
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Bornkamm assumed that he knew the exact text of Matthew's sources. So 
he was confident that he could monitor Matthew's alterations exactly (as in 
the case of Mt 4:17 which differs from the parallel in Mk 1:15, and Mt 3:2 
which differs from the parallel in Mk 1:4, or, to use the common 
abbreviations, Mt 4:17 Diff Mk 1:15, and Mt 3:2 Diff Mk 1:4), and by this 
means could plot Matthew's method of compilation. He could also assume 
that the main question to be asked was what Matthew believed. The 
circumstances which might have attended Matthew's own life mattered less 
than the standpoint of faith from which Matthew wrote. In these respects 
Bornkamm's work represented an early stage in the literary-critical method 
and it began to reveal problematic areas in that method: assumptions about 
the nature of Matthew's sources and about Matthew's theological approach 
to writing a Gospel. It was nevertheless a seminal piece of work, and its 
influence has lasted already some fifty years. 

In the intervening years there has been a refinement of the literary-critical 
method through more satisfactory ways of studying an author's style. Two 
particular lines of research have been fruitful. First, the original system for 
presenting linguistic findings used by Conzelmann, Bornkamm and Marxsen 
and their pupils, had to be extended. The original system was designed to 
deal with divergences noted in the Gospel text over against the author's 
presumed sources. As the possible contributory influence of oral tradition 
began to be explored the original system of presentation had to be adapted 
accordingly? The new factors needed representation in the statistical data. 
Second, there was the fresh attention to the foundational work of Hawkins's 
Horae Synopticae. Hawkins had collected a mass of evidence regarding the 
stylistic usage of the Gospel writers, and this needed updating, and in places 
correction. His work also needed clarification: when Hawkins described an 
item of vocabulary as ‘Matthean’ he did not specify precisely what he meant 
by that term, whereas more recent attention to that material has tended to 
give it a clear and precise reference. Goulder,? for example, took Hawkins’s 
designation *Matthean' to mean a feature of the final author's personal style. 
He was working, more deliberately than Hawkins, with the model of a 
literary creator, an author whose style and vocabulary could be recognized by 
statistically significant word usage, and this allowed Goulder to treat usage 


2 Strecker, Gerechtigkeit (1962), 14 especially: “Allerdings ist zu beachten, 
daß die schriftlichen Quellen nicht mechanisch abgegrenzt werden können, 
vielmehr bei Abweichungen mit dem Einfluß vor allem mündlicher Tradition 
gerechnet werden muß; dann ist auch die Redaktortätigkeit nicht einfach zu 
isolieren...die Einheit von Redaktion und Tradition anzuerkennen ist’. See 
Kilpatrick, Origins, 57-58. 

3 Goulder, Midrash, 476; Hawkins, Horae, 138; see also Davies, Matthew, I 
77-79. 
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falling below statistically significant levels as irrelevant. The exclusion of 
such material brings an element of circularity into his argument, since the 
statistically insignificant evidence is what particularly points to the presence 
of traditional material in Matthew. By excluding that he also excluded any 
other explanation except that of creative authorship. 

Gaston's Horae Synopticae Electronicae offered a different refinement of 
Hawkins's work. In judging whether or not a word occurs unusually 
frequently in a particular Gospel, source or form, Gaston improved on 
Hawkins by defining ‘unusual frequency’, by reviewing each of the items of 
vocabulary under the separate categories of source and form, and by 
including a wider range of data relevant to editorial decisions (e.g. editorial 
work in Q as well as final editorial work in each of the Gospels). Gaston 
was therefore working with a more flexible model; he allowed the data to 
indicate if a final editor could be bringing together previously existent units 
with their own distinctive vocabulary. 

These refinements are important. They illustrate the increasing care which 
has been given to the technique of language analysis during recent decades. 
But both Goulder and Gaston assumed the appropriateness of levels of usage 
to decisions about synoptic authorship. They may have set the levels 
differently; but for both of them the levels are the critical factor. However, 
some experts in authorial statistics make a distinction between creative 
authorial responsibility and traditional literary responsibility; they favour 
the view that in the case of a literary work which is traditional in character, 
the suggested levels of usage by which normal authorial responsibility 
might be considered do not apply. That some statisticians make that 
distinction is sufficient ground for an initially inclusive approach (one 
which leaves open the issue of tradition or redaction) rather than an 
exclusive approach to synoptic linguistic data. 

Part of Gaston's improved method was an attempt to identify areas of 
Matthew's Gospel which might be classified as redactional on other than 
linguistic grounds so that these might be confirmed as redactional by the 
linguistic data. A more rigorous attempt to do this was Tevis's development 
of Hawkins's work? Tevis recognized that to show that a phrase is 
characteristic of a single writer is more difficult than to show that it is 
characteristic of a Gospel. So he attempted to solve the difficulty by 
working with two groups of words, phrases and constructions. The first 
group was composed of fifty-two items, which he judged: 1) characteristic of 
the Gospel, 2) well distributed, and 3) occurring in passages that function 
redactionally. The second group was composed of thirty-seven items and 


^ [ am indebted to the Bristol University School of Mathematics for research 
in this area on my behalf. 
5 Tevis, Analysis, 14-17, 299-302. 
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these he judged to be: 1) characteristic of the Gospel, and 2) appearing in the 
same immediate context as words and phrases which occur in passages 
which function redactionally. The method had the advantage that it attempted 
to establish a link between the distribution of particular words and phrases 
across the Gospel and their use in passages which function redactionally. 
There are structurally significant passages with clusters of possibly 
redactional vocabulary and syntax (4:23-25 is an example of this). However, 
the problem inherent in Tevis's method is how to produce a general 
definition of redactional passages. The three categories of material identified 
by Tevis as redactional all include traditional features: the first category of 
material comprises the Old Testament quotations® and formulae such as 
11:15, 13:9, 19:30 and 20:16; the second, the condensed summaries, 
comprise four sections with close Marcan parallels alongside the six 
stereotyped healing summaries and two introductions (3:1; 16:21); and third, 
the transitional material, which includes the five formulae concluding the 
discourses,’ seven verses from the Infancy Narrative, and a number of 


$ Dr Graham Davies, in a paper to Professor Hooker's Cambridge Seminar 
during the Lent Term 1994 (‘Did Matthew know Hebrew?’), pointed to 
Hellenistic traditions and translations, suggesting patterns and techniques on 
which the text form of the ‘formula quotations’ may be dependent. Recently, in a 
paper to the British NT Seminar on the use of OT in the NT, I have illustrated 
ways in which a majority of the ‘formula quotations’ owes more to tradition and 
to scribal work, Jewish and Christian, than to a single editor. 

7 Mt 7:28 differs in one respect from the other four sayings-collection 
summaries. Mt 7:28, alone of the five Matthean conclusions to the sayings- 
collections, represents an un-Hebraic imitation of the Semitic construction 
reflected in the others (11:1; 13:53; 19:1; 26:1); see Beyer, Syntax, 29-62. This 
particular Semitic idiom occurs in the New Testament: Mt 4x No Par; Mk (1:9) 1x 
Diff Mt; Lk 13x No Par; 10x Diff Mk; 1x Diff Mt; Acts 6x (see pp.11f for these 
abbrevations). Deviations from the Semitic construction appear in three groups: 
1) Mt 9:10 (minuscule 700); Mk 2:23 (minuscule 472); 14:4 (BA) Diff Mt (Mt 
omits éyéveo); Lk 8x No Par; 4x Diff Mk. 

2) Lk 3:21 Diff Mk; 9:18 Diff Mk; 11:1 No Par; 17:11f No Par; 19:15 Diff Mt. 
3) Mk 2:15 (BA); 2:23 (BD); Lk 6:1ff Par Mk (2:23); 9:29 (DA) Diff Mk; Acts 
4x. 

Un-Hebraic imitations of the Semitic construction appear: 

Mt 7:28 No Par or Diff Lk; 9:10 (BD) Diff Mk (Mk has kai yivetat karakeiodaı); 
Mk 2:15 (minuscule 579); Lk 3x No Par; 1x Diff Mk; 1x Diff Mt (Lk 19:15); 
Acts 6x. Of these, Mt 9:10 (BD) expresses duration (Beyer, Syntax, 52 n.2; 58 
n.1), and replaces a Marcan use (2:15 BA). 

Why then does Mt 7:28 differ from the other sayings-collection summaries? The 
main point to which Beyer is drawing attention is the change of subject between 
the initial Verb (éyévero бтє éréAcoev) and the main Verb, a change which only 
occurs in 7:28. An explanation of this feature could well be the editor's need to 
bring the concluding phrase of the discourse material (compare 7:28a with Lk 
7:1a) into line with the summary statement in Mk 1:22, a procedure which would 
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section openings where the linguistic material has highly traditional 
features. Furthermore, not only has Tevis classified as redactional some 
passages which contain traditional features, his discussion of the three 
hundred words, phrases and constructions is not thorough enough. It is 
essential, if we are to make a judgment on Matthean style, that each 
example of syntax should be located within the history of that item of 
syntax. Such a history should include examples before, during and after the 
writing of the Synoptic Gospels. Only within such a history can a judgment 
be made whether or not a Matthean usage should be classified as normal or 
distinctive. One Matthean item of syntax listed by Tevis as distinctive is a 
form of the Genitive Absolute construction. The historical survey of the use 
of this construction appended to this book shows the danger in isolating a 
particular example of a construction from the history of that construction 
and calling it redactional. The point can be stated in another way. Some 
time ago Lars Hartman offered an overview of all the participial 
constructions in the synoptic material, including the Genitive Absolute; he 
concluded that many of the items now referred to as Matthean preferences 
were the common stock of oral tradition.5 His evidence confirms that 
individual items of syntax need to be considered in a historical perspective. 
So from two points of view Tevis's refinement of Hawkins's work is 
unsatisfactory: he classifies as redactional some passages which include 
traditional forms of expression, and he classifies as redactional some items 
of syntax which a wider context would suggest are part of stock usage. 
These refinements in the study of synoptic language have been reflected in 
the presentation and interpretation of linguistic data.? The early redaction 
critics used a form of statistical presentation with the following headings: 
Mt Par Mk indicates where Matthew has the item of vocabulary in a section 
parallel to Mark, Mt Diff Mk indicates where Matthew has that item in a 
section parallel to Mark but where Mark lacks that specific item. This is a 
neat form of data presentation, but it is open to misinterpretation in two 
ways: first, it is not entirely objective, since the phrase 'a section parallel to 
Mark' has been understood and applied in different ways by those adhering to 


have resulted in the change of subject. Since all the other four summary 
conclusions retain the same subject (Jesus) in both parts, in some cases because 
the Marcan basis suggested this (Mt 13:53//Mk 6:1; Mt 19:1//Mk 10:1; 26:1 
may be indebted to Deut 31:24 LXX), 7:28 emerges as a unique formation among 
the five formulae. Such a solution however would require the summary statement 
in 7:28, and perhaps 13:53 and 19:1 also, to be the redactor's bringing together 
of Mark and the discourse material. It is of course a question how much weight 
can be placed on a syntactical point of this kind in a judgment on editorial 
matters. However, the traditional character of the formula is extremely probable. 
8 Hartman, Testimonium Linguae, 5-56; Cadbury, HTR, 57 (1965), 164-165. 
9 Schürmann, Untersuchungen, 116-125. 
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different solutions of the synoptic problem; second, the heading Mt Diff Mk 
is not an indication of Matthean editorial preference, even when it is used 
frequently of a particular item of vocabulary or syntax, but is only a 
description of what appears on the page of the New Testament Synopsis. 
Mt Diff Mk can of course be given a fuller evaluation, but that fuller 
evaluation has to be made in the light of a much wider band of evidence: 
possible synonyms, alternatives, equivalents and their places in the map of 
synoptic usages.!? The map of synoptic usages has to be as complete as 
possible; it is not sufficient to use only the classifications Mt Par Mk, Mt 
Diff Mk. If this system of data presentation is to be used, in the case of each 
item the following classifications have to be added: Mt Par Mk, Mt Diff 
Mk, Mt Par Lk, Mt Diff Mk, and also all the other possible relationships, 
including Mk Diff Mt (where Mark uses the item in material parallel with 
Matthew but where Matthew lacks that specific item) and Lk Diff Mt (where 
Luke uses that item in a section parallel with Matthew but where Matthew 
lacks that item). A further set of symbols is also advisable in order to 
differentiate cases where within a particular passage one Gospel differs from 
another by the absence of a single word under consideration: Mk >* or Lk 
>* or Mt >*. All these classifications are descriptive and provide nothing 
more than a map of the synoptic relationships regarding each item. For the 
evaluation of the *map' a general theory of Matthean usage has to be 
developed. One contribution to such a general theory will be statistical 
calculations which measure the relative frequency of words and phrases in 
relation to the total text length and vocabulary stock of each Gospel, but 
even those calculations do no more than suggest vocabulary which a Gospel 
may prefer. Other factors, such as a concentration of these words and phrases 
in a particular passage, are necessary before the designation 'redactional 
preference’ can be used. 

It will be apparent from this that the substantial body of linguistic 
evidence gathered by various authors from Matthew’s Gospel has to be 
treated with considerable caution. Some lists are suspect in themselves. The 
Greek Index which Gundry uses as evidence for Matthean usage!! has serious 
omissions which render his conclusions untrustworthy. There is, for 
example, no reference to the examples where Matthew’s ‘favourite 
terminology’ is found in Mark and Luke, but omitted in the parallel 
passages in Matthew.!? Such negative evidence, evidence which counts 
against a redactional theory, is often neglected; it is however important, and 
frequent use will be made of it in this book. Even where lists are reliable 
there are logical difficulties involved in using them. Davies and Allison, for 


10 Bergemann, Priifstand, 61-66. 
11 Gundry, Matthew, 1-4. 
12 Payne, Midrash, 189. 
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example, take great care in the body of their commentary to discuss the 
distribution of key lexical items across the Gospel and the localized use of 
other items, but sometimes they judge Matthean passages as redactional 
which have no synoptic parallel even though the linguistic evidence there is 
no stronger than in other Matthean passages which have an exact synoptic 
parallel and are unlikely to have been created by Matthew.!? Usually in 
those cases the reason for the redactional judgment is based on other 
grounds, perhaps the structural function of the passage or one of its stylistic 
features. But the greater the difficulty experienced in giving an appropriate 
weighting to the linguistic lists, and the greater the likelihood of traditional 
factors affecting the stylistic formulations of the Gospel, the fewer will be 
the occasions when judgments about redactional activity can objectively be 
made.!* 


1? Davies, Matthew, I 190-195 and 271-274, relate to Mt 2:22; it is treated as 
the point where narrative tradition (2:19-21) gives way to redaction, but in 
numerical terms, and using the Allen-Hawkins lists, there are fewer ‘Matthean’ 
vocabulary features in 2:22 than appear in Mt 6:30 (a verse of the same length) 
where the ‘Matthean’ features are shared with Luke, or in 6:25 where the parallel 
with Luke is virtually word for word and the description ‘traditional’ is judged 
appropriate. Why should not equal weighting be given in all cases to the 
‘Matthean’ elements, and all or none declared redactional? Second, in their 
discussion of 5:14 and 5:21 Davies and Allison judge the former to be 
redactional and the latter traditional, although by their own statistics there is 
little difference between the two; and according to a fuller presentation of 
synoptic usage (taking into account Luke's uses of lexical and syntactical items 
against Matthew, and Mark's uses against Matthew) they would both qualify as 
traditional. Many of the decisions which Davies and Allison make are based on a 
balance of linguistic and structural considerations. In this last case one of the 
factors leading them to a judgment that 5:14 is redactional is the parallelism 
with 5:13. But that particular judgment rests on the prior assumption that 
structural parallelism implies redaction rather than tradition, which may or may 
not be justified. The stronger the case for traditional material on linguistic 
grounds (and the wider the band of statistical data considered, the stronger the 
case becomes) the weaker becomes the case for structural parallelism as 
redactional, both in this particular case and as a general working hypothesis in 
Matthew's Gospel as a whole. 

1^ Chilton, God in Strength, 32, recognizes that accuracy in judgments about 
redaction would only be possible if we knew the sources being used. His eight 
guidelines involve studying: 1) the relation of a word to customary vocabulary; 
2) the relation of syntax to customary style; 3) the relation of a phrase to 
prominent themes; 4) redundancy caused by the use of a phrase; 5) how essential 
a phrase is to the story being told; 6) the conflict of a phrase with the story 
being told; 7) inconsistency with 'schemes' of presentation; 8) evidence of a 
pre-redactional complex. These are useful guidelines and will be employed in Part 
Two. But their implementation is often open to debate. In the case of 1), for 
example, ‘customary vocabulary’ should include Matthean ‘customary usage’; 
but to understand the phrase in that way in relation to Matthean time references 
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So far, objective evidence for redactional activity in Matthew has proved 
difficult to identify. It is very likely that there is traditional material in 
Matthew, and once that likelihood is accepted, linguistic evidence for 


gives a different result from that envisaged by Chilton. The Matthean time 
indications have never been presented fully, and the only adequate discussion of 
them is in Ogawa, L'histoire. The section openings in Matthew's Gospel are 
introduced by a distinctive technique of overlapping formulae, which are used in 
order to provide a general sense of continuity between the sections, but without 
clearly defined differences of sense and function among the formulae; so it is not 
possible to say that a final editor has deliberately chosen one rather than 
another. A satisfactory study of the time references involves: 1) an examination 
of the following phrases by source-critical analysis of the kind described on 
р.11, together with a survey of their uses in canonical and non-canonical 
material: ёи éxeivy T wpa, Ev éke(vo và KALPG, AO Tis Wpas Ekelvns, Ev Tals 
Nnepais éke(vais, Ekelvn тї Tuepa, тӧтє. 2) The data also has to be checked 
against MS variations. So, for example, Thompson, Divided Community, 133, 
claims that év ёкєіут тў бре іп 18:1a is an example of editorial asyndeton. In 
11:25; 12:1; 14:1; 22:23; 13:1 the MSS include in all cases paratactic readings. 
Despite a tendency in the MS tradition to avoid asyndeton, Mt 3:1, an 
apparently editorial paratactic opening, includes in its MS evidence asyndetic 
readings. In 18:1a also, claims for editorial choice of vocabulary are difficult to 
sustain against the MS evidence. бра has textual competition in 18:1; 8:13; 
10:19 (minuscules 700 and 1424 have a tendency in that direction); the reverse 
is found in 22:23, where прєра is probably the original text but 1574 and 1606 
read wpa, as 1606 does in 22:46. The same confusion reigns in the LXX: Esther 
8:1; 9:2 and Gen 21:22. This is only to be expected when Kaıpös, т\нёра, xpóvos 
and wpa are used as variant translations (Wilch, Time, 152). In the light of this 
MS evidence it would be unwise to make too precise distinctions between stock 
introductory time phrases. 3) Another problem is that the phrases have a range 
of translations available for them (see Barr, Biblical Words, 127). So év éxeivy 
тў Фра in 26:55 might mean ‘immediately thereafter’, as év aüTíj тў wpa 
probably does in Esther 8:1 and Lk 2:38 (see Jeremias, ZNW, 42 (1949)). 
Jeremias treats айт Tfj dpa as an Aramaism, and regards év éxeivy тй (ра as an 
equivalent phrase in somewhat better Greek. The Aramaic phrase has a range of 
meanings which Jeremias parallels in the New Testament appearances of its 
Greek counterparts: (i) at the same moment, (ii) at the very time, (iii) 
immediately after, (iv) once, (v) at once, (vi) without delay, (vii) on the spot, 
(viii) suddenly, (ix) at the decisive moment. Jeremias classifies 26:55 under 
(Gii), 9:22, 15:28, 17:18 and 22:46 (dm Ekeivns тї< nuépas) under (v), and 
18:1 under (iv); he also illustrates (iii), (v) and (ix) from Greek Old Testament 
texts and from non-biblical Greek. This range of possible translations makes the 
editorial use sometimes claimed for these time phrases even more difficult to 
establish (on the parallel problem in Luke, see Black, Aramaic (19673), 108ff; 
Rehkopf, Sonderquelle, 92; Schürmann, Rehkopf, 266ff). The Matthean time 
indications encourage a sense of continuity, and would function aurally in this 
way; but it may well be unwise to use the time indications as firm evidence for 
more specific literary and theological judgments regarding the intentions behind 
their use. How Chilton's guidelines are used in judgments about redaction is 
clearly problematic. 
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editorial work cannot stand alone. It becomes necessary to attempt a 
correlation of linguistic and structural evidence. But such an attempt is 
fraught with problems. The refinements and improvements of earlier 
methods have suggested that, alongside carefully assessed statistical data, 
each item of vocabulary or syntax requires a map of synoptic usage; but that 
the map cannot be interpreted apart from a general theory of how the editor 
operated. A further complication is introduced by the structuralist arguments 
that the language of a written document such as Matthew's Gospel can only 
be studied in an intertextual context. The pattern of relationships between 
each item of vocabulary in Matthew and the parallels in the Gospels should 
be used to provide a grid through which the signs can be read and structured, 
and salient features of the text can be picked out. A proper evaluation of the 
vocabulary of Matthew has to include many more features than a map-like 
description can produce. A reference work of such relationships has been 
prepared by Schenk!? and reference will be made to this throughout our 
studies. Unfortunately when Schenk comes to present the statistical material 
there is in his use of data a less flexible approach to the process of 
comparison than his theory requires. Intertextuality implies that different 
kinds of tradition influence the way in which the language operates, but his 
use of the symbol Q to designate areas of agreement between Matthew and 
Luke must surely be taken to imply that those agreements have to be based 
on a literary text. His practice proves to be less flexible than his theory. 

No procedure can guarantee success in such a complex field; indeed the 
evidence which Bergemann has produced and which coincides with my own 
not merely suggests that identifying redactional work by linguistic means is 
difficult; it suggests that the interference by the editor in using traditional 
material may have been far more limited than many scholars have assumed. 
In the case of the Sermon on the Mount, vocabulary and syntax identifiable 
as redactional according to the stringent and logically acceptable standards of 
modern tests are unevenly spread and sporadic. What the redactor received and 
what the redactor transmitted may not have been all that different. All the 
more reason then that this study of the Matthean parables should use 
methods of analysis which keep open the possibility that the Gospel was 
using traditional material and that the level of redactional work in Matthew 
is itself open to question. The redaction-critical discipline has to be exercised 
in a more thorough, logical and methodical way, using at least three levels 
of information: the statistical checks offered by Bergemann, the intertextual 
material provided by Schenk, and a detailed map of intersynoptic 
relationships. Neirynck provides some basic reference material'® to assist in 


15 Schenk, Sprache, 2-3. 
16 Neirynck, Vocabulary. 
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building up the map, but the detail of how the map can be prepared and how 
it can be evaluated must be reserved for the end of this chapter. 

The study of Matthew's compositional techniques has also been refined 
during the last fifty years. As we saw earlier, Bornkamm understood 
Matthew's main compositional technique to have been the organization of 
Mark, Q and M. In each of the five main discourses in Matthew, Bornkamm 
could see the author at work constructing major units of material from his 
sources. More recently it has become increasingly difficult to determine the 
sources and the text of the sources which Matthew may have used. Even 
supposing these sources to be Mark and Q, we cannot be sure that Matthew 
used our canonical Mark, nor can we be sure what text of Q he used, if there 
ever was an identifiable Q source. One of the reasons for this basic 
uncertainty is the difficulty in explaining the total variants between our 
canonical Mark and our canonical Matthew: should they be interpreted as 
elements in a single, consistent pattern of editing, or as indications of 
several levels of tradition brought together by an end-redactor?!” The same 
can be asked of the use of Q material in Matthew's Gospel. Can it be said 
that the use of Q in Matthew allows us to assume a coherent and consistent 
impression of the editor? It is fascinating that Gundry should have had to 
resort to the theory that Matthew ‘tired’ of his work. It is a lame solution 
which suggests scholarly exhaustion in the effort to make sense of all the 
shifts supposed to have taken place between a hypothetical Q text and the 
present text of Matthew's Gospel. The adjectives ‘coherent and consistent’ 
are notoriously difficult to define, especially in a redactional context. 
Coherence could mean an identifiable perspective or ideology, or a 
recognizable similarity of procedure and method, or a vocabulary and style 
belonging to a known context. Each of those provides its own difficulties 
when applied to Matthean redactional activity. On the other hand, to assume 
that all variants between Mark and Matthew can be subsumed under a single 
perspective, method and style poses its own problems. It could result in 
some inconsistencies being suppressed or misread because of a prior 
assumption. 

A brief consideration of the so-called ‘Chapter of Discipline’ illustrates 
these difficulties. We have already seen the linguistic challenge which has 


17 See Jones, Matthew, for an interpretation of the Gospel in the light of the 
second option, with end-redaction understood as a process involving the 
conservation of different traditions, their memorization and their partial 
harmonization, resulting in a written document based ön that process, so that the 
traditions remain represented in the final text but within the wider context of 
what different Christian communities have transmitted. Chapter Three presents 
the evidence for this viewpoint, organized under the seven headings of the 
Introduction. 
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been mounted against a heavy redactional involvement of the Gospel writer 
in the Sermon on the Mount; a similar although by no means identical case 
can be made with regard to Matthew 18. Despite a sequence of special 
studies devoted to this chapter, after nearly half a century scholars are as 
divided as ever about the organization and composition of this chapter.!? 


18 The history of redaction criticism in Matthew 18 exposes several problems 
of method. A summary illustrates this: Bornkamm (1960 lectures) sees Jewish 
commitment, shaped in early community rules to the word and presence of Jesus, 
as an agenda for redaction-critical study in this chapter. Trilling (Wahre Israel 
1962) treats the four sections as thematically ordered. Bonnard (Matthieu 1963) 
parallels the Matthean Christ with the rabbi of Matthew's own time who teaches 
by swift successive touches and images, not by discursive structures. Pesch 
(Seelsorger 1966) sees the discourse as formed from seven existing units and 
bound together by introductions, bridges and summaries of Matthew's own 
making (18:1,4,7,14,21a,35), the discourse illustrating Matthew’s literary and 
pastoral method. Grundmann (Matthdus 1968) treats 17:24-27 as a presentation 
of the order and life of Jesus’ community; a pre-Matthean narrative has been 
shaped to show the freedom of God's sons from the Law and Temple; that concern 
is continued in ch. 18. Thompson (Divided Community 1970) sees the literary 
unit as starting with 17:22-23, and as addressed to all members of the Matthean 
community. Bornkamm (Die Binde- und Lösegewalt 1970) takes his discussion 
further: the Lord Jesus, fulfilling and interpreting the Torah, undergirds the 
authority of the church with Peter guaranteeing its teaching; from that teaching a 
*rule for the congregation' emerges, reflecting the strained encounter between 
Hellenistic and Jewish Christian traditions; the church draws on its heritage as 
an element corrective of enthusiasm, and breaks through its former boundaries as 
the synagogue ceases to be any longer an adequate analogy for its life and 
understanding. Frankemólle (Jahwebund 1973) expounds the relationships 
between the sons of the Kingdom who enjoy the presence of their exalted Lord, 
as Israel enjoyed the presence of Yahweh; this involves an understanding of 
brotherhood characteristic of Deuteronomy. Thysman (Communauté 1974) 
presents the principles of pastoral service to the community, with the 
disciplinary rules being prefaced and followed by material which prevents them 
from being used simply as procedure. Schweizer (Matthäus 1974, Matthew 1976) 
interprets ch. 18 as helping the Christian community to live as a community of 
Christ on the basis of God's inconceivably greater grace (18:21-35), so the 
church consists of those who say ‘Yes’ to Jesus in their deeds. Hill (Matthew 
1975) sees the disciple here as more sectarian than rabbinic and the function of 
the parable is to indicate that in matters of personal differences the giving of 
pardon takes precedence over orderliness. Green (Matthew 1975) applies ‘little 
ones' to all disciples but probably the term has been used disparagingly of those 
who sat loose to the individual precept of the Law; the issue is one of spiritual 
greatness (18:1-4). Zimmermann (Mt 18 1976) treats ch. 18 not so much as 
‘church order’ as ‘advice on how the church should correspond to the Kingdom’, 
providing not its outer but its ‘inner structure’. Dunn (Unity and Diversity 1977) 
stresses that the ‘rule’ lays responsibility on all to bring back the lost, to bind 
and to loose; all, not just Peter, are so authorized (18:18-19); so Peter is a 
representative figure not a hierarchical one, within a brotherhood grouped around 
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They propose different answers to the synoptic problem, different themes for 
the discourse, and different relationships between the discourse and its 
context. As scholars work their way through the chapter to the point in the 
chapter where the Marcan parallels thin out and disappear for a time, 
suggestions about the themes and the composition become even more 
divergent. Some regard the Matthean ‘omission’ of Mk 9:38 and 9:41 as 
significant; others make little of it. Some regard the issue of discipline as 
central; others the issue of forgiveness and brotherly love. Some explain 


the 'elder brother' Jesus (18:20) and striving to develop an outgoing and all- 
member ministry amid Jewish hostility. Künzel (Studien 1978) brings together 
the concerns of eschatology, ecclesiology and Christology, with a particular 
emphasis on the pastoral primacy of Peter. Beare (Matthew 1981) sees Matthew 
deprecating any kind of insistence on rank and dignity and, as the final parable 
shows, illustrating the absurdity of refusing to forgive the infinitely lighter 
injuries we receive from each other when we have been forgiven so much by God. 
Gundry (Matthew 1982, 1994) finds here a concern with brotherhood in the 
church, and within the chapter sub-topics flow one into another almost 
imperceptibly. According to Davies and Allison (Matthew 1992) the chapter 
achieves a thematic unity leading from concern with children in 18:1-5 to the 
related concern with all believers in 18:9-14. We can reduce this summary to five 
questions: 1) How do we decide where each of the five discourses begins? 2) Does 
nota circular argument develop between redaction-critical work on a particular 
discourse and redaction-critical hypotheses for the Gospel as a whole? 3) Is the 
discourse to be treated as discursive or thematic? 4) What evidence is there 
regarding the level of interpretation appropriate to picture language? 5) Are not 
the criteria employed by scholars in differentiating between tradition and 
redaction too variable for any satisfactory progress in the area? Regarding 4) the 
use of the ckav8aA-root in Mt 18 offers a possible approach to this question. In 
biblical and intertestamental contexts okav8aA(Co can refer to a wide range of 
contexts: (a) blasphemy against God, against the Spirit, or idolatrous acts of 
speech; (b) moral offences against humanity, against the law of God, especially 
those caused by money or women; (c) community offences due to lack of 
consideration, especially in the relation of strong and weak, Jews and Gentiles; 
(d) doctrinal offences, due to teachers who mislead, due to deception or to anti- 
Christians, leading to apostasy, or even ‘heresy’; (e) apocalyptic events such as 
idolatry, immorality and false prophecy; (f) rejection of Christ, such as the 
cursing of Jesus or his cross, perhaps under the pressure of a pagan court. When 
this range of uses is presented in the form of a conspectus of the passages 
concerned, it becomes clear that important clusters of associations had been 
forming, both conceptual and topical, including items found in the vocabulary of 
ch. 18—topics such as wastrels, thoughtless members of the community, and 
those who tempt the faithful to idolatry or to lawlessness. In its failure to be 
specific 18:7ab opens up possible reference points between okdv8aAa and the 
rest of ch. 18 (e.g. in relation to р.кроѓ, xelp, Tots, dbadrpds, rAavdw, éXeyEov). 
The inevitability of okáv8aAa and their practical importance are thus brought 
together. To judge by this one example an answer to 4) above would be that too 
narrow a definition of reference points for the picture language in ch. 18 would 
be unwise. 
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Matthew's compositional techniques with reference to a Special Matthean 
Source; others prefer to speak of a reworking of Mark or of a special version 
of Q. 

The general shape of the chapter is clear: Matthew 18 divides itself into 
two balancing sections (18:1-14; 18:15-35), each ending with a parable. The 
first part begins with Marcan parallels (Mt 18:1-5; Mk 9:36-37, 10:15) and 
ends with the parable of The Sheep. The remainder of the chapter has 
material in an order similar to Luke 17:1-4 and concludes with the parable of 
The Unforgiving Servant. Matthew 18:15 therefore marks the turning-point 
of the chapter. The verse is structurally significant as the opening of the 
second section, introducing the subject of how sinful acts are to be 
disciplined; and it is source-critically important because of its parallel in 
Luke 17:3. Matthew 18:15 and Luke 17:3 are very similar in outline; they 
both include a conditional clause and an imperatival apodosis. But they differ 
in vocabulary and syntax. For an appreciation of the way in which Matthew 
18 was assembled, those differences of vocabulary and syntax are important. 
If the vocabulary and syntax of Mt 18:15 are Matthean, then there would be 
good reason to believe that the author of the Gospel was responsible for the 
shaping of the whole chapter; if they are not, then other explanations might 
be possible or even preferable. If the vocabulary and syntax are not 
Matthean, much depends on how the issue of ‘consistency’ is to be resolved. 
As we have said, consistency of milieu, diction and method is a difficult test 
to apply, and there are inevitably subjective elements built into its use. The 
assessment of stylistic factors is not immune from subjectivity, and a great 
deal depends on what range of vocabulary and syntax can be considered likely 
as part of a particular writer's style. But if the differentials of vocabulary and 
syntax between Mt 18:15 and Lk 17:3 are not Matthean, we have to decide 
how to evaluate a number of possibilities. One of those possibilities is the 
possibility of a pre-Matthean form of the material. In the case of 18:15 there 
is also a formal link with 18:16-17; so, associated with a decision on 18:15 
is the question of the origin of 18:16-17. 18:21 is similar to Lk 17:4, with 
a parallel in order between 18:15,21 and Lk 17:3,4; and separating 18:17 and 
18:21 are sayings found only in Matthew. So a decision regarding 18:15 is 
crucial for understanding not only how the whole chapter was assembled but 
also how unit 18:15-20 came into being. The linguistic evidence regarding 
18:15 is complex. The syntax may well be non-Matthean,!? and the phrase 


19 For the evidence of non-Matthean Greek syntax, see the use of бтаує: 
Umayw: Schenk, Sprache, 449; Neirynck, Vocabulary, 327; Bergemann, 
Prüfstand, 127-128. 

Mt 19x: 

Mt4:10  DiffLk Lk >* Mt inaye Zoravà... 

The textual tradition is influenced by 16:23, on which 
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see below. 
NoPar Mt naye tpéitov 600A d yr... 
Kal TÖTE Хоу прбофєрє... ic. WITH IMPERATIVE, 
an Anarthrous Imperative in v24b. 
No Par or Diff Lk Mt üÜmaye peT ато... 
Par Mk Mt ümaye oeavróv deilkov...kal Tpocéve yKov 
See on Mk 1:44 below; ie. WITH IMPERATIVE, 
an Anarthrous Imperative in Mk and Mt. Lk > ütaye. 
Diff Lk Mt Uraye ws énioveucas... Lk > 
Diff Mk Mt Unayete Mk and Lk kai érérpeibev avrois... 
See Schürmann, Reminiszenzen, 116 [see Mk 5:19]. 
Par Mk Mk and Mt бтаує, alongside éyeipe ápov... 
Lk > rope tou, alongside éyetpe каї dpas... 
NoPar Mt vuáye Kal mol... i.e. WITH INDICATIVE, 
two Indicatives linked by kat. 
Par Mk Mt tnraye óníoo pou Zaravá... 
Lk > (Luke does not have the section). 
DiffLk Lk»* 
Mt ўтаує éXeyEov айтду... ie. WITH IMPERATIVE, 
an Anarthrous Imperative, except in the Western text 
tradition. 
Par Mk Mt ётаує тообу oov Ta Urrápxovra.... 
Mk Uraye дса Exeıs moXnoóv. Mt and Mk with order 
variations both have imaye і.е. WITH IMPERATIVE. 
NoPar Mt ümayere kai wypeis eis... 
NoPar Mt indyete kai üpeis els... 
NoPar Mt dpov 15 oóv kai imaye... 
Schenk, Sprache, 450, is misleading here. 
NoPar Mt üraye ońpepov épyácov... i.e. WITH IMPERATIVE. 
The anarthrous reading is textually secure. 
Par Mk Mtand Mk imnáyese eis...kal eltare. 
See Mk 4:14 and Senior, Passion, 56 n.3. 
Mk has dtravtqoet. Lk ouvavrnoeı > ітауєтє. 
Par Mk Mt & Mkindyet. Lk 22.22 mopeverau. 
NoPar Mtümáyere dobaltcaoße... і.е. WITH IMPERATIVE. 
On v65 and GPet 8:30, see Brown, Death, 1294-1295. 
NoPar Mtüráyere amayyeikate... ie. WITH IMPERATIVE, 
an Anarthrous Imperative. Contrast the constructions 
in the longer ending of Mark (Mk 16:9-20). 


Par Mt Asin the case of Mt 8:4 above, іе. WITH IMPERATIVE, 
an anarthrous use (see Black, Aramaic (19532), 46). 
TEXT naye PEN L A 892 bo?; also see D vll. 
At Mt 9:5 there is no comparable reading. 

Раг Mt See Mt 9:6. 


> See Mt 8:32 above. Lk 8:39 утботрєфє. 
> Mt >; Lk 8:48 mopevov. 
> TEXT vrayopev D it (sy*?); Lk >*. 


>(*) Mt» 
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imaye éAeyEov abröv ueraEU?? сой Kal айто© uóvov is as a whole a step 
beyond LXX Greek and in a direction away from Semitic usage. The role of 


6:38 » Mk ümäyere (dete... Lk» i.e. WITH IMPERATIVE. 
7:29 >* On Mt 15:28, see Schenk, Sprache, 450. 
8:33 ParMt See Mt 16:23 above. 
10:21 ParMt See Mt 19:21 above. 
10:52 >* Mk ітаує... Lk 18:42 áváfAeibov... 
11:2 Diff Mt Mk and Lk отбуєтє. Mt 21:2 mopeóeoc6c. 
14:13 Раг Мі See Mt 26:18 above. 
14:21 ParMt See Mt 26:24 above. 
16:7  DiffMt Mkünáyere einate... і.е. WITH IMPERATIVE. 
Mt vropevOeicat et mare (no textual variants). Lk >. 
Lk 5x 
8:42 Diff Mk Mt and Mk nkoXoüßeı. 
Schürmann, Reminiszenzen, 113, on Mk 5:34. 
10:3 Diff Mt Mt>* Lk vm&yere. Mt and Lk iGob...àmoo Té. 
12:58 DiffMt Mt>* Lk ünayeıs. Mt 5:25 ef wet’ атой... 
Schenk, Sprache, 450, refers to Mt 5:24. 
17:14 No Par 
19:30 ParMk See Mk 11:2 Diff Mt 21:2 above. 

Pryke, Redactional Style, 140, treats the Anarthrous Imperative with tmaye as 
Marcan Redaction. Mk 11:2 and 16:7, both Diff Mt, suggest that the 
construction is not Matthean Redaction. Schenk, Sprache, 450, treats Mt 4:10 
and 8:32 as the only examples of a negative emphasis and therefore regards both 
as redactional. See however Mk 8:33=Mt 16:23. Jeremias, Sprache, 184, argues 
that in view of the 11 examples where Luke avoids the Marcan uses of Umdyw, the 
Lucan uses are traditional, including Lk 10:3 Diff Mt. Mt 10:16 >* (see Lk 10:3 
above) might also be a significant Matthean omission. Bergemann, Prüfstand, 
128, examines the alternatives to Umdyw which appear in the synoptic tradition 
and concludes: ‘Vorstehende Analyse zeigt überaus deutlich, daB Lk ein gestórtes 
Verhältnis zu ümayw zu haben scheint: Er eliminiert oder ersetzt es in zahllosen 
Fällen, so daß eine einzelne sekundäre Einfügung (8,42) dieses Ergebnis nicht 
beeinträchtigen kann. Andererseits läßt sich aber auch nirgends beobachten, daß 
Mt von sich aus dieses Verb in seine Vorlage einträgt; vielmehr übernimmt er es 
bis auf eine Ausnahme (21,2) regelmäßig aus Mk.’ It is then likely on three 
grounds that ümaye in Mt 18:15 is traditional: that the Verb is not Matthean 
editorial; that the anarthrous use of the Imperative is not Matthean editorial; and 
that the alternatives to undyw belong to a group of interlocking formulae. 

20 \\era&ü may be a significant usage. In the sense of ‘between’ it is used as а 
single Preposition in Mt 18:15, 23:35 Par Lk; Lk 11:51 Par Mt (Jeremias, 
Sprache, 210); Lk 16:26 No Par and Acts 15:9. However, it is always repeated in 
the LXX (see Gen 31:50; Judg 5:27; 3 Kgs 15:6,32), in Aquila (except at 1 Kgs 
20:3), and in Symmachus (except at Ex 8:16). M’Neile, Matthew, 266, regards 
the use of a single Preposition here as Semitic: ‘The Aramaic idiom is followed 
in petagév сой kal афтой which Syr vet uses for кат’ i&av in 17:19; 20:17; Mk 
9:28.' But in fact the Syriac idiom involves two Prepositions and not one [Mt 
18:15 ala wes and the Aramaic of the Palestinian Talmud also has the 


double use of the comparable Preposition; see Hag i.7:76c; Kil ix.4:32b; Pes 
iv.9:31b. 
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éAeyEov is not clear and its translation depends on several factors: does it 
mark an infringement of an established code of practice (‘rebuke’) or an 
informal action (‘take the matter up with’), or something in between, 
depending on what kind of authority is involved (‘reprove’)? Above all, 
how far does its translation depend on the function of 18:15 in relation to 
18:16-20, especially v18??! 


21 Thompson, Divided Community, 178 n.9, suggests a range of possible 
meanings for éAé yxw, gravitating around ‘uncover, expose’. But the range 
offered there is incomplete and probably in part irrelevant. There is a longer and 
a shorter reading in 18:15. If, as is probable, the shorter is original, the sins in 
question may be sins against other people (Pesch, Seelsorger, 37 n.1; Lagrange, 
Matthieu, 353; Thompson, Divided Community, 176 n.1). One context for 
understanding EAEyxw is the Jewish interpretative tradition based on Leviticus 
19:17f. Three points in that tradition are significant: 1) 1QS 5:26-6:1 (and CD 
9:2-8); personal reproof is to be followed by reproof before witnesses and if 
necessary before the community in the light of the Day of Judgment. The 
discussion of these passages in Davies, Sermon, 221-227, depends on Millar 
Burrows's translation, which obscures an important factor in the community 
context for the exposition of Leviticus: the role of murmured censure and 
grumbling dispositions in a community (see пого in 1QS 5:26 and yawa in 
5:27; Leaney, Rule, 127, Dupont-Sommer, Qumran, 149 n.l: also 1225; 
Wernberg-Mgller, Manual, 29, and Mt 18:35; and the ambiguity of we" as a 
reason for further exposition: see CD 9:2ff). The Qumran material by no means 
exhausts all the community factors in the constructing of this tradition: see 
Schüssler-Fiorenza, Judging, 1-8; Künzel, Studien, 201f, especially in relation 
to 1 Cor 5 and Ephesians 4:26; 2) Ecclesiasticus 20:1-6 deals with the dangers 
and limits of reproof, especially when accompanied by anger and violence; 3) 
Test Gad 6 develops three aspects of Leviticus: motivation for reproof, 
embarrassment in reproof and leaving judgment to God. 

What is the relation of &X&yxw in 18:15 to 18:18 and the use of Ao and S€w 
there? It could be argued that €Aéyxw in 18:15 is a purely personal rebuke, 
whereas 18:18 refers to a corporate responsibility. 18:18 has the parallel in 
16:19, and could be prior to, dependent on, or complementary to 16:19. That 
they are complementary seems the more likely in view of the difficulties in 
explaining on the former hypotheses why both 16:19 and 18:18 are included in 
Matthew and why 16:19 concentrates on Peter and 18:18 on the larger group 
(pace Catchpole, Q. 137). If they are complementary, we may take the context in 
ch.18 as favouring ‘forgive’, ‘withhold forgiveness’ (see Jn 20:23), and that of 
ch.16 as possibly including 'permission or prohibition of particular behaviour'. 
(See p.216 n.140.) The evidence for 18:18 meaning 'forgive, withhold 
forgiveness' is strong, especially in the somewhat strengthened sense offered by 
Basser of ‘loosing the bonds of death’ in the case of those in good standing or 
"tightening the bonds of death' in the case of those excluded (Basser, Binding, 
300; in response to Derrett, Binding, 112-117; see also Hiers, Binding, 233- 
250, who distinguishes a possible earlier use of ‘binding’ for exorcisms from the 
later Matthean use for determining ultimate destiny; on the problems involved in 
the phrase 'ultimate destiny', see Falk, Binding, 92-100, Gnilka, Kirche, 56, 
and the discussion of Mt 25:31-45). Whether this activity of 'binding' and 
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The evidence regarding 18:16-20 is more complicated still. The linguistic 
evidence suggests at several points Semitic syntax,?? and it appears that 
18:15-17 belongs within a long tradition of interpretation based on Lev 
19:17-19. The tradition represented in Mt 18:15-17 is to be found in 
Wisdom literature, in the Qumran material and in other intertestamental 
material. It is out of keeping with what is found in Mt 13:30; and the lack 
of fit with 13:30 provides further evidence for its traditional character: 
according to Mt 18:15-17 ‘sinners’, if unrepentant, should be excluded 
immediately from the ‘church’ 23 

The verse which follows, 18:18, is complementary to 16:19. It differs 
from 16:19 in specific respects and those respects are sometimes said to be 
redactional. In all probability they are not.24 16:9 and 18:18 are said to 


‘loosing’ in 18:18 reflects a corporate judgment, or whether it is a monarchical 
judgment representing the corporate nature of the exkAnola (Brent, Charisma, 
373), depends on several factors which are discussed in Jones, Matthew, 99-103. 
For the purpose of this note it is sufficient to say that if 18:18 concerned 
primarily loosing or tightening the bonds of death, the criteria by which such a 
decision was made, whether it was corporate or individual, would have been 
clarified in advance of the decision. From that point of view the actions 
described in €hé yyw, Adw and 8éo would be closely related. €Xéyxw, if used here of 
sins against others and recognized to be an infringement of an established code 
of practice, would then carry the associations of 'rebuke', rather than the more 
neutral *take the matter up with' (REB), or the ambiguous 'reprove' (where the 
ambiguity lies partly in how personal the authority for the reproof might be). 

?2 There is possible evidence of pre-Matthean Semitic syntax in 18:16, 
18:19 and 18:20; Beyer deals with several features of 18:15-20 under the 
category of S1/S2; 51 means ‘much more frequent in Semitic languages than in 
Greek’. Three are listed here: 

(a) Beyer, Syntax, 100 n.3, classifies Mt 18:16 as S1 (see the full-length 
repetition of the protasis in 18:16a, as also in 18:17a and 17b following 
18:15c. See also Mt 10:13a and 10:13b. It is also important that Beyer in the 
same note quotes Old Testament parallels: e.g. 1 Sam 12:4-15, where the full- 
length repetition occurs in both MT and LXX. 

(b) Beyer, Syntax, 191, places 18:19 among cases where a Relative Pronoun in a 
conditional relative clause has as its antecedent a Noun preceded by tas, and 
which are therefore Hebraic or influenced by the LXX. 

(c) Beyer. Syntax, 196, regards 18:20 as unusual Greek (influenced either by 
Hebraic or LXX syntax) because ékei takes up the Relative Pronoun o0 in the 
conditional relative clause. 

However in Syntax, 229, Beyer also lists more specifically Greek constructions 
in Mt 18:19 (in category g, ‘a Grecism’, and in category Gl, ‘more frequent in 
Greek than in Semitic languages’). 

23 Klein, Frömmigkeit. The translation ‘congregation’ is usually preferred in 
18:17; consideration is given to this issue on pp.46-48. 

24 Catchpole, О, 136-137, names three: dui №уо орї, доа ёйи, Ev odpavd. 
The first cannot stand alone without other evidence of redactional work, as 
Neirynck indicates (Delobel, Logia, 56-69), and in the light of 18:19a would 
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belong to a different setting from 18:15-17, and 18:15-17 is said to be a 
discrete form. In fact the material of 18:15-35 has many facets identifiable 
as belonging to a family of texts and fits a long tradition of interpretation 
rather than a discrete form.?? If, as seems likely, 18:18 is complementary to 
and not dependent on 16:19, and if it is traditional rather than redactional, it 
could, as the opening of 18:19a suggests, have been been linked at an early 
stage with the syntactically distinctive material in 18:19. Presumably the 
link would have been forged because both concerned a relationship spanning 
heaven and earth, and perhaps because both began аиту Хуш vpiv. The 
syntax of 18:20 suggests that it too is traditional, and the rabbinic ring to 
its phraseology associates the relationship spanning earth and heaven with 
the mediation of the divine presence in Jesus Christ. That 18:15-20 is a unit 
is likely and there is no evidence to show that the unit is a Matthean 
construction. 

The final piece of the puzzle is the parallel between Mt 18:15,21-22 and 
Lk 17:3-4. Usually it is assumed that the shorter form, the Lucan (Lk 17:3- 
4), is the earlier and the more extended form, the Matthean (Mt 18:15,21,22) 
is the later: Matthew took over an outline form and filled it in. That has 
been challenged?® on the grounds that the usual approach has not proved 
productive, and Lk 17:4 does not follow logically after 17:3, whereas Lk 
17:4b offers an appropriate sequel to Mt 18:17 and the 'disciplinary form' 
confirms the possibility that it could be such a sequel. If, as we have 
suggested, we are dealing in 18:15-17 with a tradition of interpreting Lev 
19:17f to which the elements of that text from Leviticus give shape, rather 
than with a ‘disciplinary form’ derived from it, then the argument that 
18:15-17 is earlier than Lk 17:3-4 is considerably weakened. It is also 
weakened by the observation that Matthew is involved in ch. 18 in an 
extension of earlier material: 18:1-14, the first half of the chapter, besides 
using Q (see Mt 18:6-7/Lk 17:1-2), almost certainly uses a source beyond 
Q, namely Mark. But once the case for the priority of Mt 18:15-17 is 
weakened, then the very fact that it could have been argued that the Matthean 
form was more original, on the grounds that most of 18:15-17 (Catchpole 
suggests vv15,16a,17) lacks potentially redactional material, becomes 
important evidence against a purely redactional explanation of the relation of 


make redactional the only repetition of the formula in successive verses in 
Matthew; the second ignores the contrary evidence (for the reverse, see Lk 12:3 
Diff Mt, and the full details of 6cos, p.366 n.65); the third ignores the complex 
pattern of shifts in the synoptic tradition between the Singular and Plural of this 
Noun, Definite and Indefinite (e.g. Mt 5:12/Lk 6:23; Mt 6:20/Lk 12:33; Mt 
T:3ULk 11:13; Mt 19:21 Diff Mk & Lk; Mt 22:30 Diff Mk; Mt 24:36 Diff Mk; 
Mk 11:25 Diff Mt; Lk 3:21,22 Diff Mk), some of which are textually uncertain. 

25 See p.223. 

26 Catchpole, О, 135-150. 
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the Matthean to the Lucan form.?? Furthermore if, as we have argued, the 
evidence for redactional work in 18:18 is not strong and vv19-20 contain 
earlier pre-Matthean material, then the possibility that the whole of 18:15- 
20 is a pre-Matthean unit has to be given consideration. Such a possibility 
makes the structural position of v15 in Mt 18 all the more interesting. 
18:15 comes after a Q parable which closes the first section of the chapter 
and introduces a section which also concludes with a parable (18:23-35). 

If then the hypothesis of a literary Q developed by a recognizably 
consistent editing is not, in this case at least, a satisfactory explanation of 
the Matthean text, we are forced to ask some basic questions about the 
general method which we are using. Should we pursue the literary solution 
(Q hypothesis plus consistent editing) in the hope that more detailed work 
will eventually give a convincing result, because at least the hypothesis of 
Q can be grounded in the text—although it has to be recognized: 1) that 
more detailed work on vocabulary and syntax is deepening the problems 
about the shape of Q; 2) that signs of stratification in Q are extremely 
fragmentary;?? and 3) that no clarification has been offered of what is meant 
by consistency of Matthean editing? Or, alternatively, should we infer from 
the more detailed work on vocabulary, syntax and form that the literary 
hypothesis needs to come under scrutiny, that the Q hypothesis needs 
exposition in terms of levels or strata which cannot be identified by literary 
methods and needs to be supplemented by a theory of editing which does not 
rely on the concept of a consistent literary style? 

The literary study of Matthew 18 has to be taken one major stage further. 
The first part of the chapter has parallels with the Gospel of Mark. Mark 
may be regarded as a source for Mt 18, and linked with the Marcan parallels 
is the question of the chapter's structure. The opening verse, 18:1, is 
parallel to Mk 9:33 and could suggest that Matthew composed a narrative 
framework (17:22-23, 17:24-27) within which 18:1 provided a Marcan 
opening for the new discourse.?? But the arguments deployed for this picture 
of Matthean redactional work are linguistically and syntactically 
unreliable,?? and the relationship of 18:1 to 17:22-27 needs redefinition in 
the light of that. The opening unit of Matthew 18, 18:1-5, is also based on 
Mark: 18:2 is parallel to Mk 9:36 and 18:5 is parallel to Mk 9:37, but the 


27 See Delobel, Logia, and Semeia 55 on Mk/Q relationships and possible 
levels of redaction and stratification in Q. 

28 [t is possible to gain insights into the history of О from the synoptic texts 
(see e.g. Piper, Wisdom), but not to write a consecutive history of Q. 

29 Thompson, Divided Community. 

30 On the opening phrase of 18:1, see p.13 n.14; on the opening of 17:22, 
see the Appendix. For a detailed discussion of Thompson's argument, see p.212 
n.133 (i) where dpa is shown to be a classical use, emphasizing the 
Interrogative Pronoun, and not, as Thompson claims, logical and illative. 
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origin of the intervening verses, 18:3 and 18:4, has been much debated. 
18:3 contains an unusual phrase, страфӯтє kal yévno8e,?! which could 
provide a clarification of Mk 10:15/Lk 18:17; and 18:4 shares with Lk 9:38 
the Lucan parallel to Mk 9:38, the summary phrase ooTÓs otuv. 
Furthermore 18:5 also shares with Luke two other points of agreement 
against its Marcan parallel (the position of ö&&nraı and the Singular 
Tmatdiov with its Singular Adjective). 18:4 is also often claimed as 
redactional because it is ‘a typical example of the Matthean inclusio’; but 
this is to disregard the fact that the inclusio has a long history in the 
formation of biblical units, long before Matthew’s work,?? and was 


3! The most likely solution is that 18:3 represents a clarification of the 
ambiguous phrase in the Marcan parallel, Mk 10:15, although this is not 
necessarily a Matthean clarification. For the discussion, see Jeremias, 
Kindertaufe, 64; Dupont, Matthieu 18.3, 50-60; Jones, Matthew 18, 287-292. 
Dupont's case for a Semitism here is over-generous, overlooks the range of 
senses possible for oTpedw, and uses incomplete statistics regarding oTpé dw 
(see otpadets Lk 7:9 Diff Mt and Lk 4x No. Par). 

32 Vapanay, Discours, 203-244, suggested that behind Mt 18:1-35 and 
parallels stands a source in Aramaic with a series of word links and ending with a 
Semitic inclusio. This has advantages: it suggests how particular logia have 
developed, and it explains some connections of thought on the basis of half- 
suppressed links between key Aramaic words (see Vaganay, Probléme). But the 
difficulties outweigh the advantages, notably the apparent literary unit of Mk 
9:33-50, whose links seem explicable in terms of its Greek text and without 
recourse to an Aramaic basis, whereas Mt 18:1-4 and Lk 9:46-50 appear to throw 
little light on the pre-history of Mark 9 (see Neirynck, Tradition, 33ff). The 
evidence of a Semitic inclusio needs careful definition. Inclusio is defined by 
Fenton, Inclusio, as ‘repetition at the end of a paragraph of words from the 
beginning of the paragraph’. A sharper definition is provided by Bauer, 
Structure, 18, based on Soulen, Dewey and Muilenburg: “Inclusion involves the 
repetition of features, words, phrases and so on at the beginning and the ending 
of a unit, thus having a “bracket” function.’ The examples which Fenton offers 
are, using Vaganay’s list: 

6:19-20 The only word found in both v19 and v21 is 9ncaupós. Vv18 and 19 
involve repetition in consecutive verses. On repetition as a stabilizing element 
within oral tradition, see Wrege, Überlieferung, 110. Lk 12:33-34 is a close 
parallel to Mt 6:19-20 but lacks the Matthean repetitive form. 6:19-20 does not 
match exactly either of the definitions of inclusio. 

7:16-20 The whole sentence in 7:16 is repeated in 7:20 with dpa ye added. It 
is the classic inclusio. However, the duplicate in Mt 12:33c=Lk 6:44 is a 
conclusio in both Gospels, not an inclusio. Why is it to be assumed that in the 
former case the addition is Matthean, when this is the only example of an 
inclusio marked by dpa ye? 

9:14-15 — vnoTreócovowv appears in the same position in all three Gospels. It 
could be argued that in Matthew it occurs as the last word, whereas in Mark and 
Luke it is followed by a prepositional phrase. However this cannot be used to 
make a case for treating the repetition of the Verb in Matthew as an inclusio, 
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since Matthew delays the opening use of that Verb to a later position than in 
Mark and Luke. In any case the final Verb in all three Gospels expresses only a 
partial answer to the opening question in Mt 9:14b and parallels. Does 9:14-15 
constitute either a ‘paragraph’ or a ‘unit’? 

12:2-8 The apothegmatic structure appears in all three Gospels and 
involves no clear repetition. In Matthew only the Particle yáp and the Singular 
саВВато suggests any distinctiveness of the Matthean text over against the 
other two, and in view of Mt 12:5 this cannot be said to constitute a case for a 
Matthean inclusio. 

12:39-45 Mt 12:45 has no parallel in Luke and picks up two words found in 
12:39. But in that case why does not Fenton also classify 16:1-4 as an inclusio? 
Is Mt 12:45 actually an inclusio? Or is it properly a conclusio? 

15:2-20 Mt 15:20b has no parallel in Luke and hints at two words in 15:2. In 
this way the Matthean section resumes the issue of the purification of hands, 
whereas the Marcan does not. Again is it a conclusio, a rounding off of the 
argument, rather than an inclusio ‘bracket’? 

16:6-12 This is an unusual case since v6 is repeated almost exactly in v11 
(Diff Mk) and v12 uses the same phrase yet again in a subordinate clause. 
However it is possible that the section is traditional (see Jones, Matthew, 17- 
19; Baumbach, Sadducees, 173). 

18:1-4 The question given is answered precisely in v4. However, Luke has 
also added to the Marcan material the main construction to be found in Mt 18:4. 
18:10-14 Mt 18:10 and 18:14 both include the phrase ‘one of these little 
ones’. But if the notion of a ‘bracket’ is primary why is 18:10 selected rather 
than 18:6, which has the same phrase? Perhaps it is that an original inclusio in 
18:10-14 has been given a wider reference through the use of the tradition in Mt 
18:6 Par Mk 9:42. v14 is thus a summary of 18:6-14, or a conclusion of 18:1- 
14. This extended use of a repeated phrase indicates the ambiguities in the 
Fenton/Bauer definitions. 

19:3-9 The question regarding divorce includes the phrase ката tdoav 
ai (av, and the answer (19:9) includes the phrase рӯ ém mopvela. But if, as some 
argue, the additions may be pre-Matthean (see van Tilborg, The Jewish Leaders, 
122), the correspondence of question and answer may also be pre-Matthean (see 
however Holmes, Divorce, 651-664). | 
19:30-20:16 It must be noted that this example, which is often regarded as a 
classic example of an inclusio, does not correspond to the definitions of inclusio 
given above. A verse has been repeated at the end of two consecutive paragraphs. 
21:3-7 An opening question is met by a concluding statement. By the 
definitions given it is an inclusio. It appears in all three Gospels. 

21:33-41 The argument here concerns €E€50To abTÓv yewpyois Mt 21:34. But 
21:42-43 also is an integral part of the interpretation of the parable, so the 
phrase in 21:34 is a repetition of an earlier conclusio to the parable. Mark and 
Luke also include this kind of repetition. If we term this an inclusio, what does 
inclusio mean beyond ‘repetition’? 

22:43-45 A more exact repetition of the wording of the question when the 
answer is given is to be found in Lk 20:41-44. Lk 20:44 corresponds closely to 
Mt 22:45 and both differ from Mark. It is one of the Minor Agreements between 
Matthew and Luke against Mark. An interesting comment is that the use of 
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possibly also part of clarifying processes at work in the post-literary phase 
of Mark's history. 

A decision as to how Mt 18:1-5 was formed is therefore difficult to make. 
Some would say that the reason for the difficulty lies in the hypothesis of 
Marcan priority. They would argue that if you begin with Mt 18:1ff and 
work from there toward the Marcan and Lucan forms, many of tbe 
aforementioned difficulties disappear. W.R. Farmer, for example, suggests 
that Mark was using Luke and Matthew, that Mark incorporated the material 
found in Mt 18:1-5 in the process of copying Lk 9:46-48, and then followed 
the series of sayings in Mt 18:6-9, conflating Matthew and Luke in the 
process.?? Mark's secondary character, he argues, can be seen in Mark’s 
pedantic threefold admonition, in his gloss on Gehenna, and in his 
substituting of ‘to enter the Kingdom of God’ for Matthew's ‘to enter life’; 
Mk 9:49 is a gloss on the previous Marcan material and Mk 9:50 has either 
been added from memory or was added as the result of careful conflation. 
Since, he continues, Mark could not combine the different forms of the Lost 
Sheep parables, he omitted the parable—his normal practice in such cases. 
This left Mark with the problem of the remaining material in Lk 15. He 
resolved this by moving forward to a passage in Matthew which has the 
parallel to Luke’s central section (Mk 10:1-12; Mt 19:1-12; Lk 16:18). 

Such an alternative hypothesis for the synoptic relationships associated 
with Mt 18:1ff cannot be said to be simple. It is in fact so complex that, 


question and answer in 22:43-45 and 18:1-4 involves in both an agreement with 
Luke against Mark. Is this part of a clarifying process? 
To Vaganay’s list Fenton adds his own suggestions: 

1:1-17 Fenton must be considering here the repetition of the names of 
Christ, Abraham and David. But v17 includes not only these but a fourth element 
also, ‘the Babylonian exile’. 

5:3-10 This is an example of repetition. If however it is an inclusio, why is 
not 5:11-12 included in the category also—an inclusio Diff Lk? Perhaps the 
answer is that it does not attract attention to itself functionally. That is to say, 
Fenton and Bauer have not made explicit in their definitions all the factors which 
are controlling their analysis. 

An interesting example of where Mark has an inclusio and where Matthew 
omits the final feature which creates the inclusio is Mk 12:27 >*Mt. We 
conclude that Fenton’s definition is ambiguous in its use of ‘paragraph’ and may 
not have made explicit all the controlling factors of his analysis; he is unwise to 
say that ‘Matthew enjoyed making use of these methods of arrangement, and, on 
occasion, consciously contrived them’. The definition of Bauer fares little 
better. Much of the evidence is of a mnemonic or clarificatory character, 
particularly in the framing of material in terms of question and answer. We also 
conclude that Vaganay is unwise to use the term inclusio of 18:1-4 as an 
argument for a Semitic source and that Abbot Butler’s parallel argument, 
Originality, 150ff, for the priority of Matthew is similarly misleading. 

33 Farmer, Problem, 253. 
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like many similar hypotheses, it is vulnerable to the criticism of being 
incomplete. It does not, for example, explain why Mark, following Mt 
18:6-9, omits Mt 18:7; it does not say why Mark chooses expressions such 
as TO т®р TO dofecTov when the only other use of that expression occurs 
in a passage which Mark omits (Mt 3:12; Lk 3:17); it does not say why the 
Marcan vocabulary is reasonably self-consistent in Mk 9:33-37 when Mark 
is following Luke (Lk 9:46-48), yet lacking in self-consistency in Mk 9:42- 
48 when Mark is following Matthew (or indeed why it is semi-consistent in 
9:38-41 when Mark is following Lk 9:49-50). So the fault need not lie in 
the hypothesis of Marcan priority. There are problems in tracing editorial 
procedures in the material associated with Mt 18:1ff whichever basic theory 
of synoptic relationships is assumed. 

The main unresolved difficulty in writing a history of 18:1-5 concerns the 
Minor Agreements between Matthew and Luke in vv4 and 5. Should they 
be regarded as accidental agreements? Or do they point to a pre-Marcan form 
of the Gospel or a post-Marcan form? Part of the argument of the present 
book is that lists of the Minor Agreements are incomplete, and that 
agreements in form as well as the agreements in vocabulary should be added 
to the lists. The longer the lists the more difficult it becomes to argue that 
these are accidental, and agreements in form are harder to explain away than 
agreements in vocabulary. Another part of the argument is that Matthew and 
Luke are working with a strongly homogenized tradition. Parabolic research 
yields some interesting examples of such agreements and they strengthen the 
case for treating the Minor Agreements as significant for the history of 
tradition. 

Returning to the case of 18:4b, the agreement between Mt 18:4b and Lk 
9:48b makes excellent sense as a clarification of the less consecutive Marcan 
text. In the case of 18:3 it would certainly be unwise to trace that verse to a 
version of the Marcan Gospel earlier than our canonical Mark, on the 
grounds that the Marcan text might be directly dependent on an Aramaic 
original. Mk 9:33-50 is one of the longest of the Marcan discourses and one 
which in its present form owes its coherence as a discourse to specifically 
Greek word-play. So if there is a hint of a non-canonical tradition of Mark 
to which Matthew and Luke both had access, the evidence should not be 
taken as pointing to an original Mark (an ‘Ur-Markus’). The evidence here 
is, if anything, slightly in favour of a post-canonical Marcan tradition, 
perhaps an orally transmitted form of Mark rather than a Mark II of the kind 
which Fuchs and Aichinger suggest.3* If that is the case Matthew would be 


34 See Neirynck, Duality, Minor Agreements and Logia, 769-779; Ennulat, 
Minor Agreements. Fuchs, Untersuchungen, Behandlung, Uberschneidungen and 
Entwicklung, with Aichinger, Ahrenraufen and Epileptiker, show the strength of 
the case for a post-Marcan phase of the tradition but fail to show that this 
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using a form of Mark different from our canonical Mark, and would have 
been rehearsing that form of Mark with some accuracy. Those two 
possibilities affect any assessment of the final editor's contribution to 
Matthew's Gospel. They suggest that we cannot always judge the editor's 
work by reference to the differences between our canonical Matthew and our 
canonical Mark; they suggest that the editor's work could be more limited 
than has often been assumed; and they show that the editor might be 
recording tradition with some accuracy. 

We have been using Mt 18 as an illustration of how difficult it is to 
identify Matthew's compositional method on the basis of source-critical 
assumptions. Even given the priority of Mark, the form of the tradition 
which Matthew used cannot easily be defined. Even assuming the 
hypothesis of Q, the form of Q which the writer had to hand is similarly 
problematic. In Part Two, which will involve a study of the outline of each 
of the five main sayings-collections, we shall find the same situation in 
each. As far as both Mark and Q are concerned it appears likely that 
Matthew was using source material which was still being shaped by the 
processes of tradition, so that we are hardly ever in a position to make clear- 
cut judgments about the form in which Matthew received the sources, or to 
argue, as the pioneers of redaction criticism did, from precise sources to 
Matthean redactional contributions. In every case we have to recall the 
possibility that the final redactor may be heir to a long development within 
the tradition. 

Because of the refinements in linguistic and syntactical study there are 
problems also now in the definition of the Special Matthean material. Often 
the distinction between the claim that a passage belongs to a Special 
Matthean Source and the counterclaim that it is redactional rests on tiny 
fragments of evidence. Matthew 25:31-46 has received several major 
treatments recently and two of the monographs on that parable reveal the 
narrow linguistic base on which judgments are made. Even when 
compositional factors are introduced into the discussion the total evidence is 
too small for satisfactory conclusions to be drawn. In his treatment of Mt 
25:31-46 Friedrich?? attempts to separate source material from redaction by 
regarding the stylistic data as crucial, and by setting down three basic rules 
for their use: that words must be divided up among the various sources and 


necessarily belongs to a Mark II stage when the Q material was also introduced. 
Goulder, Luke, suggests a simpler solution, that Luke knew Mark and Matthew; 
but this proves to be more complex as the argument progresses (see Downing, 
Paradigm Perplex; and Brown, Death, 42-46, who argues, against Neirynck, that 
in the discussion of the positive Minor Agreements the factor of orality cannot 
be excluded). 

35 Friedrich, Gott im Bruder; also Wortstatistik, 30. 
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only where the redactor has altered the source can editorial work be regarded 
as provable; that judgments need to be made on each word on a sliding scale 
from ‘editorial likely’ to ‘editorial unlikely’; and that authorial preference 
needs defining, for example in relation to the availability of synonymous 
alternatives. Friedrich associates with this linguistic data the evidence 
adduced from discussion of the composition and contents of Special 
Matthean material. He quotes Schweizer's four grounds for regarding Mt 
13:24-30, 18:23-35, 22:1-14 and 25:1-13 as belonging to a prior oral 
tradition, and he applies them to a further group including 13:36-43, 13:47f, 
13:49f and 25:31-46. The four grounds are: 1) identical introductory phrases; 
2) extended narrative form; 3) evidence of clear intention in the position 
given them by the editor; 4) a shared theme, such as the rejection of those 
called, who at the final judgment will be unmasked and punished. By means 
of the conjunction of stylistic and compositional features Friedrich argues 
that it is possible to identify with some confidence the Special Matthean 
Source and its use by the redactor. 

Friedrich's method is vulnerable at many points. He treats the stylistic 
data as hard evidence of source usage rather than as part of the map of 
synoptic territory, although his suggestion of a sliding scale to indicate 
degrees of probability and improbability in redactional judgment is a move 
in the right direction. Brandenburger is also of the opinion that Friedrich's 
confidence is misplaced. Writing on the same subject, the parable of The 
Sheep and the Goats, Brandenburger?® believes that Friedrich gives too 
independent a role within his analysis to two pieces of evidence, both of 
which Friedrich classes as reliable evidence and both of which Brandenburger 
rejects. Brandenburger places more weight on the hints given by the redactor 
regarding his compositional intention. In Part Two there is a detailed 
discussion of these issues. Relevant to the argument at this point is the 
extremely small base on which scholars are making their judgments. Just as 
the refinements in stylistic and syntactical studies have created problems for 
the understanding of the redactor's use of Mark and Q, so also they have 
made the isolating of the Special Matthean Source extremely hazardous. 

Friedrich's reference to compositional criticism leads into the next stage 
of literary criticism. One of the early pieces of composition criticism on 
Matthew’s Gospel was that of David Bauer.?? Bauer refers to the lack of 


36 Brandenburger, Recht, 17-20. 

37 Bauer, Structure, 11-13. Bauer argues for topical structures, basing his 
outline of Matthew, as most composition critics do, on Kingsbury's 
*superscriptions' at 1:1, 4:17 and 16:27. However: 1) the title ‘superscription’ 
is misleading since in 4:17 dmó тбтє could be retrospective, referring to Jesus’ 
advancing of the work of John (see Murphy-O'Connor, Structure, 366, contra 
Prabhu, Quotations, 120ff), and not prospective only, as Kingsbury argues; see 
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consensus among scholars regarding the structure of Matthew's Gospel and 
ascribes this to an interest in the process of redaction rather than in the final 
product, and to the variety of emphases in the application of redaction 
criticism to the text. He recognizes the advances which have been made by 
redaction critics and wishes to safeguard some of their findings, but is intent 
on circumventing the disagreements involved in previous work. He believes 
this can be done by means of a literary-critical study of Matthean structure. 
The advances made by redaction critics which he values are six in number: 
1) an invitation to consider the structural and theological significance of the 
geographical-chronological references in Matthew; 2) the attempts to relate 
the five great discourses to the narrative, which Bacon initiated, although 
according to Bauer ‘it is methodologically inappropriate to begin an 
examination of literary structure with an investigation into Matthew's use 
of Mark’;38 3) the Kingsbury division of the Gospel at Mt 4:17 and 16:21; 
(4) the place of chiastic, numerical and inclusio structures; (5) the existence 
of discrete topical units??—especially in the light of the ‘historicization’ 


Prov 8:22 (Sym), Ps 93:2 (LXX), Isa 16:13 (Theodotion), Eccles 8:12 
(possibly), 2 Esd 5:16 and Ex 4:10 (Aquila) ат© тбтє is not always 
retrospective nor always only prospective (Senior, Passion, 50), but can be a 
‘climactic divider’ (Senior, Passion, 48 n.2; see 26:16), as in 16:21 (so 
correctly Frankemólle, Jahwebund, 344), possibly even of non-Matthean origin 
(Schürmann, Untersuchungen, 117). 2) Kingsbury depends on an incomplete and 
inexact reference to Hunkin, ‘Pleonastic’, 390-402, as well as an incomplete 
presentation of the synoptic uses of dpxopat. There may well have been a 
tendency between Mark and the later Gospels to a ‘moderate’ use of äpxonaı (Mk 
10:28 Diff Mt 19:27, Lk 18:28; see Mk 10:32; 6:2; 14:71 and parallels), to an 
adapting of the *quasi-auxiliary' use (Mk 10:28; 13:5; see also Lk 11:29), and to 
an interchange of weaker uses of dpxopat in the inchoative Imperfect tense (Mk 
15:3; Lk 23:2 and Mk 14:65; Lk 22:63f). 3) The parallel use in Mt 16:21,22 Par 
Mk 8:31,32 weakens the case for a distinctively Matthean use of rjp£aTo in 
16:21. The continuity of the Matthean use of the Marcan tradition at this point 
suggests a flow which defies the simple divisions which Kingsbury prefers (see 
Davies, Matthew, I 57-72, 289 and 386f). 4) The notion of topical organization 
of the Matthean material has already been questioned on p.17 n.18; see below, 
n.39). 5) The relation of Kingsbury's argument concerning 4:17 to the 
independent units formed by chs. 1-2 and chs. 5-7 is unclear. 

38 Bauer, Structure, 35. 

39 ‘Topical’ requires careful definition. It needs to be defined over against 
‘thematic’ or ‘conceptual’. ‘Thematic’ or ‘conceptual’ structures may be 
identified by means of key words (such as uıkpös) or a logion (such as Mt 18:14) 
which operate as the centre for the exposition of a subject. Matthew uses such 
key words, but in a different way: as an invitation to the reader to make links 
across the discourse (see p.17 n.18). ‘Topical’ refers to divisions within the text 
marked by headings such as 1:1, 4:17, 16:21, which indicate major theological, 
Christological, eschatological concerns. As we have seen, the description 
‘headings’ is inappropriate for the Matthean material. 
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debate introduced by Strecker and continued by Trilling, Walker, 
Frankemólle, Thompson and Meier; and 6) the implications of Matthean 
structure for Matthean theology. In order to safeguard these advances but 
make progress on the question of Matthean structure Bauer suggests that the 
rhetorical features of repetition, contrast, comparison and climax should be 
given attention. Using these he sets out a possible structure for the whole 
Gospel, which takes 1:1, 4:17 and 16:21 to be encapsulations of the major 
themes of the material to follow. These are particularized in comparisons 
between Jesus and the disciples and in a climax, a final inclusio in 28:18- 
20, bringing together the themes of authority, universalism and ‘God with 
us’. Within this structure the great discourses underscore that final climax, 
although ch. 13 provides a pause within the movement of the whole. 

This represents a step forward in redaction-critical work, but not of the 
decisive kind intended by Bauer. The investigations in rhetorical method 
deserve further attention and in the studies of individual parables and 
parabolic groupings in Part Two there will be further rhetorical 
investigations of the kind that Bauer has pioneered. It has however to be said 
that he has not explored adequately the character of the concluding formulae 
of the five great discourses, he has not weighed the possibility that a 
Gospel writer may no more be presenting a personal theological viewpoint 
than exhausting a personal treasury of language. More important still, 
Bauer, in castigating the methodological impropriety of beginning with 
Matthew's use of Mark, jettisons one of the few checks on his imagination. 
For it is the comparison of Matthew with his source that provides one of 
the few tests capable of negating his findings. This via negativa is a 
fundamental resource within redaction criticism. For example, if Bauer is to 
make a case for inclusio and chiasm as structurally significant for Matthew’s 
Gospel, he must explain why Matthew on occasion avoids them in his 
Sources.*! It is not sufficient to argue that he uses chiasm (certainly it is 
insufficient to argue that he uses chiasm without defining chiasm exactly); 
he must explain why Matthew did not use it when he could have done so. 
That is not to say that such evidence is finally damning to Bauer's case. 
There may be a good explanation why on occasion Matthew should avoid 
that technique. Such an example does however provide evidence which 
should require Bauer to check his workings. The evidence is not necessarily 
fatal to his case, because there may be an explanation consistent with the 
claim that Matthew likes chiastic arrangements. If such an explanation is 
found, then the via negativa has led to a strengthening of the argument for 
that claim. But until an explanation is forthcoming the claim is not fully 


40 See p.10 n.7 and p.116. 
41 See p.26 n.31. 
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substantiated. In the course of this book there will be a number of cases 
where the via negativa provides disconcerting evidence, opening up 
inconsistencies between the text and well-known editorial hypotheses; there 
will be a few cases where entirely satisfactory explanations have been 
forthcoming, and others where so far there have not. It might be objected 
that source-critical references are inappropriate to literary criticism. 
Rhetorical criticism of a modern novel would not usually involve source 
criticism. But it is precisely because inconsistencies and inconcinnities 
become apparent in Matthew when the historical factor is taken seriously 
that the parallel with rhetorical criticism of a modern novel has to be used 
with caution. 

Gospel literary criticism begins with the presupposition drawn from 
redaction criticism that Matthew's Gospel is a unified whole. The 
presupposition may be open to question, but the techniques of literary 
criticism are valuable. They are capable of illuminating many features of the 
Gospel. That is particularly true of narrative criticism. Narrative criticism 
has made three distinctive contributions: the study of temporal ordering, of 
plot and of repetition. Temporal ordering in Matthew incorporates 
premonitions (the Magi and the Gentile Mission in 28:18-20), 
foreshadowings (20:29-34 foreshadowing 21:1-9) and references to events 
beyond the end of the Gospel narrative. These have a particular importance 
in so far as they include both the narrator and the addressed readers within the 
same narrative world.^? Emplotment, when this is understood in terms of 
narrative flow, causality and conflict analysis, enables the deep levels of 
meaning within the Gospel to be related to specific conflicts described there, 
such as those between Jesus and the religious leaders and between Jesus and 
the disciples. The once-for-all fulfilment of God's plan of salvation is told 
in relation to the ongoing stories of religious leaders and disciples. 
Repetition serves many functions, not least for the hearers, who need 
redundant repetition, verbal repetition, repetition of characterizations through 
labels and epithets, doubled narratives with variations, and interesting 
character development to hold their interest, and to help them follow the 
plot.** 

These insights into the dynamics of the narrative are helpful. The 
assumptions hidden within them are less so. There is a widespread 
assumption that the Gospel is there to communicate an ideology which the 
reader real or implied should accept. That might of course be the case. It 
could be that the rhetorical and narrative techniques are instruments of 
propaganda. There is however an alternative: the Gospel could be 


42 Howell, Inclusive Story, 110. 
43 Powell, Plot and Subplots. 
44 Anderson, Narrative Web. 
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encouraging personal and corporate responsibility in the face of ideological 
struggles, perhaps ideological struggles within the church, certainly 
ideological struggles within the Roman Empire. That alternative 
assumption, if correct, would undercut a great deal of contemporary narrative 
criticism. There is a further assumption that the conflicts between the 
characters of the narrative are clearly drawn: ‘There is no wise scribe in 
Matthew who is capable of recognizing the truth when confronted with it.’ 
Such a statement reveals the dangers in narrative criticism. The positive 
attitude to scribes in Matthew is beyond question. Such an error of 
judgment does not invalidate the narrative-critical method; it does however 
suggest that Matthew's approach to the material is more subtle than some 
interpreters assume. There is also the assumption that narrative includes 
discourse, whereas a discourse such as the Sermon on the Mount may 
provide the conceptual criteria by which narrative may be assessed. Another 
significant assumption is the kind of distinction which can be drawn 
between the implied reader and the actual reader. By ‘implied reader’ is meant 
an embodiment of all the predispositions of the text; by ‘actual readers’ is 
meant those who stand outside the world of narrative which the Gospel 
represents, who can be moved by it, although they may recognize 
themselves in the negative or inadequate responses in the text. Conceptually 
the distinction is clear. But what if in practice the narratives are already 
known to the reader and reflect the reader's own understanding and 
commitment? Few issues highlight more clearly than this the distinction 
which is emerging between a literary understanding of the Gospel and an 
understanding which sees it in terms of the imparting of traditions. 

The refinements in redaction and literary criticism have underlined the 
weaknesses in a primarily literary approach to the Gospel of Matthew. More 
detailed and more accurate studies of Matthean vocabulary and syntax have 
shown how difficult it is to establish a consistent picture of the diction of 
the final editor. Even features which have regularly been claimed as 
consistent have been undermined by careful definition and the via negativa. 
Since redaction and narrative criticism arose as a means of explaining the 
special features of Matthew, the weakening of the literary hypothesis has 
necessitated an alternative explanation for them. Such an explanation has to 
posit additional stages between source and redaction, reducing substantially 
the material attributed to the redactor, increasing the amount of material 
attributed to tradition and enabling the varieties of expression and emphasis 
within Matthew to be recognized afresh. It also has to posit a probable care 
and accuracy in the transmission of the traditions, for otherwise the detailed 


55 Powell, Narrative Criticism, 61. 
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Minor Agreements between Luke and Matthew against Mark would not be 
retained. Compositional and narrative criticism is dependent on the literary 
approach to Matthew. This and other assumptions made in compositional 
and narrative criticism have had to be reviewed, although it is important to 
emphasize that these new skills have enabled the technical means of 
communication used by the Gospel to be better understood. 

We turn next to the problem which these developments pose for the 
current study of the Gospel genre. The major problem is that these 
developments threaten the consensus which has been growing over the last 
ten years. There has been a decisive shift from a sui generis genre for the 
Gospels to a literary and biographical genre in the pattern of ancient 
biography. But if the questions which we have raised are justified, then the 
issues of orality and aurality have to be faced all over again, and the 
likelihood of ancient patterns of redaction and genre reviewed again, in 
particular as they relate to the themes and emphases of Matthew. As the 
purely literary character of Matthew is questioned, the suitability of non- 
literary alternatives or partly literary alternatives returns to the agenda. 

We can begin the review of orality with Bultmann's position. Bultmann 
argued for a continuity between what had been happening in the earliest 
stages of the tradition and what occurred in the gathering of the material into 
its final written form.^? From the beginning of the synoptic tradition, there 
had been a gathering, organizing and editing of material which, continuing 
through oral or written stages, reached its fulfilment in the final 
composition of the Gospels. That this fulfilment should have resulted in 
what Bultmann ventured to suggest was an ‘eigentlich literarische Gattung’, 
a unique literary genre, had, in his view, to be seen in its continuity with 
the whole history of the synoptic tradition and as a function of the 
continuing history of the church's faith and worship. The full difficulty of 
penetrating through the text to prior traditions and forms became apparent as 
research proceeded. The fundamental assumption upon which form criticism 
was built initially was that we have access to the earlier stages of the 
synoptic tradition through the written text. We know of the oral period, the 
oral traditions and its forms, or the regularities within their development, 
and what we know is by courtesy of the final written text of the Gospel. 
Discussion of the relationship between redaction criticism and form 
criticism has underlined the consequences of that assumption: first, that 
access to the oral stages of the church's life through tbe written Gospels is 
hazardous; second, that access to the church's life through the written 
Gospels is bound to be limited, since we know so little of the community 
context of the Gospel except through the written text; third, that access to 


^7 Bultmann, Geschichte, 399; History, 313-314. 
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the church's tradition is only via a text which does not differentiate for us 
between what is tradition and what is redaction; and fourth, access to the 
forms of the synoptic tradition is only via the written documents, and the 
latter could well include forms which have emerged in the literary stages of 
the tradition' s development.*8 

Recent developments of form criticism, adapting the work of Bultmann 
and Dibelius, have sharpened the issues. Theissen*? accepts Bultmann's 
emphasis on the unliterary character of the synoptic tradition and 
Bultmann's distinction between non-literary oral composition, non-literary 
writing and literary writing. In the case of the Gospels the simple 
distinction of oral versus literary is not adequate; when the Gospel tradition 
was written down, variability in the tradition continued through new oral 
versions which in turn affected later written transmission and caused 
alterations to the written versions. Oral and written interlocked. 
Discontinuity, such as the receding of oral modes of narration, and 
continuity, such as the pervading constraints on narration in a particular 
genre, both played their part. To this diachronic approach Theissen added a 
synchronic and a functionalist?? approach, exposing in a threefold way the 
influences which affected the narrator, the transmitters and the functioning of 
the form. 

By contrast, Berger,?! preferring criteria based on the type of 
communication particular to author and reader, took the literary form of the 
text (‘Form’) as a starting-point for form-critical analysis and distinguished 
sharply between prior oral tradition and the Gattungen, i.e. the forms 
distinguishable by common formal feature arranged hierarchically and 
representing in their conventions typical functions within the Early Church. 
He is interested in an analysis of the history of tradition, but he argues that 
the latter represents an adapted orality and needs to be examined in 
appropriate ways, e.g. through the study of word fields. He retains an 
interest in the existence of an oral tradition; it is simply that the existence 
of Form and Gattungen in such traditions cannot in his view be 
demonstrated, and in every example of the tradition available to us 
consideration has to be given to the way in which the spoken and the 
written word are dovetailed together. In his view, in contrast to Bultmann 
and Dibelius, the literary contexts need attention at every level. Every 
individual text, because of its literary contexts, shares in the features of 
those contexts. So the individual units have to be considered in increasingly 
extended horizons. This applies to the Gospel itself. As far as the Gospel is 


48 Frankemólle, Evangelist und Gemeinde. 
49 Theissen, Miracle Stories. 

50 See Horrell, Social Ethos, ch. 2. 

5! Berger, Formgeschichte, 366-372. 
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concerned, its genre has literary parallels, not least in the biographical and 
novelistic literature of the contemporary world. In this way the 
communication model and the literary format become determinative for this 
new style of form-critical work. Exegesis involves a distinction between 
convention and those deviations from convention which are necessary for 
communicating within a particular situation. In that way the relation of the 
text to prior tradition gains a new and sharper definition. 

Later those two Heidelberg developments of classical form criticism will 
prove significant in the work of defining a ‘parable’. For the moment their 
importance in this discussion of a possible new Gospel genre is that they 
address the relationship of written tradition to oral tradition. Central to the 
discussion of oral tradition in Matthew has been a list of features 
characteristic of orality such as that which Theissen produced: signs of the 
simultaneity of narrator and listener, narration dominated by the demands of 
the moment. Anderson has a similar list of specific stylistic features: typical 
of orality is a formulaic, additive, aggregative and redundant style;5? and she 
admits to the view that a modified form of the theory of oral composition is 
extremely useful for an understanding of the traditions behind the Gospels. 
Her fundamental interest is nevertheless in repetition and epithets as 
possessing rhetorical effect. The number of oral techniques which find a 
natural home in literary texts is also noted by Henaut, but he is doubtful 
that we can trace the material back into an oral period. Rather he wishes to 
extend the literary stages of the Jesus material back into the time of Paul 
and he welcomes Finnegan's evidence for interaction between orality and 
textuality, especially in the Gospels' literate urban context.?? This 
overlapping character of oral and literate styles leads some to regard the 
distinction between orality and literacy as mythical, and it has to be said that 
overstatements of the case for orality?^ have on the whole been 
counterproductive. 

Many would agree that the Gospels would have been beard rather than read 
by the majority of Matthew's contemporaries. Aural reception would have 
been the most usual, and this would have ensured that oral and rhetorical 
features of the Gospel would have been experienced as effective forms of 
communication. The social context within which the Gospels would have 
been heard could have been any one of three settings: primarily literate, or 
primarily oral or at the interface between the two.>> The second of these has 
provided excellent parallels from professional African storytelling for the 


52 Anderson, Narrative Web, 219 n.2, quoting Ong, Orality. 

53 Henaut, Oral Tradition, finds problems with both the Parry-Lord thesis and 
Finnegan's emphasis on memorization. 

54 Kelber, Oral; Halverson, Oral and Written. 
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narration of stories in the Gospels? and should not be interpreted as 
betraying any kind of primitiveness of outlook.? In the case of Matthew's 
Gospel a state of literacy must be assumed for some among the audience 
because of the assumption of acquaintance with Greek translations and 
traditions of the Old Testament. The shift from oral to written form took 
different forms because of these various social contexts, and the change had 
variable consequences. One of these was a change in the status of the 
tradition, sometimes transforming reflective material into authoritative 
teaching. But that did not necessarily happen, and it will be important to 
look at that particular issue later in this chapter. 

But perhaps the comment on orality most relevant to Matthew's Gospel 
is that features of orality present in Matthew relate to the history of the 
Marcan material. Oral tradition may have affected the Marcan tradition after 
Mark had been written down. From ancient parallels the repetition of 
tradition in such a context could be either exact and consonant with the 
hearers' expectations, or modified to new circumstances and audiences. The 
citations of Gospel material in the Early Church Fathers provide important 
evidence on this issue, although interpretations of that evidence diverge 
significantly.°® The probable clues to be drawn from those patristic sources 
are: first, the high level of citation from Gospel material in the period of the 
Early Fathers; this enables us to see the process within which the material 
gained authority and it also permits us a glimpse of the freedom with which 
the material was cited; second, the importance of orality before and after the 
Gospel material was written down; that raises questions about the 
motivation, context and purpose for the act of writing down.°? Was the 
motivation a situation of emergency? Was the purpose that of providing an 
aide-mémoire?9? Or were there other motives? Matthew and Luke both used 
their sources at least on some occasions with much greater attention to 
accuracy than the Early Fathers showed. It is not immediately apparent why 


56 Vansina, Oral Tradition. 

57 Havelock, The Muse. 

58 The new edition of Massaux, Influence of the Gospel, provides a 
conspectus of the judgments of Kóster, Kóhler, Massaux, as well as the evidence 
from the Biblia Patristica (Paris 1975). A key area of debate is whether patristic 
citations are citations from written Gospels or from Gospel traditions. Kóster is 
prepared to consider that some citations were citations from oral tradition not 
available to us now; Kóhler tends to agree with Massaux that even early citations 
were of written sources. In the case of 1 Clement there is good reason to argue 
that the written Gospel of Matthew is cited there (Green, Matthew, Clement and 
Luke). 
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that should have been the case. Were there particular responsibilities in the 
case of Matthew and Luke which restricted freedom of citation? Were there 
special circumstances which limited the discretion usually exercised in the 
course of pastoral writing? If Matthew and Luke were unusual in their 
accurate use of sources on those occasions, why were they not always so or 
why were they accurate only then? Or, if they were using oral tradition 
rather than a written record, were they more often accurate than we realize? 
The Minor Agreements of Matthew and Luke against Mark in Marcan 
contexts could be evidence of this. While the questions relate to both 
Matthew and Luke, they apply to Matthew in a special degree since the 
refinement of linguistic and stylistic study makes it is less easy to identify a 
final editorial style for Matthew than for Luke. Matthew's method is 
puzzling. Why should a Gospel writer, in a period during which material 
was beginning to gain authority, give closer attention to detail than was 
usual later on in the process when the canon had developed and given a 
much greater authority to the text? If there were restrictions on editorial 
freedom so early in the process, what were they and how did they operate? 
Why should a Gospel writer give such close attention to the exact wording 
of oral tradition that we discover in the text of Matthew unusual syntactical 
features, as was evident in the study of Mt 18:15-17? The Gospel writer 
appears to be operating in a different way from that followed by the Early 
Fathers. Is it possible to say what was happening? 

Excellence of memory could provide one response. The memory of 
ancient writers and of modern oral poets is well attested.°! There is no need 
to invoke the special technical skills for which Jewish scholars were 
renowned, especially as an insistence on memory skills throughout the 
entire process of the synoptic tradition would prove more than the texts can 
justify (how did the variant Last Supper versions arise?). It would also 
eliminate the oral creativity which alone can explain the speed of 
developments in the synoptic tradition. The mnemonic aids are present in 
Matthew which oral declamation has used over many centuries,® and the 
Matthean memory could easily have mastered the relatively small mass of 
material. But excellence of memory does not explain the difference between 
Matthew and the Early Fathers. That difference requires an explanation of a 
less general kind, one that is particular to Matthew's own situation. Perhaps 
Matthew belonged to a school which specialized in memorizing, or Matthew 
was expected to be exact by those to whom he owed a responsibility of 
some kind. The difference between Matthew and the Early Fathers requires a 
specific not a general explanation. 
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The questioning of a mainly literary method in the construction of 
Matthew's Gospel raises fundamental questions about the current approaches 
to genre. In the past, three patterns of genre criticism have been considered: 
Old Testament patterns, non-biblical patterns and the sui generis solution. 
The Old Testament Chronicler is Goulder's choice.6* Like the Chronicler, 
Matthew was providing a liturgical collection with readings suited to a 
calendar and was using a system of midrashic expansion. Midrash, Goulder 
suggested, has the duty to edify and to reconcile the old traditions with the 
new world; for this purpose the midrashist must be creative; he may 
interpret the appropriateness of biblical parallel as inspiration for his work; 
and he may be creative in expanding his original. Like the Chronicler, 
Matthew can omit sections of his original, transcribe others, and include 
doublets (i.e. two different uses of the same saying or story). His most 
typical method of expounding Mark is by means of parables. Goulder's is an 
intriguing paradigm and its value is that it roots our appreciation of 
Matthean editorial method in ancient biblical times, rescuing it from the 
modern assumptions which plague some redaction-critical work. Its 
disadvantage is that Goulder can only claim this on the basis of a parallel 
creativity in the language used; Matthew's language, vocabulary and style 
have to support the paradigm. But the detailed studies of the parables show 
that the paradigm has failed the test. 

Frankemólle's suggestion is Оешегопоту.65 What particularly appeals to 
Frankemólle is the Deuteronomic insistence on the present, on 'time' as a 
literary medium. Deuteronomy presents the history of God's people as a 
means to reflect faith, and that, claims Frankemólle, is what Matthew does. 
Again there is value in the parallel; it reminds us that Matthew's Gospel is 
‘historical’ in its form.56 We need, as Bauer says, to define what that 
*historical' form would have meant in the first century CE. On that question 
Ogawa's study of Matthean history is a more exact analysis? than either 
Frankemólle or Bauer provides, and his study of time indications in 
Matthew’s Gospel independently confirms my own. The time indications 
are informal links without a strong chronological function. 

Another virtue of Old Testament parallels is that they illustrate specific 
constructional features to be found in Matthew, including literary examples 
of features which have often been claimed to be oral. For example, the 
Priestly document exhibits a constructional use of the ‘echo’ technique: 


64 Goulder, Midrash, ch. 10. 
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This...involves the repetition of a key-word, phrase, or clause which has 
Occurred in a previous unit. Sometimes the phrase is planted in the previous 
unit to prepare an echo which serves to unite various units and suggests a 
hidden order and plan. The repeated element must be sufficiently imposing 
to be really experienced by the attentive reader as echoing, as recalling 
something already heard, something familiar.? 


Composition techniques available in the time of Matthew are found in the 
work of historians, both Jewish and Gentile. Examples are found in the 
conflation work of Josephus and Plutarch. Their work in conflating previous 
sources appears to have followed the simple pattern of treating one source at 
а time." Against that background and against the background of Streeter's 
hypothesis Matthew's method of treating Mark and Q in Matthew 18 
appears complex, sometimes moving from one source to the other, 
sometimes conflating the two. Tatian's pattern appears to have been to 
maximize the use of traditions, to include as much detail as possible from 
all the available sources and to minimize the divergences between them,’! 
and although that may seem to be true of Matthew (Matthew uses a great 
deal of Mark, with apparent doublets resulting) it cannot be said that 
minimizing divergences comes at the top of the Matthean agenda. There are 
examples where Matthean traditions are brought into a measure of 
agreement; but Klein's collection of divergences of attitude and spirituality 
within the Gospel indicates that there are two sides to that argument. 

Genre, according to Burridge, has been misunderstood in its use as a 
category for Gospel research. It requires a literary definition. Genre functions 
as a kind of contract between author and reader, guiding the interpretation of 
the text.7? It is a set of expectations which once recognized helps to place 
the writing in relation to contemporary literature. So, according to that 
clarification, a Gospel cannot be sui generis. A work which is sui generis 
would be lacking in the kind of pre-established harmony which makes 
communication possible. Burridge's argument is powerful yet not wholly 
convincing. It is true that no literary plan is sui generis. However, it is 
possible to imagine an author fulfilling certain expectations by repeating 
back to an audience material which is already known to them and at the 
same time arousing new expectations by the way in which that task is 
executed. In the case of the Gospel of Matthew the Gospel writer could be 
satisfying his audience by the use of material known to them, in the forms 
known to them, picked up from previous experience in the teaching and 
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worship of the church; but the writer could at the same time be extending 
those expectations by the context in which the material was placed. 

Burridge's survey of Graeco-Roman biographical work has some links 
with that picture. He finds that biography occurs naturally among groups of 
people who have formed around a charismatic teacher or leader. The 
commitment is already there for the biographer to foster and the biography 
genre would adapt itself to the particulars of the different situations. In the 
case of Matthew there are distinctive elements. Burridge suggests that the 
function of the biography genre is to provide teaching or philosophical 
reflection in a context of polemic or conflict. Given that Matthew's Gospel 
belongs to a situation of conflict with Jewish leaders, did it also belong to a 
situation of conflict among Christian groups? In Chapter Three the 
sociological study of the setting of Matthew will take that issue further. The 
context of the genre can change, and the use of the genre can change with it. 
The biography genre, with its opening reference to the subject's name, its 
frequent use of the Verbs associated with the subject, its size, structure and 
scale, settings, topics, atmosphere and characterization, may remain 
identifiably the same, but it may serve new purposes. Alternatively, 
Burridge argues, different balances in the material, or a larger volume of 
material, or new attitudes to the characterization might change the literary 
work to such an extent as to suggest that the boundaries to the biographical 
genre have been crossed and that consideration of a different genre might be 
appropriate. Again Graeco-Roman material would provide evidence of the 
alternative available genres. 

How does Matthew's Gospel relate to Burridge's suggestions? That will 
be the final question to be posed at the end of Chapter Three. But a few 
initial responses are possible. In the case of Matthew not only might a 
polemic context be inappropriate from the point of view of the variety of 
traditions used; the contract which the use of those varied traditions implies 
could suggest a constructive relationship with the audience rather than one 
of disagreement. It is also possible that Matthew could be shifting the genre 
of a Gospel, and not necessarily into a genre known in the outside world. If 
Matthew has built a contract with his audience, there is no reason why the 
genre should not reflect that; in Matthew's case a sui generis genre would be 
a genuine possibility. If Matthew does move away from Mark's pattern, 
providing a new balance of material, a new type of argumentation, 
characterization and language, a new relationship between narrative and 
discourse, it is by no means necessary that consideration of the Matthean 
genre should be restricted to precedents within contemporary literature. The 
study of the Matthean parables will provide a study of the shift in the 
balance of material, especially the shift in the balance between narrative and 
teaching. The study of the Matthean parables will also provide a fresh 
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perspective on other changes which have been introduced, the external and 
internal features relevant to genre research. It might of course be argued that 
Burridge has already established a sufficient parallelism between Mark and 
Matthew to confirm the initial suggestion of a common genre for Mark and 
Matthew, and therefore any changes which have taken place may be 
understood within the same genre. But his argument rests, as he indicates, 
firmly on the literary assumptions of redaction-critical method, and this, 
as we have seen, filters out some important changes of attitude, language 
and method between Mark and Matthew. The key question to be answered is: 
has Matthew developed a fresh contract with the audience, involving new 
forms of argumentation, characterization and authority which take 
Matthew's Gospel to the edge of ancient biography, in itself a very fluid and 
flexible concept, and into a new genre, perhaps a genre without parallel? 

Because issues of redaction and genre are linked with the context and 
intention of an author, there have been attempts to identify the themes, the 
religious ideas and forms and the social dynamics which may have expressed 
themselves through redaction and genre. Each of these will be illustrated at 
this stage, since they highlight questions about a new genre model. The full 
discussion of them must be reserved for Chapter Three. 

Two related themes have been explored at depth: the theme of theodicy and 
the theme of salvation-history. Margaret Davies,” in Studying the Synoptic 
Gospels and in her commentary on Matthew, presents the case for Matthew 
as a theodicy of creation, fall and re-creation. To readers acquainted with 
Hellenistic biographies of religious leaders Matthew's Gospel might seem 
familiar enough to be comprehensible, but it would also exhibit some 
jarring and unexpected details. One of the major differences which the readers 
would have noted would have been the wealth of parallels with the Old 
Testament in Matthew, such as the similarities between Joseph's legal 
father and Joseph the patriarch, the link between sin, disease, famine and 
disaster, and the belief in angels and demons common to the Book of 
Matthew and the Book of Tobit. Above all, the eschatology of the Book 
would have been strange: the resurrection is, she argues, presented in 
Matthew as the beginning of a new world, offering proof of the efficacy of 
Jesus’ predictions about Final Judgment, promising the transformation of 
creation, the final justification of the righteous, and a new world order as 
part of the salvation available to Jew and Gentile. Central to Matthew is 
that, despite all historical appearances to the contrary, God turns out to be 
the final victor. 
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The strangeness of the Matthean presentation is worth noting. It reminds 
the modern reader that however strongly the case might be argued for 
regarding Matthew as biography, there are some dominant themes additional 
to that of the person of Jesus Christ which claim the reader's attention, and 
one of those is the nature, activity and purpose of God, and God's relation to 
the world and history.’ But there are difficulties in Davies's presentation. 
The way in which she articulates those Matthean themes is open to 
question. She regards tadtyyeveota as meaning ‘new world’ (19:28), 
whereas that vocabulary item has a range of possible senses.’ Further, the 
suggestion that the resurrection is a central eschatological motif in Matthew 
is compromised by the lack of coherence within the Matthean resurrection 
references." It is not at all clear that the text of Matthew presents a uniform 
eschatological picture, nor that it was ever Matthew’s intention to do so.7? 
Nevertheless the Gospel of Matthew is primarily about the nature and work 
of God and that perspective needs to be upheld. 

A different eschatological theme is offered by Kingsbury: Israel's 
disobedience results in her rejection and in the replacement of Israel by the 
new people of God, the Christian church. Kingsbury illustrates this theme 
in his discussion of the Matthean parables in Mt 13. He notes the 
distinctive form of the Matthean parable of The Mustard Seed in Mt 13:31f 
over against the Marcan and Lucan forms: 


We discover that Matthew has combined the two previous versions but in 
such a manner that he strikes a neat balance between the desire to underline 
the element of growth and the desire for a heightened contrast.7? 
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In addition to this balance, says Kingsbury, Matthew has succeeded in 
bringing together in the treatment of this parable two different kinds of 
speech: narrative and generalization. The first relates to the action of 'the 
man', a term which in the proximity of the parable of The Tares takes on, 
suggests Kingsbury, Christological overtones. The verb éomeipev (‘he 
sowed’) refers to the proclamation by Jesus Christ of the Kingdom, a 
proclamation made initially to the people of Israel in the insignificant 
circumstances of the life and work of Jesus and of his church. The second 
part of the parable tells of miraculous growth, pointing to the growth of the 
church and the Kingdom. This is still, from Matthew’s standpoint, a future 
hope, since the appearance of the Kingdom in majesty and involving the 
Gentiles still belongs to the future. The distinctive Matthean form of the 
parable therefore indicates that the opportunity given to the Jews is being 
forfeited; it is the church that is the eschatological community of God, and 
the Jews cannot reject the church and at the same time claim to belong to 
the end-time realm of God. Thus the parable of The Mustard Seed, and the 
parable of The Leaven with it, express in the small parabolic unit the 
essential feature of the larger unit, the import of the chapter of parables as a 
whole. The Jews received the proclamation; it is the church which responds. 

At this point it would be inappropriate to deal with all the issues raised 
by Kingsbury. Some of them will be dealt with later. But the area of 
interest here is the Matthean theme which Kingsbury claims to have 
identified and the way in which the smaller units are linked with the major 
theme. The distinctive Matthean form of The Mustard Seed and the 
redaction-critical judgments about the whole Gospel have been brought into 
close association with each other. Even accepting that this means that the 
imagery of the mustard seed must have a single focus, which is itself a 
matter open to debate, a weakness in Kingsbury’s case is his assumption 
that the imagery within the parable of The Leaven must operate in precisely 
the same way as in the case of The Mustard Seed: it points to the failure of 
Israel and the response of the church. Yet, whereas The Mustard Seed is 
presented by Matthew in a distinctive form (in Kingsbury’s terms it is part 
narration and part similitude), The Leaven (Mt 13:33) is in almost exactly 
the same form in Matthew as it is in Luke (Lk 13:20-21). Whereas The 
Mustard Seed might be said to have been framed for the specific function of 
Matthew 13, the same cannot be said of The Leaven. 

To take the argument a stage further, not only is the parable of The 
Leaven left in an unedited form, the form in which Matthew has left it is 
widely recognized to be highly evocative. It might of course be argued that 
once a parable has been placed within a written form as part of a teaching 
document, it ceases to operate in an evocative way and becomes what is 
sometimes called ‘sedimented’ language: that is, it illustrates and instructs 
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rather than awakening and startling the imagination. But that is a case of 
petitio principii. That view of Matthean language is not supported by the 
way in which the aphoristic sayings of Jesus are used in the Gospels,8? nor 
by the way in which the Matthean parables are used for preaching, teaching 
or personal devotion. Even within its literary context The Leaven has a 
potential to evoke new apprehension and awareness of the Kingdom, 
irrespective of how many times the story has been heard or what might have 
been the editorial policy of the whole Gospel. That is true of many forms 
of narrative, oral or written. The Roman poet Horace's version of The Town 
Mouse and the Country Mouse (Satires 2.6.78ff) may be compared with 
Aesop's fable of the same name.8! Horace's poem carries subtle cross- 
currents of opinion and innuendo, with interlocking patterns of vocabulary 
to indicate those interests, and an alternation of atmospheric writing and 
hard-hitting polemic. It was, with its humour and sarcasm, intended to be 
savoured again and again. That degree of sophistication is absent from 
Aesop's fable, where the narration has a uniform direction and drive. To 
which of these two, Horace's version or Aesop's fable, are the Matthean 
parables closest? Some Matthean parables are complex narratives both 
historically and rhetorically, and have a comparability with the former, 
albeit a limited one. 

A parable is also a kind of fiction which can represent a different view of 
reality from that of the reader. It can even represent reality to be other than 
what the author (incorporating the parable ready-made, presumably) would 
construe it to be.8? It is by no means necessary that narrative fiction should 
represent too obviously the narrator's own views.® There is often great 
subtlety involved in a fictional representation. Some scholars appear to 
assume, like Kingsbury, that every word and phrase in the Gospels must 
represent the editor's viewpoint. If the author is a spokesperson for the 
traditions, that is by no means necessarily true; the fictional construction 
may have been used to represent one voice in a conversation. So behind 
Kingsbury's attempt to set out a theme for the Gospel there is a 
questionable hermeneutical theory at work. 

Another facet of the discussion about genre is Stanton's suggestion that 
Matthew is a ‘Legitimation Document’ .5* The theory is part of a detailed 
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argument that the Gospel traditions demonstrate an interest in the earthly 
life of Jesus of Nazareth.85 A Legitimation Document, such as the 
Community Document from Qumran may have been, marks the departure of 
a group from its parent body and provides it with a foundation deed. In the 
case of Matthew the document sets out the claims of the group: that it is 
not innovatory (the fulfilment-formula quotations) and that the parting of 
the ways has divine sanction (Israel has rejected Jesus and God has accepted 
the Gentiles). Characteristically in such a document there are fierce 
polemics, with hostile allegations against the parent group. The obverse is 
the group's internal cohesion without developed internal structures. 

There is important supporting evidence for this approach to Matthew: 
there are six passages in which the evangelist differs from earlier traditions 
in suggesting a distance between the EkkAnola and the cvvayoyri (4:23; 
9:35; 10:17; 12:9; 13:54; 23:34). Since these are spread across the traditions 
they represent a significant example of harmonization, suggesting for all the 
traditions a shared situation. However, the interpretation of this distance 
between the éxxAnola and the ouvaywyr) is more difficult. There is still no 
consensus within Matthean studies as to the kind of distance that evidence 
indicates. Not all are convinced by Stanton’s ‘Legitimation’ theory; in the 
first place a ‘breakaway group’ can retain strong, multiple relationships with 
the parent community over decades and centuries;®® in the second place it is 
not clear that the polemic within Matthew is directed at the people of Israel 
rather than at the leadership of Israel, or at a specific group within that 
leadership; in the third place the word ék«kAnoía can be understood in many 
different ways. ékkAnoía could in itself be understood as pointing to a 
division dating from a very early period of the Christian movement? it 
could refer to a single-house community, or as in the case of the Pauline 
letters either to an individual community or to many such communities 
understood as éxkAnoia. In the fourth place, do we have to assume that the 
Matthean references to 'their synagogues' necessarily had their origin in the 
current situation? They obviously belong to a period of opposition, but 
neither they nor the word ekkAnola need necessarily refer to a moment of 
separation. Finally, Stanton's argument from the group's internal cohesion 
works best on the assumption of a single Christian community. But it is 
less useful if, as we shall suggest in a moment, the Plural ‘synagogues’ and 
the influence of local government patterns point away from a single 
beleaguered community to a group of such communities standing in 
different relationships to Judaism. 
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These attempts to establish a genre for Matthew and how such a genre 
might have been employed, either in the service of an overall theme, or for a 
particular purpose or function, have added fresh features to the central 
concern expressed in this chapter that a literary theory of the origin of 
Matthew's Gospel may be unsatisfactory. The position of Matthew's 
Gospel in relation to the development of the Marcan tradition is of crucial 
importance. The Marcan tradition developed and new non-Marcan material 
was drawn into the Marcan outline. The structure of Matthew could have 
changed the function of that outline. So the definition of the Marcan genre 
does not of itself necessarily determine what the Matthean genre must be; 
attempts to specify the place of the Matthean Gospel in relation to a 
biographical genre have not so far met with general approval. Some of the 
attempts which have been highly influential in recent literary work on 
Matthew, such as Kingsbury's contributions, are seen to be suspect from 
the point of view of both method and hermeneutics. There are other 
theological and sociological issues surrounding the question of genre which 
need examination: how does the question of the Gospel's genre relate to its 
theology, and how does it relate to the conflict with Judaism? The need for 
further work on a genre model for Matthew is apparent. 

Before turning to the linguistic material which can throw some light on 
that issue, there are questions which need to be raised about the social and 
historical context in which the Matthean traditions may have been collected. 
If traditions were being gathered together, what was the context in which 
they were gathered? Was the context a relationship between the Gospel 
writer and a single community, or between the Gospel writer and several 
communities? A remarkable number of redactional critics use the 
Singular,®® suggesting that the evangelist was writing for one particular 
church, for example that the writer was part of a Syrian church, was perhaps 
working in Syrian Antioch. Most scholars assume that the evangelist is in a 
one-to-one relationship with a Christian church. There are exceptions to this 
generalization. Theissen writes of Matthean ‘communities’, and locates the 
Gospel material®? in the complementary relationships of wandering and 
settled groups. The argument so far in this chapter commends more careful 
attention to that possibility. If there are varied traditions with varied 
spiritualities, then the possibility of several communities being involved in 
the process of handing on the tradition is worth investigating. 

If we consider the position of Christians in settled urban communities, 
new factors have to be taken into account. In Rome and Antioch-on- 
Orontes,?? indeed in all major cities, local administrative divisions affected 
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the relationships of early Christians, both with their neighbours, whether 
Christian or not, and with respect to their places of meeting. Trade and 
travel links brought Jews and Christians into close contact. The particular 
case of Antioch illustrates what might have happened. Jews and Christians 
in Apamea-on-Orontes?! would have come into contact with their 
counterparts in Antioch, on a more permanent basis than the links which an 
occasional visitor such as Peter the Apostle could enjoy.?? Jewish travelling 
teachers and Jewish city residents would have interacted with each other; 
Christian travelling preachers and Christian residents likewise.?? The rural 
villages would have fostered the usual love-hate relationship between the 
major city and surrounding hamlets.?^ The tensions between ancient and 
modern economic structures?? in town and country and the differences 
between rural and city traditions would have affected the form of Christian 
discipleship, making social difference into differences of Christian life-style. 
In such a network of relationships the Singular ‘community’ applied to the 
*Christian presence' makes poor sense. 

This settled pattern of life involved new responsibilities within a local 
neighbourhood. A personal trade, local community care such as fire 
services,” provision of schooling, hostels for travellers, law enforcement 
and local administration, or participation in cultural occasions, lectures, 
visits of rhetoricians,?" readings of verse,?® comedies and tragedies, and the 
rival and more popular attractions of the games, the gladiators, circus acts, 
mimes, farces—all these might be claims on the attention of a city resident. 
Different patterns of life led to different timetables even in the ancient world. 
The poor and the slaves would have to use every daylight hour to earn their 
living. Different timetables produce different places of meeting. To speak of 
a single Christian ‘community’ even within the radius of a city such as 
Antioch makes little sense. When to this is added, in a city such as Antioch- 
on-Orontes, the changing pattern of Jewish life and status, the dislocations 
due to the Jewish War from 66 CE onwards,” the comings and goings of 
Christian missionaries, some with Jewish sympathies, some with Gentile 
sympathies, the theory of a single Christian community for major cities 
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becomes unlikely. On the other hand there is an important caveat. The size 
of the Christian community in a city such as Antioch and its public profile 
should not be exaggerated. Pliny could live as a prominent citizen in 
Antioch for a considerable period and not know until decades later of the 
existence of the Christian movement. 

In view of these social factors, it would seem entirely proper to consider 
as a possible context for the gathering of traditions various communities in 
different relationships with each other. It would of course have been 
necessary for someone gathering these various traditions to have had access 
to these different groups, and to have had the opportunity to become 
thoroughly acquainted with them. If these had clear leadership structures, 109 
presumably access to different groups would have been easier for someone 
without specific status in any one of them. 

So far in this chapter we have reviewed the difficulties which a strictly 
literary explanation of Matthew's Gospel encounters and we have recognized 
the need for a fresh look at the issue of Matthew's genre. The final stage of 
this initial chapter is an attempt to place the language of Matthew's Gospel. 
How does the language of Matthew relate to Mark and Luke? How does it 
relate to the LXX and the Papyri? What are its main characteristics? Earlier 
in the chapter the ground rules for language analysis were established,!?! and 
those rules will be followed here with great care. There is space only for a 
single illustration, although similar results have been obtained in the case of 
other constructions. The illustration chosen is the Genitive Absolute, and 
the reasons for the choice are as follows: many scholars include the Genitive 
Absolute among the list of clearly redactional constructions;!9? a good deal 
of comparative material is already to hand, enabling us to see how the 
Genitive Absolute is distributed across biblical material and non-biblical 
material;!0 definitions of the construction are clear enough to enable variant 
factors to be recognized and listed; the elements of the construction provide a 
rich area of comparison and contrast; and evidence from the textual apparatus 
regarding the history of the construction in the textual tradition is readily 
available. 

The detailed definitions, analysis, comparative lists and discussion of the 
construction are found in the Appendix. At this point, only the main results 
of the study need to be presented. The study of the Genitive Absolute in the 
Synoptists is a rich and fascinating area. It illustrates the value of taking the 
categories Mt Par Mk, Mt Diff Mk (etc.) as descriptive of the synoptic 
relationships. To take these categories as hardened redactional evaluations is 
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to retreat from the range of the relevant evidence. To recognize them as 
purely descriptive opens up new possibilities for the explanation of the 
evidence they offer. Such an approach has of course limitations. It often 
fails to provide clear answers. On the other hand it is an approach which 
shows consistently that Matthew's procedure as a writer is as an agent in the 
formalizing of synoptic language. 

The study reveals some dangerous assumptions in traditional redaction- 
critical assessments of syntax. It is dangerous to assume that the appearance 
of a particular syntactical form is incompatible with other variants and 
cannot coexist with them as elements within a single author's style. The 
LXX material offers invaluable translation material and comparative usages 
which designate possible spans of congruence. It is dangerous to assume 
that many examples of a syntactical usage prove each example of that usage 
to be an author's own personal literary expression. The first of the sequence 
of usages could have been provided by the material the writer inherited. It is 
also dangerous to neglect the negative evidence contradicting an otherwise 
apparently plausible hypothesis. Negative evidence can assist in the refining 
of that hypothesis or in the setting of that hypothesis within a fresh 
perspective. 

The main finding of the Appendix analysis is that there may have been a 
formalizing and conserving process at work between Mark and the two later 
evangelists. The evidence from this single syntactical example points in that 
direction, suggesting that it is easier to assume the priority of Mark than the 
priority of Matthew or Luke, and easier to assume a respect for the tradition 
in the case of both Matthew and Luke than an intention to restate the 
tradition in terms of a personal style. Moreover the tradition was not static; 
a process was at work between Mark and the two later evangelists. Hartman 
identified this process as one of homogenization.!% His study of 
Conjunctive Participles, Genitive Absolutes and Periphrastic Conjugations 
exposed the homogeneity of the Gospels (and Acts) within which tendencies 
and idiosyncrasies could be identified, in the case of Matthew specifically 
through formalizing, and in the case of Luke through improving and 
septuagintalizing. To explain these features, Hartman argued, a period of 
Greek oral tradition ‘in collegia’ needed to be posited, in which certain 
conventions were established which could not be traced in Aramaic or 
Hebrew, and which gave a relatively solemn stamp to a popular language. 
This present analysis of the Genitive Absolute extends Hartman’s work into 
the detail of inter-synoptic relationships and gives further weight to his 
judgment regarding the homogenization of the synoptic material and the 
establishing of conventions, and also to his hypothesis that Matthew and 
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Luke represent a process of formalizing and conserving. A period of Greek 
oral tradition ‘in collegia’ is a fascinating possibility and the study of the 
Genitive Absolute gives some weight to this hypothesis. Such a theory 
would of course help to explain some of the Minor Agreements between 
Matthew and Luke in Marcan contexts. Whether or not it is right to speak 
of a solemn stamp being given to a popular language is less clear. 

The comparison of the synoptic uses of the Genitive Absolute with the 
LXX indicates that, although there are common features of usage between 
the Synoptists and the LXX, derivation of synoptic usage from the LXX is 
not particularly evident. Rather, comparison of the LXX uses with the 
synoptic uses gives further weight to the hypothesis of a homogeneity 
within the synoptic usage. 

This finding underlines the role of tradition in the study of Matthew's 
Gospel and the role of the author of Matthew in formalizing the tradition. 
Is there any light to be thrown on the character of that formalizing role from 
the material which we have assembled? First, it is possible to make a 
negative judgment. Kóhler in his findings on the use of the Gospel of 
Matthew in the Early Church concluded that the use of the Jesus tradition in 
Matthew and the use of the Jesus tradition in the Early Fathers were parallel, 
in that both Matthew and the Early Church show a willingness to interpret 
the tradition and apply it to fresh circumstances.!9^ Already in this chapter 
the weaknesses in that position have been registered. This comparison of the 
synoptic usages of the Genitive Absolute in their limited textual tradition 
with the extraordinarily expanded uses of that construction in the quotations 
from the Early Fathers adds a further word of caution. From the point of 
view of syntax there is a major difference between the textual tradition and 
the quotations of the Early Fathers. The former is conservative; the latter 
highly creative. 

The negative response is thoroughly justified. Is it possible to formulate a 
more positive response to this syntactical material? There are three features 
to be explained within the history of the Matthean tradition: the first is the 
development of the tradition during the period of the synoptic writers within 
a homogeneous linguistic style and with the help of increasingly insistent 
formulae; the second is the stabilizing of the text of Matthew by means of a 
conservative approach to the available tradition as that is reflected in the 
history of the textual tradition of Matthew, so that there are only minimal 
exchanges in the use of constructions within the textual tradition over the 
following centuries; the third is the creative syntax of those who quoted 
Matthew as distinct from those who copied Matthew. Does this suggest that 
the formalizing of the tradition could have been, in the first place, a slow 
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process in which formulae developed, and then, in the second place, an 
intentional conserving of the tradition involving a written document 
produced at a single moment in time, so that considerable attention was 
given to the detailed recording of that tradition, an attention which then 
continued over several centuries? If that is a possible reading of the material, 
and it is a reading which corresponds to other syntactical evidence than 
simply the Genitive Absolute, then the historical setting of Matthew's 
language corroborates the hypothesis that Matthew, whatever else the author 
was doing, was collecting and conserving. 

This chapter has been moving systematically toward the possibility of a 
new genre model. It remains still only a possibility and major areas still 
need clarification if it is to be treated as anything more than a possibility. 
But at least it is apparent that the literary hypothesis which claims that 
Matthew rewrote his main sources is open to serious doubt. Redaction 
criticism built on that hypothesis a construction involving dubious 
assumptions and dubious logic. More recent rhetorical, compositional and 
structuralist work has been insufficiently critical of the literary hypothesis 
and of what redaction critics constructed on it. If the literary hypothesis is 
open to question, then an alternative explanation has to be found; it has to 
explain the complex relationships which form the synoptic problem without 
assuming a literary handling of a literary deposit. Experience has shown 
over the last decades that any solution which departs too far from the 
Streeter hypothesis runs into major problems; so the most helpful 
explanation is likely to be one which blends the Streeter hypothesis with a 
different view of the available sources and a different view of how they were 
used. In the case of Matthew the sources available to Matthew are on the 
whole not available to us. Changes were taking place which cannot be 
exactly monitored but which need nevertheless to be posited. The 
transmission of some parts of those sources can be monitored and the care 
and exactness of their transmission in Matthew is sometimes quite 
surprising, particularly when compared with the freedom used by the Early 
Fathers in their citation of Matthean material. Because some traditions were 
transmitted exactly and because the sources available to Matthew are on the 
whole not available to us, it is important to reflect on how far they can 
represent a single coherent picture. Do the language and thought suggest a 
conserving of traditions or a freedom in the deployment of traditions or 
perhaps a mixture of the two? The greater the detail dedicated to the study of 
Matthean language and syntax the stronger the case becomes for some 
element of conservation in the Matthean strategy. Associated with that 
strategy could well be a conservation of the different emphases within the 
traditions, whatever attempts the writer may have made to bring those 
different emphases together within a particular perspective The gathering of 
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the traditions and the shaping of them into a Gospel brings into the centre 
of the discussion the question of genre. Has Matthew remained sufficiently 
close to the Marcan tradition for the Marcan biographical genre to be also 
the Matthean genre? Or has the growth of the material and the shape given 
to Matthew transported the First Gospel to the limits of the biographical 
genre and moved it in the direction of a different genre or even into a new 
genre? So far the argument has only indicated the possibility that Matthew's 
contract with the hearers could have been based upon the sharing of their 
traditions, and, given that possibility, that Matthew's Gospel could have 
moved into a genre distinctive to its task and setting. Such a new genre 
would have been distinctive to the task of sharing the traditions of different 
Christian communities and would have given point to such an act of 
sharing. So far, that possibility of such a function for the Gospel has only 
been supported by a syntactical analysis which illustrates a formalizing 
process within the tradition and ways in which the writer of the First Gospel 
may have contributed to this process. The chapter has marked out a possible 
route to a new genre model; the seven areas of research on the parables 
designated in the Introduction may help us to take a step further. 

One of the major differences between Mark's Gospel and Matthew's 
Gospel is that the latter contains so many parables. The Matthean parables 
are a very significant corpus, and one way of monitoring the shift which has 
taken place between Mark and Matthew is by examining that body of 
material. That is one particular way in which research on the Matthean 
parables can shed light on the structure and purpose of the Gospel of 
Matthew as a whole. The parables can help to clarify if and to what extent 
Matthew has moved away from the Marcan genre. The parables come from 
different traditions and so are evidence regarding the nature of those 
traditions. They provide evidence as to how Matthew used them. They were 
included in considerable numbers and that in itself requires comment. 

The detailed discussion of the parables can give some assistance in our 
discussion. But there are some preliminary issues which have to be 
considered before the detailed analysis can begin. What is meant by a 
parable? Where do the Matthean parables fit into the history of parables? 
What are we dealing with when we work with the text of the parables? 
Without some preliminary answers to those questions it will not be 
possible to describe the distinctive way in which the parables in Matthew 
function. Chapter Two attempts to provide those answers. 


CHAPTER TWO 


WHAT IS A PARABLE ? 


What then is a parable? The question is important for this study in several 
ways. The answer will designate the area to be studied and how it should be 
studied: what portion of Matthew's Gospel should be analysed and what 
methods of analysis are appropriate? It will indicate what a parable is in 
terms of its history: how is a parable to be understood within the 
developments which led from the work of Jesus of Nazareth to the writing 
of the Gospels? It will illustrate what a parable is in terms of its functions: 
how can a parable operate in different contexts, and particularly how might 
it operate within a large-scale Gospel like Luke or Matthew? It will 
illuminate how parabolic speech is related to theological understanding: how 
might the relationship between the Matthean parables and the theological 
concerns of that Gospel be explored? In terms of establishing the methods 
for analysing parables in Chapter Three, the definition of a parable is of 
critical importance. 

The definition of a parable is by no means a simple matter: do we mean 
the parable as Jesus used it, or the parable as the Gospel writer wrote it, or 
is there some criterion independent of the Gospels by which we may define a 
parable? If scholars posit the first of these, the ‘parable’ as that which Jesus 
used, they often mean by ‘parable’ a form different from that which appears 
in the written Gospels. To obtain this they use well-tried procedures, in 
particular the writing of a history of the Jesus tradition. This includes 
source-critical work: there are different appearances of the same parable 
within the synoptic tradition (as well as in material outside the Gospels); a 
comparison of these variant forms might lead to the designation of some of 
them as later and some as earlier, and thus perhaps point to the earliest form 
of all, the form which Jesus used. It also includes theories about the layers 
of interpretation within the text, and how to distinguish and date them. So a 
definition of the parable, perhaps understood as a means of communication 
used by Jesus in his teaching, is dependent on the writing of a parabolic 
tradition history and on the methods and theories involved in that technique. 

Such a parabolic tradition is however a complex entity, and it is not clear 
how far all its interrelated elements can be identified. The relation of a 
Marcan form of a parable (e.g. The Sower) to its Matthean counterpart is 
not simply a matter of a tradition handled by an editor, but a historical 
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process with many constituent parts. There is the history of the vegetation 
motif which influences how the narrative is rehearsed; there is the history of 
the persecution and finance themes; there is the association of Jesus with the 
proclamation of the good news. Alongside the transmission of the parable 
there is the transmission of its interpretation, an independent transmission 
in the case of The Sower. This is apparent from the discrepancies which 
appear in the text, discrepancies for example between the Matthean form of 
the parable and the Matthean form of its interpretation. Such discrepancies, 
gaps and tensions are part of the history of the parabolic tradition and are 
hints of influences on the narration which need to be understood and if 
possible interpreted. Above all there is the question of how the basic 
tradition is being pressed into the service of an ongoing tradition, and of the 
many elements in that process: the parable of The Sower as a unit of 
meaning and not just an amalgam of constituent parts, as a transaction 
implying bonding and commitment, as an invitation to recognize a wider 
borizon to which the parable points. The theories surrounding these areas 
have transformed our understanding of the history of tradition from a 
unilinear construction to a multiform reality, but they also present a maze 
of theoretical possibilities which must constantly and ruthlessly be assessed: 
‘generative’, ‘actualization’, ‘performance’ theories have all been applied to 
parable research and are part of the study of the parabolic tradition. 

Other theories too have a particular relevance to study of Matthew's 
Gospel. They concern, for example, the relationship of the parables to 
eschatology: it is generally accepted that parables could have been a 
proclamation of the Kingdom, although it is disputed whether that Kingdom 
was present, future, or both; Matthew has a larger number of narrative 
fictions than any of the other Gospels and a larger number which emphasize 
the future judgment; does this represent an intensification of one element in 
Jesus’ parables? Or, were some of Jesus’ parables a declaration of judgment 
on his contemporaries, later to be used in the Matthean tradition to expound 
the place of Gentiles within the early Christian church? Or, were Jesus’ 
parables originally intended to raise fundamental issues concerning 
behaviour but later became expressions of a distinctively Matthean 
morality? Such theories about the history of tradition relate specifically to 
the history of the Matthean parabolic corpus, and source-critical study, by 
designating some ideas earlier and some later, may assist in their evaluation. 

Another approach to the historical question uses form-critical 
observations. Form criticism operates at a number of different levels. It 
operates at a synchronic level, classifying similarities and connections 
between texts which belong to a limited cultural and temporal setting. 
Parables therefore can be classified as such without reference to a particular 
place in history or the history of tradition. Form-critical study also operates 
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at a diachronic level: it examines texts as elements in a process of tradition. 
But this is a hazardous enterprise in the case of any synoptic material, and 
particularly so in the case of the parables. It is difficult to establish a 
satisfactory method of piercing through to forms behind the written 
traditions of the Gospels. Our evidence for early stages in the transmission 
of Gospel material is material in a written form, and we cannot be sure of 
what prior stages may have led to that written form. Some progress has 
been made in the diachronic use of form-critical work. In the case of the 
extended aphorisms, for example, it seems possible that modern form 
criticism may have achieved some success. In the case of the story parables 
also some progress has been made. However, on the whole, form criticism 
offers only occasional possible reconstructions of earlier oral traditions. 

The assumption behind all these aspects of tradition history is that the 
*parables' passed through several, perhaps many, stages on their way into 
the written Gospel. In the course of the Jesus tradition, changes took place 
in both form and content. Manifold influences were at work on their shape 
and use. The problem which we face, therefore, if we attempt to define a 
parable by reference to the work of Jesus, is that we could be dealing with a 
different entity at the end of the process of tradition from that which existed 
at its beginning. In terms of our search for a definition, the diachronic 
approach to a definition is of only limited help. 

In this chapter we shall be looking at these methods and theories in some 
detail. We shall conclude that if we mean by a parable the form which Jesus 
used, then we probably have evidence of only a few forms, of only a limited 
number of distinctive elements which can be traced to him, and that we can 
reconstruct the detail of individual exemplars of those forms only with 
difficulty. To judge by the variants which emerged in the course of the 
history of parables, the tradition was long and complex. The criteria for 
identifying forms and for judging some to be later and some earlier (for 
example, by classifying as later those which show signs of ‘allegory’ or Old 
Testament allusions) are by no means secure. So if we are dependent on the 
history of the synoptic tradition for a definition of the parable, then our 
evidence is limited. 

Some scholars argue that to attempt a definition of a ‘parable’ by reference 
to the practice of Jesus is not only difficult; it is wrong in principle. Not 
only is a definition along those lines difficult to achieve; it is based on false 
assumptions, either because of mistaken method or because of a dogmatic 
stance. We ought to be examining the range of narrative stories as they 
appear in the text of the Gospels and regard these as our primary evidence for 
what a parable is. Perhaps the appearance of the word tapafody could 
provide an objective basis for such a definition. In the past, form criticism 
has tended to work with the assumption that the background for the 
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‘parables’ is popular storytelling of a kind known from folk-tales. We 
should recognize the dependence of the Gospels on literary models rather 
than on the folk-tale models. Perhaps the Gospel forms and the Gospel 
classifications should be taken much more seriously, and that is not likely 
to happen if we concentrate on parables defined only by reference to how 
Jesus taught. 

The attempt to define the parable with reference to the practice of Jesus 
could of course be wrong in principle, because the attempt might be 
motivated by dogmatic considerations: Jesus was unique; his teaching must 
have been unique; therefore the forms of his teaching must have been 
unique. The definition of the parable has to begin with theories about Jesus’ 
methods of teaching because of who he was and is. The parable was his 
distinctive form of proclamation and is an essential reflection of that 
distinctiveness. 

An alternative and more constructive method is to collate all the main 
forms of narrative story in the first century CE, to note how all of them 
were Classified in the contemporary world and to relate the Gospel parables 
to those classifications. That is a classic illustration of the form-critical 
synchronic approach. A great deal of such compilatory work has been done 
recently both on Hellenistic stories and on rabbinic parallels. From that 
work we can begin to form a judgment as to whether or not a comparative 
definition of the ‘parable’ is possible or preferable. If that is a feasible 
method it gives us an external point of reference for the definition of a 
parable. 

The functional aspect of form-critical work is also important in 
establishing what a parable is. If the compilatory work to which we have 
just referred provides a feasible method, we have an external point of 
reference not only for what a parable is but also for how it functioned. Some 
argue that it is in terms of what parables achieved that we should seek its 
definition. 

The possibility that literary assumptions could make a contribution to the 
definition of a parable gave fresh impetus to redaction-critical work on the 
parables. What forms appear in the Matthean text? What are the factors 
which make the Matthean corpus of parables a distinctive group in relation 
to those in the other Gospels? How do they serve the Gospel of Matthew as 
a whole? What is their literary function, their social and religious function? 
What literary characteristics do the Matthean parables share, and why? Why 
are there (comparatively speaking) so many of them and why is the interest 
in future judgment so strong? This redactional interest in the surface text of 
Matthew coincides with and is complemented by the interest in the various 
other forms of literary study of the parables, the study of their narrative 
character, the dramatic quality of the parabolic texts and their rhetorical 
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devices. Even if it is difficult to define what a ‘parable’ is, a discussion of 
the text of Matthew and Luke can at least help to clarify what kind of entity 
we are dealing with in those two texts. We can also begin to see where 
Matthew's material stands in relation to the rest of the parabolic tradition. It 
may be that the distinctiveness of the Matthean forms is more easily 
observed if we do not begin with a previously determined definition of what 
constitutes a parable. We can attempt to describe how the Matthean 
narratives are used. We can try to assess whether 'parable' is a broader 
category in Matthew than elsewhere. Perhaps without such a broader 
category we might fail to recognize an important element in the definition 
of a ‘parable’: what the narrative fiction became through the creation of the 
Gospels. 

There is a fourth way in which we can approach the definition of the 
parable. It concerns the nature of the Gospel and the function of the narrative 
fictions in relation to the written Gospels: the place of the parables in genre 
criticism. Some issues here are less helpful: how far is a Gospel as a whole 
parabolic, so that the narrative fictions are an indication of how the Gospel 
as a whole should be read? Other issues are material to our discussion: how 
distinctive is their role within the Gospel material, so that they offer a 
counterpoint to the other material, to the legal or the ‘biographical’ material 
for instance? Can they act as a focus, enabling the reader to understand and 
respond to the Gospel? Do their distinctive features enable the Gospel to 
engage the readers at different levels? 

Those are four ways of attempting a definition of the parable. The 
discussion of them will help to establish some of the questions which need 
to be addressed in Chapter Three and the methods which need to be followed 
in the parabolic analysis in Part Two. 

Since Joachim Jeremias still remains such an influential figure in 
parabolic research, we must begin by reviewing his classic treatment of the 
subject. Jeremias! makes his main concern the parables of Jesus as Jesus 
told them, a recapturing of the clarity of Jesus’ preaching of the Kingdom as 
exemplified in the parables. By contrast with the Pauline or rabbinical 
parables, he argues, the parables of Jesus, once they are heard against the 
background of Palestinian life and culture, speak with a unique clarity and 
simplicity. He contrasts this with the desire of the Early Church to find a 
deeper meaning in the simple words of Jesus. Even within the first decade 
after the death of Jesus, the parables underwent reinterpretation, particularly 
through the use of allegory, a technique adapted, according to Jeremias, 
from the allegorical exegesis of Hellenistic Judaism; and this process was 
strengthened by the ‘hardening’ theory which was expressed in the logion in 
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Mk 4:11f and associated by Mark erroneously with the parables, giving an 
impression that the parables were to conceal the mystery of the Kingdom 
from outsiders. To define the parable we go behind the process, to Jesus’ 
own preaching and the role of the parables in it. 

To get behind the process an initial task is to establish a clear distinction 
between the original setting of the parables and their setting in the life of 
the Early Church, and to note the ‘principles of transformation’ which 
emerge as we seek to move from the later to the earlier setting. These 
principles are ten in number: 


1. Translation. 
Translation of the parables into Greek involved a change of meaning. The 
retranslation of the parables into Jesus’ mother tongue is an important, 
perhaps the most important, aid to the recovery of their original meaning. 

2. Representational changes. 
It was inevitable that their Palestinian background should be translated into 
terms of the Hellenistic environment. 

3. Embellishment. 
There is an early appearance of the tendency to elaborate the parables. 

4. The influence of the Old Testament and of folk-story themes. 
There is a tendency to illustrate by or to add Scripture references or to use 
folk-story themes. 

5. The change of audience. 
The primitive church has largely transferred to the community the parables 
which were originally addressed to opponents or to the crowd. 

6. The hortatory use of the parables by the church. 
There has been a frequent shifting of emphasis to the hortatory aspect, 
especially from the eschatological to the hortatory. 

7. The influence of the church’s situation. 
The primitive church related the parables to its own actual situation, 
characterized by the Gentile environment, the Gentile mission, and the delay 
of the Parousia. 

8. Allegorization. 
The primitive church increasingly tended to interpret the parables 
allegorically with a hortatory purpose. 

9. The collection and conflation of parables. 
The primitive church made collections of parables, and this gave rise to the 
fusion of parables. 
10. The setting. 
The primitive church gave a setting to the parables and this often produced a 
change in their meaning; in particular, by the addition of generalizing 
conclusions, many parables acquired a universal meaning. 
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Through the use of these ten aids, argued Jeremias, it becomes apparent that 
the parables were originally a call to decision about the person and mission 
of Jesus. They sound the urgent note of an eschatology in process of 
realization. Through every parable shines the veiled kingliness of God's 
Saviour. 

The history of this debate hinges on the question of how scholars have 
understood the interrelationship of language and reality. The evangelists, 
argued Jülicher,? regarded the parables as allegories, whereas in truth they 
were originally something quite different; they were similes forming part of 
Jesus' direct address to his hearers. Allegory and metaphor are characterized 
by a lack of clarity, and so it is necessary to strip away allegory and 
metaphor to recapture the original clarity of Jesus’ preaching. Linked with 
this understanding of language was, in Jülicher's case, an appreciation of 
clarity as the simplicity of truth itself.? Scholars who were in agreement 
with Jülicher that allegory and metaphor belonged together disagreed 
profoundly with Jülicher's association of simplicity with truth. For 
Jeremias the clarity of Jesus’ authentic word became conceptually 
identifiable with the Word of God. The association of allegory and metaphor 
remained; the understanding of how language related to reality changed. 

The debate concerning metaphor became central to parabolic research. 
Some scholars during the last thirty years have followed the new 
philosophical theories of metaphor as they emerged. In Anglo-Saxon circles 
the movements were dominated by logical positivism and the responses to 
logical positivism in the work of Ogden, Richards, Ramsey, Black and 
Wheelwright.* In a different way this was true of C.H. Dodd, although 
Dodd's view of parabolic metaphor and simile was that they were drawn 
from life, arresting the mind by their strangeness and teasing the mind into 
activity. For Dodd this was part of the realism of Jesus' teaching, as if the 
reality of the world and the reality of God were one and the same.? In the 
aftermath of logical positivism the issue became whether or not metaphor 
was capable of being reduced to literal usage. Metaphor had became a 
battleground on which was fought out the issue of whether or not language 
could have a cognitive religious or aesthetic function. 

Parabolic research on the Continent divided along the linguistic 
distinction between existentialist and non-existentialist, with intermediaries 
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such as Gadamer,$ Ricoeur’? and von Balthasar? providing various 
possibilities of rapprochement. Aspects of the work of some of these major 
figures will be considered later. For the moment we note that for all of them 
their understanding of the interrelation of language and reality had profound 
effects upon their parabolic exegesis and interpretation. From the 
Bultmannian school, for example, emerged the New Hermeneutic with its 
language about speech events, leading with some cross-fertilization from 
American rhetorical criticism to Weder's view of the parables as bringing to 
expression a unique understanding of God in a metaphorical form which is 
itself Gospel? The form is not conditioned by the circumstances in which it 
came to be; the truth comes to expression in it. 

A different series of emphases has emerged from those who, like Berger!? 
and Klauck,!! espouse the interaction theory of metaphor, using the work of 
Kurz and Weinrich. Kurz and Weinrich!? had a similar impact on the 
Continent to that which Black had on the Anglo-Saxon scene: metaphor is 
not a mundane pairing of similarities but the fuller activity of bringing out 
similarities in what might previously have been thought dissimilar. In 
Berger's case his espousal of the interaction theory is associated with an 
emphasis on the models which provide contexts for the initial minting of 
the metaphor, which add different gradations of interest to the metaphor. 
Berger has in mind models such as the world-views which are to be found in 
the family or the court, the state or the cult. These create an interlocking 
between the contrasting pairs as well as providing material to elucidate and 
translate the metaphor for readers of a different time and context. They offer 
a grammatical play with an open ending, thus protecting the imaginative 
and associative freedom of the hearer and allowing understanding to be 
experienced as gift. He is critical of those like Weder who speak of metaphor 
as world-creating. A speaker does not create reality; that is a hangover from 
Idealism. A speaker discovers the world, like someone who rows with the 
current. Words are not world-creators; they are catalysts of experience, 
offering change for speaker and hearer alike. 

The appropriation of the interaction theory of metaphor by Funk? was а 
formative factor within a different tradition, the distinctive American 
tradition of parabolic scholarship, with its strong rhetorical emphases. Here 


Gadamer, Wahrheit, 286-290, 407. 

Ricoeur, Hermeneutics. 

von Balthasar, Herrlichkeit, 1,2 313. 

9 Weder, Gleichnisse, 31-42, 58-96; Vincent, Self-revelation. 
10 Berger, Formgeschichte, 31-36; Hermeneutik, 346-365. 

1! Klauck, Allegory, 141. 

Weinrich, Sprache; Metapher, 1180; Negationen, 39-63. 

13 Funk, Hermeneutic, 133-162. 
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Jülicher's single-point clarity was subverted and the way was cleared for the 
polyvalent interpretation of metaphor by Crossan and Tolbert.!^ By means 
of metaphor the parable could open up reality. It could operate as a totality, 
with all its possibilities, opening up and redescribing reality. Crossan took 
this redescription of reality to be the shattering of the mythical world, and 
he has been followed in this by Brandon Scott: the parable of The Mustard 
Seed subverted the picture of the Kingdom in the great Cedar of Lebanon, 
replacing it with the tiny mustard shrub; the parable of The Leaven attacked 
the identification of the holy with what is unleavened. Experiential elements 
in this redescription were expounded by Wilder!? and Perrin,!® Wilder 
borrowing insights from the language of myth and Perrin borrowing 
terminology from Wheelwright. The Kingdom, Perrin argued, is a tensive 
symbol, the kind of symbolism which cannot be expressed by a single 
referent.!? 

For the study of the parable the definition of metaphor is of central 
importance. Almost all the main interpretations of parables begin with a 
study of metaphor and the relation of metaphor to narrative, asking how 
metaphor and narrative relate to reality. In an important clarification of the 
role of metaphor Janet Soskice has defined it in accordance with ancient 
theory, as chief of the rhetorical tropes and as that figure of speech whereby 
we speak about one thing in terms which are seen to be suggestive of 
another.!? It is primarily a form of language use and the study of it should 
begin in a linguistic setting. Within a linguistic setting metaphor is not tied 
to a particular syntactic form. It is established as soon as a semantic nexus 
is established, however short that text may be. Once established, a metaphor 
can be extended in a lengthy text, or reused at intervals. The importance of 
the metaphor's context and the shared beliefs within which metaphor is used 
also illustrate the value of not tying metaphor to a particular syntactic unit 


1^ Crossan, In Parables; Funk, Looking Glass Tree, Leaven; Tolbert, 
Perspectives; Stern, Perspectives. 

15 Wilder, Eschatology, Rhetoric. 

16 Perrin, Language of the Kingdom. 

17 See Via, Parables, Example, Response, on the fictionality of parables and 
their capacity to redescribe the world. 

18 Soskice, Metaphor, 15. The definition which Soskice offers is to be 
distinguished clearly from descriptions as to how metaphors function. The point 
can be illustrated in relation to metaphor and emotion. Soskice's definition 
makes clear that metaphor is not a mental event, nor is the impact of a metaphor 
affective rather than cognitive. This is not to deny emotional associations to the 
use of a metaphor (154-161). Berger, Hermeneutik, recognizes several features of 
emotionality in the functioning of metaphor: emotional motivation, emotional 
Source, emotional redirection, sympathetic communication, associative tension, 
feelings as a feature of knowing. This last is dealt with in De Sousa, Rationality 
of Emotion. 
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or structure. It is not tied, as the interaction theory suggests, to the 
highlighting of a second referent or subject. Metaphor, when defined as 
speaking about one thing in terms suggestive of another, designates a unity 
of subject matter with a plurality of associative networks involving one 
model or several. 

In this designation of a unity of subject matter with a plurality of 
associative networks a characteristic imaginative strain is involved; and a 
capacity has been developed in the use of this imaginative modelling to use 
something relatively well known to explain or explore a state of affairs 
which is beyond our grasp. Thus metaphor can redescribe and can disclose. 
This may seem to set metaphor apart from simile, where it is usually 
assumed no such imaginative strain or modelling element is present. 
However, although the latter’s grammatical form may appear to set it apart 
(‘it is like...'), Soskice insists that some similes are modelling similes 
rather than illustrative, and the former, separated from their grammatical 
form, would be a metaphor.!? 

In relation to religious language metaphor may be, as in scientific usage, 
reality-depicting, and as such may support the religious person's right to 
make metaphysical claims. The accretion of such images, all of them 
hesitant and approximating, but tested and tried, selected as being especially 
adequate to experience (dramatic and pointed, or diffuse), is one of the 
strengths of religious language, and as such denominates the source of that 
experience and the character of revelation.20 

The relevance of this definition to parabolic research is manifold. Three 
consequences which flow from her discussions and to which Soskice herself 
refers are: first, the emblematic character of metaphor where the history of 
its application renders it freighted with meaning: God is ‘king’, ‘rock’, 
*vine-keeper' (this is clearer terminology than to use in such cases the term 
‘allegory’ ); second, in the case of parables which begin “The Kingdom of 
Heaven is like...’ the real referent is not a particular kind of human 
experience but the transcendental claim made in relation to that experience; 
third, if biblical imagery is lifeless to modern humanity, some of the 
culprits are critics who attempt to salvage the exact words of Jesus from the 
interpretations with which they are surrounded in the Gospels and to equate 
them with religious truth; that is, the damage done to religious language 
may be one of the legacies of historical criticism. A consequence which she 
recently made clear is of great significance in parabolic research: because a 
metaphor depends on the establishing of a nexus of terms to map a subject, 


19 Soskice, Metaphor, 60. 
20 Soskice, Metaphor, chs. 6-8. 
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a narrative fiction such as a fable, even though it may use speech about one 
thing in terms of another, cannot strictly be called ‘metaphorical’ 21 

At this point an important issue of method arises. Many parabolic studies 
move from the definition of metaphor to a definition of how metaphor is 
related to the parable. The view taken here is that precisely because 
metaphor is a form of speech it can relate to different genres and different 
forms in different ways. A consequence of the definition is that it is 
advisable to move from usage to generalization, rather than from 
generalization to text. Metaphor functions in different ways in different 
genres. In the novel, the play, the poem, the dialogue, the story, there will 
be different functions for the metaphor. Murdoch's novel The Sea, the Sea 
uses that central metaphor of the sea in a different way from Shakespeare's 
use of the storm in his play The Tempest. Herbert's poems The Temple 
relate to that metaphor in a distinctive way because they are poems. 
Similarly metaphor operates in different ways in relation to different forms. 
In some kinds of parables the metaphor may involve a point of dissonance 
taken further by means of the narrative; in others the metaphor may be 
emblematic. It is best to describe first how the metaphor functions and then 
to seek a correlation between function and form. That is not to suggest that 
metaphor functions in different ways only according to the form or genre. 
That would clearly be false; sea imagery within a novel may suggest 
destructiveness or fecundity. What is suggested is that one single 
relationship between metaphor and 'parables' is not to be assumed. Indeed, 
as we have seen in the case of the fable, some narrative parables are not in 
the strict sense metaphorical at all. 

Operative across these literary categories are social and sociological 
factors. The social context of the one who speaks and the social context of 
the one who hears are both important. The rural environment suggests 
metaphors which in an urban setting may be less immediate in their impact, 
although the act of imagination can compensate for that loss of immediacy. 
Sociological categories indicate how circumstances, especially times of 
crisis, generate metaphor. Leadership and vision express themselves in 
creative imagery, as in Churchill s description of the Iron Curtain coming 
down across Europe. 


21 The relation of metaphor to narrative has proved a problem with many 
definitions of metaphor: Ricoeur, Hermeneutics, Kjürgaard, Metaphor, ch. 5. 
Heininger, Metaphorik, 21-28, emphasizes the factor of incongruity in his 
definition of metaphor, which enables a new story to emerge in scenically 
arranged movements. This distinguishes the Parable from the Example story; in 
the former the new story of the Kingdom can emerge, whereas the latter only 
expresses the values of the Kingdom. The particular cases of fable and example 
parable will be considered later in detail when the identification of metaphorical 
incongruity with Jesus' distinctive narrative style will be questioned. 
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The interrelationship of metaphor and context is a fruitful area of study.?? 
The choice of metaphor can sometimes reflect the writer's world-view; for 
example, in the case of the classical poet Euripides?? the range of metaphor 
indicates a new assessment of the human and natural environment in terms 
of its valuation through the senses. Metaphor has distinctive functions in 
relation to the contexts of prayer and public worship, liturgy and ritual. 
Turner's Dramas, Fields and Metaphors examines the role of metaphor in 
ritual and worship as well as in social and community contexts, and 
Worgul's From Magic to Metaphor explores the role of ecclesial root 
metaphors in the interrelationship of individual development and community 
sacramental life.”* All these developments in the understanding of how 
metaphor operates are relevant to the parabolic metaphor. 

Partly because Soskice's definition is a literary definition it has aroused 
criticism. Specialists in the psychology of religious language have 
suggested that a literary definition is reductionist. It has been suggested by 
Williams and Watts?? that Soskice's definition for metaphor excludes a 
significant range of metaphorical usage, the so-called ‘double aspect’ terms 
such as ‘light’ and ‘body’. From the standpoint of the psychology of 
religious language these are crucially important elements, since their origin 
can be traced to a period of human experience before the clear differentiation 
of subjective experience and the material world. These, along with 
prototypical symbols and events, are the means by which the dynamic 
tension between religion and myth is sustained. But the literary definition of 
metaphor is not intended to preclude psychological commentary, any more 
than it is intended to preclude sociological, liturgical or theological 
commentary. It simply provides a clear basis for discussion in each of those 
areas. 

Renewed attention has also been paid to the distinction between metaphor 
and analogy. In general terms the distinction between metaphor and analogy 
can be stated as follows: ‘analogy’ is a term designating the range of 
linguistic usage by which language is stretched to fit new applications 
without generating for the native speaker any imaginative strain. Metaphor 
relies on established dissimilarities between the things compared; analogy 
disavows the necessity or possibility of specifying such dissimilarities. 
Historically the distinction between metaphor and analogy has been made 


?2 Soskice, Metaphor. 

23 Barlow, Imagery. 

24 Turner, Dramas, analyses times of social tension to examine how 
metaphors arise in relation to ordinary life as formative elements alongside 
symbol and ritual as bonding factors for a community. See Worgul, Magic, 
184ff. 

?5 Watts, Religious Knowing, 131-150. 
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with reference both to denial and to qualification." Metaphors can be denied 
but must not be qualified; analogies should not be denied but must be 
qualified. Necessary for analogical use is that a term should be capable of 
being stretched without breaking, that we are aware of the imperfect use of 
such analogies when we use them with reference to God, but we can and 
must use them nevertheless inasmuch as God is their source and cause.?? 

From this brief survey of the history of metaphor in recent research it is 
clear that the definitions on which Jülicher and Jeremias based their work 
cannot stand. It suggests that in some parables emblematic language, that is 
(in Jeremias's terms) allegorical language, is unavoidable. It is no more 
avoidable in the New Testament parables than it is in the Old Testament 
prophetic oracles. It suggests a different route to a Christological 
understanding of the parables, since it questions the stress on incongruity, 
exaggeration and dissonance which so many scholars identify as a mark of 
uniqueness in the teaching of Jesus, just as it also rejects the claim that 
*Christ is a metaphor'. It makes clear that the context within which the 
parables are to be understood, like the context in which the Old Testament 
prophets worked, is one in which the divine purpose is being fulfilled. 
Narrator and audience are caught up in a dynamic interplay of spoken word, 
gesture, report, action and fulfilment.?5 This is the context which we shall 
need to explore. It is an ancient context and places metaphor and imagery in 
the setting to which the discussion of the parables properly belongs. Our 
brief survey of metaphor also indicates that some parables, such as those 
which are closer to the pattern of a fable, are not strictly speaking 
metaphorical; no semantic nexus is established. They are narrative fiction, 
and narrative fiction is a further area of parabolic research which will have to 
be considered. 

Having seen the disadvantages in Jeremias's understanding of language and 
reality we turn now to his 'principles of transformation'. They are of 
somewhat uncertain status: are they inferences from the practice of synoptic 
criticism or from a theory of parabolic origins? Whatever their status, and 
however popular they may have been, their usefulness today is open to 
serious doubt. 


1. Translation 


It is claimed that the parables were translated into Greek from Jesus’ mother 
tongue. Retranslation of them back into Aramaic is an important guide to 


26 Lash, Theology, Part III. 
27 McCabe, Analogy, 106: Ward, Barth, Derrida, ch. 12. 
28 Stacey, Prophetic Drama. 
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their original meaning, and Jeremias himself experimented widely with this. 
He used 'variations in translation' in the Gospel tradition as guides to 
uncover the underlying Aramaic wording. 

However, although recent discoveries have enlarged our understanding of 
the history of the Aramaic language,?? this area of research has made us 
more keenly aware of how difficult it is to identify precisely how Jesus 
spoke. Retranslation is recognized to be far more complex as a procedure:?? 
the problems of differing word fields, of levels of formal equivalence and 
semantic tolerance, of language fusion, and of the limited nature of the 
evidence with respect to Jesus' place and time, are now more fully 
appreciated. | 

Retranslation is practised with renewed accuracy, using a range of 
technical skills.?! But these are particularly suited to the retranslation of 
sayings. The parables introduce additional complications, since in their case 
translation has to consider issues of narrative style and vocabulary registers; 
and the variations between the Gospel parables represent translation variants 
less frequently than do the variations between the sayings. 


2. Representational Changes 


In the process of translation into Greek, says Jeremias, the Palestinian 
background was ‘translated’ into the Hellenistic environment. In the Lucan 
parables Jeremias found turns of phrase that presuppose Hellenistic building 
techniques (as, for example, in the use of cellars in Lk 6:47f) and non- 
Palestinian horticulture (as in Lk 13:19). 

However, the distinction between the original stories as Jesus told them 
and their form in later transmission may require more than a transfer from a 
Palestinian background to a Greek Hellenistic background. For example, the 
stories which Jesus told need not have depended only on his own immediate 


29 porter, Language; Beyer, Texte. 1 am grateful to Dr. Horbury for his paper 
to Professor Hooker’s New Testament Seminar drawing attention to the evidence 
from inscriptions regarding language usage in first-century CE Palestine and for 
his suggestion that the social and educational factors would be appropriate for 
their evaluation; see Horbury, /nscriptions. 

30 Hurst, Semantics; Emerton, Problem; Chilton, Rabbi; Schwarz, Urgestalt. 

31 Casey’s work is technically superb: see The Cup, 11-12, and Son of Man. 
His work on the saying of Jesus over the cup at the Last Supper shows the 
advantages and limitations of such translation. It illuminates what the original 
could have been and what it could have meant. It does not however answer the 
question raised by those who doubt that any Jew could have associated drinking 
wine with a statement such as ‘This is my blood’ (see Casey, The Cup, 9; Stacey, 
Last Supper). 
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experience. Could he not also have used a common popular mythology as to 
how Hellenistic royal courts operated? Or again, was there no use of popular 
Hellenistic epigrams or stories such as the fables in early first-century CE 
rural Palestinian education??? We shall see later that both these questions are 
well justified. 

That representational changes did take place can be readily conceded. But 
this does not mean, as Jeremias appears to imply, that the authentic settings 
will necessarily be found within the synoptic material: Lk 6:47f might well 
not be an authentic setting for the parable and Mt 7:24-27 is unlikely to be 
an authentic alternative to it; it is certainly secondary and probably Syrian. 


3. Embellishment 


One of the parables considered by Jeremias under this heading is the parable 
of The Talents (Mt 25:14-30/Lk 19:12-27/Gospel to the Hebrews). He 
argues that the original parable was a stern warning to the Jewish leaders of 
Jesus’ day of the coming day of reckoning, that it concerned the unexpected 
return of a nobleman, that in the pre-Lucan tradition the original parable had 
been fused with another parable reflecting the events of the life of Archelaus, 
and that later versions had moralized the parable and given it a Parousia 
context and interpretation. Thus the later embellishments can be identified 
and stripped away, leaving the parable suited to its original eschatological 
context. 

It is significant that there is nowadays little agreement regarding the 
original significance of this parable. The methods used to identify this 
original form and purpose have not produced generally acceptable 
conclusions. Recent linguistic analyses of the parable in Matthew and Luke 
point to a much greater dependence of both writers on traditional material 
than is immediately explicable in terms of their own purposes.*? The 
complex character of the details in Matthew and Luke has been traced to 
such fundamentally different influences?^ that it is more difficult now to 
adjudicate between them. The authentic cannot be distinguished from 
secondary characteristics. The range of purposes suggested for the original 
parable extends from the strongly eschatological to the primarily hortatory. 
Moreover it is recognized now that if once we assume, as Jeremias did, that 
earlier versions of the parable involved a popular oral style of storytelling, 
then embellishments are just as likely to be part of those earlier stages as 


32 Hengel, Hellenization, 52. 
33 Marshall, Luke, 700-704. 
34 Derrett, Talents; see the discussion on pp.470-472. 
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they are to be later theological reworkings of parabolic material.*> It would 
appear that Jeremias’s attempt to recover a simple, direct utterance shorn of 
embellishments has become impracticable. 

What we shall discover later is that the Matthean form of this parable of 
The Talents has a distinctively Matthean character, and features of its 
construction and style are only to be found in Matthew. The suggestion is 
sometimes made that the variants provided by the Gospels, such as the two 
forms of this parable, could go back to the use and reuse by Jesus of the 
same parable. As a preacher may preach a sermon differently in two different 
situations, so Jesus used the same parable in different contexts. But that 
theory does not harmonize with the fact that the Matthean form of the 
parable belongs to a Matthean pattern not found elsewhere in the Synoptic 
Gospels. It is difficult to argue that such a form could ever have formed part 
of the parabolic teaching of Jesus, when it is only found in a Matthean 
construction and style, when only Matthew uses that construction and style, 
and when that construction and style are not represented elsewhere in any 
part of the Jesus tradition. We shall discover that the same can be said of the 
Lucan parables; some of the Lucan parables have distinctively Lucan 
forms.?6 Jeremias’s guideline on embellishments is open to serious question 
and his preference for Luke as a guide to the original form and intention of 
the parables of Jesus is also questionable as a basis for their study. 


4. The Influence of the Old Testament and of Folk-story Themes 


Jeremias observed the secondary character of the references to Scripture and 
to folk-story themes among the parables, and the increased number of such 
references in the Gospel of Thomas. The question remains however whether 
all such references are a result of Early Church additions. May they not on 
occasion, for example, have been the result of Jesus’ own reflection on Old 
Testament material, history or themes??? Behind Jeremias's suggestion 
stands a fundamental question: did the original parables of Jesus never 


35 Scott, Parable, 18, quoting Petuchowski's judgment on the Yohanan ben 
Zakkai parable, that its original form was fuller than that preserved in the 
Tosefta but shorter than that of the Midrash. Scott concludes that it is futile to 
seek the original words of a parable. It is the ‘originating structure’ that has to 
be reconstructed. 

36 Bailey, Poet and Peasant; Heininger, Metaphorik, recognizes Luke's debt 
to tradition but argues that often the redactional level is high, various 
communities are reflected in the traditions, and paradigmatic for Luke is the 
monologue (18:2-5; 12:16-20; 15:11-24), parallel to that found in 
contemporary drama. 

37 Chilton, Rabbi, 114. 
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involve targum, midrash, exegesis or quotation from the Old Testament? 
Some of the features which we shall find in the parable of The Feast (the 
invitation, morality, allegorization) can be traced to Old Testament motifs. 
Is there any reason why they should not in part be attributable to Jesus’ own 
use of Old Testament motifs? Yohanan ben Zakkai's The Feast, one of the 
earliest rabbinic parallels to the parables of Jesus, is, in the form known to 
us at least, based on an Old Testament passage.*® 

The same applies to folk-story motifs. Jeremias takes the example of the 
Parable of The Treasure in the GThom Logion 109 and suggests that folk- 
story motifs have entered it through a rabbinic commentary on a scriptural 
passage. The wider range of treasure-trove motifs which have been collated 
more recently makes such a precise borrowing extremely unlikely.?? They 
make it unwise to assume that Jesus’ use of the theme involved no folk- 
story motifs whatsoever. o 


5. The Change of Audience 


A change of audience is suggested by Jeremias for the parable of The Sheep 
(Lk 15:3-7; Mt 18:12-14).4! Luke has preserved the original situation: 
Jesus is vindicating the good news against its critics and declaring God's 
delight in forgiving the sinner; in Matthew, by contrast, the parable 
addresses the disciples and is part of a call to faithful pastorship in the 
Christian community. An originally apologetic parable has assumed a 
different, hortatory character. 

This is a very attractive argument, partly because it finds a home for the 
original parable in one of the most appealing contexts of Jesus’ life, his 
association with ѕіппегѕ.42 But there are questions which need to be 
addressed to Jeremias: first, may not the source-critical study of this parable 
lead back to a Q doublet without an explicit context; and second, do not the 
discussions of the parable suggest that its central metaphor is of an 
*emblematic' character, i.e. that it belongs within an ancient interweaving 
of references and usages??? These two questions raise the possibility that we 
may be faced in the case of this parable with a wandering narrative capable 


Neusner, Yohanan, 239. 

Crossan, Finding, Treasure. 

For the literature on this issue, see Fieger, Thomas, 270 n.463. 

Jeremias, Parables, 28. 

4? Sanders, Historical, 233-237; Meyer, Aims, 137-138; Borg, Conflict, 89f. 
43 Soskice, Metaphor, 159. 
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of responding in various ways to a very flexible metaphor.“ Whether in the 
case of such a parable it is helpful to provide a precise original audience is 
an important question, not least because to do so might be to misjudge its 
possible range of reference. 


6. The Hortatory Use of the Parables by the Church 


This principle assumes that parables of Jesus which were originally 
eschatological were later used by the church as practical advice on everyday 
behaviour. The parable On Going before the Judge (Mt 5:25-26/Lk 12:58f) 
was originally, as in Luke’s Gospel, about the imminent crisis, whereas 
later it was used (as in Matthew) to provide practical advice. 

This passage raises a particular case in the debate about metaphorical 
narratives. Young, for example, suggests that the parable On Going before 
the Judge should be heard alongside Prov 25:8: ‘Do not go hastily to argue 
your case: otherwise what will you do in the end when your neighbour puts 
you to shame?’ and alongside Mt 5:40/Lk 6:29-30.*° This latter logion was 
used by the Early Church as a principle to guide Christians in the matter of 
legal practice and general attitudes.^$ This could have been the case with Mt 
5:25-26/Lk 12:58f. It could of course be that Jeremias is right, that the 
parable On Going before the Judge was originally a parable of imminent 
crisis, and that practical circumstances such as those which Christians 
encountered in Corinth required its reinterpretation; from being a parable of 
imminent crisis it became literal advice for those faced with legal disputes. 
But in the case of Mt 5:40/Lk 6:29f the original purpose of the saying could 
have been to advise a detached attitude to property and a willingness to give 
way on the matter of personal rights. If that was a level at which Jesus 
offered instruction, then why should not the parable On Going before the 
Judge have been intended by Jesus to be of use at that level? However, it 
may be that theological and eschatological allusions were both implied at 
the original, literal, legal level of utterance; the human lawcourt and divine 
lawcourt were both implied within the parable, the one implied by the other. 
In that case the simple picture which Jeremias offered, of a shift from 
eschatological to hortatory, is unsatisfactory. The parable could in fact be 
classed as metaphorical. It is metaphorical in the sense that it works, as the 


44 One of the first of Jeremias’s pupils to discuss this problem was Wrege, 
Überlieferung, 63, 135. 

45 Young. Parables, 29; pace Davies, Matthew, I 519. 

^6 Vischer, Auslegungsgeschichte, 16-17; Harvey, Commands, 74-76. 
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Proverbs text did, allusively and powerfully within the limited area of a 
well-known religious tradition.*? 

Once the question of an original hortatory sense for one parable has been 
raised, the question of the place of hortatory teaching in the life and work of 
Jesus of Nazareth can be raised in general. That question has been asked in 
relation to the proverbs and aphorisms in the Gospels. There the material 
concerns wealth, character, status, humility; and it reflects on human 
responsibilities and on the nature of God. At the very least the Wisdom 
material suggests that Jesus was concerned with living faithfully before God 
and understanding his faithfulness and mercy in relation to everday life and 
the world around. His teaching was concerned with the nature of God, the 
nature of the world and our lives in the light of God's presence, justice and 
promises. It is possible to go further than that, and to suggest how such an 
emphasis relates to or corrects the current theories concerning Jesus' 
proclamation of the Kingdom of God. Perhaps the parable On Going before 
the Judge implies a new kind of audience for ethical advice. The incapacity 
of the hearer as a debtor to make sufficient repayment suggests as much. 
Actions of profound importance can now be expected of those from whom 
earlier little could have been expected. The impoverished and despised have a 
new dignity within the will of God; they are those from whom 
responsibility is anticipated. The presuppositions on which moral conduct 
had hitherto been based were being questioned. The questioning of those 
foundations and the message of the Kingdom belong together, particularly in 
Matthew's Gospel. 


7. The Influence of the Church's Situation 


There can be little doubt that the circumstances of the Early Church 
influenced the transmission of the parables. Jeremias makes two specific 
suggestions. First, the church's missionary situation influenced the trans- 
mission of the parables, and he offers the parable of The Feast (Mt 22:1- 
14/Lk 14:16-24) as an illustration. In Luke the repeated invitation to come 
to the feast does not belong to the original form of the parable (see Mt 
22:9), since the original parable envisages not the admission of Gentiles 
through missionary work but an inrush of Gentiles at the eschatological 
hour. Luke's form is therefore a secondary form accommodated to the actual 
situation of the primitive church. In Matthew the additional episode of the 


47 See Soskice, Metaphor, 154-155, on the parallel of Japanese court poetry, 
in which a poet could pick up an allusion from poetry created two hundred years 
before and expect that his audience would be acquainted with the image and its 
resonances. 
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man without a wedding garment illustrates the concern of the primitive 
missionary church to establish the place of moral responsibility within a 
Gospel of free grace. 

The history of tradition in the case of this parable is exceptionally 
complex, and if Jeremias's seventh principle were taken to imply that by 
adjusting the understanding of mission in Luke and revising the emphasis 
on morality in Matthew we can discover the original form of the parable, 
then the argument would be highly misleading. That can hardly have been 
Jeremias's intention. If, for example, the Matthean and Lucan parables are 
traced back in strictly literary terms to a single Q narrative source, it would 
probably be to a parable based on the ‘replacement’ motif: God has chosen a 
new people in place of the old. Any Lucan and Matthean adjustments which 
were made would have been made to that particular earlier source or to a 
form of that source; and there is no way of knowing if their source reflected 
Jesus' original intention. Jeremias was well aware of the problem; at a later 
stage in his discussion he admits the complexity of the history of tradition 
in the case of The Feast; he discusses the allegorization which has been at 
work there. When Jeremias's total argument is considered it is clear that he 
saw how long the route back to the original parable was. 

A second way in which the situation of the Early Church is said by 
Jeremias to have influenced the transmission of the parables is the supposed 
‘delay of the Parousia’: narrative features concerning the lateness of a king 
or a master or a bridegroom were in Mt 24:48 or 25:5 originally unstressed; 
they were given a fresh significance by early Christians as they awaited the 
Parousia. The phrase the ‘delay of the Parousia’ can of course carry many 
different meanings.*® In Jeremias’s work it implies that a change of 
emphasis took place in the expectation of the Early Church from that of 
Jesus. Whereas Jesus emphasized the outbreak of a calamity without any 
firm time commitment, the Early Church looked for the end of the calamity 
and the coming of the Lord. The parables reflect that change of emphasis: 
there is a particular interest in the period of time during which disaster, 
persecution and temptation will have to be endured.*? The phrase ‘delay of 
the Parousia’ can also be used in other ways. Those who posit a more 
radical break between the expectation of the Early Church and that of Jesus 
understand the phrase in this way: Jesus knew that the end was very near; 
the Early Church had to justify and explain its postponement. Grässer’s 
classic definition makes ‘Parousia delay’ a sense of acute uncertainty. This 
attached itself to the church’s expectation as early Christians wrestled with 
the ‘only form of eschatological hope which Jesus entertained’, a hope of 


48 Marshall, Eschatology. 
49 Jeremias, Rediscovering, 39. 
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near-fulfilment. It was an acute uncertainty for which the Gospels had to 
offer justification and explanation, of a kind which the eschatological 
parables provide." So in the case of Mt 24:48 xpovileı is neither a 
subsidiary feature of the story, showing the testing circumstances in which 
the servant of 24:48 has to work, nor simply that feature taken up into the 
church's experience of the Parousia's delay. It represents the church's 
creative response through the organization of the parable, qualifying the 
expectation of an early day of reckoning. A third way of understanding ‘the 
delay of the Parousia' minimizes the difference between what Jesus said and 
what the Early Church said: there is an interval before the end according to 
the church's understanding of salvation-history, but this is not a shift in 
understanding to meet a disappointment; rather it is a time of joy over the 
salvation-historical events which centre on Jesus’ own promise. His 
promise was that the end, associated closely with his own ministry, death 
and return, would come suddenly in a short space of time; in this the 
teaching of Jesus and the proclamation of the church differed little, the 
church maintaining that he would come suddenly although in a space of 
time of indefinite duration capable of being further extended.?! 

The New Testament evidence for the second position is limited, and the 
salvation-historical perspective expounded by the third forces the New 
Testament material into a mould ill-suited to all its contents. The first too 
has serious weaknesses, not least because in intertestamental literature the 
end days are understood as covering many different stages and extended 
periods of time. How Jesus saw the future in relation to himself is also 
unclear. Jesus himself could have seen his own death as part of the initial 
woes after which other periods would follow;>? alternatively he may have 
grasped from the Psalms, the Prophets and the Martyrs the cost of being a 
divine agent and the hopes of restoration to follow. 

Despite all these difficulties certain points are clear: it is clear that 
expectations in the Early Church of a swift arrival of the end in some cases 
caused problems about Christian responsibility (1 Thess 4:10—5:22), and 
that the death of Christians before the Parousia was a deeply felt problem, 
requiring comfort and guidance. It is also clear that phrases in Mt 24:48 and 
25:5 which may originally have been a traditional part of fictional narratives 
were given eschatological significance (implying belief either in an early or 
a late Parousia). What place these parables had in the eschatological teaching 
of Jesus or of the Early Church is far less easy to say in any detail. The 


50 Grässer, Problem. 

51 Cullmann, Salvation. 

52 Allison, End of the Ages, 137. 
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judgment theme in Jesus’ teaching is authentic and original** and warns of 
an impending disaster facing those who have refused God’s offer, although 
by no means only of an impending disaster. Through his servants God had 
consistently offered life and renewal and this had been consistently refused. 
Jesus recognized his own vocation within that pattern, and he issued his 
warnings in the form of parables.°> So it is possible to agree with Jeremias 
to a limited extent: ‘the delay of the Parousia’ affected the interpretation of 
these parables; but it could well be that the Early Church’s understanding of 
the ‘delay of the Parousia’ was part of a far more complex understanding of 
the future than Jeremias assumed. It could have involved initially a 
restatement of the prophecies of Jesus rather than a fear of their delay or a 
denial of their immediate fulfilment. But that lies a long way back in the 
past as far as the Gospel form of the parables is concerned. What we have in 
the Gospel parables has to be worked out parable by parable. The Matthean 
parables have individually and collectively their own story to tell. That is a 
safer method than to insist from the beginning that they must all cohere 
with a single definitive eschatological pattern. 

This seventh principle has been difficult to evaluate. In part its inclusion 
in the list of guidelines was obviously right. The parables were retold 
against the background of the church’s life and witness. Of that there is little 
doubt. But behind the use of Jeremias’s guidelines there are often significant 
assumptions: if we assume that by adjusting the understanding of mission 
and revising the moral approach, or by discounting the effects of the 
Parousia delay, the original forms of the parables can be restored, then the 
assumptions would have been ill-advised. Jeremias himself appreciated the 
complexity of the parabolic tradition, and this means that he was as aware as 
anyone that the route via this guideline to authentic parables is treacherous 
to negotiate. 


8. Allegorization 


Jeremias nominates three particular areas of allegorization in the parables: 
Christology (‘...the thief, the bridegroom, the master of the house, the 
merchant, the king, were interpreted of Christ, where originally the self- 


54 Reiser, Gerichtspredigt, 294 and passim. 

55 The classic examples are the parables (Mt 12:22-36 and par) The Kingdom, 
The Town, The House and The Strong Man, which in the context of the 
Beelzebub controversy confront the opponents of Jesus with the danger in which 
they stand. For the likely historical character of this debate, see Yates, Spirit. 
On the early dating of Mt 10:13-16/Lk 10:13-16, see Theissen, Lokalkolorit, 
49-61. 
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revelation of Christ was for the most part veiled...'),9 reward and 
punishment (‘the supper of salvation...the outer darkness’), and thirdly 
points of secondary detail. In a survey of the various source-critical levels of 
parabolic material he finds allegorization in all but the special Lucan 
material, and concludes that originally all the material was as free from 
allegorization as the Lucan. The introduction of allegorization by the Early 
Church was often, as in the case of the interpretation of the Marcan parable 
of The Sower, with the purpose of drawing practical exhortations from the 
text. Only by discarding those features can we arrive at the original meaning 
of the parables. 

The word 'allegorization' is dangerous because of its ambiguity. It 
requires very careful definition and the contribution of Klauck? to this 
process is of major importance. Following ancient patterns of nomenclature 
he distinguishes allegory, allegorese and allegorization. Allegory is defined 
as one of the few basic modes of speech; it is a rhetorical and poetic 
procedure capable of being used in various literary genera, and resulting, 
through the use of metaphor, in the addition of a ‘symbolic’ (we might say 
‘emblematic’) dimension to the text; allegorese is an exegetical method 
available for use on a wide range of texts, tending to an interpretation which 
disregards the intention of the original and offers a revelation of truth to the 
chosen, and found sometimes in the form of a Dream? or Vision 
Interpretation,?? with point-by-point explanation of the details of the vision; 
allegorization is then reserved as a term for the subsequent working over of a 
text, especially of a parabolic text, during extended oral or literary stages, 
particularly of its allegorical or metaphorical features, for example through 
the redactional process of setting the smaller and larger Gospel units in new 
contextual relationships or giving epic narratives a wider possible range of 
reference. 

The consequences of this definition for the study of Jesus’ parables are 
considerable. Using 'allegorical' in this threefold way we can accept that 
from a literary point of view the original parables of Jesus may well have 
had ‘allegorical’ elements. As we have seen, it was just as natural for Jesus 
to use ‘emblematic’ or ‘allusive’ language as it was for the Old Testament 
prophets to do so. Jeremias's exclusion of such material from the parables 
of Jesus on the grounds that they are allegorical elements can no longer be 
upheld. Klauck maintains that the parables are unavoidably ‘allegorical’. 
This is certainly true of the parables in their literary context. The reference 


56 Jeremias, Parables, 52. 
57 Klauck, Allegorie. 
For an example of this, see the Dream of the Cedar and the Palm in 
1QapGen XIX and Fitzmyer, Commentary, 99-101, on RNN 5293 RIN pao. 
59 See Zech 4:1-14 (MT and LXX). 
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of the parables was to the inbreaking of the Kingdom, and it is a 
characteristic of allegory, as the ancient rhetorical teachers understood it, that 
the text should point in one direction and the reference point in another; the 
text spoke of a feast, and the reference was to the Kingdom; they hinted at 
Christological claims; they interacted with the situation in which the words 
were originally spoken; they did violence to reality; they employed 
metaphor and allusion. From a literary point of view they were unavoidably 
‘allegorical’. Allegorization was a subsequent process; it was a result of a 
later editing of the parables. It increased during the post-Easter period due to 
the attaching of further metaphorical or allusive elements to the older 
tradition, through the making explicit of the implicit Christology and 
through the contributions of those who transmitted and edited the material. 
The effect of this was to increase the level of the allusiveness there. Quite 
different, but still within the parabolic material, are the examples of 
allegorese. Allegorese is an exegetical method, such as we find in the 
interpretation of the parable of The Sower, with its point-by-point 
interpretation of the text. The classification is appropriate on formal 
grounds. It is appropriate also on stylistic grounds since the grammatical 
form of the interpretation of The Sower closely parallels that of the Vision 
Interpretations in Zechariah. 

We shall need to give further consideration to all the points which Klauck 
has made. The discussion of allegorese is especially interesting in relation to 
the Matthew; there is a further example of point-by-point exegetical 
interpretation in the parable of The Tares; there are ‘fictional narratives’ in 
Matthew which can be regarded as Visions (e.g. 25:31-46), and the final 
parables in the Chapter of Parables (Mt 13) can be interpreted in the light 
of the formula quotation in 13:35: dvol&w Ev mapaßokals то OTöna pov, 
€pevEouar kekpuupéva ато Kkaraßoinis [kóopov]. Allegorese offers a 
significant area of research within the Matthean parabolic material, as it 
does, with different assumptions, within the patristic use of the parables. 
Essentially what Klauck has done is to return the boundary posts to where 
they stood in ancient times. Allegory is a basic mode, a poetic and rhetorical 
procedure found in many different types of speech, where, as Quintilian put 
it, aliud verbis aliud sensu ostendit’;6! allegorization is a process of 
increasing allegorical elements in the process of transmission; allegorese is 
exegesis of a narrative. Allegory in itself no longer provides a means of 
distinguishing authentic Jesus material from inauthentic. It was a feature of 
parables from the beginning. 


60 Lemcio, Structure. 
61 Quintilian, Inst Or vii.6.44. 
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There can be little doubt that the Early Church made collections of parables 
and we shall find a great deal of evidence of this among the Matthean 
parables. There is less evidence for the theory that the making of such 
collections led to the fusion of parables. For example, Jeremias suggests 
that the parable of The Door in Lk 13:24-30 resulted from a fusion of Mt 
25:10-12 with the three similes in Mt 7:13f,22f and 8:11f; but this neglects 
the strong possibility that Mt 7:13ff and Mt 25:10-12 belong to two 
separate traditions, the first of which formed a basis for the Sermon on the 
Mount and the second of which belonged to a triplet of parables. Lk 13:25, 
as its unusual syntax suggests, probably had a distinct tradition history 
independent of both. Not only is Jeremias's suggestion unlikely on his own 
source-critical terms; it is also unlikely that terms such as ‘fusion’ and 
‘transferring of features’ between parables are appropriate vocabulary for the 
processes involved in parabolic transmission. 


10. The Setting 


In establishing the tenth principle Jeremias gives considerable emphasis to 
redaction-critical work. Only by redaction-critical means is it possible to 
specify what changes have taken place in the context of the parables and in 
their introductions and conclusions. Unfortunately, as we shall discover in 
the discussion of the Matthean parables, the problems of redactional method 
which were described in Chapter One lay his judgments open to serious 
doubt: the introductions may in some cases belong to pre-Matthean 
groupings; the parabolic conclusions, far from being hortatory adjustments, 
could in some cases be integral to the purpose of the parable, although not 
necessarily to the original purpose of the parable. Mt 25:29 is such an 
example. Although originally, as Jeremias argues, a wandering logion, its 
use does not adjust the meaning of the parable of The Talents. It 
corroborates the parable’s main thrust. 

We included in our study of the definition of a ‘parable’ Jeremias’s ten 
principles because of the enormous influence which his work has had. Few 
scholars have so dominated one particular field of New Testament research. 
His definition of a parable, implied in those principles, was that the parable 
was a unique form, presenting with clarity and simplicity, when it is 
understood against the background of Palestinian life, the eschatological 
message of Jesus. Such a parable could only be found by looking through 
the Gospels to a history beyond them. Our examination of the principles or 
guidelines for recovering the message of the parables suggests that his 
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attempt to get back to the utterances of Jesus, shorn of their later 
embellishments and Hellenistic elements, is hazardous, and that in so far as 
it is possible to reach the level of Jesus’ authentic message, the parables 
may not express exclusively the eschatological message of Jesus nor only 
the message which Jeremias specified. The complexity of the history of 
tradition makes the journey back long and uncertain, and all the more so 
now, because so many of the signposts which Jeremias attempted to set up 
have had to be removed. That is particularly true of the fifth of them, the 
guideline of 'allegorization'. His definition of the parable is therefore an 
unreliable reconstruction. It is also an unhelpful reconstruction, in so far as 
it diverts our attention from what is to be found in the Gospels, preventing 
us from seeing what is actually there. What is actually there is a rich variety 
of forms, and these are best approached without the definition which 
Jeremias offered. 

We turn now to four major areas of parabolic study, using developments 
in source, form, literary and genre criticism. First, the developments based 
on source-critical insights. We shall note particularly the work of two 
schools, the Jerusalem and Lucerne groups. The Jerusalem school founded 
by Lindsey and Flusser® posits an original Hebrew Urevangelium and a 
stemma of relationships allowing for the possible originality of Matthean or 
Lucan texts over against Mark. It has the great advantage of suggesting a 
simple explanation for one of the problems with which we wrestled in 
Chapter One: the different level of agreement between Matthew and Luke in 
parts of the double tradition, and the levels of their agreement with Mark in 
the triple tradition. Lindsey suggests an explanation for this in terms of 
what he calls the Marcan Cross Factor: Mark appears to be responsible, 
through not being available at certain points, for the presence of verbal 
agreement between Matthew and Luke, and, by being available in the triple 
tradition, Mark appears to be responsible for their disagreements. That is to 
say, Mark, rather than being an original source, could be a corrupting 
influence in the tradition, with more serious effects on Matthew than on 
Luke. Already in the previous chapter, particularly in the references there to 
the Appendix, we have seen difficulties emerging for such a theory. 
Nevertheless the usefulness of the Jerusalem school is that it requires of us 
an initial agnosticism as to where originality and authenticity are to be 
found in the parabolic material. The reference to a Hebrew Urevangelium is 
also intriguing since it reminds us that the home of the parabolic form 
might be the Hebrew language rather than Aramaic. The Jerusalem theory is 
that the synoptic tradition reflects a Hebrew original translated literally into 
Greek, rearranged and reorganized so that original contexts and settings were 
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lost; the Synoptists had however an earlier, perhaps lection-based, Life of 
Jesus which provided Luke with a basic outline, and it is this latter source 
which causes the different levels of agreement mentioned above. The 
stemma of the tradition correspondingly shows two beginnings, the 
Urevangelium and the Life of Jesus. On this theory the contributions of the 
authors of the Synoptists are easily recognizable in unique vocabulary and 
literary techniques. This means that the Jerusalem school is willing to 
explore the parabolic tradition for original material, without the usual 
presuppositions: original features and forms might be found in Matthew, 
Mark or Luke. They are also searching for signs of Hebrew originals and are 
relatively confident that they can find them. 

Using this source-critical freedom, Flusser$? examines the clusters of 
motifs among the parables and the ways in which the motifs are woven 
together. He found that the motifs corresponded to those used in rabbinic 
teaching. As in rabbinic haggadah, the clustering of motifs served to 
communicate particular themes and a distinctive message. So, for example, 
the theme of wisdom and folly is presented through the use of several 
different motifs. In the parable of The Two Houses (Mt 7:24-27) it is 
presented by means of the contrast between two builders. In the parable of 
The Ten Young Women (Mt 25:1-13) it is presented through the motif of 
readiness or unreadiness for the return of the bridegroom, as in the rabbinic 
parallel the same theme is depicted through preparedness or unpreparedness 
for the return of the king's clothes. In the case of Jesus the theme is wisdom 
and folly in the face of the return of the Son of Man; in the case of the 
rabbinic parables it is wisdom and folly in the face of the recall of the 
human spirit to God. 

Flusser argues therefore that the parables of Jesus are derived from the 
environment of the world of rabbinic instruction and that the rabbinic 
parables and parables of Jesus belong to a common genre. They use the 
same or similar motifs to present similar themes and for a similar purpose. 
He distinguishes this classic anecdotal type of parable, with its strong moral 
imperative, from the later exegetical use of the parable by rabbis, and posits 
as a context for the development of the concise Hebrew story form the 
confluence of Jewish and Hellenistic influences to be found in Palestine 
during the first century CE.“ 

Brad Young developed several of these strands of argument: despite a style 
of compilation in the Gospels which differs from that in rabbinic literature, 
the parables of Jesus are recognizable as early corroboration of the thesis 
that the story parable was a rhetorical device of first-century Judaism; like 
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the rabbinic story parable, Jesus’ parables could treat the universal themes of 
repentance, compassion and forgiveness, human and divine. Young 
therefore resists the inference that many or most of the parables reflect a 
process of Christian self-definition. Jesus and the rabbis were at one in 
employing the parable to set out the far-reaching moral implications of 
relationships, human and divine.55 

In a more satisfactory statement of the complex relationship between New 
Testament and rabbinic parables, the Lucerne school takes account not just 
of the evident similarities but also of all the other factors relevant to the 
discussion—history, form, text, tradition, literary criticism and 
hermeneutics. Clemens Thoma and Simon Lauer saw the need for secure 
rabbinic texts, translations and commentaries. In their view the full range of 
texts needs examination. Neither Fiebig with his concentration solely on the 
Mekilta nor Flusser with his devaluation of the post-120 CE exegetical 
parables employs a wide enough base. There is, they maintain, an Old 
Testament precedent for rabbinic and New Testament parables, but no firm 
formal parabolic structure to be identified there. Hence the failure of scholars 
to agree on how many passages from the Old Testament should be classified 
as parables. Where then did parables come from? Not from Stoic-Cynic 
impulses, from Epicurean narratives where the story level and the meaning 
level are kept apart, nor from the lowly fable, although these do illustrate 
the kind of repertoire available for teachers of all kinds and persuasions. 
Within the rabbinic tradition the parable has its own complicated history, as 
demonstrated by its changing relationship to scriptural exegesis, to halakah 
and haggadah, and to homiletics. So a proper and exact method of 
comparison between all the different kinds of parables, Old Testament, New 
Testament and rabbinic parables included, is no easy matter. To avoid the 
apologetically based value judgments of previous parable research requires 
much more work on the texts and on the history of the texts." The Lucerne 
group is active in making available this kind of material so that comparative 


65 Young, Parables, 317-320. 
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material and analytical tools can be available for the detailed examination of 
the Matthean parables, as we shall see later in this study. One point is, 
howevet, clear from the work of the Lucerne group. They see the narrative 
parable as a feature of the communication process during the first century 
CE. To define precisely what a parable is remains problematic, since 
communication served such different purposes then, as now. In rabbinism it 
served a powerful and long-standing tradition. In the New Testament it 
served the specific context of the teaching of Jesus. There, as we shall see, 
the concept of communication, although in some ways appropriate, does not 
do justice to certain features of the Jesus tradition. 

The new resources of rabbinic scholarship and a fresh insistence on the 
compositional function of the Gospel parables have made possible an 
important further step forward. Recently a distinguished scholar acidly 
concluded that the massive work of Peter Dschulnigg9? had contributed 
nothing to the understanding of the Gospel parables because of the lateness 
of the sources used. In fact Dschulnigg's bringing together of rabbinic and 
Gospel resources has resulted in some extremely significant findings: in 
particular he has highlighted the persistence, over against what he finds in 
the rabbinic parables, of the interplay between the levels of narration and 
reference in the Gospel parables; in the Gospel parables the influence of the 
narrative is not finished when the story finishes. This interplay of narrative 
and reference levels is not characteristic of the Pesiqta parables; once the 
point of reference is reached, the story is forgotten. In the Pesiqta the 
strength of the referential aspect often weakens the role of the narration, 
even in the case of the double and multiple parables. These latter have 
similarities with the multiple parables of the synoptic tradition. Multiple 
parables are mutually interactive in both the Pesiqta and the Gospels, and we 
shall explore this insight in relation to the Matthean parabolic groupings.9? 
But the persistent character of the narration in the synoptic parables is 
remarkable, rendering their interpretation richly rewarding, if highly 
complex. Their general, sometimes open-ended, introductions and their 
metaphorical networks make recourse back to the narrative detail of the 
Gospel parables illuminating and stimulating. The result is, according to 
Dschulnigg, an important insight into the nature of the parabolic corpus as 
a whole. 

Dschulnigg has established ground rules for comparing and contrasting the 
Pesiqta parables and the Gospel material, and this is a measure of his 
success. What he has failed to do is to fulfil his declared intention to study 
the compositional function of the synoptic parables. The function, type and 
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content of the parables as they appear in the synoptic texts require a more 
thorough investigation. It will become apparent in Part Two of this book 
that the parables do not fit as easily and neatly into a single pattern of 
teaching as Dschulnigg suggests. They represent different lines of 
development and thought; in their present form they emerge from different 
homes, rather than from a single cradle of integrated teaching. 

In conclusion to this section, we have to admit that source-critical work 
has not been able to identify the nature of the parable. We have not been 
able to find a definitive point of reference for all the parables. Indeed one of 
the more important findings to have emerged from this area of work is that 
to isolate any single point of reference in the history of parables as 
definitive for the evaluation of all parables is probably mistaken. Source 
criticism can do little more than set the parables alongside a rich and varied 
means of communication within which Hellenistic as well as Jewish 
elements have a place. 

Second, the character and setting of the parable can be examined by means 
of four pieces of form-critical work on the parables. The first places the 
synoptic parables in the context of the Old Testament and intertestamental 
material and attempts a classical form-critical investigation of that material. 
Claus Westermann takes a functional view of parables and sees dialogue as 
the context of a parable. He establishes the important principle that 
figurative Old Testament language belongs within the context of proverbs, 
prophecy and psalmody rather than in narrative and law. Within those 
dialogical contexts its intensifying function claims a hearing for what is said 
and for each part of what is said. It is used of events in history, and employs 
the significance of the created order to give weight specifically to the 
dialogue between human beings and God. To the extent that parables are 
extensions of such ‘comparisons’ the same is true of parables also.’® 

Turning to the New Testament parables, Westermann distinguishes 
between parables of proclamation and parables of action. His analysis is 
made according to their wording, not their interpretation. He works with a 
fourfold classification, without claiming that this includes all parables. The 
four are: 

I Stories involving sudden change: parables of proclamation. 

П Parables of growth. 

Ш Announcement of judgment. 

IV Instruction for: (a) present action, or (b) future action. 
The purpose of the classification is not completeness. It is to note their 
themes and illustrate the different functions of the parables in their different 
contexts. 
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The analysis is useful, but the functions which Westermann describes are 
part of a larger prophetic complex. That complex involves words, acts, 
history, audience, subsequent record, and above all the belief that in that 
complex divine activity could be recognized. The communication process is 
based primarily on an understanding of God's relationship to humanity. 
Parables and prophetic sayings cannot be understood in isolation from that 
context; they cannot be understood apart from a complex which places 
prophetic work in the reality of what God initiates.’! That context of 
prophetic work will be considered in greater detail, but the detail belongs to 
the conclusion of this section on form criticism rather than to its beginning. 
At this stage we are concerned with Westermann's use of the classical form- 
critical method on the parabolic material and his placing of figurative 
material within the prophetic, wisdom and psalmodic context. 

What is the status of classical form-critical work when applied to the 
parables? Can it assist in the defining of a parable? The question of the 
status of form-critical findings is never easy to answer, and that is 
particularly true in form-critical studies of the parables. The status of form- 
critical work depends in part on the kind of classifications which are 
possible and on the interpretation given to the classifications; it depends on 
the feasibility of the three forms of analysis: synchronic, diachronic and 
functional. 

In the case of the Psalms it is evident that there are structures whose 
subsections are in consistent sequences and are demarcated by recurrent 
vocabulary and syntax. They are ideal material for synchronic analysis. The 
structures also belong to a genre from which there are striking comparative 
parallels in extra-biblical sources. Diachronic analysis is consequently 
highly illuminating. Providing that the setting of the Psalms is understood 
to be worship, individual and corporate, the content of the different 
Structures can be given summary interpretations for which the biblical 
descriptions of worship provide matching settings. So functional aspects, 
social, religious and existential, are all well attested. In all those respects the 
form-critical work on the Psalms can attract a high degree of general 
consent. A similar case can be made in relation to form-critical work on the 
Gospel miracles, providing, as Theissen insists, that the analysis is 
deepened by stressing the network of relationships within the texts.” 

In the case of the parables the situation is somewhat different. The 
vocabulary and syntactical material is not so consistently available across 
the different sources, despite the fact that rabbinic and Gospel material share 
common themes, and it is difficult to find matching settings in the biblical 
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material for any but a few of the parables. Diachronic analysis is made 
extremely difficult because of the problems which we have just noted in 
dating the mass of sources whose texts are only now becoming available in 
fully annotated forms. So it is not surprising that form critics differ in the 
descriptions which they give to parabolic forms. For example, to which 
category does Mt 25:31-46 belong, if it is a parable at all? Westermann is 
only able to give a specific classification to parts of the parable. It is 
difficult enough in Psalm criticism to classify one part of a text differently 
from another; in the parables the difficulty is increased several-fold. The first 
of the three subsections of The Unforgiving Servant is classified by 
Westermann as a ‘parable’ of proclamation. In the case of the Psalms their 
tradition history makes the classification of a part of the Psalm intelligible. 
That is not with any certainty the case with the parables. Furthermore 
parabolic texts invite inconsistencies from form critics: the classifications 
are technicaliy required to be independent of the act of interpretation; but the 
classification of the parable of The Sheep as ‘proclamation’ depends on its 
correspondence to a precise context in the ministry of Jesus, and that 
correspondence is only clear when the parable's central metaphor is given a 
specific interpretation.?? 

This discussion of the status of form-critical analysis of the parables can 
usefully be continued in relation to Bultmann's work. Bultmann is dealing 
with sayings in the Old and New Testaments, distinguishing the 
grammatical mood of the sentence from any ornamental characteristics. 
Using the Jewish mashal as his starting-point, he notes any possible signs 
of adaptation or expansion of sayings, whether through repetition of 
structure or through illustration or via some other means. Bultmann then 
turns from the syntactical to the ornamental, and comments again on the 
sayings tradition. This time he views the tradition from the point of view of 
its pictorial uniformity, approached again via the Hebrew mashal.?^ The 
mashal used down-to-earth detail as its main means of expression, and that 
feature is shared with many of the New Testament logia. Mt 5:45, for 
example, speaks of divine goodness, using the picture of sun and rain; the 
sun and rain are available to all, good and bad alike. 

This starting-point differentiates Bultmann's work from Jülicher's 
approach to the parables, and it is a point of which Westermann is critical. 
Bultmann is interested in the pictorial factor. He does not appear to be 
interested in clear-cut categories of formal analysis. Westermann sees clarity 
of analysis as all-important and sees functional analysis as the only way to 
seek it. Bultmann's approach is much more nuanced. He reviews the 
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material which he analysed syntactically, noting its concrete imagery, how 
this is intensified via hyperbole and paradox, how different kinds of 
comparison and pictorial imagery appear (Vergleiche und Bilder: e.g. Mt 
3:10; 5:14; 24:28, or in an expanded form Lk 6:39), and how the presence 
or absence of application affects the sense of the saying and the way in 
which its imagery can be grasped. In particular, when he includes examples 
of pictorial imagery, he recognizes that it is often redactional activity which 
gives the imagery its metaphorical form (Mt 5:13,14,16).75 Extended 
pictorial imagery or comparisons give us the ‘Similitudes’ (Gleichnisse).76 
From there on he follows Jülicher's categories: figurative material 
(Gleichnisse), parables in the strict sense (Parabeln) and example stories 
(Beispielerzühlungen).? 

Westermann and Bultmann enable us to recognize the role of the 
figurative material in the Gospels; figurative material promotes dialogue and 
with down-to-earth pictures intensifies and sharpens the conversation. But 
tight argumentation and exclusive categorization of the parabolic material do 
not suit the variety of the biblical imagery. In that respect Bultmann's 
method is preferable. Bultmann's contribution, in addition to his stress on 
the mashal, is in a suggestive reading of the texts which enables him to 
point to possible tendencies in the tradition. Aware of the subtle movements 
which take place as imagery, syntax and contexts change, Bultmann 
provided a model for all form and redaction critics of the parables to follow. 
He was mistaken in his assumption that simple, pure forms are early and 
complex forms are late; but that simply reinforces the importance of 
keeping the text as a constant reference point. 

If Bultmann's method is helpful in establishing some basic principles of 
form-critical work on the parables, it fails to deal with several aspects of the 
forms in the texts themselves. The third contributor to the form-critical 
discussion, Klaus Berger, draws our attention to aspects of the parabolic 
texts which need attention but which are not covered by Bultmann's method. 
These are the forms in the texts themselves. In his classification of them 
Berger prefers the ancient triple rhetorical distinctions: the forms are 
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concerned with changing the hearer by a rhetoric which is Advisory 
(provoking a person to action), Display (moving a person through a 
presentation) or Forensic (leading a person towards making a decision).78 
Since any New Testament texts which involve analogies or imagery may 
serve any of those three divisions, Berger classifies the texts under the 
general heading of Collected Forms. 

Berger sets himself an achievable target. He concentrates particularly on 
the synchronic, limiting himself to the text in front of him, and not 
attempting to move into the oral period behind the text. This has great 
advantages and encourages a detailed analysis of many different forms. His 
classification is fourfold: 


1. Descriptio: Parables in the Narrower Sense 


Some describe the absurd, e.g. 1 Cor 9:7; Lk 14:31; Mt 6:27 par; 7:9; 
12:11; 18:12-13 par. They are advisory in context and are separable into 
those with parallels in Jewish Wisdom literature, such as the Matthean 
material just cited, and those which have parallels in popular Hellenistic 
material, e.g. Philo, De Prov II 7, De Plant 175, and introductory phrases 
such as ‘Who among you...?' (Epictetus, Diss 1:27:15-21; see also 
Apocalypse of Elijah 1:23). Especially in the latter form, these synoptic 
parables have an argumentative and multifunctional character within a 
community setting. 

Other examples describe normality, using a single sentence structure (Mt 
25:29; as a riddle in Lk 23:31) or using narrative features, as in Mt 7:24-27, 
Mt 11:16-17 par, Mk 3:28f, Mk 4:1-9 par, Mk 4:26-29, Mt 18:4 and Mt 
13:33-52. They evidence a clear relationship to the emotions of the hearers 
(joy in Mt 18:14; fear in Mt 7:24-27); they deal with judgment or 
separation, contrasts such as apocalyptic material uses. They have a 
decisively Jewish background (Mt 7:24-27; James 1:23f; however, Lk 13:6- 
9 is Hellenistic). Some similitudes are concluded by or are associated with 
maxims. Some maxims function as similitudes within particular contexts. 


2. Narratio 
These have a narrative form (among the Matthean examples are Mt 20:1-16; 
25:14-30; 22:1-14; 25:1-13; 21:28-32; 18:23-25; among the Lucan are Lk 
18:9-14; 18:1-8; 10:30-37; 12:16-21; 14:16-24; 15:11-32; 16:19-31). They 
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often have authoritarian dramatis personae; they are sometimes parallel to 
the Hellenistic declamatio; they register a decision or require a decision (as 
in 2 Sam 12:1-7). This gives them a relevance to community relationships. 
They have the short, fictional character of the Hellenistic narratio, 
resembling the fable in this and its argumentative function, whether 
hortatory or advisory. They also add, by way of commentary, and perhaps to 
a greater extent than is true of non-New Testament texts, a concluding 
reference to the area of concern addressed in the story; and they have a close 
relation to the argument of the context to which they belong, as a 
conclusion, an example, or a definition. 


3. Discursio 


Here parabolic material has entered a distinctively new form (see Mt 24:30- 
25:30 and 1 Cor 5:6b-8). It concerns figurative material relevant to the 
interim period before the coming of the Lord. Alternative cases and 
possibilities are envisaged; only in this classification among the parables are 
beatitudes added; the group may conclude with a peroratio. Typical of the 
form is the use of rhetorical questions and imperatival interruptions. It 
appears to have developed, perhaps late in the tradition, to explore within 
the Christian community the relation of ethics and eschatology. 


4. Allegoria 


This is a specific way of relating two texts: there is the original text and 
there is that which interprets it in relation to a fresh situation. The resultant 
metaphors are identifiable only by those ‘in the know’ but are in an unusual 
association. The writer alone may be responsible as in Rev 5:6,8 etc.; a 
revealer may explain the picture as in Rev 21:1ff; or a dialogue between 
revealer and receiver may result in an interpretation which offers many 
points of explanation. This may concern a Christological interpretation of a 
vision; or in the case of Mk 4:10-12 an ecclesiological interpretation of the 
parable, interpreting the text for a self-conscious minority; or a heavenly 
journey where word and symbol interact. 

Berger stresses the many similarities which exist between the Epistles and 
the Gospels in terms both of forms and genre, and between the Gospels and 
Jewish and Hellenistic literary texts." One issue concerns the 
appropriateness of such comparative analysis. With respect to the rhetorical 
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character of the Epistles the suitability of oratorical analysis for the latter 
genre has been questioned.8° Uncertainty in the case of the Epistles must 
give way in the case of the Gospels to real anxiety. The similarities between 
the Epistles and Gospels are evident, but it is important to monitor carefully 
the degree of persuasion present in the Matthean material. The word 
‘rhetoric’ needs to be understood in its most general literary sense, and there 
are indications that Berger intends that. 

There is much to be gained from this approach. Berger's case is 
particularly strong in the first section of the Descriptio group. Arguments 
drawn from biblical and non-biblical parallels, recurrent vocabulary, syntax 
and motifs—all suggest a common form. To this form belong Mt 6:27; 
7:9-10=Lk 11:11-12; Mt 12:11; Lk 11:5-8; Lk 14:28-30; Mt 18:12-13=Lk 
15:4-6, some of which have a single and some a double format. Biblical and 
non-biblical parallels confirm that this is a widely used form of 
communication. Berger does not draw the likely conclusion that the form 
could go back behind the written Gospels, since his concern is to identify 
the rhetorical forms in the text. But he would surely be justified in doing so, 
in the limited degree to which he allows himself that luxury.5! The spread 
of the form across the traditions is further encouragement to the view that 
this is a pre-Gospel feature of the parabolic material. 

But there are problems with Berger's first group: is there a correlation 
between form and function? Only by stretching and switching the three 
rhetorical categories can Berger make his theory approximate to the 
bewilderingly complex usage to be found across the material designated for 
this group. As Berger recognizes, contexts promote major shifts of usage 
and only the roughest of generalizations are possible. 

The central question regarding the Descriptio section is whether or not 
Berger' s method does justice to the actual text. There are two key examples 
in his treatment of this group, where it can be argued that Berger has 
identified a parabolic feature but not done justice to the actual form as it 
appears in the text. In the case of the parable of The Sheep, nowhere is the 
issue faced that the actual text of the Matthean form is apothegmatic, and 
apparently apothegmatic at Matthean and pre-Matthean stages (see the 
parallel in the Apocalypse of Elijah 1:23-27).8? In the case of Mt 7:24-27, 
cited five times in the discussion, nowhere is the actual form of the 
Matthean text noted.’ Nor is the function of 7:24-27 mentioned, although 
in the Narratio section similar summary functions are noted. 
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It is evident from this observation that Berger's argument is based on 
selected features of the text, and that his selection is governed by rhetorical 
categories. The particular parabolic feature which is central to the Descriptio 
section is well attested in literature. But it would be a petitio principii to 
assume that it is a literary feature and nothing more. It could well be argued 
that it reflects immediate, oral communication rather than communication 
via a written form. 

Berger's Narratio section finds similarities between the narrative parables 
and the fable. These parables are found in several levels of the synoptic 
material and represent the range of parabolic material where the narrative 
element, as distinct from the traditional pattern within rabbinic material, has 
a significance which persists beyond the end of the story. Berger is right to 
note the integration of these stories with the immediate literary contexts in 
which they appear. They are built into the Gospel contexts and are part of 
the Gospel's literary strategy. Whether this actually means, as Berger 
assumes, that they function with relatively less autonomy as narratives 
because of their integration into specific contexts is to be considered in the 
individual treatment of each parable.5^ Integration into a context does not 
necessarily mean that the narrative cannot also present an area of freedom for 
reflection and response. That is particularly so when, as Berger indicates, the 
subjects which these parables address are as complicated as wealth, mercy, 
perseverance, and the justification of a place in the Kingdom for sinners and 
Gentiles. 

The question of the autonomy of narrative parables belongs with the 
observation that their background is in the ancient fable. The style and 
brevity of the fable suggest that its narrative may be subordinate to a 
particular argument. It is directed, so it is often assumed, to the making of a 
particular point. But that is not altogether true either of the fable or of the 
parables which resemble the fable. The fable often requires the reader to pay 
attention to the tension between the final maxim and the narrative.3° The 
Gospel parallels require an even greater attention to that tension, since their 
structure and style can change during the course of the narrative; it can begin 
in a fable-like style, and then continue in a different style. The classic 
illustration from the material designated Narratio by Berger is Mt 18:23-35, 
where the style of the third act of the parable is not consistent with the first 
two acts. The question of the autonomy of these parables has to be 
considered later in more detail. 

Section 3, Discursio, makes room for material which promotes discursive 
thought. It is not clear why the verses in Mt 24:30-25:30 are specified in 
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isolation from 25:31-46, but the recognition that parabolic material may 
assist reflection on eschatology and ethics modifies the emphasis on 
primarily directive categories. This is one of the indications as to how 
Berger understands the rhetorical genre. 

So far in the review of parabolic form criticism three significant factors 
have emerged: the variety of the figurative material makes classification of 
forms tentative, the importance of the mashal, and the role of the parabolic 
texts as they appear in the written Gospels. Drury, a fourth contributor to 
this area of research, builds on those three features of parabolic form 
criticism and links them with observations on the prophetic context and its 
development in apocalyptic material.8° He cites a number of examples of 
mashal (1 Sam 10:9-13; Ezek 17, 12:22; Isa 14:4; Num 23-24) and 
describes them as distillations of historical experience in a compact instance. 
He traces this historical interest through the use made of figurative material 
in Daniel (2:49), in intertestamental material (2 Esdr 4:13-18) and in the 
Early Church (Gal 4:21-31), suggesting that the synoptic parables as they 
appear in the Gospel texts can be illuminated by a historical perspective. 
The parables, like the prophetic oracles, are part of a pattern through which 
the divine events in history are recognized. 

Drury gives a central place in his discussion of Old Testament parables to 
the figurative material in Ezekiel. He describes the material as comprising 
*complex allegories with a determinative historical context'. In this respect 
Ezekiel, Drury argues, is the father of the commonest kind of parable in the 
Gospels, 'the allegorical historical parable'. The 'allegorical historical 
parable' takes many forms, but it is essentially an imaginative use of 
figurative language in relation to a specific historical setting. In Ezekiel 17 
the prophet binds disconnected narrative features into a sharp political 
comment on the international politics of his time. Such an allegory can 
*become deed', as in 24:3 when Ezekiel cooks meat in a rusty pot 
representing Jerusalem. Similarly in Mk 12:1-10 history is the subject of 
the allegory, as it is the subject of other smaller parables in Mark (Mk 
2:21f) and the ‘end of history’ parables in Mk 13. 

Despite the exaggeratory claim that this represents the commonest form 
of synoptic parable and despite the confusing use of the word ‘allegory’, 
Drury's use of prophetic parallels to the synoptic parables has much to 
commend it. Its chief weakness is a failure to set those parallels in an 
adequate prophetic background and to find an appropriate terminology for 
that background. To describe allegories as a concatenation of symbolic 
persons, places, things and happenings signifying a parallel concatenation in 
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the actual world, even given a univocal approach to symbolism, is to use a 
sophisticated terminology from today's culture without enquiring if it is 
suitable for the ancient prophetic culture. To speak of 'allegories becoming 
deed' is also a step away from the self-understanding of a Hebrew prophet. A 
different world requires its own distinctive terminology. 

The most important attempt to find such a terminology is Stacey's 
discussion of prophetic drama. Three areas of that study are relevant here. 
First, when considering an Old Testament prophetic book, five different 
kinds of people have to be considered: there is the prophet acting under a 
sense of divine compulsion; there is the uncomprehending Hebrew onlooker; 
there are the prophet's disciples, selecting and making the first record of the 
prophet's work; there are the theologically sophisticated editors of the 
prophetic text; there are the believing commentators who interpreted the 
prophet’s work in terms of the whole canon. Second, when considering Old 
Testament prophecy, it is the divine event that is central to the prophet's 
work. Yahweh is constantly at work in history and the prophet's role is to 
signify this. That reality of the divine event has its existence in various 
guises: as the will of Yahweh, in the mind of the prophet, in the prophetic 
oracle, in his dramatic acts, in the arena of history, and in the historical 
record. How these are related to each other is less important than the way in 
which each can be known as a manifestation of the divine reality. So, for 
example, the Fall of Jerusalem can be a divine act, a prophetic oracle, a 
flask broken before the elders, an actual horror, a series of actions, and a 
bitter record. The consequence for parabolic research of such a view of Old 
Testament prophecy is that the oracles, parables and apocalyptic visions are 
manifestations of the divine power and will, mirroring, representing, 
interpreting, heightening and revealing its true nature. Third, in the context 
of Old Testament prophecy the time factor resembles the complicated 
interrelation of past, present and future, of prediction and fulfilment, of 
cause and effect experienced in worship. Those three areas of study 
illuminate the distinctiveness of prophecy: word, record and fulfilment are 
related to the central divine reality and are expressions of that reality.97 
With that clarification of the classical prophet's role the relationship of 
parable and action in the life of Jesus can be investigated afresh. 

We summarize our findings so far. The synchronic material from rabbinic 
and Hellenistic sources with parallel groupings of motifs and similar 
presentations of plot and character, and the diachronic material especially in 
the Old Testament and intertestamental material, used alongside a pattern of 
prophetic action identified as word, act, record, fulfilment and event, show 
that the parabolic form is a distinctive form of utterance. Implied in these 
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findings are two recommendations for the study of the parables: the text and 
literary context of the parables are to be a main area of enquiry; and it would 
be inadvisable to study only one kind of parable, or the parables in isolation 
from their contexts. All Matthean imagery, aphorisms and narrative fictions 
are relevant to the study and the discussion of the Matthean parables. 
Without them the Matthean perspective on the parables would be 
incomplete. 

The third way of studying the parables, the redaction-critical method, can 
also contribute to our search for a definition of the parable. There are some 
who argue that the study of parables should be limited or guided by the 
redactional usage of the word параВол in the Gospels. This would 
significantly reduce the range of our enquiry. In Mark this would mean that 
the range of study would be much more limited than that of the mashal. It 
would include only the small fictional narratives of Mk 4, a proverb (Mk 
3:23), a riddle (Mk 7:14-23), a kind of ‘object lesson’ (Mk 13:28) and the 
extended fiction in ch. 12:1ff. Some regard this evidence as crucial. 
B. Scott follows Kelber in regarding as determinative for the interpretation 
of the Gospel as a whole the parable as defined in 4:11: the parable 
‘determines those inside and outside'.9? Similar arguments have been 
presented in the case of Luke.8? It is worth presenting the comparable 
findings for Matthew’s Gospel too: the distribution of mapaßĝoàń in 
Matthew is well within the range occupied by the word in Mark. The 
statistics for rapaoA1 are: 


Mt 17x These occur in chs. 13, 15, 21-22 and 24. 
ch. 13 12x 
6x Par Mk; 3x No Par; 1x Diff Lk; 
1х Diff Mk or Par Mk; 1x Diff Mk/No Par. 
ch. 15 1x Par Mk (Mt 15:15=Mk 7:17) 
chs. 21-22 3x 2x Par Mk (Mt 21:33,45//Mk 12:1,12); 
Ix Diff Lk (Mt 22:1 The Feast); 
ch. 24 Ix Par Mk (Mt 24:32=Mk 13:28). 
Mk 13x 10x Par Mt; > 2x; ? 1х.90 
Lk 19x 9х No Par; 7x Par Mk; 
Ix Diff Mk; 2x Diff Mt. 
Elsewhere: Heb 9:9; 11:19. 


Luke uses tapafody of a Proverb at 4:23, 5:36 and 6:13, of a warning at 
12:41, and of fictional narratives where the word sometimes accompanies an 
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introduction (4x) or a saying (3x). To restrict our study to the uses of 
тараВ3оА would be to meet with internal contradictions (see Mt 18:12- 
14/Lk 15:3; Mt 22:1-14/Lk 14:16-24) and with external contradictions (see 
the Yohanan ben Zakkai parallel). 

A further factor in the discussion is introduced by the use of tapaBoAy in 
Mk 4 par. These passages contain a great deal of material relevant to the 
defining of a parable and a full discussion of them must be reserved for Part 
Two. But significant for our discussion is that each of the Gospel writers 
linked mapaßoAn with nuotrjprov (Mt 13:11; Mk 4:11; Lk 8:10) and with 
the Isaiah quotation (Mt 13:14-15; Mk 4:12; Lk 8:10); the definition of a 
parable cannot adequately take place apart from those redactional 
considerations. What each Gospel writer understood a parable to be is an 
essential element in the attempt to define it. A parable cannot be defined in 
terms of a historical moment behind the Gospels; it belongs to the 
presentation of the good news in the Gospels and our definition must take 
account of that. We can summarize as follows: the function of Mk 4 was 
encouraging, exhorting, warning, reminding the readers of their 
responsibilities, warning them of the dangers which may attack their faith, 
pointing them to new stages of that faith, and assuring them of the glorious 
future which is promised to them?! The parables play an important role in 
that presentation and are seen to be part of the pattern by which so many 
hear, some make such varied responses, and some fail to understand at all. 
How that could be part of the divine purpose is one of the problems with 
which Mark wrestles.?? In so far as the parables are a means of 
communication, they are properly recognized to be part of the problem. Mt 
13 heightens the problem. In Matthew 13 there a contrast between the 
privilege and the potential failure of discipleship. To know what is revealed 
through God's Son, even to know it hesitatingly and incompletely, is to be 
aware of what the Kingdom means; but it is also to be aware of the 
seriousness of the call to repentance. It is a warning to faithful and 
unfaithful, that all live in the light of God's judgment. The parables are 
involved in that message. Luke's call to perseverance in discipleship is a 
key to the understanding of the parabolic message in that Gospel.?? The 
Lucan parables point the way of discipleship, illuminate and illustrate it, 
and emphasize the struggle and promise which the way involves. These 
three synoptic passages show that it is impossible to do justice to the 
definition of a parable without the insights which come from the redactional 
perspective.94 
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An important contribution from this perspective is Erlemann's 
theological analysis of the Matthean parables. Erlemann?? studied under 
Berger and his work extends the insights of Berger and Weinrich to answer 
the question: what did the parables, in particular the Matthean and Lucan 
parables, say about God, or rather, what did the Gospel writers register in 
the parable concerning experience with God? How does the imagery of the 
parables relate to religious language? How do they relate to traditional 
imagery, particularly that of the Old Testament? 

Most attempts to answer these questions from the parables have simply 
expounded the roles ascribed to God, as Hoffmann did, or have treated the 
parables as part of a Christian history of ideas, as Aulen did. Alternatively, 
like Harnisch, they have stressed the performative function of parables, 
making them into a kerygmatic event; they are to be seen as the Gospel 
brought to speech. With the reinstatement by Klauck and Berger of allegory 
as a legitimate means of parabolic interpretation and the reaffirmation of 
their character as direct communication, fresh answers to the theological 
questions become possible. Following Weinrich, Erlemann recognizes a 
multiple intermeshing between the elements of the story and the elements of 
the situation to which the story leads. That feature of the parables opens the 
way for a newly structured method of parabolic interpretation in which what 
is said about the experience of God can be systematically researched. 

Such a method has, according to Erlemann, four stages: identifying the 
parable's purpose and its thematic unity, the literary and historical context 
of the divine imagery, the function of the divine imagery, and the 
theological background to which it belongs. This unravels the multiple 
metaphors of the Matthean and Lucan parables. In the Matthean material 
there are the commercial metaphors, owner and householder, which lend 
themselves to an exploration of the depth in everyday morality for Jew and 
for Gentile; there are also the royal metaphors, king, ruler, host and judge, 
with the implied factors of time, travel and return in their narratives, which 
offer an eschatological viewpoint, pointing to the end of time as the: 
ultimate justification for how we are to behave in the interim. In this way 
the innovative power of the imagery used of God impinges on the changes 
of behaviour and attitude appropriate to the Kingdom of Heaven. Its power 
and creativity derive from the community circumstances in which the 
narrative parables were set. The problems of wealth, racism and religious 
identity lent the imagery immense power. 

The friendlier disposition of the Lucan metaphors also had its links with 
the community situation. Their basic alignment is, according to Erlemann, 
with the neighbouring Jewish circles and seeks to achieve a right use of 
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property especially among the more wealthy Jewish Christians. The 
problems of Jew and Gentile interlock in the Lucan community, with the 
contrast between rich and poor, and the disadvantaged position of the 
Gentiles over against their wealthy neighbours. God welcomes sinners (Lk 
14,15); imagery which announces that welcome takes prominence. The 
judgmental aspects recede, until in Lk 19 the issue becomes that of the 
recognition of Jesus. Whereas the earlier parables in Luke courted the 
hearers, from Luke 19 onward the Gospel finally indicates what is decisive 
for adherence to the community of salvation: Judgment is the consequence 
of failing to recognize Jesus as King. 

So, argues Erlemann, in both Matthew and Luke God is not abstractly 
conceived. The language is situational. The immediate situations are 
addressed by what is said of God, the integration of imagery and context 
being effected above all through the melting together of the divine and the 
Son of Man/Christ imagery. 

The attempt to evaluate the parables theologically is a significant part of 
the interpreter's task, and Erlemann's fulfilment of that task is perceptive 
and critically alert. Reference will be made in Part Two to his work on 
individual parables. There are however two issues relevant to the definition 
of a parable which his treatment raises. The intermeshing of narrative 
parables and the social context to which they were addressed needs a more 
dynamic model. The narratives were open to different parts of the Matthean 
community and different social levels within the community would have 
responded in different ways; slaves would have responded differently from 
landowners and city officials. Second, the emblematic metaphors taken 
together are not only reflections on the experience of God; according to the 
definition of metaphor which we have preferred they are suggestive of the 
transcendent level of Matthew’s сопсегпѕ,?? a level which corresponds to the 
prophetic context to which the parables belong. 

So a theological factor needs to be incorporated in the definition of a 
parable, and the final part of this chapter will examine further ways in which 
that can be attempted. Ricoeur's definition of the parable provides a starting- 
point. To define a parable, first, we are to understand the probing of moral 
attitudes and the building of fresh perspectives through parabolic language. 
We can probe moral attitudes and build fresh perspectives because rooted in 
language is a potential for interpersonal and intrapersonal dialogue?? such 
that metaphor becomes the language of hope, and narrative the imaginative 
exploration of human possibilities. It is not for the philosopher to provide 
the grounds for this rooting in language of the potential for dialogue, so 
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Ricoeur judges, although in his work on biblical hermeneutics he provides 
the counterpoints between the philosopher's virtues of solicitude and the 
theologian's grace, hope and love.?? 

Ricoeur's definition of a parable is in terms, second, of the manifestation 
function of religious language.!°° The parables, thanks to their 
extravagance, disclose the religious or sacred dimension of human life. They 
are a mode of discourse which applies to a narrative form a metaphoric 
process; and that definition conveys in technical language the spontaneous 
conviction of the reader that she/he has to do at one and the same time with 
a freely created story and with the transfer of meaning which does not affect 
just this or that part of the story but the narrative as a whole, and which 
becomes in that way a fiction capable of redescribing life.10! 

And, third, according to Ricoeur a parable represents the distinctive world- 
view of Jesus, although the ultimate referent of the parable is not the 
Kingdom of God but buman reality in its wholeness. The Gospel parables, 
and with them the Gospel narratives, disclose a world already graced and a 
mode of human being that corresponds to that world. From a point of view 
of affirmation and trust and the goodness of Being, Ricoeur recognized the 
goodness of Being as reaching its decisive event in Jesus Christ. It is that 
which finds expression in the рагаЫе.!02 

That analysis illustrates in itself the difficulty of defining adequately what 
a parable is and how it functions. It is an analysis which raises the crucial 
problems of why they should hold a central place within Christian teaching 
and preaching, and whether it is necessary to identify their original intention 
and meaning. It also helps us to identify how it is that the parables function 
as objects of universal human interest and specifically as affirmations of 
hope. Ricoeur is of course perilously close to a position where the literal 
meaning of a metaphorical utterance is considered false and the metaphorical 
sense is considered true. As we saw earlier, that is a position which the 
Gospel writer Matthew would oppose. One way in which the Kingdom of 
Heaven is important is because of what it must mean within our human 
society and relationships. The acts of mercy, love and faith appropriate to 
the parables belong in and with the world. 

Ricoeur's view that the reader has to do at one and the same time with a 
freely created story and with a transfer of meaning which affects the narrative 
as a whole extends to the wider relationship of parable and Gospel. We have 
to interpret the insertion of the parable in the Gospel form as part of its 
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meaning for us. We understand the parable with the help of the written 
Gospel; we also understand it, as Ricoeur maintains, against the distortions 
of the Gospel. Ricoeur examines Freudian categories as tools of suspicion 
and criticism, noting the danger of projecting our wishes onto the Gospel, 
and maintaining that symbol, narrative and metaphor provide a dimension of 
transformation in which self-awareness is deepened and broadened. 

There are dangers in Ricoeur's approach. Ricoeur shares with the 
theologians of the New Hermeneutics, especially Ebeling and Fuchs, an 
interest in the parables as a language event, as presenting the reader with an 
opportunity to see life and the world in a new way. His interest is in the 
meaning-effect of symbol, metaphor and narrative in relation to human 
possibilities. One result of that emphasis on meaning-effect is an 
attenuation of the critical method by which fact and fiction in relation to the 
life of Jesus may be distinguished. Behind that attenuation of critical method 
lies an assimilation of the paradigm of historical enquiry into a paradigm of 
literary construction. As Thiselton expresses it, we are trapped within an 
intralinguistic world in which the traditional notion of ‘reference’ has been 
transposed into an internal relation within a phenomenological system.!03 
Nevertheless Ricoeur's insistence on holding the balance between parabolic 
narrative and Gospel, so that one is seen as corrective of the other, deserves 
further examination. 

Assuming for the moment that the ‘parable’ is a distinctive form of 
speech, what can be said about the relationship of the parable to the Gospel? 
Can the 'parable' act as a safeguard for the Gospel? Has it a distinctive 
function to perform within the Gospel corpus? There are several ways of 
arguing that case. One is the possibility that the genre of the Gospel owes 
its existence to the transforming effect of parable on the biography genre:194 
the parable as the form most closely associated with Jesus and as a sign of 
the Kingdom was fused with the common Graeco-Roman biography genre 
to produce the Gospel of Mark; the parable fused with the Egyptian-Syrian 
Wisdom collection to produce the Gospel of Thomas. In both cases the 
parable, based on the capability of metaphor to transform meaning, 
transformed the contemporary genre. The parable generated the Gospel. As a 
historical judgment the claim is open to serious question. If we assume that 
Mark is the first Gospel, the first Gospel is that in which the short narrative 
fiction parable is least evident. The parable occupies a very small space 
within Mark to exercise such a transformatory role. Judged historically, the 
claim that the parable created the Gospel is dubious. 
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Another way of presenting the argument is that the Gospel owes its 
existence to the parable's relation to the Kingdom.!95 It is the Kingdom of 
God which provides the authentic hermeneutical horizon. The argument has 
several stages to it: the parable is dependent for its significance on the 
mysterious reality of the Kingdom; this is how the parables are presented in 
the Gospels; they are parables of the Kingdom. The Kingdom is however a 
symbol, a tensive symbol (to quote Perrin's position); that is, a symbol 
which cannot be expressed by any one referent; if a symbol is not to remain 
an entirely mysterious unknown it requires ways in which some of its 
significance may be explored; that is the task which the parabolic metaphors 
perform; in performing that task they make known the good news of the 
Kingdom; they generate the Gospel. However the parables can only generate 
the Gospel, and they can only explore the nature of the Kingdom, in so far 
as the Kingdom makes their narrative religious; the parable is dependent for 
its significance on the mysterious reality of the Kingdom. 

This is an intricate argument with many significant features. Three are 
important for our present discussion: ‘Kingdom of God’ does not belong to 
the plane of conceptual abstractions; it has a powerful, transcendental 
reference with associations through traditional metaphors and myths. A 
parable is metaphorical process and narrative fiction: it can register a historic 
challenge to the hearer's world through the shock of metaphor, and persist in 
time through its relative autonomy as a narrative. The Gospel has, third, a 
rooting in the historical proclamation of the Kingdom via the living voice 
of the parable. The parable sustains an authentic hermeneutical horizon. 

One of the main difficulties with this approach to a parable is in the claim 
that a parable retains ‘the living voice’.!°6 Our argument has been hitherto 
that source-critical, form-critical and redaction-critical method has shown 
detailed identification of an authentic tradition to be extremely hazardous. 
Does not the claim that a particular parable sustains the living voice rest 
then on highly subjective judgments? Does not one scholar look at a parable 
from the Gospel of Thomas and judge it to be authentic, while another 
judges it to be unauthentic? Moreover, to the extent that there is, on the 
assumptions of this theory, an inevitable element of distortion as a parable 
is heard in its Gospel context, how is the hearer to distinguish the truth 
from the distortion, unless it be by some private faculty? If the answer is 
given that the corpus of parables provides a testimony to the living voice 
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and this provides a criterion for each separate parable, then we are back to 
the problem with which redaction criticism has faced us throughout this 
discussion: the distinctiveness of the form, the structure and theology of the 
parables in each of the Gospel traditions.!?7 Perhaps the central difficulty is 
provided by the historical context which we have just described, within 
which the synoptic parables came into being and were in constant use. An 
authentic ‘voice’ would only be identifiable (and only then with great 
difficulty) if the Jesus tradition from start to finish could have been 
hermetically sealed off from all other influences. Otherwise we are dealing 
not with a single stock of language but with all the range of narrative 
languages, available to Jesus, to the narrators and to the hearers. The 
complex network of influences which we described as characteristic of 
diachronic research provides a realistic setting for the parables of Jesus, but 
it also rings the death knell of any attempt to isolate an authentic ‘voice’. It 
means that any parable which is claimed to be a 'performance' of an 
authentic original could just as easily be the product of a chorus of 
contributors. 

So the fundamental assumption with which this view of the parables 
operates is flawed, for all the valuable insights that view provides. Jesus 
proclaimed the Kingdom; his proclamation built new perspectives for those 
who heard and understood, and parables played a part in that proclamation. 
But we do not have the parables as and how he told them. We have the 
parables as part of a network of storytelling and tradition for which the Near 
East, the Old Testament and the Early Church were all renowned. 

Part of the argument which we are rehearsing concerns the nature of 
narrative and the relationship of narrative to the Gospel genre. The narrative 
parables are narratives par excellence and narratives have become a centre for 
hermeneutical and theological enquiry. The reasons for this are many; some 
are obvious, others are less so. Stories have become important because they 
democratize theology; they take back theology from the professional and 
enable anyone who tells their story to participate in the theological process. 
Stories create community; they are relational, building networks of interest, 
sympathy and understanding. They are an index of the world-view of any 
culture.!9 Stories can challenge the world-view of a culture or a religion.!® 
They bring together the particular and the universal, so they are ciphers of 
transcendence, irreducibly about people in relation to the rest of reality. 
They put us in touch again with lost sensibilities and open our lives again 
to powers of renewal smothered by modernity.!!° Narratives can expound 
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external history, so that theology can be seen to be rooted in events; they 
can expound internal history, as the white South African novelist Nadine 
Gordimer!!! has shown recently. Narrative can explore the nature of God 
without committing us to a description of God; narrative can depict the 
character and style of religious responses past and present. The form of 
narratives enables the narrator and the hearer to share in the story, so that 
narrated stories become our own as we narrate or hear them. We fill in the 
gaps in the narrative with our questions, ideas and responses. We respond to 
the stories and the values they express; and if we recognize in them values 
which we dispute, we can reconstruct or deconstruct the stories as we retell 
them. 

Important questions arise: how justified is the claim that narratives 
exhibit the reality to which Christian words and propositions point? One 
answer is that a word such as ‘holiness’ is not a shorthand for a narrative, 
even if that narrative happens to be a key episode in the Old Testament, 
such as Isaiah 6. The reverse is true: the narrative at every stage of the 
discussion of ‘holiness’ has a limited and particular, if rich and dynamic, 
role. How justified is the claim that theology is narrative because human 
experience is narrative in form? There are moments of attention, intuition 
and heightened consciousness which are of incredible density, taking the 
form of a cognitive and transcendent quality. Not all significant human 
experience is, in the normal sense of the word, narrative. How justified is 
the claim that narrative reforms worlds, as Ricoeur claimed it could? As we 
have seen, literary narrative has the potential to lock humanity within an 
intertextual world of its own making. How justified is the claim that 
narrative theology takes us back behind the difficulties caused by the 
Enlightenment? The African theologian Nyamiti speaks for many when he 
replies that a mythopoeic theology is unfit for the modern African élite and 
cannot cope with the problems of the African world. The central question is 
however whether stories are reliable expressions of faith and belief. When 
Clement of Alexandria opposed gnostic narratives, was he signalling an 
unreliability in the genre? It is one of humanity's greatest gifts, through the 
exercise of imagination and reason to create and explore networks of 
conceptual thought by which the value of narratives and the suggestiveness 
of belief can be examined sympathetically but critically.!!? Because of this 
it is insufficient to consider the role of narrative alone, even narrative 
alongside symbol and praxis.!!? The conceptual exploration of faith and 
behaviour deserves attention in the study of the ancient world as in the world 
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of today.!1^ Conceptual exploration, engaging critically with narrative 
exploration, is of course capable of self-destruction. That also was true of 
the ancient world, although not so obviously true as in today's. The search 
for an ultimate ground, or ultimate grounds, beyond yet constitutive of 
meaning, occupies the attention of philosopher and theologian alike, and is 
unlikely to be found in the narrative or in the idea. They both have their part 
to play; but neither penetrates the ultimate mysteries. For Matthew, as for 
us, the ultimate is sensed in the history of humanity's pilgrimage with God, 
the obedience of a people with a vocation, and the conversation which God, 
despite its apparent impossibility, encourages. It is only within that all- 
embracing reality that the parables and the proclamation of the Kingdom 
play their part. 

Unfortunately ‘story’ and ‘narrative’ no longer carry a simple meaning. In 
the literary study of the Gospels ‘narrative’ can include ‘discourse’ as well as 
*actions'. In philosophical discussion 'story' can be any form of discourse 
which carries a world-view or an organizing focus for living. Such a 
confusion of normal usage and specialized usage creates problems, setting 
up particular difficulties for the study of narrative in the Gospels. That is 
not to say that the specialized use of these words is wrong. The specialized 
use reflects in some cases the narratological distinction between on the one 
hand the studied way in which a story is told, with anticipations and 
flashbacks in its own particular sequence of narration, and on the other the 
events, characters and actions as perceived in a normal chronological 
sequence. The distinction is important and relevant to parabolic research. But 
it is possible that the attempt to see how a whole Gospel moves, to 
concentrate on the plot according to which it is organized, may have blunted 
perceptions of the important differences between the function of a discourse 
form and the function of an action sequence. Many of the parables appear in 
Matthean discourses; although they are narrative in form, they are discursive 
by context; so it will be helpful to keep in mind the two ways of observing 
a discourse: as part of the Gospel plot and as distinctive over against the 
narrative action.!!5 

We may plot the story; we may also enter it. The invitation issued by the 
Matthean Gospel is, according to Thiemann, an invitation to enter the world 
of the text.!16 With broad strokes Thiemann depicts that ‘world of the text’ 
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and encourages us to enter it. The brushwork is worthy of an artist, but 
lacks the attention to detail required by an art lover. His bland dismissal of 
chs. 22-25 in three inaccurate lines suggests that the pace, if not also the 
plot, has been seriously misjudged. That section indicates clearly that the 
emplotment time differs radically from the biographical time: the Son of 
Man, who judges all, who will judge all, is himself judged (25:31-26:2). 
Has perhaps the influence of Frei’s Christology, to which the annotations 
bear eloquent witness, influenced the artist’s hands? We shall be looking for 
a more nuanced approach to the theology of Matthew than Thiemann’s, one 
which belongs more clearly to the first century of Christian thought than to 
the twentieth, and one which recognizes the role of language and of 
metaphor in revealing the ‘One Who Is’.1!7 

To what extent then is it possible to say of all the synoptic parables, and 
to what extent can one say of the Jesus parables, that they create a fresh 
horizon for us, probing and changing our moral and religious understanding? 
A helpful clue is offered by Riches.!!® The parables of Jesus expressed, 
especially through the use of metaphor, his perception of God and the world. 
His metaphors challenged the commonplace beliefs of particular groups by 
using language in a creative, non-conventional sense. So Jesus’ hearers were 
invited to revise their understanding of God’s rule and entertain a different 
view of contemporary values and practice and humanity. He stretched the 
normal means of communication in the first century almost to breaking 
point as he attempted to describe what was significantly new. But this in 
turn opened the way for others of his own community whose linguistic 
conventions were different. They followed in his steps and contributed to the 
shaping of cultural webs whose strength can still be felt today. They 
responded in terms of their own language and culture, and in terms of their 
own community’s life and practice. 

To examine these significant shifts Riches uses the idea of 
Wirkungsgeschichte: that is, the method of plotting the historical effects of 
a text, from its original moment of interaction with its readers’ 
expectations, through its subsequent readings, through its reproduction in 
literary form as those expectations change (not least as a result of the impact 
of the text itself), and through the impact of the features of the text in 
different situations, crises and moments of creativity. The method involves 
knowing what people thought at the time of the original utterance and what 
were the commonly accepted implications of a particular statement; it 
involves knowing how far Jesus was using existing terms in their standard 
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sense and how far he was tailoring the material to his own purposes. That 
kind of tailoring could take place in many ways. The parable of The 
Workers is, according to Riches, a reworking of contemporary 
commonplace beliefs about justice and reward. The horizons of expectation 
are being redrawn:!!9 the master's relation to the workers is shown to extend 
beyond any contractual obligations. In this way the pattern is set for a 
construction of new social worlds, exploring and probing popular 
understandings of human obligations. If we ask what this would have meant 
against contemporary Jewish expectations, against the background of fear of 
avoula and a breakdown of moral norms, the parable would have addressed 
the fear that the relationship of the people to God had been disturbed or 
undermined. The parable would have been a discussion of God's justice and 
mercy, redirecting the community's self-understanding. 

But what of that same parable in its Matthean context? How does the 
parable operate in that context? According to Riches, Matthew uses the 
parable of the Gentiles’ situation vis à vis the Jews. He has set the parable 
in a Marcan context which almost has the effect of turning Mk 10:31, ‘The 
first shall be last, and the last first', into a general rule. For Jesus the 
question is about the nature of God in the light of God's gifts; it asks what 
the fact that God rewards in different ways tells us about the nature of his 
rule and the consequences of this for those who feel outside his dispensation. 
Matthew is building a basis for a new kind of community; he is 
constructing a new world for his community and he is using as building 
blocks notions of the Law, of commands which those who are called into 
the service of the Kingdom are to obey, and of obedience that will be 
rewarded in the age to come. The new wine has to be put into old skins. 

There is little doubt that the parables of Jesus paved the way for others 
whose linguistic conventions were different, and who in responding to the 
original impetus of the work and teaching of Jesus contributed to the 
shaping of new cultural webs. They responded in terms of their own 
language and culture, and in terms of their own community's life and 
practice. The relation of the parables of Jesus and the parables in Matthew 
can therefore usefully be presented in terms of Wirkungsgeschichte. 

In four respects our study of the Matthean parables will enable us to see 
this Wirkungsgeschichte in a different way from that suggested by Riches. 
First, the history of the parable of The Workers is rather more complex than 
Riches suggests. This made it a richer and more controversial resource for 
Matthew to use. Second, a parable such as the Matthean The Workers does 
not necessarily reinforce obedience and rewards; it encourages reflection and 
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responsibility. As Thysman sees,!??the parables introduce important 
counterpoints to the legal material of Matthew. In so far as the parables are 
open-ended they encourage reflection on the use and function of legal 
material. Third, the Vision element within the parabolic material takes us, 
as part of the Wirkungsgeschichte of the texts, well beyond normal 
historical causalities.!?! It introduces elements into the definition of 
Wirkungsgeschichte which are especially evident in the history of the 
parables. There is an element of newness at work in the parables, 
transforming the tradition with a high degree of discontinuity between the 
beginning and the end of the New Testament parabolic material. The 
parables are, seen from the Matthean perspective, a rich theological resource 
on which to draw; and this is true in their discontinuity from, as well as in 
their continuity with, the parables of Jesus. Fourth, our fresh approach to 
the genre of Matthew indicates possible levels at which the writing of the 
Gospel may have operated within the structure of social change in early 
Christianity. It offered the opportunity to exercise responsibility, social and 
corporate, in the face of the ideologies of the day. 

To summarize: Our primary concern has been to define a parable: do we 
mean the parable as Jesus used it, or the parable as the Gospel writer wrote 
it, or is there some criterion independent of the Gospels by which we may 
define a parable? To answer this we looked at four main areas of parabolic 
research. From a study of Jeremias's ten principles we concluded that if we 
mean by a parable the form which Jesus used, then we have probably 
evidence of only some forms which Jesus used, of only a limited number of 
distinctive elements which can be traced to him, and that we can reconstruct 
the detail of individual exemplars of those forms only with difficulty. We 
considered whether it was possible or right to separate the Jesus parables 
from other contemporary fictional narratives. Having studied the relation of 
Jesus' parables to the rabbinic and Hellenistic narrative tradition we found 
that, far from assisting us in identifying the specific character of the Jesus 
parables (except in the one issue of the persistent quality of the narratives), 
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the comparisons tended to class the parables as communication. Form- 
critical studies by Westermann, Bultmann, Berger and Drury suggested a 
sharper classification: that the power of parables belongs within the 
prophetic tradition. The parables belong, as far as the ministry of Jesus is 
concerned, within an ancient framework of authoritative and divinely 
inspired declaration. Their metaphors, their history, their tradition and their 
theology are best examined using the prophetic tradition as a model. As 
Stacey has shown, the prophetic tradition was understood as a manifestation 
of divine reality. Within the transmission of the Jesus tradition the function 
of the parables shifted. The continuities of the parables with the imagery and 
aphorisms of the rest of the synoptic tradition, and their subtle functioning 
within literary contexts, point to the likelihood that similitudes and 
narratives belong to a creative stage of the tradition which stands behind the 
written texts. To judge by redaction-critical studies, no definition of the 
parable is complete which does not deal with their changed and their 
changing role. They accompany the good news within the Gospels. Within 
the Gospels some of them express an indebtedness to their social contexts: 
they point to forms of speech about God and these forms are indebted to the 
situations and communities to which the parables belonged. They also 
stimulate deeper questions on issues fundamental to those communities and 
their faith, not least because the Kingdom with which they are associated 
can be offered in spoken form. Finally, the genre studies point to the central 
difficulty of defining what a parable is. Parables hold a key place within 
Christian teaching and preaching; but it is not entirely clear how they 
operate there. Presumably they represented the world-view of Jesus, in 
contrast to the world-view of some of his contemporaries; and the question 
is how the form in which we now have those parables relates to that 
original world-view. There is also the question as to how the original 
parables and the parables in their present form contribute to the message of 
the written Gospels. One way of answering these questions is by tracing the 
effect of the parables within the work and witness of the Early Church. This 
is an important area of research. How far those effects can be traced 
systematically and causally in Matthew’s Gospel will be examined in 
Chapter Three. 

What then is a parable? The insights from these four areas of research 
show a form shifting from dynamic directness of prophecy to the greater 
openness of the literary mode.!?? They witness to a historical impulse 


122 The word ‘openness’ is used to indicate several interrelated possibilities: 


there is the openness of narrative fiction used in oral communication, by which 
even opponents may find themselves drawn into conversation (Linnemann, 
Parables) and faced with new issues and values (Arens, Gleichnisse, 
Kommunikative Handlungen, especially 66-68; Stein, Introduction); there is the 
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which was capable of generating the universal appeal of the good news. 
They illustrate the involvement of social forces and cultural attitudes within 
the history of an expanding testimony to the divine nature and to the 
universal, mysterious quality of language in its failure and resilience. That 
is the area of interest which we need to cover in our study of the Matthean 
parables. In so many ways the pattern which we are describing and the 
theological background in which it belongs resemble the history of the 
prophetic oracles; and that is the model which will be explored further as a 
basis for work on Matthew’s Gospel. 

This gives us the clear indications which we need for the next stage of the 
study. We have identified specific aspects of method which need to be 
incorporated into the study of the Matthean parables. To restrict the study to 
elements designated mapaßoın would involve all manner of contradictions 
and inconsistencies. All imagery, aphorisms and narrative fictions are 
relevant to the study; the discussion of the Matthean parables would not be 
complete without them. All the four major areas of parabolic study will 
need to be represented, and the networks of influence will need to be traced 
for each parable. The order in which the parables are discussed will have to 
take these into account, so that inner relationships of the parables within the 
Gospel are fully exposed. We need to be aware of how the parabolic material 
relates to surrounding contexts, not only because the contexts suggest how 
the parables might be understood, but also because we need to measure the 
interaction within the Gospel of parabolic and non-parabolic material. 


openness of what is written to the original reader and to the levels of readers and 
interpreters of later generations; there is also the openness of the text in terms 
of the events of disclosure which may attend the process of interpretation, 
performance and institutionalization (von Balthasar, Theodramatik, I 15-46; see 
also Theologik; Lash, Theology, Part IT). 


CHAPTER THREE 


THE FUNCTION OF THE MATTHEAN PARABLES 


The study of the Matthean parables can throw fresh light on the intention, 
purpose and genre of the Gospel as a whole. Chapter One looked at the 
possibility of a new genre model. Chapter Two indicated the range of 
material which needs to be addressed if the Matthean parables are to be 
studied. This chapter explores the seven areas, noted in the Introduction, 
where new approaches to the Gospel are needed. It considers the role of the 
parables in each of them. Detailed commentaries on all the parables are in 
Part Two, and the method and arguments basic to this chapter will be found 
there. It is sufficient to say at this stage that Part Two comments on the 
parables in all the groupings which reveal networks of interest, source, 
context and material. They are examined under the five headings of: 1) 
micro- and macro-contexts, along with the associated figurative material 
there; 2) their literary redaction, Gattung, Form and structure; 3) their 
‘history of tradition’ with consideration of synchronic and diachronic 
parallels, and how they were used; 4) their distinctiveness in relation to the 
corpus of parables; and 5) their distinctiveness in relation to redaction. 

The first of the seven studies noted in the Introduction concerns the 
inadequacy of the traditional hypotheses used to solve the synoptic problem. 
In the light of refinements to the study of vocabulary and style in the 
Synoptic Gospels, the Streeter hypothesis, although preferable to all others, 
lacks a suitable model by which to monitor the changes from the sources to 
the finished Gospels. The parables in Matthew suggest one way in which 
this might be attempted. The Matthean Chapter of Parables, Mt 13, as is 
the case with Mt 18, presents its source material in a network of 
relationships, within the chapter and with Marcan and Q sources outside the 
chapter, requiring more than a literary solution. Although Mt 13 has a clear 
beginning (13:1) there is a flow of material from Mt 11 to Mt 13.! 
Matthew chs. 11-13 form a complex of material, demarcated by 11:1 and 
13:53, which draws material from both Mark and Q. Two parables with 
parallels in Luke sit awkwardly in this Matthean context? The Children’s 
Games (Mt 11:16-19/Lk 7:31-35)? mocks the inconsistency of those who 


1 See pp.191-193. 
2 Catchpole, Q, 47. 
3 See p.268. 
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reject both John and Jesus. In the Matthean context however the parable 
creates unexpected associations. Matthew's use of ёру in 11:19 and épya 
in 11:2 has the effect of linking together with Wisdom not only John and 
Jesus but the disciples as well (10:8; 11:5; see 11:23). They all share the 
dangerous calling of Wisdom's envoys (10:17-42; 11:12-13/Lk 16:16). The 
section from Mt 11:2 to 11:29 is not exactly a model of clarity. Matthew's 
addenda to the unit Mt 11:3-29/Lk 7:19-35 contain tortuous movement of 
thought, especially in 11:11-15. The thought shifts to and fro, giving 
various estimates of John, which suggests that the writer was not free to 
order the material logically and clearly. From that point of view, and from 
the point of language, source, form and redaction criticism, Mt 11:2-19 
could well have been pre-Matthean; in form-critical terms it is a scholastic 
apothegm to which other traditions have been attached. The second of the 
parables, The Unclean Spirit (Mt 12:43-45/Lk 11:24-26),* would have been 
an appropriate sequel to the Beelzebub controversy in Matthew as well as in 
Luke. That is confirmed by an overview of the Matthean parabolic material 
in that section. In Matthew the picture of The Divided Kingdom (Mt 12:25- 
26),5 with its aspects of absolute authority on the one hand and civil war 
and desolation on the other, is suggestive of the chasm between Jesus' world 
and the world of his opponents, between the powers of evil and the power of 
God's Spirit; the three other parabolic sayings underline that contrast. The 
Unclean Spirit would have followed that sequence most appropriately, 
perhaps more appropriately than is the case in the Lucan form of the 
controversy (Lk 11:14-23; see the ‘Will of God’ logion at Mt 12:50 and Lk 
11:28). The reason why The Unclean Spirit does not appear at the end of 
the Beelzebub controversy in Matthew is much more easily explained by 
reference to the tag 'this evil generation' (Mt 12:39,45) than through any 
immediate thematic association. That is not to imply that The Unclean 
Spirit makes no sense in its current Matthean position. In Matthew it is a 
fable pointing out the continual threat mounted by the powers of evil, 
against which the only defences are (with the support of the Spirit) the 
positive qualities of religious living (watching your language, being 
receptive to the will of God, exercising humility, taking up your cross). 
But that is a tribute to the flexibility of a fable rather than a reason why 
Matthew might have put it where it stands. 

Such concerns as we recognize in the fable (Mt 12:24-26) make 13:1 a 
continuation as much as a new opening. What goes before and what comes 
after 13:1 concerns the dangers and opportunities of Christian living. The 
shape and order of what follows in 13:1ff is one of the most intriguing 


^ See pp.272-273. 
5 See pp.270-272. 
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questions in the whole Gospel. Of particular interest are two parallel 
groupings of material: The Sower and its Interpretation,® divided (as in 
Mark) by the explanation about the role of parables, and The Tares and its 
Interpretation,’ divided by a group of parables and a fulfilment saying about 
‘parables’. The extraordinary feature of the former, the parable of The Sower, 
is that the Matthean form of the Interpretation does not pick up some of the 
distinctive features of the Matthean form of the parable. A careful 
comparison of the two forms of the parable, the Marcan and the Matthean, 
and the two forms of the Interpretation, the Marcan and Matthean, suggest 
they all four had a degree of independence. Certainly the complicated pattern 
revealed by the comparison makes it highly unlikely that Matthew sat down 
with both parable and Interpretation and did some editing on the Marcan 
forms to produce the Matthean. Between the parable and its Interpretation 
stands Mt 13:14-17, a section which includes the explanation of the role of 
parables. It is common to both Mark and Matthew, and gives the 
Interpretation of The Sower a revelatory context, underlined by Matthew 
through the addition of the beatitude in 13:16 (a Q logion). In the second of 
the parallel groupings, The Tares has a far more controversial tradition 
history. It resembles the Marcan parable of The Seed Growing Secretly in 
vocabulary but not in form. It is a companion of the The Mustard Seed and 
The Leaven, two Q parables. Its position in Mt 13 fits with both 
relationships, the relationships with Mark and with Q material. Its 
Interpretation lacks some of the links with The Seed Growing Secretly but 
has itself associations with another parable, The Net? The ending of The 
Tares and the ending of its Interpretation use vocabulary found in the Q 
version of John the Baptist' s teaching. Most interesting of all is the parallel 
syntax of the Matthean Interpretation of The Tares and the Interpretation of 
The Sower, a parallelism which Matthew and Luke share against Mark 
(alongside other Minor Agreements in those passages)? The position of the 
Interpretation of The Tares, separated from its parable not only by the 
fulfilment saying but also by The Mustard Seed and The Leaven, adds a 
further feature to the picture. There is no simple explanation for such a web 
of relationships. Nor is there is a simple conclusion to be drawn regarding 
the overall shape of the chapter. Certainly there is no overall programme for 
the chapter to be read off from the initial Particles.!? One dividing point in 
this part of Mt 13 is the departure of Jesus from the crowd and the approach 
of the disciples to Jesus. The Interpretation of The Tares follows. A partial 


See pp.287-289, 303-305. 

See pp.331-332. 

See pp.315-316, 356. 

See pp.303-304; p.29 n.34. 
9 See pp.289-290. 
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explanation of this web of relationships would be to assume that a well- 
known story such as The Sower circulated widely and that its Interpretation 
circulated also, sometimes independently. But that would be only a partial 
solution unless two further assumptions are made: first, that some early 
form of The Tares had a relationship to the Q parables, perhaps through a 
grouping of parables; and, second, that the pattern of The Sower and its 
Interpretation influenced one other parable, and one only, namely The Tares. 
Implied in that solution would be a very significant admission: that the 
Marcan and the Q material had some level of interplay before the writing 
down of Matthew's Gospel. In one way, because the subject matter is 
parabolic, that is not altogether surprising. Parables are stories for telling, 
and of all the synoptic material the parables are the most likely to have been 
broadcast through several different areas of the Early Church. Nor is it 
particularly difficult to envisage collections of parables. The Beelzebub 
controversy illustrates how a triple or quadruple use of parabolic pictures 
makes a highly effective response within an argument. 

The complexity of these relationships in Matthew 13 requires something 
more than a literary solution. It seems to require space and time for the 
gathering of parabolic collections and for influences to pass to and fro 
between those who espoused particular traditions. It seems to require, as the 
history of The Tares suggests, someone who worked with the various 
traditions over a period of time, listening to them, rehearsing them and 
eventually bringing them into the form of a written composition. The 
process also involved bringing together material with different emphases. 
The Interpretation of The Tares encouraged patience with other people, even 
with those who might be regarded as sinful, in the sure knowledge that all 
must eventually be called to account. By contrast other parts of Matthew's 
Gospel, such as 18:15-17, required an immediate disciplinary response to 
those who transgressed specific accepted norms. It appears that material with 
different emphases has been brought together. The acceptance of traditions 
by those espousing different viewpoints is an important assumption. It is 
part of the model by which the synoptic problem can be solved and the 
Streeter hypothesis given a working basis. 

There is another overlap of Marcan and Q materials in Matthew chs. 21- 
22. It is by no means clear whether the interlocking vocabulary, some of 
which is special to those contexts, points to an earlier triplet of Vineyard 
parables, or to a triplet involving a Marcan and two Q parables (The 
Tenants, The Two Sons and The Feast).!! An earlier grouping of parables 
is very likely. The Matthean group of parables in Mt 21-22 is concerned 
with the ‘replacement motif’. It is usual to explain their presence and form 


1! See pp.400, 409-410. 
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in terms of Matthean redaction: Matthew wished to show that Israel had 
been rejected and another nation had taken its place. The linguistic evidence 
does not support that judgment. It is unlikely that the ‘replacement motif 
was redactional, and, on balance, it is more likely that the grouping of 
‘replacement’ parables took place in advance of Matthew's work.!? Almost 
certainly ‘replacement’ was already a feature of the parable of The Feast”? at 
the level of its Q background. As for the parable of The Two Sons,!^ the 
history of that particular parable is a mystery. The clearest moment in its 
tradition history is its association with 21:32c, where there is a contrast 
between two groups: sinners whose initial refusal was followed by a change 
of heart, and others who though they initially refused were later given a 
second chance to repent, but to no avail. The Two Sons is a classic rabbinic 
morality parable, and its history may be linked with the Q ‘rejection topos’ 
in Lk 7:29-30. Although in Matthew it anticipates two clear statements of 
the ‘replacement motif? (21:43 and 22:8-9), and although it can itself be 
regarded as an expression of that motif, it is rather more than that. It is 
about a second chance for the leaders of Israel to repent, a second chance to 
which the question about authority in Mt 21:23-27 provides an introduction 
(21:25). John provided them with a first opportunity; he offered a baptism 
of repentance (see Lk 7:29-30). The arrival of Jesus provided a second. 
There are several other opportunities for repentance in two following 
parables, the parables of The Tenants (Mt 21:33-46) and The Feast (22:1- 
14). So there is a common theme to all three parables (The Tenants, The 
Feast and The Two Sons). The Tenants and The Feast have developed a 
form of the ‘replacement motif’ which is overtly moral: repentance must 
take the form of moral action in the face of impending judgment. 21:31c is 
phrased more ambiguously (see Lk 7:29), and presumably it was not 
Matthew who created the ambiguity. So the parables in Matthew chs. 21- 
22, like Mt 13:2ff, may represent an overlap of Q and Marcan parabolic 
interests. According to that material, acts of unrighteousness would be 
judged; the unrepentant leaders of Israel have been warned that the judgment 
would come. 

Another group of parables brings together the same combination of Q and 
Marcan material. This is to be found in the eschatological discourse: The 
Thief, The Two Servants and The Ten Young Women (Mt 24:42-44/Lk 
12:39-40; Mt 24:45-51/Lk 12:42-46; Mt 25:1-13/Lk 12:35-36).1° Mt 
24:42 and 25:13 surround the trio with the call to watchfulness, a motif 
which is shared by Mark and Q (see Lk 12:37). Watchfulness means 


12 See p.412. 

13 See pp.409-410. 

14 See pp.390-399. 

15 See pp.429, 443-445. 
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avoiding carelessness, laziness, unreadiness, especially unreadiness for the 
Son of Man. So the trio both at the level of Q and at the level of the 
Gospels is concerned with different aspects of watchfulness, and especially 
watchfulness for the coming of the Son of Man. The pre-Lucan concern is 
with the reward for watchfulness; the pre-Matthean Q material is concerned 
with watchfulness as obedience. This trio of parables has a very significant 
feature. It exhibits variations in the agreements between Matthew and Luke; 
there is very close agreement in wording between Matthew and Luke in the 
parable of The Servants and fairly close agreement in The Thief,!® this 
contrasts sharply with the major differences between Matthew and Luke in 
the third member of the trio. These variations in agreement are difficult to 
explain on the basis of a fixed Q text, especially when the third part of the 
trio moves into an area not usually covered by Matthew, that of death and 
the issues which death raises. 

In sum, Mt 13, Mt 20-21 and Mt 24-25 all witness to the existence of 
groups of parables at earlier stages of the synoptic tradition. A trio of 
parables has the advantages of intensity, exploration and encouragement to 
decision. A threefold presentation gives emphasis; it encourages discursive 
reflection; and it commends decisive action. The development of such 
groupings of parables in advance of Matthew's Gospel brought together 
material from Marcan and Q traditions. In some cases the form of these 
collections cannot have been the result of Matthean redaction. The complex 
way in which these collections were formed is difficult to explain using 
literary redactional theories. The Streeter hypothesis offers the best 
possibility of an explanation, but on its own the Streeter hypothesis is 
insufficient to explain all the details. A different model is required, according 
to which pre-Matthean parabolic collections of material were made and were 
drawn from Marcan and Q sources. In advance of the final writing down of 
the Gospel of. Matthew these collections were presumably rehearsed by 
Christian groups. It would make most sense if these groups of Christians 
were acquainted with either Mark or Q. They espoused different attitudes and 
practices, and were beginning to share common features of the Jesus 
tradition. In this way the parables point to a new model for understanding 
how Matthew's Gospel developed. 

The second of the seven areas of study where new approaches to the 
Gospel of Matthew are needed concerns the structure of the Gospel. 
Attempts made to monitor the plot of Matthew's Gospel have often rested 
on insecure judgments.!” False judgments have been made regarding critical 
points in the Gospel narrative. The functions of the Matthean discourses in 


16 See pp.227, 433-435. 
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relation to the whole structure have been variously assessed. The discourses 
have been treated as part of the narrative and not as a distinctive feature 
within that narrative.!8 So the monitoring of the plot and of the structure of 
the Gospel both need fresh attention. The parables become important in this 
discussion when it is recognized that four of them occupy structurally 
significant positions within the discourses: The Two Houses (Mt 7:24-27), 
The Householder (Mt 13:52), The Unforgiving Servant (Mt 18:23-35) and 
The Sheep and the Goats (Mt 25:31-46).!9 The position of the four parables 
can be described as follows: each of them occurs immediately before a 
Matthean demarcation formula, before 7:28 ‘When Jesus concluded these 
words’, before 13:53 ‘When Jesus concluded these parables’, before 19:1 and 
before 26:1 “When Jesus concluded all these words’. There are minor textual 
variations in these formulae which were dealt with earlier.2° Each of the four 
parables concludes a section demarcated by a Matthean formula; and since 
parables conclude synoptic sections only rarely, the similar position of these 
four deserves attention. They constitute a structural feature of the First 
Gospel. 

There are four ways of discussing this structural feature. The first defines 
the ways in which the parables ‘conclude’ their Matthean sections; the 
second looks at the generalization that ‘parables conclude synoptic sections 
only rarely’, the third examines some of the redactional possibilities opened 
up by the discussion of the four parables, and the fourth examines their role 
in relation to the structure of the Gospel as a whole. 

Although the four parables have a common position in that all four 
precede concluding formulae, they operate in that position in different ways. 
The senses in which they ‘conclude’ the Matthean discourse material differ. 
Each of the four can be said to provide its own distinctive kind of 
conclusion to the material in which it stands. 

To identify these differences the parables need to be examined with four 
factors in mind: 1) the frame of reference provided for each parable by its 
preceding context; 2) the character of the connecting links joining the 
parable to its context; 3) the structural and linguistic features of the parable; 
4) the nature of the imagery employed in it. 

The last three of the factors, 2), 3) and 4), are self-explanatory. The first 
of them needs expansion; it concerns the frame of reference provided by the 
parable’s preceding context. It is possible to assume that the section 
concluded by the parable and its concluding formula is the Matthean 
discourse. The Two Houses concludes the Sermon on the Mount; The 
Householder provides the ending for the Chapter of Parables; The 


18 See pp.139-140. 
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20 See p.10 n.7. 
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Unforgiving Servant is the closing word for the chapter on Discipline; and 
The Sheep and the Goats is the finale of the Eschatological Discourse. As 
has been indicated, that is not necessarily a safe assumption. The start of the 
discourse is not as clearly demarcated as its conclusion. The Sermon on the 
Mount has a well-defined opening, but the same cannot be said of the other 
three sections, those concluded by The Householder, The Unforgiving 
Servant and The Sheep and the Goats. Scholarly discussion of these sections 
has not infrequently insisted that they should be treated as parts of larger 
units: Mt 13 has been treated as continuous with chs. 11-127?! Mt 18 has 
been extended to include thematic material in 17:22-27,22 and Mt 25 has 
been considered as part of a major unit inclusive of chs. 23-25.23 The 
method used here takes account of these possible variations. It also avoids 
one particular danger, the danger of treating the concluding formula as 
positive proof that the previous material is a unit with an identifiable theme 
or subject. The previous material may not be clearly defined as a unit and 
may be less homogeneous than is implied by a theme or heading. 

With those four factors in mind we examine each of the four parables. We 
ask first: in what ways is it appropriate to speak of the parables concluding 
the sections of Matthean material? 

The frame of reference for The Two Houses (7:24-27) is provided by two 
of the emphases in the Sermon on the Mount: on the one hand ‘end-time 
judgment’ (7:21-23) and on the other ‘Wisdom morality’, with its associated 
motifs of providence and obedience (6:25-34).?^ A connecting link between 
the parable and its context is provided by 7:24: más ойу otis бкойє: pov 
TOUS Adyous ToUTOUS Kal mole? abTOUS, OpoLWwOrceTa.... This includes 
the emphatic pov, often interpreted as a reference to the authority of the one 
who delivers the ѕегтоп.25 Structurally the Matthean parable has a 
distinctively antithetical and compact style, a style which has been 
designated on the basis of rabbinic parables ‘a geminate parable’ ;2° and its 
linguistic features support the twin emphases of judgment and wisdom. The 
imagery of the parable provides a climax to the figurative material.?" At the 
centre of the parable stands an ‘emblematic metaphor’: тєдєһє№ото yap 
émi Thy merpav. By ‘emblematic metaphor’ is meant a metaphor which by 
virtue of its wide field of associations is capable of a number of different 
references which can be brought into a significant relationship with each 
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other. ‘Foundation’ and ‘rock’ possess such a field of association. 
Muszyfiski’s work?? on those metaphors in the Qumran material illustrates 
the point well. Within the frame of reference provided by the Sermon on the 
Mount, тєдєрєХ№ото yap ёті Thy mérpav has many associations; it refers 
to the teaching authority of Jesus (perhaps also by association to the 
authority of Peter), to Wisdom and the divine providence in the cosmos, and 
to ethics in relation to the glory and purpose of God (to name three). In 
sum, the parable of The Two Houses, seen from the standpoint of our four 
main aspects, points to the authority of Christ; its imagery serves as a 
climactic reference to the concerns of the Sermon on the Mount as a whole. 

The Householder (13:52) has a frame of reference provided by Mt 11-13: 
the privileges and dangers of those who are called to hear and do God's will 
revealed in God's Son. The connecting sentence 13:51, which links the 
parable with its context, and the opening phrase of 13:52, 51a тобто, are 
used to point to a wide frame of reference: ovvriikate тайта таута;30 
‘Understanding’ in Matthew involves moral commitment and a recognition 
of the harmony between divine revelation in Wisdom, in the Law and in the 
Son. The parable operates as a riddle, with both biblical and non-biblical 
associations. As a riddle, closely attached to 13:51, it invites the hearer to 
make up his or her own mind what this is all about, whether the hearer can 
make sense of what God has been doing and what Jesus has been teaching; it 
suggests that if the hearer can understand then the designation 'discipled 
scribe’ is well deserved?! The concluding phrase of the riddle, kava kal 
maAaıd, can best be described as a ‘symbolic phrase’; it is an evocative 
phrase, rich in historical and contemporary resonances, capable of drawing 
together many of the strands of concern mentioned in the preceding context: 
e.g. the revelation of God, Law and Wisdom, issues of hearing and doing, 
and numerous examples of ‘new and old’, what is novel as against what is 
well known, what is authoritative over against new interpretations of it. The 
final phrase, couched in the form of a riddle, expresses the challenge and 
promise of the Kingdom: Can you understand what God is about? If you 
can, then you deserve the name of a 'discipled scribe’! 

The Unforgiving Servant (18:23-35) also stands in a distinctive 
relationship to its context. Its final sentence (18:35), one of the connecting 
links between the parable and its context, uses a phrase paralleled in the 
Testament of Gad and in other parts of the interpretative tradition based on 
Lev 19:17-18.?? Its opening sentence, 18:22, is in a loose relationship to 
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the preceding Petrine pericopes on ‘forgiveness’ (18:21-22) and on ‘freedom’ 
(17:24-27). Structurally the parable itself is unusual in that it begins as a 
classic ‘epic parable’, but its third section is reworked considerably.?? Its 
imagery is noteworthy, as is its use of the Verb paxpo8uuéw.*4 As а 
concluding parable, in that context The Unforgiving Servant is heard as part 
of the extended answer to the question with which Mt 18 opens: ‘Who is the 
greatest in the Kingdom of Heaven?’*> In sum, the parable explores in 
narrative form the standards of behaviour and attitude which the preceding 
context presents. 

The Sheep and the Goats (25:31-46), by its length and its position at the 
end of a sequence of parables, deserves the title of ‘a finale’. Its frame of 
reference might seem to be the eschatological motif of ‘watching’, the 
obedient response to God’s will maintained to the end. But the parable of 
The Sheep and the Goats cannot be restricted to this. It takes in also the 
ethical concerns mentioned in relation to 7:24-27 with its confirmation of 
Christ’s authority, the association of morality and understanding with the 
Son’s revelation (13:52) and the emphasis on compassion in 18:21-35. Its 
position as a finale makes it a concluding parable not only for Mt 23-25 but 
of all the discourses. The connecting links between the parable and its 
context are unusual too. 25:31-32 points forward to the Passion Narrative 
(especially to 26:2 and 27:11), for the Son of Man who is to be the judge at 
the end is himself unjustly judged;?6 25:46 by contrast points back to earlier 
material in the Gospel, recapitulating the warning that humankind will be 
divided into those who will receive punishment and those who will receive 
reward. However, all who hear the judge recognize the criteria by which they 
are to be judged and those who receive a reward do not know when they 
served Christ in the needy; those features give a new perspective to the 
division between punishment and reward.?" As far as the structure of the 
parable is concerned this is unique among the parables.?® It is a compound 
of various forms, some of which are in themselves unique. Among its 
constituent elements is the sole example in the Synoptic Gospels of a 
collatio (25:32), i.e. a simile in which the sentence to be embellished and 
the comparison embellishing it have balancing parts. In sum, the parable is 
a finale, a recapitulation, a summary with regard to content, bringing 
theological and ethical concerns from the other discourses, as well as from 
other major structural sections of the Gospel, to a fresh point of focus. 


33 See pp.219-223. 

34 See p.217. 

35 See p.225. 

36 See pp.238, 263. 

37 See pp.248, 260-263. 
38 See pp.262-263. 
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The four parables conclude their sections and do so in different ways. The 
Two Houses gathers up the imagery and concerns of the Sermon on the 
Mount by means of an 'emblematic metaphor', giving a climactic 
affirmation of Christ's authority. The Householder uses a symbolic phrase 
to question the hearer's commitment to the Kingdom; The Unforgiving 
Servant is haggadic; The Sheep and the Goats is a finale, a backcloth against 
which the Passion and Resurrection are to be heard. Each shares a common 
position in front of a concluding formula, and each is unique in the way it 
occupies that position. They differ markedly in their functions. The senses 
in which they conclude their Matthean sections are very varied. 

How distinctive within the synoptic tradition are these 'concluding' 
parables? It was suggested earlier that parables in the synoptic tradition do 
not normally occur at the end of sections. Does this mean that the use of 
summary parables or concluding parables is a Matthean redactional feature? 
The relevant material points in a different direction: 1) There are a few 
synoptic parables and picture sayings outside Matthew which conclude 
synoptic sections: some of these are apothegms (Mk 2:17,22), where the 
concluding or the penultimate logion is a picture saying; there is one group 
of parables, in Luke 15,39 in which the earlier parables in the chapter are 
brought to a climax in a final parable (Lk 15:11-32), although the sequence 
of parables begun at Lk 15:3 continues into the following chapter (Lk 16:1- 
9); and there is one example outside Matthew of a parable with a concluding 
formula and that is Lk 6:46-49, the Lucan form of the parable of The Two 
Houses. 2) Comparison of the Matthean uses of parabolic material with 
what appears in comparable material in the other Synoptists contributes 
further data. Mark 2:17 has a final logion and picture saying but Matthew 
9:13 (Diff Mk) divides them with an Old Testament quotation. In Lk 8:18 
the Chapter of Parables is concluded not by a parable but by a logion. The 
same is true also in the Marcan parallel at Mk 4:34. As distinct from these 
the Matthean Chapter of Parables concludes with the final parable Mt 13:52. 
3) There are three further Matthean parables which might be regarded as 
concluding sections of material: The parable of The Children's Games (Mt 
11:16-19; Lk 7:31-35) is treated by Bultmann as the conclusion of a 
scholastic apothegm.*? In Matthew it is followed by a logion, as in Luke 
(Lk 7:35), and both Gospel writers qualify the apothegmatic character of the 
parable by the context which they provide. The parable of The Unclean 
Spirit (Mt 12:33-35) has already been considered;*! in all probability the 
Matthean section of which it is a part concludes with 12:50, and in Luke the 
parable (Lk 11:24-26) is followed by an attack on ‘this generation’ (Lk 
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11:29-33). The parable of The Sheep concludes the first half of the discourse 
in Mt 18; in Luke it opens the sequence of parables in Lk 15 (Lk 15:3-7). 
In Matthew 18 The Sheep concludes the discussion of ‘the little ones’ and 
prepares the way for the section on compassion and discipline in the second 
half of the chapter. So the two parables in Mt 18, The Sheep and The 
Unforgiving Servant, both serve as haggadic conclusions, and balance each 
other within the structure of the whole chapter. 

These three kinds of data provide a perspective on the generalization that 
synoptic parables do not normally conclude sections. They indicate that 
concluding parables are not unknown in the Synoptists; they appear 
particularly in the material common to Matthew and Luke. They provide no 
evidence that concluding parables are a matter of Matthean redaction. For 
Matthew appears to mask the concluding function of the parable in a 
number of cases, notably in Mt 9:13. This throws into relief one further 
feature of Matthew. Only four of the concluding formulae have so far been 
mentioned. There are five in all and the second of these, in Mt 11:1, is not 
prefaced by a parable. It could have been. Mt 9:38 would have provided an 
excellent concluding parable for the Mission Discourse. That 9:38 does not 
appear in a parabolic form is interesting evidence. Perhaps to expect a 
parable there is to mistake both the nature of Matthew's redactional activity 
and the nature of the second discourse. 

What then is the relation of the four concluding parables to Matthean 
redactional method? It is noteworthy that the four parables are different in 
structure. The Two Houses is a geminate parable, and only one other 
geminate parable is to be found in the synoptic material, Mt 21:28-32, and 
that has a pre-Matthean history in a geminate form. The Householder isa 
riddling Wisdom parable. The Unforgiving Servant is an epic parable with a 
restructured third section in which Matthean elements are embedded (e.g. Mt 
5:25-26; 6:12-15). The Sheep and the Goats is structurally without parallel 
and its composite character is best explained by a process of tradition and 
creativity. What they have in common is that their language is employed in 
a similar way. Their imagery is used in a way which provides a focus for the 
preceding material. It is the use of imagery which we find in Mt 9:12-13; 
there the Old Testament quotation introduces a delicate synecdoche by means 
of which the comparison between Jesus and the doctor becomes their 
common expression of compassion. It is how imagery is used which is 
remarkable in Matthew, and not only the extent of that imagery.*? In the 


42 Tt might be argued that structure and imagery are relatively unimportant 
considerations in decisions in the area of redaction. The decisive decisions are to 
be made with reference to language. In Part Two the language of each of the 
parables is analysed with the detail prescribed in Chapter One. It is apparent 
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case of the four concluding parables their structural differences and their use 
of imagery are both relevant to the present discussion. 

The one synoptic precedent for a concluding parable is the conclusion of 
the Sermon on the Mount and the Sermon on the Plain, and in both the 
parable is followed by a concluding formula. In an earlier discussion of the 
syntax of the concluding formula*? the unusual syntax of 7:28 in relation to 
the other concluding formulae was explained as a result of the Matthean 
version of the Marcan narrative outline (Mt 8:1/Mk 1:40). The curious 
syntax is a result of the formula being adapted to its new context. That 
explanation serves also in 13:53 and 19:1, where the new contexts did not 
require such an adjustment; there the formula could stand unchanged. If that 
explanation is correct, then we are dealing in the case of the formulae with 
pre-existing units, not only in the case of 7:28, which is confirmed as pre- 
Matthean by the parallel in Luke, but also in the case of the other 
discourses. But that carries with it the implication that the formulae and 
parables concluded material which had been formed into discourses before the 
Gospel of Matthew was written. The Chapter of Parables, as we know from 
Mark 4, was already in existence, as were other groups of parables which 
appear in Mt 13. A large section of Mt 18 was probably a pre-existing unit. 
The eschatological discourse was already in existence as a group of parables. 
It is not clear what impulse produced the Sermon on the Mount. One answer 
claims that the ancient epitome explains the collecting of material in a 
summary form and that the epitome explains also why the material ended 
with a parable.** 

The function of the concluding parables is that they are reflective, 
summarizing and cumulative. In tbe case of 18:23-35 the parable 
complements and interprets 18:21-22. It indicates that 18:21-22 is not a rule 
book but an encouragement to personal and corporate responsibility. The 
parable of The Sheep and the Goats develops this further. As a major 
recapitulation of the discourses, it represents that call for responsibility at 
the level of content. It presents the criteria by which all know that they 
will be judged, criteria which are recognizable as a summary of the teaching 
of Jesus, warning also that knowledge is not enough; action is what counts 
(see Mt 7:24-27). As in the issue of ‘righteousness’ and ‘justice’, mercy and 
compassion too have to be expressed in deeds. However, action will not 
necessarily be accompanied by a perception of what is involved. Behind the 
genuine service of those in need is a reality which may not be perceived, the 


there that from the point of view of language there is no case to be made for the 
four parables being redactional creations. 
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presence of Christ in the hungry, the thirsty, the refugees, the naked, the ill, 
and the imprisoned. The final parable thus becomes the focus in which all 
the discourses can be seen. 

The significance of the four parables for the structure of the Gospel is 
therefore as follows. The four parables are part of a tradition accepted by the 
Gospel writer. They show an awareness of the potential within imagery, 
especially as an aid to sharpening moral awareness, extending personal and 
corporate responsibility, and providing a universal justification for ethics. 
They cannot be interpreted only in terms of their content; their function also 
is important. Structurally they point to the significance of the discourses for 
understanding the Gospel as a whole. The discourses are not only a balance 
for the narrative material; the discourses provide the critical means by which 
the Gospel as a whole is to be understood. They offer the skills, attitudes 
and concepts by which the narrative of the Gospel can be appropriated for 
the task of discipleship. Far from being part of the narrative flow, they 
suspend the narrative flow so that there can be more reflection on it. They 
transform the biographical Gospel genre, shifting it towards a new genre 
within which the discourse, perhaps parallel to the secular genre of the 
epitome, has an instructive and reflective function. 

This leads us to the third of the seven studies. Structuralism has given 
rise to a world of new approaches to the Gospels and it is only possible here 
to consider two which are immediately relevant to the study of the Matthean 
Gospel: the parables as unfinished stories, and the parables as deep 
structures. First we look at the implications for the Matthean Gospel that 
its many parables can be regarded as unfinished stories. What does it mean 
for the genre of the Gospel that communities of readers, past and present, in 
reading or hearing the parables construct what counts for them as the 
meaning of the text? What does it mean for our understanding of the Gospel 
that readers should fill in the meaning of a text which would otherwise 
remain only a potential meaning This filling in of the text may be 
discussed along several different possible lines. On the one hand the 
community of readers may be predisposed to read the text in accordance with 
the norms which form part of their community life. They may be 
committed to a text as affirming their identity as a community. They may 
make connections between different parts of the text which support their 
own norms. On the other hand the text can discipline community reading. 
The text might indicate expectations which draw the reader or readers into a 
different world which challenges preconceptions and encourages a review of 
accepted norms. It may be that the text explicitly indicates the writer's 
perspective; or the actors in the story may make an alternative viewpoint 
attractive, or the plot itself draws the readers into events which open up a 
new world of perception and understanding. In that case the readers could 
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distance themselves from those aspects of the text. They may select what 
suits them, understanding the text as they choose. They may decline to be 
drawn into the text or reserve the right to their own reading of it. In those 
circumstances parables function in a distinctive way; while not necessarily 
exercising a limitation on the readers, they can have the effect of making 
readers more self-aware. Parables can operate as independent units, as stories 
heard apart from a context. Parables can be read as distinct units, unlimited 
by a particular context or set of texts or traditions; they then offer the hearer 
freedom to explore and to shape what is heard. The readers or hearers realize 
the stories as they wish. The stories are open-textured, incomplete in detail 
and explanation, leaving room for the hearers to appropriate for themselves 
what they have heard. In doing so they make stories which, as they are 
rehearsed and remade, reflect back the hearers’ own wishes, hopes and ideas. 
In this way readers can become aware of who they are. In and through the 
story they become open to their own self-scrutiny. The readers’ response 
becomes a means of self-knowledge. 

More may occur in the process of reading. The distance between what the 
readers have made of the story and their more careful re-reading of the text 
can have the effect of deepening that self-scrutiny and challenging deeply 
cherished ideas and attitudes. The discovery that the story has a particular 
place in a particular narrative can have a similar effect. What was 
appropriated as an autonomous unit becomes a tradition heard at depth, as a 
first hearing of Hamlet is given depth by the experiencing of other 
Shakespearean texts. There may be resistance to the outworking of the text 
and consequent self-scrutiny; the readers’ community norms may be too 
strong; or there may be suspicion that the story was another group's power 
base. On the other hand, humour, or the quality of the narration or plot, or 
the insistent appeal of a group of related stories may prove an irresistible 
attraction, and fresh attention can result. 

An interesting feature of the genre model suggested in Chapter One is that 
it adds fresh features to this particular discussion. In the first place it 
recognizes that the hearers may already possess a commitment to some of 
the narratives, so that the writer's recommended predispositions may already 
be part of the hearers' life and faith. The writer is not therefore imposing a 
foreign ideology upon the initial hearers; the material included has some 
purchase already on the hearers’ attention and understanding. If, however, the 
traditions and stories included in the Gospel came from different traditions 
and communities, not from their own, then there may be antipathies to 
overcome. The relation of the audience to what they hear may be mixed; 
they are conversant with some of what is rehearsed but not with all. 

The discussion of reader-response in relation to the Matthean parables 
needs to be taken still further. If it is characteristic of parables that they 
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reflect self-awareness and encourage self-knowledge, is that the only 
contribution which they make? Does the reader-response approach imply 
that meaning is limited to the readers’ construction of the text or to the 
readers' construction with some help from the author and plot? Does it make 
any difference that the parables stand in the Jesus tradition rather than in any 
other kind of tradition? Do they operate now as they operated then? 

The question of how they operated in Matthew's time is not easily 
answered. One school of Matthean interpretation has emphasized the 
authoritative character of Jesus in Matthew. His word is sufficient to heal 
(Mt 8:8,16); his teaching is authoritative for all time (28:18-20). His 
authority is underlined by the association of his work and teaching with the 
divine Wisdom and the ancient Law. He is the agent and son revealing the 
will of the Father. He teaches with authority. His parables occupy a similar 
position to the oracles of the prophets, as part of a divine engagement with 
human history.* Is that compatible with a view of the parables as self- 
revelatory, as community-based, as expressing a variety of judgments and 
opinions? 

It is of course the case that reader-response readings take us far beyond the 
question of how the first readers heard the parables. Such readings are based 
on general theories which suggest how we read and how texts have meaning 
for us. In this Matthean study our concern is more limited. We are concerned 
not in the first place with how we realize the potential of the parables today 
but with how reader-response theories can illuminate the earliest reading of 
the Gospel. Our concerns are: How did the text of Matthew's Gospel have 
meaning for its original readers? How did they understand the parables? 
How did their understanding of authority affect their reading of or hearing of 
the parables? That is a question to which we shall return, but it is a question 
which takes on a particular form when it is asked of parables as unfinished 
stories, awaiting an audience to complete them. How are open-ended stories 
related to the call to obedience by God's Son? 

The study of the parables in the discourses provides an intriguing answer. 
The original hearers had heard the parables before, as individual stories or as 
groups of stories; now they were being encouraged to hear them as 
stimulants to responsible behaviour. They were asked to reflect on them and 
respond to them. The stories were part of a structure which refused to give 
precise instruction and opened up deep questions of attitude, motivation and 
policy. To that extent the reader-response approaches open up a fruitful 
discussion about the earliest readers and the meaning they gave to the 
parables. 
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But how could they read the parables in that way and accept the teaching 
of Jesus as authoritative? The parables in the discourses provide a positive 
response. The parable of The Sheep and the Goats underlined the authority 
of Jesus. His task of future judge gave him an ultimate authority. But the 
authority of his teaching was as much in his presence in the needy, as the 
one who would not break the bruised reed and as the one who was himself 
unjustly judged, as it was in the content of what he taught. What he taught 
was already part of the universally accepted criteria of human responsibility, 
except that the fulfilment of those criteria was required at a quite different 
level of achievement from what everyone anticipated. The writer of the 
Gospel not only opened up the parables for reflection and thought, but 
provided also a structure of thought which made sense of such reflection. 
The freedom to appropriate the parables was given in the ultimate 
authorization of responsible action. 

In one important respect the issues which face modern reader-response 
criticism differ from the issues which confronted the first readers of 
Matthew. Today the relativization of values and the conversion of meaning 
into social and political effect pose intellectual problems of a metacritical 
order. When the Gospel of Matthew was written, the issues were different. 
Vital steps were being taken in the direction of matching Christian 
responsibility for decision and action with the ancient traditions of moral 
reflection and wisdom. The Gospel was extending a method of interpretation 
which already had a long history: the use of the Jesus tradition had been 
valued by early Christian communities alongside their own judgments. The 
role of the Old Testament in this process was being examined from Jewish 
and Gentile points of view. In the case of Matthew a further option was 
added: the parables as unveiling the nature and source of Christian 
responsibility. If our suggested model for the Gospel is accepted, new 
horizons were being offered to the first readers. The parables as unfinished 
stories were enabling different communities to work at the style of Christian 
life and behaviour. 

Next we turn, in the second place, to the related subject of parables as 
deep structures. Structuralism has for some time been concerning itself with 
the deep structures of the text. The work of Greimas has attracted the interest 
of Via, Patte, Marin and many others to this field of enquiry, and a great 
deal of clarificatory work has been done on the hermeneutical implications 
of their work for study of the parables.?” But from a historical-critical point 
of view the most productive studies of deep structures in the parables have 
come from those who have related the parabolic structures not only to the 
intratextual world of the parables but to their underlying life-world as well. 
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The deep structures are to be interpreted in the light of the world-view of 
those who tell and those who hear the stories. We shall look at two ways in 
which this has been attempted and at two false moves which have occurred 
in the process: the first attempts to describe the life-world implied in the 
imagery used; the second attempts to describe the life-world implied in the 
narratives used. 

The imagery of the Matthean material can be approached in a number of 
ways. It can be approached using comparative material. In the case of some 
of the parables there is a great deal of comparative material, and it is useful 
to identify the life-world of the biblical material by contrasting the direction 
of the parabolic plots with the direction of extra-biblical plots. Treasure- 
trove stories abound, and the contrast between biblical and extra-biblical 
treasures stories provides some useful guidelines. The parable of The 
Treasure (Mt 13:44)? moves in a different direction from many of the 
treasure-trove stories; the Jesus parable does not move in the direction of 
litigation over the ownership of property, as some extra-biblical stories do, 
but in the direction of the miraculous nature of discovery. The comparative 
material points to the importance in the biblical material of ‘discovery’. 
Discovery stories have an impact on human consciousness; they exercise a 
deep fascination upon us. That there is a correlation between the fascination 
of discovery and the life and work of Jesus is easy to accept. The unexpected 
and the surprising are elements common to the discovery story and to the 
Gospel account of people's encounter with Jesus. Structural study of the 
comparative material at that level relates to the structure of human 
perception and the capacity of the human psyche to respond. It hints 
similarly at the nature of human aspirations, greed and envy. They, as well 
as hope and trust, are part of our human response. They are part of the life- 
world of those who told and those who heard the stories. 

The word ‘treasure’ has the power to evoke deep levels of perception, 
experience and potential. It operates in that way in many different cultures 
because of the nature of humanity and the relation of language to human 
life. It operates as an *emblematic metaphor' because of the different word 
fields to which it belongs: literal (gem, pearl, gold) and transferred (value, 
person, history). It is parallel to the pattern which was noted in the study of 
the four summary parables, where words like ‘rock’ and ‘foundation’ operate 
as a centre of reference within the discourse. 

One of the word fields which attracted attention early in the study of 
parabolic metaphor was 'growth'. The seed evoked a sense of wonder at the 
miracle of growth; within an Israelite agrarian culture it evoked the 
experiences of sowing in faith and receiving in abundance, with the 
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associations of divine blessing and the privilege of cooperating with God. 
But the seed could also disappoint, and hunger could follow, and the 
question of divine displeasure arise. The parable of The Sower *? belonged 
to that world of experience and drew its power in part from that world and 
from the interplay between the human and natural world which distinguished 
the ancient life-world from our own. In the teaching of Jesus the parable 
drew its power also from the association of seed and soil, from the contexts 
where seed and soil encourage growth and from those which disappoint. 

The life reality of which the ‘seed’ was a part belonged with the realities 
of the New Testament experience and proclamation. In particular two word 
fields5? became established as essential features of the New Testament 
message: the tree and its fruit, or its failure to produce fruit, with the 
respective associations of food and famine, life and destruction, and with the 
related pictures of figs and the season of fruit and vine, pruning and wine; 
and harvest and wheat and tares. The miracle of growth and the astonishing 
exuberance of growth, the varieties of soil and the various contexts for 
growth or failure became vital elements in the Christian story. The former 
shifted between corporate (Mt 15:13)! and individual reference points; the 
latter became particularly associated with the Kingdom (in contrast to the 
Old Testament associations) and with the life of the Christian church 
(encouraging allegorical developments such as Mk 4:13-20; Mt 13:24-30, 
36-43). These New Testament word fields of judgment and community 
contrasted sharply with those of the contemporary world, where the transient 
character of life and growth filled a larger space. The New Testament 
imagery revealed its own distinctive life-world. 

The headline summaries built from the metaphors of salt, light and the 
city (Mt 5:13-16)?? introduce further aspects of the growth of the Matthean 
tradition. They announce that in the fulfilment of the Beatitudes God will be 
glorified throughout the world. In their universal aspect they correspond to 
the final ‘parable’ of the last of the discourses (25:31-46). “You are the 
earth’s salt' (5:13) has its parallel in Lk 14:34, but the Matthean reference 
to salt picks up the Marcan traditions also (see Mk 9:49-50a). “You are the 
world’s light’ (5:14) has its parallel in Lk 11:33, but there, despite the 
Marcan parallel (Mk 4:21), Matthew remains closer to Luke. But most 
significant of all are the two logia which Matthew adds, on the city and on 
glorifying God, belonging to Matthean redaction and pre-Matthean traditions 
respectively. They evoke deep responses for the Jew as for the Gentile. 
They are part of the life-world of history and worship. 
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The Matthean resources for metaphor and simile provide an important 
insight into the world contemporary with the Gospel, but it is here that 
some have misread the evidence. The plethora of metaphor which 
characterizes the Sermon on the Mount has been attributed to the author of 
the Gospel and designated rabbinic, whereas it is best understood as the 
product of a long period of growth spanning Jewish and Hellenistic 
influences. This is an important distinction and throws light on the world- 
setting of the Matthean material. The attempts to attribute the wealth of 
imagery to the Matthean editor look less and less likely as the development 
of the Sermon is better understood. Goulder assembles lists of imagery 
under thirteen headings to show the intricacy and range of Matthean usage;?? 
he suggests that the imagery is arranged, in doublets and in associations, in 
such a way as to indicate a mind at work ordering the material; and he 
applies a statistical test to argue on the grounds of this imagery that there 
cannot have been a common source behind the non-Marcan parts of 
Matthew. He compares with these findings a list of a hundred rabbinic 
parables, exhibiting a similar range of pictures and interests. Such pictures, 
he argues, are indicative of the life-setting of the author, a life-setting 
different from that of Mark and Luke. 

Goulder’s argument regarding the occurrence of imagery in the Sermon on 
the Mount is flawed because it depends on his vocabulary and stylistic 
analysis.* The same can be said of his argument about the arrangement and 
association of the Matthean imagery. The fundamental weakness in his 
argument appears when a similar study is carried out with regard to 
Epictetus’s imagery. Epictetus can rival Matthew’s range on orchards (Epict 
3:22:35; 3:24:91; 4:1:117; 4:1:121; 4:8:34; 4:10:11,26), on animals (Epict 
3:1:22; 3:24:6 (‘crows and ravens’—a nice doublet); 4:1:25; 4:5:37; 
4:11:2), on the town (3:13:19; 3:22:80,98; 4:7:19; 4:8:33), on crime and 
punishment (3:3:11; 3:7:11,35; 3:26:5; 4:1:91; 4:9:11), on all the other 
features, rites of passage, economic life, measures, domestic images, parts 
of the body, cosmic and country images. As in the case of Matthew, many 
of these pictures in Epictetus are used symbolically: the ‘raven’ (Epict Ench 
18) is inauspicious, so are ‘falling leaves’ and ‘figs’ (3:24:91); the ‘seed’ 
growing secretly offers a paradigm of human growth (4:8:34-43); the ‘fox’ 
and the ‘lion’ form a pair representing different aspects of the life of a 
Socratic disciple (4:5:37). This last example is a Proverb, and the Proverbs 
agree with Epictetus in using animals, yokes, drunkards, eagles and doves, 
to name only a few, symbolically. It might seem strange that Matthew is so 
well endowed with imagery, but there is no reason why one tradition should 
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not have given more attention to proverbial literature than another. There is 
no basic reason why some proverbial sayings in the Wisdom tradition 
should not go back to Jesus. Once accept proverbial groupings in some 
Wisdom sources and in the teaching of Jesus, and it is likely that the 
imagery in the sources will be unevenly distributed. 

The fables too need to be introduced into the discussion. Their appearance 
across the ancient Near Eastern world is well documented (from the time of 
Jotham's parable onward), as was their use in the first century CE, when the 
fables of Aesop were basic educational material even among the peasantry. 
Matthew is no stranger to them (Mt 23:13; GThom Logia 39 and 102); nor 
were the rabbis. So when Goulder chooses his hundred rabbinic parables as a 
test of where the Matthean themes and subjects belong he isolates both 
rabbis and Matthew from the wider world to which they belonged. To fail to 
see the vocabulary and imagery in Matthew as shared with the Proverbs and 
fables is to lose an integral part of that world-view, and consequently to 
misunderstand it. 

The popular imagery current in the first century is the backcloth against 
which the parables are to be heard. It is also the backcloth against which the 
relation between the parables and rabbinic imagery has to be assessed. The 
imagery is important but it is far from uniquely rabbinic. Pre-Matthean 
groupings of logia bring a host of imagery to bear upon divine providence 
(Mt 6:25-33/Lk 12:22-31) and upon ‘hearing and doing God's will’ (6:19- 
25/Lk 12:33-36, 16:13), and other pictures shared with Luke add to the 
profusion. Some of the imagery is biblical, some is from non-biblical 
contexts; they too suggest an overlap of rabbinic and Hellenistic parallels. 
The Proverbs, Wisdom sayings and picture sayings contribute to the total 
expression of a Sermon in which content and imagery interlace. It is hard to 
resist the impression that the Matthean writer is heir to a rich inheritance of 
imagery and is creative in using its potential. The retaining of groups of 
aphorisms within which the imagery operates with amazing subtlety makes 
the point well.5? That inheritance is the context for any discussion of 
parabolic language in Matthew. Matthew is aware of the range of pictures 
within the Jesus tradition and their power and effectiveness within it. 

It could well be that the Wisdom tradition has contributed to that riot of 
colour and increased the level of imagery numerically. Matthew's Gospel 
shows signs of that influence. It could also be that the influence of 
Hellenistic fables and stories has increased the store of figurative material. 
There are signs of that also in Matthew, although some dispute it. Some 
prefer the suggestion of Cynic influence? Whatever those influences, and 
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whatever their contribution, it remains probable that behind the imagery is a 
creative source for that imagery in the Jesus tradition which the growth of 
the tradition in Matthew has accurately represented. 

It is apparent that in the area of parable and imagery the attempts of 
scholars to work with literary techniques of copying and redaction are 
inappropriate for material that is essentially imaginative, attractive and 
interesting. Theissen is right when he insists that the network of influences 
to be found in the synoptic material needs to be evaluated both 
synchronically and diachronically. The interplay of memory and culture, of 
performance and tradition, of meeting and sharing, of inspiration and 
institutionalization is powerfully illustrated in this area of figurative 
material. It displays so much of the living world behind the text. 

The life-world of the Matthean imagery cannot therefore be described in 
simple terms. The positioning of some of the imagery indicates an intention 
that traditional language should be heard with its strong resonances and 
wide-ranging associations, both Jewish and Hellenistic, with different word 
fields providing a rich resource of thought and reflection, moral and 
theological. The church context in which the language was heard provided 
particular preferences for the interpretation of some metaphor and imagery, 
and the New Testament gives evidence of those preferences. Matthew's 
Gospel reveals a tension between those two worlds. We have also to bear in 
mind that the imagery used in the parables does not reflect an urban setting. 
It is rich and wide-ranging, but it is limited by the contexts in which the 
tradition grew. 

We turn now from the life-world beneath the text of the Matthean imagery 
to the life-world beneath the text of the Matthean narratives. Some parables 
have been described as historical allegories.?? They present a view of history 
to which the structure of the narrative points. An important example of this 
is the parable of The Tenants (in its Matthean form Mt 21:33-41). 
Wright’? has suggested that the parable has the following form: an initial 
sequence, three topical sequences and a final sequence. On that basis he 
declares the parable to be a presentation of the Jewish world-view, a world- 
view which has been given by Jesus a startling new twist. At its 
fundamental level it was the story of Israel's God, God's people and world, 
but the story was given in a new way. It was retold in a framework within a 
framework of the success of God's overall plan as contrasted with the failure 
of a particular set of agents. In this way the structure of the parable and the 
life-world of the text can be understood together. 
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The historical character of some parables?? gives strength to Wright's 
attempt to find the deeper structure of the text. Behind the story is Israel's 
history. But two questions arise about this method of parabolic 
interpretation: first, it is claimed that the method can illuminate both the 
plot and the relationships of the details of the story to the plot; second, it is 
claimed by inference that the solution works for all forms of that particular 
parable. These two points are both debatable. First, there is the question of 
the plot and the relationship of the details of the story to the plot. The detail 
of the parable of The Tenants is not so easily resolved in terms of the 
overall plot. A detail such as the killing of the son outside the vineyard (Mt 
21:39/Lk 20:15/Diff Mk 12:8) can be explained in a number of ways, and 
the parallelism of that detail with the Passion Narrative in Matthew can 
hardly be excluded. It is a characteristic of Matthean parabolic narratives that 
they expand the story by the addition of details. In form-critical terms there 
are the Matthean epic parables which, as against the normal characteristic of 
the epic parable to restrict detail to the absolute minimum, add a few extra 
details inessential to the plot. These extended epic parables? relate to the 
epic parable as the similitude relates to the briefer picture saying.$! The 
purpose of the extension seems only to be that the added detail offers more 
opportunity for the reader to exploit the text. It encourages an imaginative 
use of the parabolic detail. Seen against that background, the attempt to 
limit the meaning of parabolic detail to what is essential to the plot is to 
mistake the material's Gattung. Second, the world-view of this parable is 
not necessarily the same in the case of Matthew and Luke as it is in the case 
of Mark. The difficulty in claiming the same world-view for all three 
versions is evident from a comment on 21:43: according to Wright the ‘new 
tenants’ are to be a new group of Jews through whom God's purpose of 
bringing blessing to the Gentiles will be fulfilled. Wright identifies this as a 
Matthean world-view by using the same diagrammatic pattern for the 
narrative of Matthew's parable of The Tenants as for the narrative in Mark. 
But he fails to note that this contradicts one of the most obvious features of 
Matthew’s story: that Jesus himself, according to Matthew, enabled Gentiles 
to see the light of life and in doing so fulfilled the promise of the Old 
Testament prophet that he would do so (Mt 4:12-16). The world-view has 
changed. The Matthean world-view differs from the Marcan. So, if the 
parable is in fact a historical allegory, the system by which the world-view 
has been identified from the structure of the Matthean parable has proved 
fallible. The deep structure of the parable of The Tenants can usefully be 
related to the world-view it represents, but that world-view cannot be read off 
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from the detail and the surface structure of the parable. As in the case of the 
imagery of Matthew, the total picture of the Gospel is essential if the world- 
view beneath the surface of the text is to be identified. 

There is a further reflection on structuralist interpretation of the Matthean 
parables which follows from what has been said. If it is true that the detail 
of parables is not necessarily related to the plot of the parable, and if the 
world-view of a parable does not remain constant as it is retold, then the 
application of the Greimas structuralist system to Matthean parables in 
general is of dubious value. The Greimas structuralist system seeks a 
consistent picture and creates a consistent picture. But the Matthean parables 
are often the products of a lengthy tradition; the parable of The Unforgiving 
Servant is just such an example. It is an extended epic and serves its 
function in relation to its preceding material precisely because it is a 
complex tradition. Such parables cannot be reduced to a single plot to which 
every detail of the text relates. They cannot be reducd to a consistent pattern. 
If that is true of the individual parables, how much more so will that be the 
case in extended sections such as the Chapter of РагаЫеѕ,62 where several 
parables have been linked together. Judged from that point of view, Marin's 
attempt to unravel the tangled skein of the Chapter by means of structuralist 
theory has serious limitations. 

In terms of the modern interpreter seeking a consistent reading of a 
lengthy text the structuralist system has its attractions. Patte's work on 
Matthean parables demonstrates that well. But our concern is with the 
original writer and the original audience. There the matter stands very 
differently. Aspects of human perception and psychology uncovered by 
structuralist systems will be as applicable to the original audience as to 
ourselves. But the world-view of the text is a much more subtle 
phenomenon which is identifiable only from the Gospel as a whole, and not 
securely from any one part of the whole, and certainly not from the study of 
one particular narrative structure. 

In the fourth of our eight studies we turn to the wider questions of 
narrative in Matthew. What kind of relationship do story and Gospel, 
narrative and Kingdom have there? Already the summary parables have 
provided one kind of answer to that question. A structure for Matthew's 
Gospel which does not take account of the distinctive role of the discourses 
is inadequate. But the question of story and Gospel, narrative and Kingdom 
is wider and covers three particular fields: the character of parabolic narrative, 
the integration of parable and Gospel narrative, and the role of narrative in 
relation to the Kingdom. 
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First we consider the character of the parabolic narrative. In some recent 
research on the Matthean parables it has been assumed that the relationship 
of the parabolic narrative to the Gespel is determined by a particular feature 
of the narrative which directs attention from the level of the narration to a 
different level; the character of a parable as narrated metaphor requires a 
feature which is out of phase with the narration as an ordinary sequence of 
events. The theory is associated with the work of Ricoeur and has been 
applied to several Matthean parables. One of the most detailed of these is by 
Puig i Tàrrech and discusses the parable of The Ten Young Women (Mt 
25:1-13).6* This narrative concerns the arrival of a bridegroom and the 
ceremony which greets him. As far as research can ascertain the original 
details of such a ceremony, it seems that a group of young women would 
have the privilege of accompanying the bridegroom, and that their 
responsibility would be discharged in that action. As maids of honour they 
are to carry lighted torches. The outcome of the narrative is that some of the 
group discharge their responsibility and some do not. The narrative in Mt 
25:1-13 follows what may described as the normal sequence of events for 
such a ceremony. However, so the argument runs, at the critical moment of 
the bridegroom's arrival, some of the group find themselves without oil and 
without the means to obtain any. They expect to borrow oil from those who 
have some, but the latter refuse. So some of the group do not fulfil their 
responsibility because the others refuse to share their oil with them. The 
latter give as an excuse that if they did share the oil there would insufficient 
for their own purposes, and they too would be unable to fulfil their task. 
The point which marks departure from the normality is when the problem of 
the oil proves insurmountable. That is, so the argument runs, where the 
leap takes place from the level of a normal ceremony to the second level, the 
level of entry into the wedding feast of the Kingdom of God. The 
impossible position of the one group, invited to fulfil the task but unable to 
do so, brings into focus the position of those who are invited to associate 
themselves with the Kingdom of Heaven but find themselves unable to do 
so. The conversation between the two groups underlines this. There can be 
no half measures, as the well-provisioned group point out. The Kingdom 
faces everyone with a radical option. One's existence is at stake in the 
moment of opportunity. 

However, the Matthean form of the story, argues Puig i Tàrrech, does not 
correspond exactly to that description. What has just been described assumes 
that this is how Jesus told the story, with the ceremony at the centre of the 
narrative. Matthew tells the story in a different way, with the bridegroom at 
the centre; the privilege is not of accompanying the bridegroom but that of 
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sharing with the bridegroom in the marriage feast. So the story culminates 
in the bridegroom's refusal to allow the five late arrivals to enter and in his 
disowning of that group. Correspondingly the one group becomes a wise 
group because they are prepared for the coming of the Kingdom, and the 
other foolish because they are not; and the wisdom of the one consists in the 
right kind of watchfulness, and the folly of the others in their lack of 
readiness. There is a shift within the Matthean story. But the shift is not a 
moment of departure from the level of the narrative. It is the result of adding 
into the parable yet other metaphors, that of ‘sleep’, here suggestive of 
death, the metaphor of the ‘closed door’, here suggestive of the bridegroom's 
judgment, and the metaphor of ‘readiness’, here suggestive of ethical 
awareness. So the Matthean story is about a church of the ready and the 
unready, a corpus mixtum, from whom one group (who act in accordance 
with justice) will be rewarded and the others (failing to do so) will be 
punished. 

The most interesting feature of Puig i Tàrrech's reconstruction of the 
parable is that it depends on a particular definition of a parable: the parable 
is a narrated metaphor within which a point of extravagance or surprise 
marks the leap into another level of reference.° Behind that definition is the 
massive edifice of Ricoeur’s philosophical work. Metaphor is the opening 
up of the world of our everyday experience to new possibilities, of a new 
world, of the Kingdom. The application of the metaphoric process to a 
narrative form occasions an existential event, parallel to that which 
confronted the parabolic interpreters of the New Hermeneutic. It is not 
identical with the work of the New Hermeneutic. The similarities are there 
but the difference lies in the need to work with the metaphorical narrative; 
only through working with that does the new self-understanding occur. 

Puig i Tàrrech's decision as to what constitutes a parable is dependent on 
that philosophical judgment. A parable has this effect; this is what makes 
the effect possible; therefore that is what a parable is. But historically there 
are other options. There is, for example, the way in which a fable works. A 
fable is a narrative which may remain at the level of its normal reference 
from beginning to end. It does not have to include a point of surprise or 
extravagance. It depends for effectiveness on the recognition of its form, 
often because it is a story about animals, or on a statement additional to the 
Story, sometimes explaining, sometimes creating an opportunity for 
reflection on the story. Or, and this is the case with the Matthean parable of 
The Ten Young Women, layers of metaphor appear within the narrative, 
opening up elements of the narrative, in the case of this parable revealing 
fresh insights into the nature of the Kingdom. 
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If there is a problem with Puig i Tàrrech's reading of The Ten Young 
Women because of its dependence on Ricoeur's definition of a parable, there 
is also another difficulty: it leaves a detail unexplained in the Matthean 
parable. The emphasis which was given earlier to the dialogue between the 
five wise and the five foolish women needs to be extended further; there is 
the final comment of the wise to the foolish: mopebeode uáàAXov mpós 
TOUS TWÄOUVTAS kal ауорасатє éavrais. It is not the predicament of 
those without oil which causes surprise; it is the suggestion that they 
should go and buy oil from the retailers in the middle of the night. That the 
instruction was intended to be taken literally and not dismissively is shown 
by the fact that the foolish ones did indeed go off to buy oil. If there is a 
detail in the narrative which cries out for an explanation it is this, the 
recommendation to go to the retailers and buy oil for themselves. One 
possible explanation is that the phrase reminds the readers that good works 
are never gained second-hand. There is no merit to be gained from the saints 
of the past or the present. We stand before God in the light of our own 
behaviour. The interpretation of the passage is not certain, but it indicates 
how difficult it is in the case of this parable, as in the case of The Tenants, 
to align all the detail of Matthean parables to a single plot. 

A classic illustration of a story which remains on a single level of 
narrative but which carries with it important theological reflections is the 
parable which follows Mt 25:1-13, the parable of The Talents (Mt 25:14- 
30).66 The language of the narrative is rooted in Old Testament tradition. It 
says that before his departure a man allocated his possessions to his 
servants: Єкасто ката Tip Ldiav öbvanıv. The phrase evokes a ‘harvest’ 
context from Deuteronomy, according to which a farmer benefits both from 
divine generosity and from the use of the abilities which God has given. The 
events which follow are described so as to contrast the first two servants, 
who make good use of what they have been given, with the third servant, 
who buries his master’s assets. The three dialogues with the master on his 
return provide the same contrast. Those who have used the opportunity well 
are rewarded in language which speaks of great joy. The third dialogue is 
different, although it too uses language evocatively. Using ‘Wisdom’ 
language the story contrasts two attitudes: the attitude of the third servant to 
his master, which is one of fear arising from his view of the master as hard- 
hearted and grasping; and the attitude of the master to the servant, which is 
that the servant has been lazy and unprofitable and deserves to go empty- 
handed. The level of the narrative is sustained throughout, but the choice of 
language hints at other levels of divinely given opportunity. It is not clear 
what those opportunities might be. Are they opportunities of service such 
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as the following parable, The Sheep and the Goats, describes? Or is at least 
one level of interpretation the practical level of the parable itself, the level 
of finance” The parable would then include a probing of practical attitudes 
to the handling of money. Day-to-day decisions are a matter of real 
significance. Such decisions matter; and behind the practical decisions are 
attitudes of fundamental importance: attitudes to God, and questions about 
the true nature of God. 

How then are the three parables to be understood? The Ten Young 
Women, The Talents and The Sheep and the Goats belong within a 
Matthean sequence which emphasizes the need to *watch' (25:13) because 
the decisive moment is not yet known. The first of them is specifically 
headed тӧтє óuota cera. ў Paoıkela тоу oópavàv. The Kingdom of 
Heaven in Matthew can be understood at many different levels,6® but it has 
four main facets: first, an association of the Kingdom with the Father's will 
(7:21), so that the divine justice is at work countering wickedness, 
hypocrisy, injustice and hard-heartedness; second, the life and teaching of 
Jesus and his disciples are the focus of that conflict between the powers of 
evil and the divine power at work in the world; third, the ultimate validity of 
God's justice will be upheld in a universal fulfilment when the Son of Man 
will represent the Father; and fourth, the Father's will is realized in the 
obedience of those who commit themselves to the Kingdom (6:10). Within 
that framework the three parables—The Ten Young Women as a multi- 
layered narrative, The Talents fable-like and practical, and The Sheep and the 
Goats with its distinctive shape and universality—are a challenge to engage 
in that conflict, with the assurance that the final word rests with God in 
Christ, who is even now at work destroying injustice and reinstating 
goodness and mercy, despite all appearances to the contrary.9? The practical 
levels of the parabolic narratives are the levels at which those who follow 
Christ must live and work; there is no alternative to that. 

Tracing the Matthean material back from these three final parables, we 
find in the eschatological discourse three shorter parables: The Two 
Servants, The Thief and The Fig Tree (Mt 24:45-51; Mt 24:42-44; Mt 
24:32-33).70 The Two Servants promises final rejection for those who 
mishandle responsibilities and who show disrespect to their colleagues 
(v49). The quality of inner church relationships is hinted at several times in 
the Matthean material (18:31; 25:8-9), but recompense for the wicked will 
come at the end (Mt 13:29). The Thief, like the Noah pericope before it 
(24:37-41), stresses watchfulness; we do not know the time of the end. The 
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Fig Tree,'! in almost literal agreement with the Marcan version, points 
forward to the coming harvest. The Matthean parables expand the Marcan 
conclusion, giving a sense of the extended time before the end, and 
interpreting ‘watching’ in practical terms. The character of the parabolic 
narrative varies significantly from one parable to another. Each needs to be 
understood both in its own terms and as incremental, adding to those before 
it. 

The relation of parabolic narratives to the good news of the Kingdom can 
best be examined by continuing the earlier discussion of Matthew 19-21.” 
The first part of the Matthean version of the narrative (19:1—20:34) has 
distinctive nuances over against the Marcan (Mk 10:1-52). The cost of 
following Jesus is illustrated in both, but in Matthew the disciples are 
virtually displaced as models of discipleship by children. Within that general 
picture stands the parable of The Workers (Mt 20:1-16). Again it is 
introduced by a reference to the Kingdom of Heaven: Opota үйр ёст т 
Вас:Аєіа TÜV obpavdv ауӨрфто оікобєстотт. It is an epic narrative 
within which, as the story proceeds, the emphasis shifts to and fro. At its 
narrative level it concerns the confused expectations of the vineyard workers. 
There are disgruntled workers in v11, who are an image of the disciples who 
carp at the Son of Zebedee in 20:20-28. The order of payment, the last first, 
is one cause for annoyance. Another cause is the level of payment. All are 
paid the same, however long or short their period of employment. The 
troubled relationships are in reaction to what the employer claims is 
generous treatment of his employees (v15b). The whole narrative is an 
excellent example of a story which, in contrast with its rabbinic 
counterparts, continues to fascinate as a narrative long after its conclusion is 
reached: ойто écovrat ol &oxaTtoı прото, Kat ol TPATOL éoxarot. The 
conclusion is very similar to the conclusion of the previous pericope. The 
parable might be said to be a commentary upon it, and upon its ambiguity. 
For in Mark or in Matthew the reversal of position, the first last and the last 
first, could be read as an affirmation of the disciples' self-sacrifice (Many 
who are last will be first) or as a qualification of it: ‘But, nevertheless, 
many who are first will be last and last first.' If the parable of The Workers 
is a story of confused expectations, how does the parable relate to its 
context? It could be an exploration of how expectations are bound to be 
confused in the divine order of grace. Learning to live with such confusion 
of hopes is part of the secret of the Kingdom. Is there perhaps an early 
signal here of the confusion expressed in The Sheep and the Goats: ‘when 
did we see you hungry...?' Or is the primary reference point the new role of 
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the Gentiles, who share with those of ancient religious pedigree the task of 
being God's chosen race to bring blessing to the world? Or is the parable 
seeking assent to the alternative pattern of household and social life 
resulting from and embodying the Kingdom? Once again there is no simple 
picture of the Kingdom. God's search for justice and blessing for all 
humanity in a world of injustice, greed and apathy cannot be achieved by 
means which all will approve. Some will approve of Mark's picture of a 
Jerusalem sacked and plundered. Some will approve of Matthew's picture of 
a Jerusalem once more honoured as a place of healing and where children 
sing (21:12-13). But within the confused expectations (20:22) there is one 
clear point of reference: the doing of the Father's will. The doing of God's 
will (9:29; 26:39), alongside the faith which can remove mountains (see the 
Cursing of the Fig Tree 21:18-22), provides the focus for the debates that 
follow (Mt 21). It is the people producing the fruits who inherit the 
vineyard (21:43) and who enjoy the wedding feast (22:1-14). 

The relationship of the parables to the major section Matthew 19-25 is 
partly therefore one of illustration. The Kingdom is like a wedding feast (Mt 
22:1-14).73 But at a deeper level what is happening in those chapters is a 
reshaping of events in line with a disturbing new theological emphasis. 
The parables prove to be a disturbing influence, echoing questions and 
uncertainties and suggesting that little is certain or secure. The ‘replacement’ 
parables in chs. 21-22 underline this insecurity. Only the generosity of God 
and the reliability of God's justice remain secure, giving the assurance that 
the Son of Man, God's son and agent, who suffers and dies, will be raised 
and will take up his place of sovereignty and judgment (Mt 20:19,23).74 

The relationship between the parables and the good news of the Kingdom 
changes from one part of the narrative to another. In the four discourses the 
parables summarize the teaching of Jesus as a challenge to responsibility 
before God. In Mt 12 they are a testimony that Jesus is God's agent. In Mt 
19-25 they prepare those who wish a share in the Kingdom to face the 
unexpected and unpalatable consequences of serving God; God's generosity 
and justice will be a source of continual amazement and surprise. Witbin 
this variety of function there is no indication that the parables express either 
the nature of the Gospel or the self-awareness of Jesus to a degree which sets 
them apart from the rest of the Gospel or makes them the core of the Gospel 
message or the focus of all that happens. Like the prophetic dramas in the 
prophetic books, the parables are a part of the pattern of word, act, record 
and fulfilment by which the divine activity is recognized. One aspect cannot 
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be given priority over the other. They belong together as signs of God's 
work. 

The fifth of the seven studies begins with a related question: Do the 
parables encourage a reflective and discursive approach to personal and 
corporate responsibilities, and does that mean that the Gospel of Matthew is 
not as directive and manipulative as many commentators have assumed? 

A good deal of evidence has been assembled to show that the Matthean 
parables enable the hearer or the reader to reflect on personal and corporate 
responsibilities. The particular contribution of the parables is a form which 
is conducive to such reflection. Narrative offers the freedom to think, to 
change one's mind, and to form a fresh decision. Narrative is space and time; 
it is the leisure to listen and in attention to allow new associations of ideas 
and concepts to form. Narrative captures emotions; it images our attitudes, 
our fears and hopes. Narrative makes a distinctive contribution to the 
process of reflection. However, on the whole, the evidence suggests that 
parables are only a part of such a process of reflection. For example, we 
have considered the relation of the parable of The Unforgiving Servant to the 
disciplinary procedures in 18:15-17, and recognized that the whole of the 
second half of Mt 18 is part of a profound tradition of reflection on Lev 
19:17-18. The parable should not be isolated from the preceding logia; it 
contributes some, but only some, of the facets which are appropriate to a 
community's attempt to understand and fulfil that part of the Law. One of 
the key facets of that reflection, the need for the heart to be free from 
recriminations and prejudice and to offer forgiveness which is genuine and 
wholehearted (18:35), is only loosely attached to the parable. It is true that 
the parable is concerned with a personal genuineness which accepts the 
integrity of forgiving when once forgiven, but that is only a part of what is 
implied in forgiving your brother: ато t&v карбол» орду. The reflective 
elements are widely spread across Mt 18, and one of those key elements is 
the logion 18:35. 

Stories provide room for reflection, but they are not free from cultural 
values. The Matthean parables reflect the courtly life of authoritarian rulers, 
the rich aristocracy which punishes those who do not humour them (22:7), 
and the employer who exercises a capitalist control over labour. Above 
all, several of the parables are parables of the Kingdom, and Kingdom is a 
symbol for manipulative control. A woman appears in 13:33, and she is in 
the role of a housewife; the story reinforces that view of a woman's status 
and role. The parables are by no means free from repressive tendencies. The 
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moral values hidden in the word okavdaka (13:41) were exposed in Chapter 
One,’ and parallel to okáv8aAa is агора, the threat of lawlessness, a word 
expressive of the fear that society could disintegrate. Those who represent 
such challenges to society will be exterminated (13:42). The constant 
representations of judgment are lurid and frightening, however they are to be 
understood. 

So the argument cannot be that parables are free from ideology and 
cultural values. That can hardly be true of any set of stories. What parables 
can do is to assist the spread of subversive attitudes: the first will be last and 
the last first; those who are confident of their status or of their righteousness 
are made insecure; the disciple is humbled by a child; the one who is to be 
judge of all is himself the victim of injustice. 

In the end it is not narratives which are the best defence against ideology, 
even though they can be deconstructed and reconstructed. The best defence 
against ideology, as we saw earlier, is, first, the establishing of networks of 
concepts by means of which rational debate can reflect critically on values 
and attitudes (as is the case in 18:35). Matthew goes some way to achieving 
that. The Wisdom terminology of the Sermon on the Mount established a 
learning mode (the Beatitudes). The key concepts of justice and mercy are 
deployed in different relationships. Legal statements are examined by means 
of particular cases (the Antitheses)."" Authority is shown to be benign. In 
chs. 19-20, a context which encourages and makes possible justice and 
mercy, the reflection on household and society standards is studded with 
reflective language which, in a similar way to chs. 5-7, underlines the 
principles of justice and mercy. As in chs. 5-7, language is used which is 
familiar to both Jews and Gentiles; it suggests that those principles should 
result for both Jewish and Gentile readers in alternative social structures and 
relationships. Such alternative structures will be costly, but the cost is part 
of the price of the good news of the Kingdom"? and part of the search for 
what guides human history. 

Parables cannot operate as a critique of society and religion apart from 
conceptual systems of analysis and experimental action, but they 
nevertheless encourage discursive thought and discourage the worst forms of 
legalism. They also, like the parable of The Treasure, retain the possibility 
that insight and understanding can be undeserved gifts as well as hard-won 
achievements. Coming from different sources and traditions they symbolize 
the act of listening, so that their use represents shared rather than imposed 
learning. They are not instruments of instruction; they are distributors of 


76 See p.17 n.18. 

77 See ch.2 p.104. 

78 Carter, Households, ch. 7, discusses this issue but assumes that the 
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insight, invitations to assent and opportunities for mutual commitment. In 
sum, the parables not only encourage reflection, they undermine rather than 
support ideologies; they instantiate that aspect of authority which 
encourages and facilitates the response of obedience; they establish 
conversation in a social context where the values to be confirmed by Christ 
can be celebrated. 

The sixth of the seven studies concerns sociological theory and the 
Gospel. Sociological theories have led to divergent interpretations of 
Matthew's Gospel, and it is useful to review these divergences in the light 
of the Matthean parables. The debate centres on three main subjects: the 
background of Matthew in relation to Judaism, the structure and 
organization of the Matthean church, and the nature of society contemporary 
with Matthew. 

The relation of Matthew to Judaism has been described sociologically in 
terms of three theories. The first, the social-identity theory, examines the 
role of cognition in group formation and underlines the strength and 
permanence of group identification in ancient society; to be a member of 
Israel, a follower of Jesus, a member of the Kingdom of God, will lead to 
particular norms, goals, beliefs and behaviour patterns. The second, realistic 
conflict theory, examines the affiliations which take place to meet human 
need for benefits and rewards; although this theory is usually applied to 
financial or material needs and rewards, in the case of Matthew this could 
apply to transcendent needs and rewards. The third, deviancy theory, attempts 
to understand the tensions within the relationship of competing groups who 
regard each other as deviant. The competing groups may be entirely separate 
and relate as majority or minority movements within society. But 
competing groups may belong to a parent body and be struggling to make 
an impact on the parent body or to achieve change within it. These three 
theories have been used to suggest how the Matthean use of ékkAnoía is to 
be understood, and how the references to 'their/your synagogues' are to be 
understood. They have been used to answer questions such as: if Judaism is 
the majority group, what does it mean that Matthew uses those terms? On 
one side a key question is whether Matthew sees the ExkAnola as part of 
Judaism or as separate from Judaism. On the other a key question is whether 
Judaism should be seen as a unit, or as itself made up of competing groups. 

Recent developments in the understanding of post-70 CE Judaism have 
concentrated on the struggle during that period between competing groups: 
the coalition of rabbis who survived the war with Rome and who were 
seeking a new way of expressing their religion in terms of sacrifice and 
priestly purity; apocalyptic and millenarian groups reflecting a pessimism 
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about the world and looking for signs of imminent divine retribution on the 
idolatry and injustice of those who exercise political power; revolutionary 
movements, reformist, charismatic and baptist movements. The struggle 
continued at many levels: leadership battles, theological conflicts, 
community definition, issues of practice in relation to the Law, organization 
and buildings.®° The levels of control and discipline differed from place to 
place and from group to group as part of the dynamics of the struggle. 

Given that diversity, how did Matthew's ékkAnoía relate to it? One theory 
takes the view that Matthew was constructing a story based on the person of 
Jesus to enable a Jewish Jesus-movement to establish its own identity 
within Judaism and to confront opposing views of what should be 
normative in Judaism.®! This alternative community, modelled on a 
household and meeting in a private house, so the theory goes, would have 
been understood in Graeco-Roman society as a private voluntary association. 
Committed to a programme of change, it would have attempted to bring 
Gentiles into association with Israel. In evaluating that theory the parables 
have vital evidence to offer. 

The four ‘summary parables’ provide complementary evidence that the 
rabbinic links are strong but that Matthew’s ékkAnoía includes a variety of 
groups within which Jew and Gentile stand on an equal footing. Mt 7:24-27 
illustrates the rabbinic connections of Matthew; 13:52 accepts but qualifies 
the scribe's position; 18:23-35 gives the Matthean ékkAnoía a self-identity 
which is being achieved across several geographically separate communities 
by means of a similar organization and ethos; and 25:31-45 presents a 
confident universal claim which is as relevant to Gentiles as to Jews, and 
undermines any claim to a special status for the Jew. Each of these points 
needs clarification and amplification. 

Mt 7:24-27 is a geminate parable. The resemblance between that parable 
and a parable of ben Abuyah provides a starting-point. The resemblance 
between those two parables involves their internal organization by means of 
balancing phrases, and also the degree to which both are internally 
organized, balanced phrase for phrase, and committed to repetition. Luke's 
version of the parable of The Two Houses has a low level of internal 
organization; its second half prefers variation to repetition. Matthew's 
parable in terms of its construction is much closer to the ben Abuyah 
parallel than the Lucan is. Between Mt 7:24-27 and the ben Abuyah parallel 
there are also differences, three in particular: Mt 7:24-27 has poetic folk 
imagery, dramatic impact and a characteristically Matthean Wisdom contrast. 
In these respects the Matthean parable approximates to the fable; and like 
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the fable can be considered on two separate levels, the level of narrative and 
the level of interpretation. One further resemblance between The Two 
Houses and ben Abuyah's parable is that each is related to a twofold logion, 
of which the two parts are identical in structure and are distinguished only 
by virtue of the positive-negative form of their statements. This 
resemblance applies to both versions of The Two Houses, to the Lucan and 
to the Matthean. So to that extent there is a link between the ben Abuyah 
parallel and the Q version of The Two Houses. The resemblance extends 
also to the metaphor, the ‘building’ metaphor which has roots in Jewish, 
Hellenistic and early Christian traditions. 

This parallel between the ben Abuyah parable and The Two Houses is 
hard to evaluate. It is a matter of trying to compare a first-century CE 
tradition, The Two Houses, known from two first-century CE texts, 
Matthew and Luke, and whose relationship can be roughly defined, with a 
second-century CE tradition, the ben Abuyah parable, known from two late 
second-century CE texts, whose relationship has not yet satisfactorily been 
defined.82 An analysis of the rabbinic meshalim makes it possible to 
identify the distinctiveness of the geminate form,?? and it is the 


82 The comparison is only possible on the basis of Johnston's work. He 
isolates the narrative meshalim, meshalim strictly so designated by the use of an 
explicit label, an abbreviated label, or special formulae (such as generalized 
situations) or distinctive internal structure (ie. he is using a criterion for 
defining a rabbinic parable which is morphological, not functional). He uses a 
form-critical approach in dependence on the work of Neusner, relating (as 
Neusner does) the transmission of material to rabbinic generations. The result of 
this method enables Johnston to correct Neusner's judgment that ‘Pharisaic- 
rabbinic traditions contain few, if any parables (these are all late)’ by adducing 
several cases of less stereotyped parables attributable to the first generation of 
the Tannaim. There are seven other parables: 1) Lev R 34:3 has a structured 
narrative, but a narrative only at the Yavnean stage fully structured and provided 
with a Hillel attribution and Prov 11:17 reference; 2) ARN“ 15:3 is said by 
Johnston to approximate to the classical rabbinic mashal, but the 
approximation is more difficult in the parallel ARN® 29 (Saldarini); 3) Gen R 
1:15 has parallels, e.g. in bHag 2.1(12a). where the Hillel-Shammaic 
controversy is recorded first of all without parabolic references; 4) bShab 153a is 
the Yohanan ben Zakkai parable of the Royal Banquet (with the wise-foolish 
distinction in three parts). absent from the same context in Qohelet Rabbah 9:8; 
5) Gen R 19:6 is the cut-glass parable which may be attributable to Rabbi Aqiba; 
6) ARN^14 is metaphor rather than parable: and 7) Mek Shir 3:28-39 is of 
uncertain attribution. The evidence is nicely balanced: Eliezer ben Hyrcanus II is 
rarely linked with parables, yet, according to Johnston, no parables are 
attributed to Amoraim in Mekilta. Of these seven, bShab 153a is valuable 
datable evidence (although not necessarily for its style and language); the others 
in various degrees are less so. 

83 [f Johnston’s specifically ‘mashal classification’ is criticized as 
methodologically too narrow, two other groups would require attention: the 
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distinctiveness of the geminate form which provides our starting-point. 
Johnston describes the geminate form as follows: ‘In the truly geminate 
parable, first one subject is paraded onto the stage, dressed in white or black; 
and then the second subject, identical to the first in all things except for 
being dressed in the opposite colour, is brought on after the exit of the first. 
The audience is asked to vote its approval for one or the other in a choice 
thus rendered as easy as possible to make.' Another example of this 
distinctive form is Pirke Aboth 3:21 (Herford edition), the parable of The 
Tree. The Tree is a ‘geminate parable’ based on a debate concerning the 
relative merits of study and action (see Pirke Aboth 3:11, Herford edition) 
and therefore is probably part of the debate leading up to the Tarfon- 
Yobanan-Agiba controversy. That particular ‘geminate parable’ has its roots 
in the twofold 'positive-negative' logion (see Pirke Aboth 3:12) and the 
Wisdom simile (see Pirke Aboth 1:3) attributed to Antigonus of Soko.?4 


moral story and the ma‘aseh. Neusner classifies sixteen sections as moral 
stories: Sifre Num. 22, an anomalous story against pride, in the distinctive 
anecdotal style which only implies a relation to the opening statement and does 
not specify it; bBB 133b contains a catena of traditional motifs with an 
apothegmatic ending; Gen R 65:22 is a dramatic discussion on reward and 
punishment, with a concluding vision; jBer 7:2 is an extended dialogue 
concerning the honour brought by Torah; jBM 2:5 is probably late fiction; 
bYoma 71b is a brief secondary form of an anti-priestly saying; bBer 29a has 
only late citations; bTa 23b is an anonymous baraita narrative; Tos Sot 13:3 
may be a compilation from the Bar Kokhba War at Usha and concerns logia 
rather than narrative; jBer 9:3 similarly is a logion; bYoma 35b is part of baraita 
concerning study of the Torah by rich and poor; ARN^12 includes the 
introductory saying 'According to the Painstaking, the Reward' within a 
dialogue; bShab 30b-31a are four dialogue narratives, virtually undatable; bNed 
66b is a composite pericope on obedience to husbands; bBB 4a concerns the 
building of the Temple, with little sign of historical accuracy. Together they 
provide very little early evidence of narrative form and style at the time of the 
Temple's destruction. The ma‘aseh is well attested for Gamaliel and Tarfon 
among the Masters, and is characterized by a highly formalized schema, which 
retains its currency late on into the tradition and is a feature also of the earlier 
tradition, although probably not of its original form. The function of this form 
for reporting legal decisions makes it less important for our particular enquiry, 
as does its highly stylized narrative content. 

84 Whether Johnston is correct regarding the function of this parable is less 
certain. His judgment seems to be influenced by the Old Testament parabolic use 
(see Jotham’s fable: Judges 9:6-21; and Nathan’s parable: 2 Sam 12:1-15). The 
prophetic element is present in the ‘geminate parable’, but the function of the 
geminate form is to stimulate consistent moral discussion; it generates the 
concern and seriousness suited to the Wisdom tradition, rather than primarily, or 
only, to gain the audience’s initial approval for a course of action. The parable 
of The Married Woman (Tos Kid 1:11) fits this function admirably, as do the 
texts of Mt 21:28-32 (in two of its possible versions) and Mt 7:24-27, although 
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The ‘geminate parable’ has a threefold importance for our study of The Two 
Houses. First, the form has a distinctive, antithetical, compact style. 
Second, it appears within a discussion of critical importance which is 
datable in terms of the history of Judaism. Third, it represents a 
crystallization of the Wisdom tradition. This enables us to make the 
judgment that the Matthean form of The Two Houses could belong with 
Pirke Aboth 3:21ff and ARN^ 24 (ARN? 35) as part of a crystallization of 
the ‘Wisdom’ tradition. The ‘Wisdom’ stage would then correspond to the Q 
form of The Two Houses, and the later geminate form to the Matthean or Q 
Matthean stage. 

As against the compactness of this geminate form with its tightly 
organized antithetical style, the style of the early narrative rabbinic parable 
is less easy to define. There is no secure way of fixing the wording of any 
extended first-century narration,®> and the later evidence of the epic form is 
found in Greek, Hebrew and Aramaic. A common epic form shared by 
Matthew and the rabbis need not have been tied to a particular language. But 
such a common style cannot be dated and there is no extant example of the 
rabbinic ‘epic’ parable before the known version of the ben Zakkai parable. 
There were narrative parables in the earlier period. Like the early ‘Wisdom’ 
parables they used the classic themes of house, feast, master, king and pearl. 
In some of these, elements of the epic narrative were present. For example, 
Epictetus 3.22:2-4 is a miniature epic narrative, with variation, assonance 
and phrased sentences; its theme is 'the house'. So Flusser may be correct 
when he suggests that in the first century CE there was a confluence of 
ethical and Wisdom traditions to which Jesus and the rabbis were heirs and 
which they adapted for their own purposes. In the earlier period there were 
also extended narratives, characterized by economy of language, 
organization, structure and balance. Aesop's fable of The Eagle and the Fox 
has similarities with Mt 18:23-35. Both are narratives in three sections, 
with the structural use of the Genitive Absolute to mark the sections. Both 
use Adverbial Participles, assonance and onomatopoeia. But the fable has a 
rolling, consecutive narrative style, with longer phrases and greater resource 
of vocabulary and construction. Mt 18:23-35 uses language that is tightly 
organized, with balanced phrases of similar length. It is, at least in part, 
‘epic’ in style. 


in 7:24-27 the ‘prophetic element’ may have been stronger in earlier forms of 
the tradition. 

85 Fiebig considered bSab 153a and Qoh R 3:9 and noted in them the four 
distinctive features of the epic parable which appear in the Greek of the Matthean 
epic parables (organization, repetition and variation, assonance and phrased 
sentences). He argued that they appear in comparable form in both Hebrew and 
Aramaic. 
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While it is useful to designate Mt 7:24-27 as a ‘geminate’ form and Mt 
18:23-35 as an ‘epic’ parable, it is significant that in neither case are these 
pure forms. 7:24-27 exhibits variations on the basic form. The Matthean 
form has exactly balancing parts, alliteration, recurrent phrase lengths and 
rhythm. But features of its language, its emblematic metaphor, its 
associated fields of reference, its drama, its cross-references to the Sermon on 
the Mount and its resemblance to a prophetic oracle of judgment mark a 
shift of Gattung from that of a ‘geminate parable’ to that of a ‘summary 
parable'. Mt 18:23-35 similarly, although it has a triple form and an 'epic' 
style in its first two parts, has a third section which is different in style, 
with cross-references to the Sermon on the Mount and to other parts of Mt 
18. It too has shifted to the Gattung of a ‘summary parable’. 

What are we to conclude from these parallels with rabbinic material? What 
can be said about the milieu of these Matthean summary parables? Certainly 
we cannot date the forms. The features of the geminate parable are very 
distinctive, and the appearance of exactly balancing structures in both Mt 
7:24-27 and ben Abuyah does suggest a tradition shared within a limited 
time and geographical area but not one which was more generally available. 
The comparison points to a common milieu, if not to a specific date and 
time. The geminate parable and the epic parable both represent figurative and 
parabolic material involving a high degree of structural organization and 
they could be part of a history which in rabbinic terms can be traced over 
several decades. 

The milieu was at one time defined in relation to the Council of Yavneh. 
W.D. Davies originally took the view that the formulation of the Sermon 
on the Mount could be seen as a counterpart to the work of Yavneh. The 
approximation of Eliezer ben Hyrcanus's agenda to Mt 5:33-37 on 
‘swearing’ and to Mt 6:25-33 on ‘worry’ was regarded as corroborative 
evidence for this. Now, however, the role of Yavneh and the details of its 
development are differently interpreted. Other features too within Davies's 
case render the theory unreliable. His view that the triadic form of the 
Sermon paralleled the ben Zakkai triad must be judged dubious.36 Alongside 


86 Alongside a careful analysis of the text of the Matthean Sermon, Davies 
adduced two main arguments for his thesis: the triple form of the Sermon as a 
response to ben Zakkai's famous triad, and the approximation of the Matthean 
Lord's Prayer to the Abbreviations of the Eighteen Benedictions. Neither is 
particularly strong. If there is a triadic arrangement in the Sermon (based on 
Torah, Cult and Society) the evidence for this as a redactional shaping of the 
material is at best circumstantial. The crucial seam is between the second and 
third of those proposed sections at 6:19, and of the potentially redactional 
language in 6:19-21 there is only one sign and that is shared here with Luke. If, 
as Davies concedes, we cannot be sure whether or not the Lord's Prayer formed 
part of the Cult Didache, then the case for ascribing a division between 8:1-18 
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this otherwise unconvincing material the coincidence in 7:24-27 of 
Matthean and Yavnean interests cannot be taken as dating their common 
milieu. 

Even among the Matthean parables Mt 7:24-27 is distinctive. The only 
other Matthean parable which approximates to the style of 7:24-27 is the 
parable of The Two Sons, Mt 21:28-31, and possibly 24:45-51. The 
language in 21:28-31 is crisp; it has two sections which balance each other 
in language, rhythm and sentence length; it sets out two contrasting 
situations, although the form of the contrast is uncertain because of massive 
text-critical problems.?? It lacks the metaphorical power and dramatic impact 
of 7:24-27, and whereas 7:24-27 concludes the Sermon on the Mount and 
once concluded a pre-Matthean group of sayings, 21:28-32 was originally a 
parable linked to the Q tradition and seems then to have been incorporated 
into a parabolic collection involving Marcan material. 24:45-51 has the 
same style, contrasts and balances as 7:24-27, but was created from material 
with a different basic shape.®® 

It is hard to provide a precise date and place for the milieu of 7:24-27 for 
another reason: the mobility of rabbinic teachers. They were active, 
employing their narrative and parabolic material wherever they went. The 
pattern of their movements in the Antioch area is described in Deut R 4:8. 
Rabbi Eliezer and Rabbi Joshua are said to have taught there, and according 
to Lev R 5:4 Rabbi Aqiba accompanied them. They travelled around 
collecting funds, remaining in a single place for several days before moving 
on. Their travel in the Syrian area was proverbial. So it can be assumed 
that their stories and narrative styles would have been disseminated widely, 
especially if they used the ancient form of connected narratives and parables. 
Given those circumstances it would be virtually impossible to give a date 
and place to material such as Mt 7:24-27. 

What then can we say about the sociological implications of Mt 7:24-27 
and 18:23-35? Let us suppose that the Matthean church was a tiny social 
group within a Jewish orbit of influence. A minority group under 
propaganda or missionary pressure from larger organizations can close in on 
itself, especially within an urban environment. That is not the impression 
given by these two parables. They point fairly decisively in the direction of 
the challenges and possibilities of the world around. That is hinted at by the 
rhetorical character of 7:24-27. The narration has a popular flavour and 


and 6:19ff to redactional activity is still weaker. In any case the Lord's Prayer is 
a brief text on which to hand so substantial a hypothesis, and the approximation 
of the prayer to the Abbreviation of the Eighteen Benedictions is not 
particularly close. 

87 See p.394. 

88 See pp.433-435. 
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incorporates folk motifs. Its likely setting is spoken narration as part of 
Christian worship, and no doubt rhetoric cemented social groupings within 
Christian assemblies to an extent which we would find unusual today. The 
rhetorical character of 7:24-27 also points outward into popular, urban 
culture.8? It suggests universal claims for the one who tells the story and it 
sums up the confidence expressed within the Sermon on the Mount that 
God's wisdom and providence is always to be trusted. 

If 7:24-27 harmonizes with the milieu of the travelling rabbis, 13:52 
points in a slightly different direction. 13:52 provides a symbolic riddling 
conclusion, ending a discourse built on Marcan and Q material and on the 
revelation of God's Servant-Son. The riddle concentrates on the scribe. 
Perhaps for some of Matthew's hearers the position of the scribe would be 
open to question, and for others it would be a sine qua non for the 
exposition of Scripture and of Christian belief. In that setting, 13:52 would 
be a via media, asking about the scribe's place in the service of the 
Kingdom, and about the relationship of new and old forms of authority.?? 
The positive reference to the scribe in 13:52 argues that there were scribes 
within the Christian community; it is also a reminder of the basic principles 
on which the Marcan and Q material are agreed. It is not only the old that 
guides belief and behaviour, whether the *old" is taken as the Law or as the 
tradition or as authority; it is the new, especially the newly given 
interpretation and fulfilment of the Law in Jesus Christ, made available and 
effective within the communities which own his name. 

An essential feature of the scribe's work was devotion to the Law, and 
that required the time and the opportunity for study, meditation and 
exploration. The level of professionalism and of commitment involved in 
the reference to a ‘scribe’ in 13:52 cannot be known for certain. But 
meditation, study, travel, gathering of material must be assumed as basic 
qualifications.?! Mt 13:52 requires us to add to those activities yet another: 
the scribe needs to become a disciple to the Kingdom of Heaven. It is of 
course possible that 13:52 suggests an ideal of discipleship which all should 
seek. Everyone should be committed to following the way of discipleship, 
to receiving the divine gift of revealed truth and to understanding the 
fulfilment of the Law realized in Jesus Christ. But it is equally possible that 
13:52 is a riddle which has at its centre the particular functions and activities 
of the Christian scribe, teasing everyone who reads it into reflection on the 
parallel responsibilities of all disciples. 

One of the great advantages of that second solution is that it assumes the 
existence of a small group who could have been responsible for one of the 


89 See pp.187 n.51, 188. 
90 See below and pp.204-206, 208. 
91 See Orton, Scribe, chs. 2 and 3. 
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perplexing features of Matthew' s Gospel. The so-called Formula Quotations 
appear to have been formed through careful collation, assimilation and 
interpretation of biblical texts, as these were brought into new and creative 
relationships with the Jesus tradition. They provide an important resource in 
the formation of the Birth Narratives and the Passion Narratives in 
particular. While it is not impossible that such a task might have been 
performed by a single individual, the more we understand the process behind 
the formulation of the fulfilment quotations the more likely it seems that 
more than one person would have been involved.?? Perhaps the theory of a 
Matthean school responsible for the quotations is overdrawn;?? but the 
careful, technical work on translation variants and traditions involved in the 
formulation of Old Testament fulfilment sayings suggests a network of 
scholarly, scribal work. It also suggests that some Christian scribes were 
dependent on that network and made their own distinctive contribution to it. 

13:52 was therefore opening up a place for the distinctive and, for some, 
controversial role of the scribe within the Christian orbit?^ and was doing 
so on grounds which were of general interest. All have responsibilities 
parallel to those of the scribes; they could be drawing together old and new, 
familiar and unfamiliar. If this is so, the implications of the verse are wide- 
ranging. Matthew was commending scribal activity, and as part of that, 
commending the drawing together of traditions from different sources. This 
was Matthew's own practice, combining different traditions within a single 
Gospel. Those among the audience who were accustomed to the Marcan 
tradition as their main Gospel material were presented in ch. 13 with a 
different Christian style of understanding and living. Old and new were side 
by side. Some no doubt found 13:52 a riddle which they did not wish to 
solve; it raised issues they did not wish to face. For others it provided a 
stimulus to make new discoveries. 

It is of course possible that the sharing of materials to which we have 
referred could have created a changing climate, a climate such as that to 
which Justin, for example, contributed by linking together Jewish and 
Christian concerns. In that changing climate, communities which had been 
happy to sustain the traditions which they had received, listened to what 
others had to offer. Even tiny minorities, such as the Christian presence in 
the Antiochene area, could have been capable of that, given the new 
conditions which existed in Syria in the period after the Jewish War. Mt 
13:52 points to that possibility. Even if some parts of the Jesus movement, 
as perhaps the scribes may have done, remained within Judaism, the 
encouragement to share parts of the Jesus tradition with others would have 


92 See pp.10 п.б, 195-198, 283-286. 
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produced a new situation. They would have discovered the value of 
presenting treasures new and old. No doubt there were groups of Christians 
who feared the competition with Judaism and its leaders. In such a context 
*the new" could have caused insecurity, fear and resentment. For Gentile 
adherents the presence of scribal authority and influence could have been a 
cause of suspicion and anxiety. The symbolic words kaıva kai талаа could 
have triggered a range of responses. One of the problems with the deviancy 
theory with which this section began is that it can begin with the 
assumption that only one set of relationships obtains in a particular area. As 
we have seen, that may well not have been the case in the communities 
which Matthew knew. The Jesus-movement had several decades of history 
behind it and had developed in many different ways. A single set of reactions 
would be highly unlikely. 

13:52 can of course be explained in terms of its wider context, especially 
Mt 13:35 and Mt 13:18-23. Those passages indicate that parables can be the 
basis from which the revelation of divine mysteries can arise. The 
interpretations can also promote new patterns of behaviour. For some of 
Matthew's hearers the challenge of ‘the new’ confronted them, as we shall 
see, with norms of Christian life and faith which were foreign and 
disturbing. For some the parables challenged contemporary culture, the 
relationships between slaves and masters, the relationships between peasants 
and the ruling class. For these the ‘new’ elements emerging from the 
tradition were ‘new’ in the revolutionary quality of their values. Not all 
would have responded to the Matthean parables so positively. Much would 
have depended on the hearers’ place in society. Slaves would have reacted 
violently to some of the stories and no doubt have made their disapproval 
known. 

Such a situation presented dangers. There was the danger of introducing 
potentially divisive ideas into communities at peace with their own style of 
life and work. There was the danger of using new material to control and 
direct the hearers, and to impose on them an understanding of Christology 
and ecclesiology personal to the author. How Matthew handled that danger 
will appear from 18:21-35 and 25:31-45. 

A favourable reaction to the association of the Marcan and the Q traditions 
could not have been achieved without changes of attitude, and the final 
parable of ch. 18, as the Gospel writer uses it, commends self-criticism. 
Such an approach could expedite change. The chapter accepts the ancient 
Jewish tradition of mutual community responsibility, incorporating as part 
of that process features of the Hellenistic Jewish moral tradition.?? The 
main problem which the chapter faces is how to translate the need for 
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reproof and forgiveness into the human dynamics of community life. That 
had been the issue for Jewish communities for generations. The Hellenistic 
Jewish moral tradition brought the issue to a significant point of resolution. 
It accepted that forgiveness was an essential for community life, but it 
stressed that this had to be a forgiveness ‘from the heart’. Forgiveness was 
the only secure foundation for future work, but it had to be a forgiveness 
purified by inner integrity. It required a proper self-criticism; criticism of 
others would only ever be right when the critic was acting in conscious 
integrity. 

Matthew's hearers acquainted only with the Marcan tradition would have 
found the initial stages of the new discourse in ch. 18 entirely appropriate. 
If, however, they were unused to the community pattern of discipline in 
18:15-17, they may well have found the recommended process an 
unacceptable innovation, perhaps a challenge to their view of authority. 
Those acquainted only with the Q tradition might similarly have found the 
notion of excluding members of the community and blackening their 
character with epithets like éQvukós kai TeAovns (Mt 18:17) unacceptable, 
and out of keeping with their understanding of the Christian faith and 
practice. The role of Mt 18:20 too should not be underestimated. It speaks 
of small groups of Christians, who are part of the &xkinola, and who have 
in common the presence of Christ, meeting in different places. Like those 
who meditate on the Torah and know that the presence of God is among 
them, the same is true for those who address the Father in prayer (18:19). 
The importance of the parable at the end of the chapter is therefore this. It 
offers a response to the initial question, ‘Who is the greatest?’ It commends 
humility in the form of a child. It presents the values of mercifulness and 
humanity in a parabolic form. By means of the four additional words it 
commends new attitudes to suit the situation. In sum, the parable functions 
as tradition reformed to inaugurate change. 

It is in a cosmopolitan city that the parable of The Sheep and the Goats 
seems most at home. It adapts the apocalyptic tradition of a Judgment?® 
Vision to a universally acceptable morality, so that the Final Judgment is 
morally justifiable. No one can claim to be ignorant of the terms on which 
the judgment is to be made. No doubt the wandering preacher could proclaim 
an apocalyptic message of salvation for the chosen, and destruction for the 
world, without an awareness of the moral problem involved in the message. 
Not so the city-dweller, who lived alongside a pagan neighbour and for 
whom the problem of refugees arriving in the neighbourhood would have 
been a regular experience. Sooner or later for a person in that environment 
the question was bound to arise: ‘By what standards is my neighbour to be 
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judged?' Mt 25:31-46 provides an answer and it is an answer which can be 
understood among Jews and among Gentiles.?7 

If the standards are the same for all, they are the same for all, Christian or 
non-Christian. The parable introduces into the apocalyptic tradition a fresh 
recognition of Christian responsibility. Far from ‘waiting for the end’, the 
Christian will be judged by the standard of individual care and service. All, 
Christian and non-Christian, will be judged by that standard. In that 
recognition a change in the apocalyptic world-view has taken place. 

If the parable is uncompromising and radical in the standards of judgment 
it presents, it is comforting in its presentation of the one who is to judge. 
To a small group of Christians, living in disparate communities, sensitive 
to the enormous pressures of the state and dwarfed by the powerful political 
struggles within it, incensed at the worship which power attracts, the 
parable offers a judge who is one with the oppressed because he was one of 
the oppressed, and who judges as he does because of who he was and is. To 
that extent 25:31-46 does not offer an apocalyptic Christology. As 
Chrysostom recognized? the parable offers a Lord whose eternal suffering 
in and with the innocent sufferers of the world inaugurates a world 
revolution of the most fundamental kind. 

In so far as the parable challenges a millenarian apocalypticism it is 
continuing the moral challenge made against some forms of apocalyptic by 
the traditions in Mt 13 and Mt 24-25. Mt 25:31-46 stands in continuity 
with the tradition which the redactor inherits, and what is said in 25:31-46 is 
a legitimate development of it. It is legitimate, because it brings the Jesus 
tradition with its affirmation of ‘love toward the enemy’ together with the 
same affirmation found in non-Jewish contexts; it joins them in a testimony 
to the Son of Man's authority. In this way 25:31-46 brings to a climax the 
contribution of the summary parables, by offering a common basis for Jew 
and Gentile. It is no longer Judaism which has the privilege of attracting 
Gentiles to the true faith. Both stand on the same footing before the 
universal God and his Christ.?? 

Matthean opposition to Judaism, one of the key factors in the deviancy 
debate, is notorious. The background of Matthew in relation to Judaism is 
unmistakably anti-Pharisaic. The vehemence of the attacks in ch. 23 is a 
factor which every account of Matthew's Gospel has had to consider. 
Unfortunately the uses of ot ®aptoatoı in Matthew cannot be said to reflect 
a single known social and religious situation, nor can the redactional work 
be simplified to a single moment in time. On the whole the association of 
Scribes with Pharisees suggests opposition (as against 8:19, 13:52 and 
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23:34, where scribes are positively evaluated). But the Matthean 
terminology is not consistent,!® and the association in only two contexts 
of Pharisees and Sadducees illustrates the inconsistency. The history of the 
Pharisees in the period after the Fall of Jerusalem is still shrouded in 
mystery and belongs with the picture of a divided Judaism. Smouldering 
revolution, the pragmatism of Yohanan ben Zakkai (was he a Pharisee?) and 
desolation over Jerusalem's Fall provide a few secure pieces for the puzzle. 
The division between Yohanan ben Zakkai and Eliezer could represent a 
distinction between a scribal tradition replacing Temple worship with Torah 
study and a Pharisaic attitude imitating Temple worship and committed to 
the restoring of the Temple, but that is a speculative picture. In some areas 
steps were taken to tighten the boundaries of acceptable Judaism but the 
variant forms of Judaism coexisted for decades. There is little evidence that 
Jews were involved in persecuting Christians, although there are stories 
which indicate worsening relationships during the period. 

The picture of the Pharisees presented in Matthew is of a group of 
opponents (22:15; 23) whose actions do not match their teaching (23:3), 
who enjoy prestige and status, but who only succeed in making God's will 
less accessible (23:6-31), and who take their place in a sequence of those 
who kill the prophets (12:2,14). Tithing and purifying are out of focus in 
their teaching (9:11-13; they are legal rigorists), so that justice, mercy and 
faithfulness are neglected, despite their reputation for righteousness and 
responsibility. Casuistry replaces genuine care (15:2-7). There is some 
evidence in Josephus for this reputation of inconsistent behaviour; but there 
is evidence too that the Pharisees were unjustifiably tainted by rumour, and 
the reputation!®! which they had for mercifulness was not without 
justification.!?? Those details resemble, in general, features of the three 
parables in 21:28-22:14 The high priests and Pharisees heard the two 
initial parables as addressed to them (21:45) and made them a reason for 
apprehending Jesus. The third parable is followed by the Pharisees' 
declaration of intent to trap him (22:15). 

So Matthean opposition to Pharisaism is evident. What is at issue in this 
disussion is the relation of this opposition to the sociological patterns 
described earlier. Should the opposition to the Pharisees be heard as a 
challenge to some of the Jewish leaders contemporary with Matthew? That 
seems likely, even if the picture given of the leaders is inaccurate. But with 
what purpose? Is Matthew attacking the opponents' views in order to 
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discredit them as potential leaders and to enable the Jesus movement to turn 
the tables on them? Is the opposition an opposition within Judaism and is 
Matthew attempting to steer Judaism in a new direction? For that last theory 
to be correct, that Matthew stands within Judaism and is opposing Pharisees 
in order to challenge their leadership, 21:43 has to be understood in a very 
strained way. éOvet in 21:43 has to be understood as a reference to the 
leaders as a group, and it is difficult to find evidence for €6vos in that sense. 
Its natural sense is ‘nation’ or ‘people’. As we saw earlier,!0? 21:43 appears 
to mean that a people which produces the fruit, which fulfils the divine will, 
is to receive the Kingdom of God. That does not mean that the tenancy of 
the vineyard passes from Israel, as if Israel were to be disinherited. But it 
does mean that those who fulfil the divine will, whether Jew or Gentile, are 
to inherit the fulfilment of God's promises and blessings. 21:43 is a clear 
indication that for Matthew Jews and Gentiles inherit the promises of God 
together and on the same grounds: they fulfil the Father's will. So, to judge 
by 21:43, Matthew's opposition to the Pharisees arises not from an inner 
struggle within Judaism but from a struggle to distance the Christian 
communities from a particular form of Judaism, one which is associated 
with the Pharisaic tradition. 

To conclude the first sociological area of enquiry: the simple picture of a 
Jesus-movement within Judaism does not match the variety of Christian 
traditions found in the Matthean parables. The parables in Matthew illustrate 
different levels of Judaism and different relationships between Jewish and 
Gentile groups. These factors, together with a more satisfactory translation 
of 21:43, suggest that Matthew's church is not a group struggling to 
establish itself within Judaism, but one which is attempting to find its own 
identity and coherence within a society in which variant Jewish attitudes 
were strong. 

The second sociological area for study concerns the structure and 
organization of the Matthean church. There is a tension within the Gospel 
of Matthew between passages which give authority to individuals or to 
groups (16:19; 18:18) and passages which indicate the same status for all 
(23:8: “You are all brothers’). The latter passage deplores the use of titles, 
yet there are passages which use terms to designate particular roles from 
which certain benefits flow (prophet, righteous man, disciple 10:41-42) or 
particular agents of God who suffer on behalf of divine wisdom (prophets, 
wise men, scribes 23:34). There is also a tension between passages which 
give a special role to the disciples (13:10-12, where their position is more 
privileged than prophets and righteous men) and passages where the disciples 
have to give way to children, while it is the children that become heirs to 
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the Kingdom.! It is not clear that all the terms and titles in 10:41-42 and 
23:34 reflect official roles or positions within the Matthean church. In all 
probability many of the roles reflect older patterns of community life. The 
position of the scribe has just been described; that is probably a profession 
greatly honoured in some quarters. The prophet also had a place in the 
Matthean church. Davies and Allison suggest that the existence of prophets 
can be inferred from the reference to false prophets in 7:15-23; true prophets 
should be thought of as itinerant, charismatic teachers, ascetics, wandering 
from place to place as the Son of Man did.!°5 Homeless, wandering 
teachers would have treasured hard sayings such as 6:19-21 and they became 
the spiritual ancestors of the monastic movement (see Didache 10-11). 

It is impossible to build up with any certainty a picture of the external 
organization of the Matthean church. So much of what is contained in the 
Gospel of Matthew could reflect earlier days; and some of the tensions 
mentioned in the previous paragraph could indicate variant styles of 
community life. However, the parable of The Sheep suggests some of the 
inner dynamics of the common life which the Gospel commends.!96 Like 
the four summary parables, it has at its centre an ‘emblematic metaphor’. 
The metaphor of ‘sheep’ relates in Matthew 18 to the word field ‘wander, 
stray',1?" to the Old Testament patterns of divine саге (18:14), the mediation 
of that care through prophets and leaders, areas of pastoral care and 
responsibility (18:15-17) and the associations of 'defencelessness'. 
Surrounding the parable are two references to the ‘little ones’ (18:10,14), 
and the previous context includes the designation of a child as greatest in the 
Kingdom and drowning as a preferable fate to an offence against ‘one such 
little one’. The metaphor of ‘sheep’ therefore engages with the context to 
such an extent that the content of 18:1-14 is summarized in the parable. 
The significance of these associations is that they give the ‘little ones’ 
(18:10) a place parallel to that which they have in 25:31-46. The ‘little 
ones’ are recognized as close to God’s presence (see also 18:19-20). In their 
defencelessness and vulnerability it is Christ who is shown care. Moreover 
those who care are instruments of the divine will. They exercise mutual 
responsibility, sometimes corporately, sometimes individually, and in doing 
so they fulfil the purpose of God. The parables contain a number of these 
references to corporate and individual care. The fellow servants in 18:31 take 
up the case of their colleague in prison and their complaint is upheld. The 
reverse is true: the wicked servant ill-treats his fellow servants in 24:49 and 
the lord on his return avenges them. Central to the concept of ekkAnola in 
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18:17 is a kind of mysticism of the weak, the child, the wanderer, the 
abused, which endows mutual care and compassion with an ultimate 
significance. It may be that this represents the Matthean ideal, albeit an ideal 
that permeates all the areas of human relationships.! It may be that, as 
Matthew saw it, all those who exercise responsibility or discipline are 
disadvantaged by the weak. Like the disciples whose status and privileges 
were set aside in favour of the child, the officials and leaders were invited to 
see their positions of honour and responsibility as secondary to the ‘little 
ones'. The function of those in official positions is not disputed; but their 
place in the Kingdom is second to the weak and needy. It is perhaps in this 
sense that the leadership of the Pharisees has to be so heavily criticized. It is 
judged against the Matthean reversal of values. The term 'brother' expresses 
part of this theology of care (18:21; 23:8), and occurs often in Matthew; but 
it expresses only a part of Matthew’s concerns. ‘Brothers’ are equal and in 
that sense the term lacks the inversion of values which Matthew 18 
represents.109 

No subject illustrates better the significance and permeating character of 
this Matthean ideal than finance. In a major city in the ancient world wealth 
created identity and social position. Possessions and property marked out an 
individual for honour and respect. To be asked to sell everything meant for 
the young man in 19:16-22 a total revolution of life,!!° involving the 
descent from honour to shame, from bright prospects to hardship, from 
security to vulnerability in a city where high mortality, disease, poor water 
and violence were a continual threat to the poor. 

The interpretation of the parable of The Sower refers to ‘deceptive wealth’, 
which it places side by side with ‘worldly worry’ (13:22). The roots of this 
view of wealth go deep into the early Christian life. They are found in the 
earliest Jesus tradition, the peasant culture from which many early 
Christians came, as well as in the popular philosophical attitudes of the 
day.!!! With the transplantation of the Christian tradition into city life, 
what was said in that tradition about wealth, about its deceptive and 
destructive potential, remained valid. But in the city a great deal more needed 
to be said than that. The parables supplied this, providing images of good 
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stewardship in economic affairs and hinting at the common sense of good 
trading practice (see Mt 13:44-46). Only hints are offered. The trades in the 
parables are all ancient trades, some of them the ones which enabled 
peasants to secure enough to live on in a primitive market economy. None 
of the new city trades finds a place. The contrast here with the rabbinic 
parables is interesting. Among the rabbinic parables ‘glass makers’ appear, 
and in a city like Antioch, with its classical glass-making tradition, new 
parabolic images are what one would expect. They are entirely absent from 
Matthew. In Matthew it is a matter of accepting the tradition and using it in 
such a way as to explore new areas of responsibility through the parables 
about vineyards and sowing, loans, pearls and servants. That could be 
understood either as a faithful reflection of an old peasant tradition, or as an 
indication that personal wealth and prosperous trading were not problems 
which most Christians faced. The latter may well be true. For many, riches, 
power, property and land rights operated as a threat to life, family and home. 

The letter of James,!!? whatever its final date, gives a pre-Matthean view 
of wealth which may have influenced some of the communities in Antioch. 
On trading, James seems to suggest that the brevity of life (Ps 39:5,11) 
makes trading unimportant, but James qualifies this (Jas 4:15) by 
introducing the phrase ёа» ó kúpos ӨєАйот, as if to say that what is wrong 
about trading is its naive confidence in the future (Jas 4:16). Providing this 
perspective is modified, there is good to be done through local commerce, 
and it would be wrong not to do it (Jas 4:17). The next verses in James 
confirm that view: 5:2f is a lashing criticism of the rich. As in the 
Matthean tradition, the major criticism of the rich is that they import false 
standards into the life of the Christian community (Jas 1:9-11; 2:1-7,12). 
Their way of life encourages snobbery and extravagance (Jas 4:3). The 
criticism is of oppression, failure to pay servants and exploitation of labour, 
with the traditional insinuation that wealth is gained at the expense of others 
(Jas 5:4-6) through extortion, legal and illegal. The passage in Jas 4:13- 
5:11 is studded with prophetic and Wisdom phrases implying the inevitable 
judgment which will fall on this style of living. 

The resemblance of James to some aspects of the Q tradition has often 
received comment.!!3 There are the references in Jas 5:12 parallel to Mt 
5:34-37: the use of Tédetov (Jas 1:4,17,25; 3:2), the teaching on prayer (Jas 
1:5), the emphasis on éAeos (Jas 2:13) and paxpoBupéw (Jas 5.7ff), the 
parables of The Tree (Jas 3:11) and The Fig Tree (3:12) and The Vine, the 
parallel to Mt 5:9 in Jas 3:18, the problem of discipline and human anger 
(Jas 1:19-20; 4:1ff), judging one's neighbour and the need for humility (Jas 
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4:6,12). That is not to say that Matthew and James belong within the same 
tradition, nor within the same period of time. The evidence suggests rather 
that the developments in James can be seen as prior to the Matthean and not 
entirely distinct from Matthean source material. 

Placing Matthew's Gospel against that background and against the 
background of a city such as Antioch, the reader of Matthew can see the 
parables in a fresh light. The parable of The Workers deals in passing with 
the issue of exploitation of workers, the tricky problems of hiring in a 
changing economic environment, and the relative value of employment 
benefit and the opportunity to earn. It presents a context which encourages 
exploration of human attitudes and relationships in a concrete situation. It 
encourages the opening up of employer-employee contracts for critical 
discussion. The proper relationship of employer-employee matters, 
although, as we shall see, that relationship looks rather different when it is 
reviewed against the background of slavery in the ancient world. 

If Matthew's Gospel belonged to an urban setting, the structure of the 
church's life would have been influenced by the surrounding social 
circumstances. The Matthean ideal and the consequences of that ideal for 
Christians living there would have been both shattering and creative. They 
were being asked to set up communities with a totally different base, with 
different expectations and different values. Living in them would have 
profound repercussions for daily life and work in the city, particularly for the 
rich and powerful. They may in some cases have suffered or had to choose 
marginalization because of their beliefs and behaviour patterns, and that 
could account for the inconspicuous character of Christians in cities like 
Antioch at the end of the first century CE.!!4 

One further facet of the church's organization is the coexistence in it of 
Jew and Gentile. The interest of Matthew in Gentile mission is signalled in 
28:18-20. It was in fulfilment of Scripture that Jesus himself, according to 
Matthew, taught and healed in a Gentile area (4:15ff; see also 8:1—9:34). 
Three pagan women and the wife of a pagan are included in the genealogy 
(1:3,5,6). 21:34 speaks of a people to whom the Kingdom will be given 
after the failure of the Jewish leaders, and the final vision divides all nations 
into those who serve Christ in their neighbour and those who do not. This 
evidence has led to a strong tradition of interpreting Matthew’s €xxAnota as 
a mixed community composed of Jews and Gentiles.!!? The key point in 
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into the Jewish fold; they are there in their own right on the same basis as 
Jewish Christians: in so far as they fulfil the will of the Father. A similar 
situation is found in the interpretation of The Tares.!! Universal judgment 
is common in apocalyptic material; but in 13:36-43 the 'sons of the 
kingdom' are taken from the *world' (13:38) and separated from those who 
cause ckáv8aAa and àvopía. In any other context there might be room for 
uncertainty about the significance of these terms. But in view of 8:11f and 
the Vision parable 25:31-46, there can be little doubt that according to 
13:40-43 the angelic harvesters will separate out for the Father's Kingdom 
those of any nation who are righteous, and for punishment those who ‘from 
his Kingdom’ are causing offence and lawlessness (see 13:47-50).117 22:10 
corresponds to the same picture: there are no limits to the second invitation; 
those invited include ‘bad and good’; the unworthy will at the end be 
punished. 

The diversity within the Matthean church indicates the level of the 
problem which the author of Matthew faced. Basic religious, social and 
cultural differences required a new approach to structure as far as the 
Christian communities were concerned, an approach which would provide a 
basis for common life and cooperation. Matthew found the basis in justice 
and mercy for the vulnerable and presented these ideals, not least in the 
parables, as relevant to every part of social and community life. The third 
sociological area of debate is the nature of the society contemporary with 
Matthew's Gospel. This has already been sketched out in some of its 
outlines. One institution which has not been considered in any detail is 
slavery.1!? The nine synoptic parables in which slaves appear include five 
Matthean examples: Mt 18:23-35; 20:1-16; 21:33-46; 24:45-51; 25:14-30, 
and these all deal with the master-slave relationship. The maintenance of 
slavery primarily for the benefit of the privileged raises again the 
inevitability of conflict between the Matthean ideals and the ancient pattern 
of privilege. Even where slaves carried heavy responsibilities (Mt 18:23-35; 
25:14-30) and enjoyed a relatively high social esteem, they remained part of 
a system which implied relationships of dependence, with an associated 
range of attitudes and expectations. For many hearers the verb öıxoToyurioeı 
in 24:51 may have been received as storyteller s hyperbole,!!9 but for some 
the punishment of a bad slave or the mockery of his plight would have been 
part of daily reality. The work of slaves in the Matthean parables could be 
read as attitudes of faithfulness and unfaithfulness, or as attitudes of 
obsequiousness and self-interest. The rewards offered to slaves in the 
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parables are not freedom but further responsibility, and in Matthew the lazy 
are scoundrels to be disciplined rather than engaging rascals who are good for 
entertainment.!2° There is no clear suggestion, as there is no clear argument 
in contemporary comedy and fables, that there is anything fundamentally 
wrong with slavery. If therefore there were slaves in the Matthean 
communities, and on the evidence of New Testament material that is most 
likely,!?! the Matthean ideal would have encouraged a fresh set of different 
parabolic interpretations among them. Hearing the parables would have a 
special significance for the slaves. It would belong to what Gottwald calls 
the bond which links ourselves with the ancients as fragile social creatures 
but *more graced with the possibilities of personal and social transformation 
than we often dare accept'.!?? We have already seen that the parables аге 
open to alternative viewpoints, and when viewed from the aspect of 
economic exploitation they can look very different. Slaves would have heard 
Mt 20:1-15, 25:14-30, 21:33-46 as stories of individuals manipulating 
others for the purposes of wealth and power, and this could have influenced 
how they saw the nature of God when stories of the Kingdom depicted 
kings, merchants, landlords and financiers. They would have heard Mt 
25:24-25 as a justified expression of fear and felt the accuracy of the 
description. We might describe it as the exploitation of surplus-labour value 
at the heart of ancient class conflict. For them it would have been more 
existential; they would have felt the unfairness and vulnerability of their 
own position. They would have heard Mt 20:15 as taunting the 
powerlessness of the slave, as laying the stinginess of the landowner on the 
shoulders of his employees, as shaming the labourers who had worked all 
day. They would have 'snorted—if not loudly guffawed—over the owner's 
nasty crack at the expense of the last batch of workers’!? in Mt 20:6: ‘Why 
are you standing around here idle all day?’ Only the Matthean context could 
have given them hope and a belief in a different kind of God and a different 
set of judgments. The Matthean ideal set out in the previous chapter would 
have made for them the critical difference between a message which locked 
them in their daily subordination and one which set them free to explore 
new responsibilities under a loving Father. How far those explorations 
included new relationships within the Matthean communities is a matter of 
uncertainty. That the writer of the Gospel wished to see such explorations is 
very probable. 
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These three areas of sociological analysis have illustrated from the 
Matthean parables the significance of the sequence in chs. 18-21 as a focus 
of Matthean concern. The clashes of leadership, authority and class, reflected 
in the parables, are presented in that sequence as a challenge for those who 
ask ‘Who is the greatest?' (18:1). They receive the uncompromising response 
that a little one is the true representative of the one whom we should 
follow. 

The seventh and final area for study concerns the inner consistency in the 
Matthean material. Are we dealing with a text which has a single 
perspective sustained by a single community, or various perspectives drawn 
together as part of the Gospel writer's policy? The most substantial answer 
to this question given so far is that of Klein, who outlines several major 
differences which appear within the non-Marcan material in Matthew.!24 
There are different attitudes to the fulfilment of the divine will: Jewish 
approaches which affirm traditional practices such as almsgiving, prayer and 
fasting, provided that these are performed modestly; transformations of 
apocalypticism which concentrate on accepting opportunities to serve 
others; Hellenistic Jewish patterns by which what is acceptable is defined, 
accepted by common consent and established by means of discipline. The 
attitudes to reward and punishment differ correspondingly. Traditional 
practices merit reward in heaven and their immodest performance no reward, 
since earthly approval has already been received; opportunities to serve 
others, if taken genuinely and open-heartedly, will be rewarded by eternal 
life, and failure will be punished by eternal punishment; infringements of 
accepted norms will be disciplined, if necessary by exclusion from the 
church. The relationships of these traditions to Judaism differ, the first being 
based on the Torah, deepened and radicalized, the second based on John the 
Baptist' s call to immediate repentance, and the third showing clear signs of 
rejecting contemporary Judaism. These traditions represent different 
understandings of Christian spirituality and they have been brought together, 
so it 15 suggested, as part of a deliberate policy. The Gospel of Matthew 
represents the various trajectories of early Christianity to encourage the 
acceptance of them as part of a larger church. 

Several important tensions have already been noted in the Gospel. There 
are the variations in style, in attitudes to mission, in attitudes to scribal 
authority; these need to be added to the differences in piety and spirituality. 
There is also the use of the Marcan tradition as a narrative Gospel, which is 
quite separate from the three traditions just described. This offers a 
spirituality which accepts the law, the promise of the Kingdom and rewards 
hereafter but stresses the carrying of the cross as preparation for the promise 
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of Easter. The variety of these traditions is a remarkable feature of the 
Matthean Gospel as a whole. 

The study of the parables offers two comments on that variety and on the 
policy suggested for their collection. First, the division of all the Matthean 
material into clearly defined traditions is difficult. The Tares and The Feast 
make the point well. The Tares is a result of the merging of traditions, and 
although the Marcan and the Baptist traditions can be distinguished in 
principle, in the parable of The Tares they can only be disentangled with 
great difficulty. The reason why they are so entangled would normally be 
explained on the basis of redactional activity; the final editor has joined 
them together. But there are no signs of a complete harmonizing of the 
traditions, otherwise the disentangling of the traditions would be completely 
impossible, nor indications that the traditions have been left to speak only 
in their own right, otherwise it would be tolerably clear where one tradition 
ended and another began. The Feast illustrates a further feature of this 
joining of traditions in Matthew. It is the result not only of the merging of 
traditions but the rendering of those traditions usable in different contexts. 
The Feast is a classic example of an extended epic. Originally expressing 
the ‘replacement’ motif, with its fearsome fate for those displaced, it 
contained a typical ambiguity: are those who share the feast people who are 
there because they have been invited, or because they have the necessary 
qualifications? To the original metaphor of 'the feast' has been added 
subsequent additional figurative material. These include the motifs of 
messengers and invitations, of violence, and of generosity.!2° Like so many 
extended epics it became, with the addition of these motifs, a reflective 
narrative capable of being used in different settings. The most interesting 
addition, pre-Matthean almost certainly, is the motif of the wedding 
garment. The language of the addition is reminiscent of apocalyptic, as is 
the reference to the wedding garment itself. But the reminiscences would 
only be picked up by those hearers who were acquainted with apocalyptic. 
The latter would read the episode as concerning a heavenly garment (as in 1 
Enoch 62:15-16);!2° the person had lost the garment which is vital for the 
afterlife. Other hearers however, not so well acquainted with apocalyptic, 
whether Jew or Gentile, would have read the episode as about qualities of 
life and behaviour, or, in this case, about the absence of such qualities; for 
them the garment would be symbolic of good deeds. The apocalyptic 
imagery was retained in the parable but room was left for a transformation 
of its associations. There are several examples of this procedure in 


123 See pp.403-410. 
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Matthew's Gospel: the imagery is retained but is left open for the reader to 
interpret. 

This pattern of merging traditions and open imagery can be noted in many 
of the parabolic traditions, as Part Two indicates. It suggests a great deal 
about the character of end-redaction in Matthew. The traditions, particularly 
in the case of the parables, have been remembered and repeated many times. 
A sharing process, perhaps encouraged by the eventual author of the Gospel, 
has taken place, and the final act of writing the Gospel reflects that process. 
A great many influences are at work. The Deuteronomic themes!2’ and the 
prophetic tradition concerning Jeremiah!? have affected many parts of the 
Gospel, so that it is difficult to make clear-cut judgments about where 
traditions begin and end, and how they were joined together and transformed 
for wider circulation and use. To explore such an intricate textual pattern of 
merging traditions the theory of an author memorizing material, recalling, 
rehearsing and repeating it, has much to offer. 

Second, the study of the parables has suggested that the policy behind the 
Gospel was that of commending all the traditions to every part of the 
church. The policy of seeking acceptance of the traditions by the whole 
church is open to misunderstanding. It could be understood as an authorial 
attempt to bring the communities into line, to impose an ecclesiastical 
theory of unity upon them, or even to enforce an ideology of belonging. 
The parables are evidence of a different motive. The way in which the 
parables have been grouped together, merged and extended, suggests an inner 
dynamic within the traditions. Sharing material was a natural expression of 
common interests and a consequence of the quality of the story sequence. 
The eventual author was an instrument of that process. The Gospel writer 
was instrumental in keeping the parabolic texts reflective and open. The 
texts reveal an authorial intention which encourages the audience to probe 
and explore, especially when that involves exploring the rich treasures 
which others have to offer. The Matthean ideal makes doubly unlikely a 
theory of ecclesiastical dictatorship, and may be an intended challenge to 
some of the representative forms of institutional leadership present in the 
local Christian communities. Seen from the standpoint of the parables, the 
variety of the traditions in Matthew, and the way in which they have been 
handled, suggest a policy of commending the traditions which encourages 
exploration, not capitulation. 

So finally we arrive at the question of the Matthean genre. The Marcan 
Gospel is often understood to be in the ancient biographical genre. The 
arguments presented for this are: that the opening features specify the person 
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of Jesus Christ as the subject of the Gospel; that the percentage of the Verbs 
which have Jesus as grammatical subject correspond to the usage in ancient 
biographies; that the external features, such as size, structure, scale, 
combination of sayings and speeches, and methods of characterization have a 
family resemblance to Graeco-Roman biography; and that the internal 
features such as settings, topics, atmosphere, quality of characterization and 
range of purpose roughly correspond to that genre. Mark is somewhat down 
the social scale from Graeco-Roman biography but such variations are to be 
expected. !?? 

A similar case can be made for Matthew's Gospel. In addition to 
specifying Jesus Christ as the subject of the Gospel and a larger percentage 
of Verbs with Jesus as grammatical subject in the teaching material, 
Matthew has a genealogy for Jesus and Infancy Narratives which deal with 
his birth and the early months of his life The internal and external evidence 
corresponds to the range of material found in the biographies and falls 
within the likely boundaries of the genre. Since Matthew is dependent on 
Mark as a source and takes over the narrative outline of Mark, it could be 
regarded as probable that if Mark is biography Matthew will be biography 
too. 

There is one qualification to this argument. A genre such as the ancient 
biography may develop, and three stages can be recognized as part of that 
development. The first is when the primary model is first assembled; the 
second is when that model is tidied up; and the third is when the model is 
given a radical reinterpretation and a new direction. The question is whether 
Matthew and Luke might be said to be in the second or third of those 
stages.130 

The seven studies in the Matthean parables provide evidence by which to 
judge the validity of these conclusions. The studies cover features which 
have been quoted as generic to the ancient biography and indicate that 
Matthew probably belongs to the third stage of the development of the 
genre, if it has not already moved into a new genre. If it has moved into a 
new genre, it is not one which is known from other sources. Parts of it may 
be, but not the whole Gospel. The whole Gospel, if it has moved into a 
new genre, has a genre that is sui generis. 

The first study illustrated how the traditional hypotheses were proving 
difficult to use against the background of refinements in vocabulary and 
stylistic research. Q and Mk, Matthew's two main sources, were not 
compiled or harmonized or edited in a way which encourages us, against that 
background, to establish for the editor a consistency of language and 
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method. Both between Q and Matthew and between Mark and Matthew a 
process of development has to be posited during which the sources were 
enlarged. This makes it difficult to be sure what contribution the final 
redactor made to the process and to what extent the redactor was making 
substantial changes to the tradition. In the process of development and in the 
final rounding off of the process there are signs that oral as well as literary 
activities were involved. That is particularly evident in the Matthean chapter 
of parables, where the form, positioning and the grouping of parables 
indicate a process rather than an editorial action. Space and time for the 
process have to be posited, so that there is opportunity for influences to 
pass to and fro between different parts of the tradition and for a measure of 
harmonizing to take place in the pre-Matthean stage as well as at the final 
stage of writing. 

This Matthean evidence corrects one of the external features quoted as 
evidence for the biographical genre. The biographical genre is a literary 
genre dependent on authorial conception, choice, composition and style. 
What has become apparent is that, as far as choice of material was 
concerned, there were factors at work other than the author. The character of 
the tradition in so far as it was retained was not necessarily what the writer 
would have chosen. The development and the shaping of the traditions were 
influenced by other forces. Authorial work could achieve a unified character 
for the composition.!?! Oral tradition ensured that uniformity was not 
achieved. 

The second study examined an example of Matthean composition, the 
fourfold use of summary parables to conclude discourses. This revealed 
Matthew's sensitivity to the function of parables. The functioning of the 
parables showed how discourse material with different facets could be given 
a parabolic focus. The complementary character of discourse and narrative 
became evident, with the parables ensuring that elements of instruction and 
law did not harden into authoritarianism. In the light of the four summary 
parables the discourses could be seen to suggest ways in which the narrative 
stories could be appropriated for discipleship and provide ideals and models 
by which the Gospel as a whole may be understood. 

That does not correspond to the role ascribed to discourses in the theory of 
a biographical genre. As external features of biography they have been 
described as topical inserts into the narrative. It appears that they are neither 
topical nor inserts into the narrative. They have a shape and it has been 
claimed that the first of them resembles an ancient genre, the epitome.1?? 
More important is the function of the discourses as ensuring that the 
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narratives are explored appropriately in the interests of responsible Christian 
discipleship. 

The third study raised questions about the sub-text of a document such as 
Matthew's Gospel. It was argued that care has to be taken not to assume a 
sub-text on the basis of a single parable or a group of parables. Only the 
Gospel as a whole can confirm its implied world-view.!?3 Parables have a 
historical context and are part of a historical revelatory tradition, but the 
historical context can change. There is one sub-text of the corpus of parables 
which deserves particular attention: it is the commitment of the audience to 
what they heard. The different traditions represented commitments from 
different groups. The gathering of the parables was a bringing together to a 
single focus of the commitment of various groups. This established the 
writer's contract. This was what gave the writer acceptability and 
intelligibility. What the writer wrote was heard on the basis of shared 
traditions. 

The relevance of this to genre studies has already been proposed. Within 
genre studies it is assumed that choice of genre creates the contract between 
writer and audience.!?* When the author selects a genre, that gives shape to 
what is written and indicates how what is written is to be understood. From 
that point of view, it is argued, a genre cannot be sui generis; it would not 
offer criteria for its interpretation. In the case of Matthew, however, it 
appears that the contract is formed by the gathering of the material. Since 
that material represents different interests and different commitments, the 
contract is strong and binding on a wide audience. The perception of the 
audience may not be identical with that of the writer, but the initial contract 
makes possible a changing of attitudes and a widening of sympathies on the 
part of the audience. 

Part of the strength of Matthew's policy is that it brought together picture 
language of unrivalled brilliance and creativity. The impact of the 
composition is stunning. Not only the parables but aphorisms and 
metaphors drawn from many traditions produce a striking tribute to the 
creativity of the one celebrated in the Gospel. 

The fourth study supports a distinction introduced in biographical 
analysis: Luke, it is suggested, unlike Matthew does not attempt to provide 
teaching within a narrative setting.!?? In fact the relationship of the parables 


133 The analysis of the novels of Gordimer by Stephen Clingman, using 
Lévi-Strauss's analogy from geological faults, illustrates the issue: 
‘Contradictions and faults internal to Gordimer's work have also been vital, for 
they have frequently been the key to her historical consciousness, its range and 
limits and hence perceptible shape.’ Clingman, Gordimer, 206. 
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to the other parts of the Gospel changes from one point of the narrative to 
another. In chs. 24-25 the parables indicate the practical ways in which 
those can respond who hear the story of the Passion and await the Son of 
Man's judgment. In chs. 18-23 the relationship of the parables to the 
narrative is partly illustrative; but at a deeper level what is happening is a 
reshaping of the events as the parables raise searching questions. The 
parables ask whether anything and anyone is secure; they turn this into a 
fundamental reason for receiving God's gracious gifts. 

If that understanding of the function of the parables in chs. 18-23 is right, 
then another marginal difference between Matthew and the biographical 
genre opens up. In biography the main categories used in the examination of 
authorial intent and purpose are apologetic, polemic and didactic. These are 
the motivations which produce the finished article of a biography. What we 
have been describing in terms of Matthew's motivation concerns the balance 
of narrative and teaching. It also describes how learning and discovery take 
place when narrative fictions operate within a text. Instead of being part of a 
Gospel which is apologetic, polemic and didactic, the parables ensure that 
the Gospel is, above all, reflective. 

The fifth study strengthens that impression. The modes of learning made 
possible in the Gospel, the undermining of ideology through the provision 
of a network of concepts such as mercy and justice and the subversive 
images of the child and the Victim Judge create new priorities within the 
Gospel. The stories and the narratives remain in place but those who hear 
them are supplied with new contexts for understanding them and working 
with them. A theological critique of narrative is in place. 

The sixth study highlights one such critique, the role of the child seen in 
relation to Mt 18:1-14 and the parable of The Sheep. The social turmoil 
within which the audience of Matthew lived is one from which the Christian 
communities were by no means exempt. Leadership, status, wealth, 
experience of life, history of Jew and Gentile are headlines for a story of 
conflict and misunderstanding; they are also, potentially, in the light of Mt 
18-23, headlines for a programme of change and readjustment. 

The seventh study concerned diversity in spirituality as a background to 
Matthew's Gospel, and what kind of policy might have produced such a 
Gospel. Did the policy of the Gospel writer stand up to the critique which 
the Gospel provided? The parables provided a positive response to that 
question. By the way they are grouped together, merged and extended, they 
suggested that the writer had engaged in a learning process. Sharing material 
was a natural expression of common interest and a consequence of using 
stories and pictures of engaging and enthralling quality. If the writer was an 
instrument enabling that to take place, there was no dissonance between the 
ideals expressed in the text and the policy which brought the text into being. 
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Chapter One ended with an open question about a new genre model and 
with a stylistic comment drawn from the Appendix. The style of Matthew 
corroborates the argument of Chapter Three: the writer works with a model 
of conservation and collection. The style also indicates a process of 
homogenization and harmonization. It would be possible to present those 
two patterns as in conflict with each other. But that is not necessarily the 
case. The Matthean context brings them together as elements in a single 
process: listening, memorizing, rehearsing and harmonizing. They represent 
the writer's contract with the audience and the way in which the contract was 
fulfilled. 

The answer to the open question has been to underline the ways in which 
the case for a biographical genre, which initially looks so strong, has 
several weak links. It could be that because Mark is a biography Matthew 
must also be within the same genre. But a Gospel which has redrawn the 
function and significance of narrative as effectively as the Gospel of 
Matthew, which emerged from a unique contract between writer and 
audience, which was based on lengthy preparatory work and provided in 
imagery, metaphors and parables a focus for distinctive expressions of 
Christian spirituality, has surely moved into a genre without parallel in the 
history of literature. 

The irony is that once the Gospel of Matthew was removed from that 
unique context and from the special circumstances that brought it to birth, it 
would have been entirely natural for the Gospel to have been read as 
biography. Some might of course have seen in the predominance of teaching 
in Matthew's Gospel an opportunity to use it as a manual of instruction, 
and for them it would have moved into a philosophical genre. In either case 
the parable/discourse/narrative relationship which the original writer 
produced would have gone unnoticed. Something of the strength of the 
original Gospel would have been lost. The value of asking the question 
about a new genre model is that it sharpens our perception of the Gospel. It 
highlights aspects of Matthew's Gospel which can easily be overlooked, and 
we appreciate it once more as a unique piece of literary history. 


PART TWO 


CHAPTER FOUR 


THE SUMMARY PARABLES 


Part Two treats al! the parabolic material in Matthew. In Chapter One we set 
out the principles by which data on vocabulary and syntax can be presented 
for identifying editorial activity in the Synoptic Gospels. In Chapter Two 
we defined the area of parabolic material for examination. We decided that 
this must include all imagery, aphorisms and narrative fictions and that all 
the parables will need to be treated under five headings: (i) their micro- and 
macro-contexts, including the figurative material in those contexts; (ii) their 
literary redaction, Gattung, Form and structure; (iii) their individual ‘history 
of tradition’, their synchronic and diachronic parallels; (iv) their 
distinctiveness in relation to the history of parables; (v) their distinctiveness 
in relation to Gospel redaction. Chapter Three illustrated the usefulness of 
considering the parables in four groupings: those which conclude discourses, 
those in the Chapter of Parables, those in Marcan contexts (especially in Mt 
19-22), and those in the eschatological discourse. 

As we saw in Chapter Three, all five major discourses conclude with a 
summary statement. Four of them conclude with a parable immediately 
before the summary statement. Apart from those four, few parables in the 
Synoptic Gospels conclude sections. So in this chapter the four summary 
parables will be discussed, as well as three others which might conclude 
sections.! 


A. The Two Houses Mt 7:24-27/Lk 6:47-49 


(i) The Context 

A direct literary influence of the Matthean version upon the Lucan or of the 
Lucan upon the Matthean cannot be sustained without assuming a 
consistency of editorial procedure beyond that which linguistic usage can 
support? A direct dependence of both on a reconstructable common written 


1 See pp.116-123. 

? See Bergemann, Prüfstand, 202-229. Contrast Goulder, Midrash, 309, who 
classes 16 out of 95 words in this parable as characteristic of Matthew. The 
example of пётра illustrates the problems of his method (see Goulder, Midrash, 
483). (i) His method neglects Lk 8:6,13 where Luke uses méTpa and not 
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TETPWSNS, as against Lk 6:48 (the only other certain use of TéTpa) where Luke 
agrees with Matthew in Mt 7:24, and Lk 23:53 where Luke lacks the word тетра 
Diff Mt and Diff Mk. (ii) His method conceals the different uses and contexts of 
merpa. For an attempt to remedy this, see Schenk, Sprache, 370. The uses are 
different: Mt 16:18 is Singular, meaning 'bedrock'; Mt 27:51 Diff Mk means 
either 'cliffs' or 'boulders'. Their contexts are also different: Mt 16:18 is 
connected in some way with the пєтрос̧/кўфас̧ problem. It could reflect an 
association with an Aramaic nickname (Fitzmyer, Aramaic, 121ff; Lampe, Spiel, 
227-245; Caragounis, Peter, 108-113; for a response, see Davies, Matthew, II 
625-626), or the merp-root could be common to both Greek and Aramaic 
(Chilton, Peter, 326 n.31; pace Wilcox, Rock), or, less likely because of its 
wider assumptions, the Greek cross-reference Peter/tétpos could be paramount 
(Gundry, Matthew, 333f). Mt 27:51 is connected in some way with end-time 
expectations (Allison, End of the Ages, 41, quoting Test Levi 4:1, and Zech 14:4 
LXX). (iii) His method has no means of evaluating the different construction: 
7:24-25 uses ol ko8ouéo with ёт\ thy vévrpav; 16:18 uses that same Verb with ¿mì 
тў пётра. This outline is shortened, excluding the Par categories and including 
the Diff categories only: 
ёт. + Accusative 


Mt 61x: 3xDiff ёт + Genitive (2x Diff Mk; 1x Diff Lk) 
1x Diff Dative (1x Diff Mk) 
Mk 33x: 2x Diff Dative (2x Diff Mt; see Ti@npt and 
TPOOKUALCW.) 
Ix Diff &m+ Dative (1x Diff Mt) 


Lk 90x: 1x Diff є5 + Accusative (1x Diff Mk) 
2x Diff mpos + Accusative (1x Diff Mk; 1x Diff Mt) 


1x Diff Dative (1x Diff Mt) 
Ix Diff em+ Dative (1x Diff Mk) 

ém + Genitive 

Mt 33x: ix Diff ёт + Dative (1x Diff Mk) 
ix Diff eis+ Accusative (1x Diff Mk) 
lx Diff &v+ Dative (1x Diff Mk) 
Ix Diff рєта + Genitive (1x Diff Mk) 

Mk 21x: 4x Diff em + Accusative (4x Diff Mt) 
Ix Diff ev + Dative (1x Diff Mt) 


Lk 26x: 3xDiff ет + Accusative (1x Diff Mt; 2x Diff Mk) 
em. + Dative 
Mt 18x: 2x Diff ёт + Accusative (2x Diff Mk) 


3x Diff - (2x Diff Mk; 1x Diff Lk) 
Mk 15x: Ix Diff ёт + Genitive (1x Diff Mt) 
Lk 35x: 2x Diff ém + Dative (2x Diff Mk) 


Since these variations occur in uses related to overlapping verbal associations, it 
is hard to resist the conclusion that Matthew’s editorial usage is far from 
consistent. This is supported by the uses of: 
oikodopéw (see Schenk, Sprache, 370; Gundry, Matthew, 646; Bergemann, 
Priifstand, 217): 

Mt 10x: 1x No Par; 4x Par Mk; Зх Par Lk; 1x Diff Lk; 1х Text? 

Mk 4x: 4x Par Mt 

Lk 12x: 5x No Par; Зх Par Mt; 4x Diff Mt 
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source is not demonstrable once the difficulty of defining that written source 
is recognized.? On the other hand, both the introduction to the parable and 


See also Lk 4:29 No Par with éri + Genitive. 

5 A striking example is the opening of the parable. Several attempts have 
been made to define an exact Q text behind these two opening sentences: 

Mt 7:24 Tas otv боті dkobeı pou roUs Aóyous ToUTOUS. 

Lk 6:47 Ts 6 épxóuevos mpós ue Kal акойши роу TGv Aóyov. 
In the light of the following three detailed studies of vocabulary and syntax it 
would seem inadvisable to claim access to the text of a common source behind 
these two opening sentences: 
(i) mâs оди ботс. Bergemann, Prüfstand, 204; Schenk, Sprache, 377f; 
Neirynck, Vocabulary, 295; Gaston, Horae Synopticae, 78. Schulz, Q, 312 
n.378, treats the Matthean Relative Pronoun as original. He quotes Harnack, The 
Sayings of Jesus, 72, in support; but Harnack is arguing in terms of what is good 
Greek. Schulz's case is difficult to sustain in the light of the following: 


1. 


(a) óoTis 
Mt uses ботс 


Mk uses óc Tis 
Lk uses óoTis 


Diff Participle 


Diff Participle 
Diff Participle 


6x Diff Lk 

(Mt 5:39; 7:24-26; 10:33; Mt 23:12(2x)) 
1x Diff Mt (Diff Lk; Mk 12:18) 

1x Diff Mt: Lk 15:7 

1x Diff Mt Text? 

(Mt 7:26 © 13.124.543.vg(1MS) Geo) 


2. Mt uses ботс Diff ds + Indic Зх Diff Mk 
Mk uses öorıs Diff 6s + Indic 1x Diff Mt 
Lk uses ботс Diff ӧс + Indic 1x Diff Mt 
3, Mtusesdotis Diff ös + Subj Зх Diff Lk; 1x Diff Mk 
Mk usesöorıs Diff ds + Subj 1х Diff Mt 
Lk uses боттс$ Diff ös + Subj None 
4. Mt uses ös Diff öorıs 1x Diff Mk 
Mk uses ös Diff öorıs 5x Diff Mt 
Lk uses ös Diff dorıs 1x Diff Mk; 1x Diff Mt 
(b) Tas ботс 
Mt 7:24 Diff Lk Participle 
Mt 10:32 Diff Lk Tas ös dv + Subj 
Mt 19:29 Diff Mk ovdels ös (Luke=Mark) 


See also Acts 3:23; Deut 18:19 (LXX); Col 3:17. 


(с) dorıs ойи 


Mt 7:24 Diff Lk; Mt 10:32 Diff Lk; Mt 18:4 Diff Mk. Mt 18:4 


could be a pre-Matthean summary use. 

(ii) akobeı роо TOUS Adyous / pou Tv Аус” 

Schulz, Q, 312, takes the Genitive to be a Lucan classicism (see Jülicher, 
Gleichnisreden, ЇЇ 260). Wrege, correctly in view of the evidence below, doubts 
this: Uberlieferung, 154 n.3; see also Bergemann, Prüfstand, 211. 


àkoúw + Genitive 
Mt 3x of PERSON: 1x No Par; 1x Par Mk; 1x Diff Lk (Text ?) 
Mk 8x of PERSON: 1x Par Mt 
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2x Diff Mt 
1х Mk 6:11 pov: Mt 10:14 Xóyous Dav 
1х Mk 12:28: ёт. Mt 22:34 
lx >*Mt 
4x > 
Mk 1x of THING: Ix Diff Mt 
Mk 14:64 BAaodnutas; Mt 26:65 ВАхасфтца» 
Lk 12x of PERSON: 6x No Par; 1x Par Mk; 3x Diff Mk 
2x Diff Mt (Mt 10:40 8éxopat) 
Lk 2x of THING: 1x Diff Mt (Lk 6:47/Mt 7:24) 
Ix No Par (Lk 15:25) 
dkovo) + Accusative 


Mt 22x 4x No Par; 4x Par Mk; 7x Diff Mk; 3x Par Lk; 
4x Diff Lk 

Mk 7x 4x Par Mt; 3x > 

Lk 23x 10x No Par; 2x Par Mk; 5x Diff Mk; 3x Par Mt; 
3x Diff Mt. 


See especially Lk 8:21: Mk and Mt have тоєо (Mk 3:35; Mt 12:50). 
There are 2x + Accusative = ‘about’ Mt 24:6/Mk 13:7?/Lk 21:9; 
Mt 14:1 Diff Mk. 

There is 1x + Accusative = ‘to get to know’ Mt 12:42/Lk 11:31. Schenk, 383f. 
The inadvisability of calling the Lucan use a ‘classicism’ is further underlined by 
noting that Josephus is capable of using either Accusative or Genitive in 
identical constructions: 

dxovw + Accusative W 1,77; 1,257; 1,300; 1,321; 1,548; 2,113; 2,209. 

åkoúw + Genitive W 1,83; 3,495; 1,199; 1,244; 1,529. 
Similarly, Acts is fairly evenly divided between the two: (26/22). 
If anything, the evidence would favour an original source reading of Aóywv, but it 
is best to remain agnostic on the question: see Bergemann, Prüfstand, 211. 
(iii) 6 €pxópevos mpds pe. 
Jülicher, Gleichnisreden, II 260-261, suggests that this phrase may have stood 
in Q and may have been retained by Luke despite its poor fit with Lk 6:46, since 
Epxopat mpós рє appears not only at Lk 14:26 and 18:16, but in Mt 19:14 also, 
and could have been omitted by Matthew in Mt 7:24 as inconsistent with 
TOUTOUS. Some commentators regard the phrase as Lucan redaction (Schulz, О, 
312). Marshall, Luke, 275, disagrees, quoting Schürmann, Lukasevangelium, I 
383 n.19, as support for a possible Aramaic construction reflected in a 
Nominativus Pendens. As an argument for the phrase being early that case is 
probably unreliable (the hanging Nominative may have resulted from the use of 
the editorial öporos Tivi Lk 6:47; see Lk 7:31 Diff Mt). However, Jülicher's case 
does deserve attention, except that the usage of épxopat трос is rather more 
complicated than he suggests (see Mt 26:40 Diff Mk 14:37 but Par Lk 22:45; 
also there are Mk 3x Diff Mt and Lk 7:7 >*Mt). These additional difficulties make 
a final judgment almost impossible (see Wrege, Überlieferung. 154, and 
Bergemann, Prüfstand, for further arguments). The presence of the phrase in the 
source, if it were to be considered likely on the grounds of synoptic use, would be 
explained as traditional narrative terminology (see Lk 6:17; Jn 6:45) or possibly 
as Wisdom language (Prov 9:5 LXX). In the light of the three studies, (i), (ii) and 
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its sequel in Mt 7:28/Lk 7:1 suggest that there was a common source 
behind the two versions, although neither immediately behind them, nor 
common to both in every detail. The reconstruction of such a common 
source is bound therefore to be hypothetical, all the more so because the 
variations between the two versions include elements which could be 
ascribed to traditional and oral factors.° 


(iii), it would be inadvisable to claim immediate access to a text of the original 
source at the opening of this parable. 

4 Both the ending and the beginning of the parable give evidence of a 
common source, but uncertain indications as to how the source read. Mt 7:28 and 
Lk 7:1 suggest a common conclusion to this collection of sayings. The 
Matthean form cannot however be derived from the Lucan nor the Lucan from the 
Matthean (see p.10 n.7). As far as the beginning is concerned, the double use of 
ópotoOoerau (Mt)/óuovos (Lk) in Mt 7:24,26, Lk 6:47,49 is without parallel in 
the Synoptic Gospels. A common source is likely on that ground alone. Schulz 
reconstructs its form (О, 312, and n.383): Spotos is original with a question 
attached: ‘önoroüv begegnet im Passiv bei den Synoptikern nur noch 7mal bei 
Mt; mit dpoids oTi» eingeleitet Vergleichssátze in Q auch Lk 7,32 par; Lk 
13,19 par; Lk 13:21 par.’ Schulz’s arguments are interesting but not compelling: 
(i) Why on Schulz’s assumptions does Matthew fail to follow Q here and at Mt 
13:31,33, but follows О at Mt 11:16=Lk 7:31 (both have tivi...dpordsaw)? 
Schulz's evidence for tivt...cpoiow as a form preferred by О is only reliable if 
Mt 13:31,33 can be shown to be editorial (as Schenk assumes: Sprache, 372). 
We shall offer evidence that 13:31,33 may not be editorial. In Lk 6:47 the 
possibility of a Graecized expression is worth considering (Wrege, 
Überlieferung, 154; Jeremias, Parables, 101 n.53; Dositheus 4:7). (ii) The 
passive uses of оробо in Matthew (Schenk, Sprache, 372) can be divided into 
the Aorist and the Future uses. The Aorists 13:24, 18:23, 22:2 do not fit into a 
neat, separate category with an obvious editorial reason for the Aorist. The 
Future uses probably do, although the Future in Mt 11:16=Lk 7:31 is to arouse 
interest (Harnack, Sayings, 53; Klostermann, Matthäus, 71) rather than to 
provide a future reference. (iii) The interrogative Tivi...dpoiwow in Lk 6:47 is 
dependent on úmoðeíčw, a construction paralleled in Lk 12:5 Diff Mt »*. 
Jeremias, Sprache, 149, Schulz, Q, 312 n.381, classify this as redactional. Much 
depends on what weight is given within judgments about redaction to variations 
of meaning. Do Lk 6:47 and Lk 12:5 represent the only weak uses of the Verb = 
‘tell’, as distinct from the other Lucan uses: ‘reveal’, ‘warn’, ‘illustrate’? Tobit 
uses weak and strong together (7:10; 10:8/9), so the argument must not be 
overplayed (see Bergemann, Prüfstand, 223). The interrogative T(WL...Óptot Wow 
attached to UmoSetEw may allow a glimpse of the original source, as Schulz 
suggests. There are certainly signs that parabolic introductions use interrogative 
forms (Lk 13:18,20; Mk 4:30), and there are indications of parallels to this 
within the contemporary communication process (see p.84). But the initial 
problem remains: why both Matthew and Luke follow Q in using the 
interrogative form at Mt 11:16=Lk 7:31, whereas in other cases they do not. 

5 This can be illustrated from the Matthean and Lucan versions of the storm. 
In neither case is there clear evidence of redactional work; in both there are 
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traditional elements. In Matthew the storm is given in both halves of the parable 
with four phrases: 

(i) катеВт n Bpoxn The context recalls the Verb's meaning in OT contexts with 
verös, USaTa, ӧрӧсоѕ. This distinguishes the usage from the two possible 
Matthean redactional uses of karafaívo: 

karaßaivw Schenk, Sprache, 318; Gundry, Matthew, 645. 

Mt 11x: 1х No Par; 5x Par Mk; 2x Diff Mk; 1x Par Lk; 2x Diff Lk 

Mk 6x: 5x Par Mt; Ix > 

Lk 13x: 9x No Par; 2x Par Mk; 1x Diff Mk; 1x Par Mt 
Bpoxn is a less usual piece of vocabulary; see LXX Ps 67(68):9; Ps 104(105):32. 
It may owe its place here to alliteration with kateßn, parallel to &mveucav ot 
ävepor, and to its unambiguous sense, over against öußpos (see Gen 7:12 Aquila). 
At no point in the Matthean storm is the characteristic vocabulary of the Old 
Testament Flood Narrative found. Schenk's argument for a redactional 
strengthening via this phrase is dealt with in our discussion of the progressive 
increments in imagery during the tradition history of the Sermon on the Mount, 
on p.129 and p.180 n.12. 

(ii) ЋАӨоУ oi moTanoi As against the Lucan Singular the Matthean Plural wotapol 
has the nuances of the English word 'floods'. In the LXX it means 'floods', 
'rivers', associated with the waters of chaos (Ps 23(24):2; 92(93):3; 97(98):8; 
Jonah 2:3), with beneficent creation (Ps 106(107):33; Isa 50:2), or with 
judgment (Cant 8:7; Wis 5:22; Hab 3:8-13, with a reference in some versions to 
0euéALov). The Simple Verb third-person Plural jA00v is unusual in Matthew 
(22:3). 

Gii) €mveucav oi dvepor. The statistics for dve pot (Plural) are: 

Mt 1x Par Mk; 2x Diff Mk (Singular); 2x Diff Lk 

Lk 1x Diff Mk (Lk 8:25). See Schenk, Sprache, 28-29, who records without 
comment or explanation that Matthew uses the Singular in the Sea Epiphany 
14:24,30,32, retaining the Singular from Mk 6:48,51 and adding it in 14:30. 
The Plural appears in the LXX in contexts of God's sovereign power (Ps 
103(104):3; 134(135):7) or of Wisdom's superiority (Prov 9:12; 24:27(30:4)), 
but rarely with &mvevoav (Sir 43:16-20; of particular interest is the alliterative 
use in 43:20). There are parallels in rabbinic literature (Schlatter, Matthäus, 
263), in secular literature (Josephus War 2,190; Ant 1,118, and Cor Fab Aesop 
Synt 55). The placing of the Verb in first position may suggest a sequential 
picture. 

(iv) mpooemeoav + Dative 7:25; просєкофа» + Dative 7:27. The variant 
readings in 7:25 include: rpoceppn&av ХӨ (see Luke 6:48), mpocekpovcav, 
tpookobar (see Mt 7:27), irruerunt, impegerunt, offenderunt, inciderunt, 
venerunt, percusserunt, corripuerunt. See Wilson, Primitive Error, 138, and 
Nestle, Matt. VII. The variant readings in 7:25 may reflect the unusual character 
of a Verb which is rarely associated elsewhere with the natural elements (see 
Josephus Ant 9,225: of the rays of the sun). The Plural could refer to both wind 
and water, although Jülicher takes the variants in vv25 and 27 to be appropriate 
to particular elements (Gleichnisreden, П 262). The Dative in v25 could be due to 
attraction of construction: in the LXX простітто is always accompanied by the 
Accusative (24x); secular parallels however use the Dative (see Xenophon, 
Equites 7:6 of various kinds of collision; there are examples also in Aesop and 
Aristophanes). Perhaps the avoidance of mpootintw in 7:27 could be to prevent 
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In both Matthew and Luke the parable of The Two Houses concludes the 
same sequence of sayings: Mt 7:18/Lk 6:43 Trees and their Fruits; Mt 
7:21/Lk 6:46 Lord, Lord; 7:24/6:47 The Two Houses. In both Gospels this 
sequence of sayings ends a larger collection of material held in common.® 
Once literary dependence of one Gospel upon the other is rejected, this 
evidence of material held in common, often in the same order, requires the 
hypothesis of a continuous source behind Matthew and Luke. In this source 
the parable of The Two Houses occupied the position of a climactic 
conclusion." 

The Matthean context contains references to judgment and to wisdom. 
Matthew 7:22, coming immediately before the parable, refers to the Day of 
Judgment when false prophets will find themselves rejected; this becomes a 
framework in which the parable can be heard.? There are correspondences to 


an anticipation of the climax by keeping the idea of ‘fall’ to the very end. But 
both Verbs bring the storm to its climax with metaphors of attack and assault. In 
the ancient world the sequential description, with its vocabulary, order and style, 
could hardly fail to evoke the widespread tradition of the destructive mountain 
river (see Petrounias, Aischylos, 34ff). That is not to say that the coloration of 
the words at no point hints at divine judgment; but those are extended elements 
in a traditional evocation of destruction by storm, flood and wind. 

Luke's description is very different. However, its beginning is not a Lucan 
construction any more than Matthew's is Matthean. It begins with a Genitive 
Absolute of a syntactical form often adjusted by Luke (see Appendix No. 109) but 
found also in Marcan and Matthean temporal descriptions. The noun mAnupüpns 
appears in Job 40:18(23) describing a rising river, running with a swift current 
(for a confirmation that the passage was understood in this way in the first 
century CE see 11QJobtg 40:18); Aquila uses the Noun metaphorically to 
describe the flood of caravans converging on Jerusalem in Isa 60:6 and the 
wealth of the sea providing sustenance for Zebulun in Deut 33:19; it describes the 
inundation of the Nile in POxy 1409.17, and can be applied to flood or flood-tide 
in more general usage; in Jos Ant 2,250 it appears as a textual variant for 
mAn8Gpa, of rivers in spate. The Verb mpooéppn£ev is Intransitive: ‘broke 
against’, whereas in Jos Ant 9.4,6; Jer. 28(51):20; 31(48):12, it is Transitive. 
Some of the other features of the storm in Luke show slight signs of Lucan 
construction (Jeremias, Sprache, 150f). 

6 See Davies, Matthew, I 115-127. 

7 If ody is read it strengthens the case for this parable as a summary: see Mt 
18:23. If the ou is emphatic, this gives the parable the function of a 
recapitulation (Davies, Sermon, 94). The division of the parable into two parts 
underlines the theme of The Two Ways. Davies regards the parable as part of an 
eschatological triad, balancing the opening of the Sermon and parallel to the 
triad of parables in ch. 25 (Davies, Matthew, I 693-730). But the triadic pattern 
is already present in the pre-Matthean tradition, and the parallelism suggested 
between 7:15ff and chs. 24-25 is so broad that the distinctive features of the 
parables which conclude the discourses are lost. 

8 Betz, Essays; Bócher, Wölfe; Hill, Prophecy; Krämer, Propheten; Minear, 
False Prophecy. 
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the Day of Judgment within the parable itself, in the description of the 
storm? and the disastrous collapse of the second house.!? There are Wisdom 
elements in the immediate context of the parable, e.g. Mt 7:23 oi 
Epyalönevor tiv Avonlav; there are also Wisdom elements in the parable 
itself: 7:27 Врохӣ, mr&oıs, and the dpövınos/uwmpös!! contrast, providing 
a Wisdom context for the obedience/disobedience contrast. Matthew inherited 
the association of wisdom and judgment from various kinds of aphoristic 
material, from the Q and the Marcan sources. So the Matthean context of 
the parable of The Two Houses is an inherited association of judgment and 
wisdom. 

The structure of the Matthean Sermon on the Mount will be examined 
later. For the present purpose it is sufficient to see the parable of The Two 
Houses as the climax of its material. The cohesion of this material is 
greatly assisted by its rich imagery. This wealth of imagery is best 
understood as the product of a process of growth. Attempts to see it as the 
work of a single mind are based on inaccurate readings and should be 
rejected.!? 


9 See n.5 above. 

10 For mrücıs, see Sirach (12x). On фўура, see Arndt and Gingrich for its use 
in the contexts of buildings and dams. For non-Lucan features here, see Wrege, 
Überlieferung; on the proverbial expressions appropriate to this vocabulary, see 
Jeremias, Parables, 194 n.8: especially Philo, Migr Abr, 13:80, uéya птёра 
minte ‘to come a cropper’. 

11 (i) dpdvipos. Schenk, 143; Gundry, 649; Davies, Matthew, I 76; 
Bergemann, 223. 2 

Mt 7x: 5x No Par 1х фрбино ws ot ders 

4x The Parable of The Ten Young Women 


1x Diff Lk The Parable of The Two Houses 

1x Par Lk The Parable of The Two Servants 
Lk 2x: 1x Par Mt 

1x No Par The Parable of The Clever Steward 


See also the use of the Adverb dpovipws (Lk 16:8). In the LXX bpövınos has a 
different word field from the English Adjective ‘wise’: see Prov 17:27 
nakpodunia, reverence for officials by the community (Sir 19:31; 21:17), 
patience (Prov 18:14), humility and ability to handle anger (see von Rad, 
Wisdom, 113ff). In the fables dpdvipos is a significant focus, often found in 
proverbial conclusions (Cor Fab Aesop 9.11,17; Ш,15). 
(ii) pwpós Schenk, 143; Gundry, 646; Bergemann, 226; Garland, Matthew 23. 
Mt 7x: 5x No Par (5:22; 23:17; 3x The Ten Young Women); lx Diff Lk; 1x 
Text?) In 23:17 pwpós is someone unable to perceive the revelation of God. In 
the LXX, 28 uses out of 37 are in Sirach; see Sir 20:17-21:23, where the 
insecurity of the foolish is highlighted and pwpós is parallel to UBpis and 
bnepribavos. 

12 An illustration is Goulder's discussion of ‘parts of the body’ in Midrash, 
103ff. His reference to the development of imagery concerning ‘parts of the 
body’ depends on a mistranslation of tvevpatt by the word ‘heart’. The ‘puzzle’ 
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There are pre-Q groupings of logia such as Mt 6:25-33/Lk 12:22-31,13 
which bring imagery about divine providence (mereivá, кра) into 
association with 'hearing and doing God's will', and Mt 7:16-20, where 
aphorisms, building on a basis of experiential wisdom, stress the 
correspondence between present decisions and future judgment.!^ Larger 
units can also be identified, parallel to Sirach 28-31 in content, and like 
Sirach rich in imagery.!> Part of that imagery concerns judgment: ‘There are 
winds created to be agents of retribution, with great whips to give play to 
their fury; on the day of reckoning they exert their force and so allay the 
anger of their Maker.'! Doing God's will and enjoying his providence, or 
disobeying and reaping the whirlwind, are the alternatives for humanity 
within God's world. 

All these stages involve the bringing together of imagery from other 
varied contexts. There is the material shared with Luke's Sermon on the 
Plain (Lk 6:31,37-38,41-42 with images of käpbos and 8okós,!" and Lk 
6:46); there is the material shared with further contexts in Luke: Lk 12:22- 
31,33-34; Lk 11:9-13,34-36 using kpoúw, Lx00s, ödıs,!® and Lk 13:23- 
24,26-27 using 8üpa/miin.!? In Matthew this latter material is framed as 
The Two Ways (7:13-14): those who are obedient find life; those who are 
not find destruction. Those on their way to destruction are a threat to the 
righteous (the picture of Хокон in 7:15).20 

Pairs of images?! are a notable feature of the whole Matthean Sermon and 
exercise a symbolic force. They underline the distinction between obedient 
and disobedient. Such pairs of images and pairs of Verbs are by no means 
unique to Matthew. They are characteristic of the material common to 
Matthew and Luke and they are found at all levels of the material of the 


involved in the ‘eye’ references, interrupting the thought of 6:19-21 and 6:24, is 
a puzzle of his own making. The increased imagery is due to the gradual 
association of units. Since he concentrates on 5:27-30 he leaves unexplained the 
different form of Mt 18:8-9 Diff Mk 9:42ff. His reference to antitheses does not 
mention that the one cheek, the other cheek, shirt and cloak (5:39-40) are Lucan 
as well as Matthean (as well as overstating the antithesis of ‘left’ cheek and 
‘tight cheek). 

3 See Oltshoorn, Background, who notes the chiastic form of this group of 
sayings in their Q form. 

1^ Piper, Wisdom. 

15 Pesch, Ехереѕе; Zeller, Mahnspriiche; Cathcart, Parables. 

16 Sirach 39:28. 

17 bArak 16b. See Gereboff, Tarfon, 247; Jónsson, Humour and Irony, 105. 

18 Schulz, Q, 370. 

19 Wrege, Überlieferung, 132-135. 

20 Bornkamm, TDNT, 4.308-311; see also Derrett, Studies, I 176-187, and 
Luz, Matthew, I 433-438. 

21 See Mt 5:13-14. 
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Sermon on the Mount. Their presence in such numbers makes their 
symbolic character more obvious, and foreshadows the contrast in The Two 
Houses. So the final parable, 7:24-27, with its own powerful imagery 
brings into focus the contrasts which are present throughout the Sermon; it 
summarizes the contrast between obedience and disobedience present from 
the early stages of the material; it reinforces the Matthean contrast between 
The Two Ways, with its word of judgment on the false prophets. 

Interspersed in the material are proverbial sayings and aphorisms with 
parallels from extra-biblical sources. If, as is likely, Gentiles were among 
the early audience of Matthew’s Gospel, then passages such as Mt 6:24? 
7:2, 7:13,16°* and 7:2025 would have suggested for them a link between 
Matthew's wisdom and extra-biblical wisdom.2° How far an extra-biblical 
factor can be detected in the wording and function of 7:24-27 will be 
discussed later? 

In summary, the section of the Sermon on the Mount which leads up to 
the parable of The Two Houses demonstrates the contribution of imagery to 
the development of the Sermon. A rich assembly of pictures was produced at 
the pre-Matthean stage through the interlacing of source material. 
Particularly important is the support given by proverbs, Wisdom sayings 
and picture sayings?® to the theme of ‘obedience on the basis of providence’ 
and judgment on disobedience,?? providing a mixture of biblical and extra- 
biblical wisdom. 


(ii) The Redaction 
The inner structure of the parable in Matthew exhibits a greater degree of 
balance between its two sections than is the case in Luke.?? The balance 


?? Plutarch, Moralia, 180B. 

23 Lucretius, De Rerum Natura, 4.330. 

24 Diogenes Laertius, Lives, 4.19. 

?5 Horace, Odes, 4.4.31-32. 

?6 Harvey, Commands, ch. 7, considers the intensification of proverbs 
through paradox and hyperbole, jolting the hearer into new judgments about 
existence. It may however be that proverbial material in the Sermon on the 
Mount has an additional function. This function belongs to the later history of 
the tradition: to raise from the *wisdom of this world' the same issues concerning 
the ‘divine rule’ as were raised by Jesus in relation to the wisdom of Israel. 

?7 See below, pp.184-188. 

8 Betz, Sermon, ch. 6. 

29 Betz, Sermon, 122. 

39 The antithetic character of the parable can be set out as follows: 
1. avöpi dpovipw 

а. ÖOTLS wKoSéunoev айтой Thy olklav EL Thy ттЄтраь. 

b. kai катєВт ў Bpoxn 

Kal NAdov ої тотано\ 


2 
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between its two sections within the structure of a single parable and the 
slight variations within the antithetic parallelism are distinctive of Matthew 
within the synoptic tradition.?! It would seem likely that the fully antithetic 
form represents a later stage in the development of this parable, not, as 


. Kai Émvevoav oL дує ро. 
Kai просєтєсау TH oikia, 
c. (i) ко ок émeocv 
(ii) тєдєрєХіото yàp Em Thy пєтрау. 


2. àv8pi рор 
a. doTis wKodéunoev avTod тӯи oikiav Em Thy dppov. 
b. kai Kateßn ^ Вроҳћ 


Kal ^о» ot ToTapol — 
Kal ETTVEUGAV ot dveuot 
Kal ттросёкофар TH olkig éxeivy, 
с. (i) Kal étecev 
Gi) кої qv fj птдоіЅ айтйс peydAn. 

The balance of the inner sections is complete except for the use of тросєкофау 
in 264, the addition to 24 of éxe(vy and the alternative ending to 2, kal Av 1j 
TTÓcis abTfjs peyáàn instead of тєбєрє\ошто yàp ёті THY dupov. (See Lk 6:49.) 
The balance in Luke's version is incomplete and seems to show an intentional 
abbreviation in its second half. 

31 Jeremias, Parables,90 n.6, makes a distinction between the double 

parables (such as The Mustard Seed and The Leaven), and single parables arranged 
in antithetic parallelism. Under the latter category he classifies: 
(i) The Two Houses. (ii) The Broad and the Narrow Gate. In Matthew the form is 
strictly antithetical, with exact parallelism. In Luke 13:23-24 the antithesis is to 
be found in only two words and the parallelism is absent. (iii) The Good and the 
Bad Tree (Mt 7:16-18; Lk 6:43f). Both Matthew and Luke have antithetical 
parallelism (so it is to be assumed for Q), and Matthew has this twice, with an 
introduction and summary. The parallelism in each case is brief. (iv) The Good 
and the Evil Treasure (Mt 12:35; Lk 6:45). Both Matthew and Luke have 
antithetic parallelism (so that is to be assumed for Q), with Luke offering a 
second half which is abbreviated. Two words are omitted in the second half of the 
Lucan form which appear in the first half and are to be assumed for the second. In 
both Matthew and Luke the parallelism is followed by a clause introduced by yàp. 
(v) Faithfulness and Unfaithfulness (Mt 24:45-51; Lk 12:42-46). Matthew and 
Luke are nearly identical in wording. Matthew adds kakós in antithesis to mLoTös. 
The antithesis is clear in both, but the parallelism between the two parts is far 
from exact in length, content and sentence structure. It is necessary to add to 
Jeremias's list The Unforgiving Servant and The Sheep and the Goats. These 
extended narratives have internally balanced structures, with clearly defined 
antithetic parallelism. 

It is possible to argue from this that antithetic parallelism is part of the Q 
tradition, although distinctive for the Matthean rather than the Lucan tradition, 
and never vice versa. Exact antithetic parallelism is however very rare outside 
Matthew even in brief parables. It is safest to conclude that the Matthean 
tradition makes distinctive use of antithetical parallelism as an inner structural 
device. It is better to regard this as a feature of the Matthean tradition than to 
label it redactional. 
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Flusser argues, an original stage,>* since otherwise signs of a fully 
antithetic parallelism within the structure of extended parables would have 
appeared outside the Matthean material. 

A mark of this structural feature is repetition with slight variations.?? In 
Matthew's version the repetition between the two sections of the parable is 
often extensive and exact. Slight variations such as Mt 7:27 tpocéKxowbav 
and Mt 7:25 npoocé meoav add interest to the narrative, as does the use of 
alliteration, a technique which can be traced to the pre-Matthean source.?^ 
Recurrent phrase lengths can be measured by counting syllables.?5 
Although judgments on this, as so often in the case of Matthean narratives, 
vary with textual assumptions, the rhythmical characteristics of phrase 
length and metrical interest are too frequent to be dismissed altogether; they 
intensify the poetic impression of the repetitive structure.*° 

The narration is superficially simple and subtly profound. It reads and 
performs like a fable, and like the literary fable contains cross-currents of 
interest. Three bands of interest can be identified. There is the emblematic 
metaphor тётра with its associated fields of reference and vocabulary;?? 
there is the system of Wisdom terms; and there is the storm description 
which integrates with these and includes the traditional motif of the 'raging 
river'. Close parallels to the Matthean 'storm' are Sirach 39:28 and Ezekiel 
13:11-14. In Ezekiel, as in Matthew, the storm description has a triple 
form, twice repeated. That particular parallel, although it belongs to a 
different Gattung from the parable, is a prophetic oracle of judgment, with 
an initial messenger formula; it overlaps with the Matthean reference to a 
‘fall’ resulting from the storm. 


32 Flusser, Gleichnisse, 103-104. 

33 See p.423 and p.182 n.30. 

34 See Michaelis, Aufbau. 

35 This gives the following for the Matthean Parable of The Two Houses: 


a. b. c(i)  c(ii) 
1. (vv24-25) 5: 7:6:5 7:7:8:5:4 5 7:5 
2. (vv26-27) 4: 7:6:5 7:7:8:5:7 4 7:3 


36 There аге also internal rhymes and assonances, іп addition to those already 
mentioned: e.g. in 2. the 6:5 conclusion rhymes: oiklav/tertpav, oixtav/dupov. 

37 As is indicated in the LXX designations for God, ‘rock’ is one of an 
interlocking system of metaphors (Olofsson, Rock). The mythology associated 
with ‘rock’, the Temple rock and its security against chaos, illustrate part of that 
system (Braun, Qumran). Like the Psalmist the one whose behaviour is righteous 
finds a refuge in God against all the torrents which threaten destruction (compare 
1QS 11:4; Pss 18 and 85; Ps Sol 15: Wernberg-Mgller, Manual, 151; Leaney, 
Qumran, 252); the torrents which threaten destruction resemble the powers of 
chaos: Betz, Felsenmann, 64 (Betz gives the context of Yalqut I 766 Num 23:9, 
pace Goulder, Midrash, 309). 
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The parable of the The Two Houses is heard, like a fable, at two levels: 
at the level of the narratives of building and storm, and at the level of 
obedience and security, disobedience and judgment. Because of its cross- 
currents of interest, and even more importantly because of its emblematic 
metaphor, the level of its significance cannot be restricted to a single theme, 
or interest, or subject. merpa has a wide range of possible references, as the 
term emblematic implies.?? In the Matthean parable, it has the following 
range: teaching, teacher, authority,*0 God, Messiah, Jesus (possibly 
Peter),*! cosmos, dualism, life,42 behaviour, worship, belief. Because it 
has this range, key aspects of the Sermon on the Mount find in it a point of 
convergence. The theme of ‘providence and obedience’, the interest in 
wisdom, morality and the authority of Christ the Teacher, meet at this 
concluding point. It would appear that the imagery in the Matthean form of 
the parable makes it a rich climax to the Sermon. It is as if a hierarchy of 
pictures has been created 4 

It would seem wise to conclude that this parable, with its Matthean 
structure and style, its ‘fable’ Gattung and literary interest, its emblematic 
metaphor and position as a rhetorical climax to an ancient assembly of logia 
and imagery, has a distinctive, literary function. Oral technique was capable 
of comparable subtlety; but in the written Gospel the form, style and 
content of this parable engage exactly with its literary context. 


38 Flusser, Gleichnisse, 60. 

39 The interlocking system of metaphors has widened to include groups (1QH 
6:26; 105 11:8) and individuals (1QSa 1:12; 1QS 10:1): Muszyński, Fundament. 

^0 See Mt 7:24,26,28. 

41 See 4QMess ar. There have been several recent attempts to find a context 
contemporary with Matthew's Gospel into which the promise to Peter in Mt 
16:16 might fit: Peter was a juridical figure (Meier, Antioch and Rome); he was 
responsible for the transmission of revelation (Klein, Traditionsgeschichte, 
quoting Joseph and Asenath JA 15,7; Asenath, because of her faith, is a City of 
Refuge); Peter was a presbyteral mystagogue (Brent, Charisma). These attempts 
to place Mt 16:16 in a context contemporary with Matthew by no means exclude 
him from responsibility as a 'rock'. The mystagogal interpretation, for example, 
relates closely to worship in the New Temple. within which the mythology of 
the Old Temple finds a new kind of fulfilment. 

^? Muszyfiski, Fundament, Part II ch. 2, treats the mythical aspect of 
‘foundation’. The range of vocabulary used for the Matthean ‘storm’ (see ch.4 
n.5) does not encourage the use of ‘Flood’ mythology here, but the metaphor is 
So powerful that it cannot be limited by its narrative context. 

43 Viviano, Study as Worship. 

44 See Olofsson, Rock. 
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(iii) The Tradition 

The pre-Matthean tradition of the parable had a narrative conclusion and an 
in-built contrast. The concluding formula Mt 7:28 uses a traditional phrase 
TOUS Aöyovs® tovTous,*® which appears with variations in 13:53, 19:1 


45 What is the context in which the term Aóyot is to be understood? See 
Robinson, Logoi Sophon; Betz, Sermon, ch. 1. Neither of these provides a 
satisfactory place for Adyot in relation to a genre for the Sermon on the Mount 
(Stanton, Sermon). Perhaps 'Instruction on which life and security depends, 
associated with Aöyoı in Proverbs’ (see Prov 1:24 LXX; 1:27, the house under 
threat of a storm) could provide a genre for Aöyoı in 7:24. See also Young, 
Parable, 277 n.82. 

46 Schulz, Q, 312, regards roUTous as secondary. There are four points to be 
made: (i) The statistics of usage do not support either Lucan or Matthean 
redactional preference (Bergemann, Prüfstand, 222). A stylistic analysis of ойтос 
is extremely complicated: it involves the various forms with numerically large 
usages, the variety of uses with and without the Definite Article, prepositional 
phrases, normal and idiomatic demonstrative uses, stock phrases, resumptive 
uses and particularly difficult textual problems. Employing the classification 
system from Chapter One, it is clear that there is no statistical support for 
Schulz’s judgment. A specimen set of studies on the Nominative Singular offers a 
fair representation of the total picture: 

Mt 32x 10x Par Mk 

13x Diff Mk=5x >; 4x >*; 2x Plural for Singular; 1x oú; 1x ékeivos 
8x No Par 
1x ParLk 
Mk 12x 10x Par Mt 
Ix DiffMt 
1х > 
Lk 39x 24x NoPar 
7x Par Mk 
7x Diff Mk 
1x ParMt 


With the Definite Article and Participle: 
Mt 7x 1x Par Mk 
5x Diff Mk (2x Marcan constructions) 
1х No Par 
Mk 3x 1x ParMt 
Ix Diff Mt 
1х > 
Lk Ox 
In every grouping, except the stock phrase тойт 'éoTiv, the above pattern is 
evident: wherever Mt Diff Mk is represented, Mk Diff Mt or Mk »*Mt appear 
also. (ii) There are textual problems in 7:24-26. The uses of ойто in Mt 7:24,26 
have question marks against them. The use in 7:28 has not. This corresponds to 
the overwhelming agreement of the MSS in 13:53, 19:1; and 26:1 also; i.e. in 
all the Matthean concluding formulae. (iii) The following phrases need to be 
noted: Lk 9:28,44 Diff Mk; Lk 24:17,44 No Par; Acts 2:22; 5:5,24. (iv) mâs and 
not oUTos appears at Lk 7:1 in the Lucan form of the concluding formula. 
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and 26:1 and is part of the framework of the parable in 7:24 and 7:26. Lk 
7:1 uses prjnara as against uou TOv Aóyov in Lk 6:47 and is thus parallel 
to Mt 7:28. That stage in the parable's history was also associated with the 
contrast between ‘hearing’ and ‘doing’ (Mt 7:21f; Lk 6:46f).47 

The general relationship between the two halves of the parable in Q is not 
easy to interpret. The Matthean sections are linked with kal and the Lucan 
sections are contrasted by the use of 8é;*8 they give no clear structural 
indication whether the two halves in Q were related as complementary or as 
oppositional. In the later stages of the Q material this contrast was 
expressed in a fully antithetic form (Mt 7:13-14 Diff Lk 13:23-24; 7:21-23 
Diff Lk 6:46). The contrast would have been appropriate to many different 
contexts. It would, for example, have been appropriate to the discussion of 
obedience and disobedience vis à vis the Law. It would have been equally 
appropriate, as we shall see, to the discussion of Jewish scholars regarding 
commitment to study and worship.^? 

A pre-Q form for the parable cannot be posited with absolute certainty. 
Beyer classifies Mt 7:24a as an example of a Semitic Conditional hidden 
within a paratactic construction. Although this may provide a useful 
approach in the treatment of some synoptic logia (e.g. Mt 5:23), in the case 
of others the available style of narration in Greek?? may provide a better 
explanation. The geographical setting of the ‘storm’ and the ‘house’ has 
been used as evidence of a pre-Q form. It has been suggested that the 
Matthean form is Palestinian whereas the Lucan is Syrian. But these 
suggestions are unreliable. Matthew's version could just as well (probably 
better) be set in a Syrian city,?! and the Lucan form need not be treated as 


47 Lk 6:46 has two distinctive features: the double kúpte küpte, and the first- 
person Verb in the phrase à Aéyo. The double kúpte kúpe is rare in the New 
Testament (Mt 7:21,22; 25:11; Lk 13:25, which has a single kópte, follows Lk 
13:23-24=Mt 7:13-14, the saying about The Narrow Gate, and precedes Lk 
13:26-27=Mt 7:22-23, the saying about The Workers of Iniquity). Some regard 
the first-person à Aéyo as secondary (2 Clem 13:2; Hahn, Hoheitstitel, 97; 
Bultmann, Geschichte, 148); but the synoptic material here has a complicated 
history which is probably best solved by assuming two separate traditions: Lk 
6:46-Mt 7:21 on the one hand, and Lk 13:25ff=Mt 25:11 and 7:22 on the other 
(Wrege, Überlieferung, 148). If, as seems likely from its rhetorical form, Lk 6:46 
is pre-Lucan, it is also probably pre-Lucan in its link with The Two Houses. 
requiring the hearer to go beyond a formal recognition of Christ as Lord. 

58 A review of the Particles in the antithetic parables which are listed in n.31 
on p.181 suggests that this difference between Matthew and Luke may not be 
significant (see Schulz, Q, 314). 

49 Young, Parables, 258. 

30 See Cor Fab Aesop Synt 40. 

51 One approach is to relate the Matthean form of the parable to the fate of the 
Epiphania quarter of Antioch-on-Orontes, where the main street changed 
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non-Palestinian just because it refers to cellared buildings. Luz and Reiser? 
suggest a possible original setting for the parable in the Messiah's call for 
repentance. This is possible and would require an original antithetical form 
parallel to the saying in Lk 12:8f. 

The emblematic metaphor of the ‘rock’ in The Two Houses has many 
associations within the New Testament tradition. The synoptic evidence 
points to the ‘stone sayings’ and the ‘building sayings’ as material of 
considerable antiquity,>? perhaps used by Jesus of himself and of his 
work.?^ The evidence of the epistles indicates the strength of this imagery 
particularly in relation to the nature and growth of the church. So it is 
possible that the metaphorical base of The Two Houses goes back behind 
the О material to a use in the life of Јеѕиѕ.55 

In conclusion to this section on tradition, the early history of the parable 
can best be explored either in terms of a parallel to Lk 12:8f or in terms of 
its emblematic metaphor; the earliest Q tradition may have used the parable 
as illustration of a discussion on ‘hearing’ and ‘doing’; the later О parable 
developed exactly balancing parts and a fable-type narration in a tradition 
influenced by Sirach. The Lucan form contrasted confession with the lips as 
against confession by deeds as the test for belonging to the Christian 
community for Gentile and for Jew.56 


(iv) Its Distinctiveness within the History of Parables 

The parable has a unique history. It can be classified either as a literary 
development of a ‘fable-type parable’ or as a developed *geminate parable’. 
Apparently didactic in purpose, it provides a rhetorical climax to the Sermon 
on the Mount, bringing together the imagery of the Sermon by means of its 
metaphors, its traditional pictures, its contrasts and the 'fable-like' character 
of its narrative. 


(v) Its Relation to Matthean Redaction 

The effect of these developments within The Two Houses is to produce a 
fable-type narrative capable of being used and understood in any 
environment. The final Matthean form of The Two Houses matches the 


direction as a result of the Parmenius torrent, which poured down into the Orontes 
from the mountain behind the city. In the winter season this torrent was fed by 
mountain storms pouring through the Onopnictes, washing down stones and 
debris from Mount Silpius. It was against such damage that the Emperor Tiberius 
enlarged and reinforced passages in the city to carry the water and debris away. 

52 Luz, Matthüus, 1 413; Reiser, Gerichtspredigt, 310. 

55 Moule, Birth, 71. 

54 Meyer, Aims, 275 n.75. 

55 Heininger, Metaphorik, 138. 

56 Bvans, Luke, 340. 
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content of the Sermon on the Mount, which unites within the teaching of 
Jesus wisdom of biblical and secular character, and the legal traditions with 
their interpretation by God's Son. Betz maintains that the position of the 
parable at the conclusion of the Sermon is also based on a secular parallel.57 
In this way the story endorses the universal authority of the teacher, 
representing the decisive character of the Son's revelation and the 
interpretation of the Law given by the fully empowered agent of God. As 
Chapter Three indicated,°® The Two Houses сап be examined in the light of 
the other summary parables. It is a testimony to the universal authority of 
God's Son.?? Its function within Matthew is better understood when the 
summary parables, and especially the parable of The Two Houses and The 
Sheep and the Goats, are examined together. The balance between the First 
and the Fifth discourse and between The Two Houses and The Sheep and the 
Goats indicates the theological as well as the structural significance of these 
parables. The Two Houses ends the Sermon on the Mount with a warning 
about the divine judgment which will reveal the true character of all those 
who are obedient and those who are disobedient to the way of Christ; The 
Sheep and the Goats ends the Eschatological Discourse with a vision of the 
Son of Man, who confirms at the future judgment the nature of the 
obedience which is required now. The two parables are complementary 
evidence for Matthew's interest in a universal ethic, the confirmation of 
which lies beyond the present. 


B. The Householder Mt 13:52 


(i) The Context 

The context of this brief parable is the section beginning 11:1 and ending 
with 13:53.60 The parable follows the conversation in 13:51 ouvrikare 
таўта Tavta; Myovow abr: Nat. 6 de єЇтєу,6! and can be treated as an 


57 Betz, Sermon, 15 n.76. 

58 See ch.3 pp.121-123. 

59 Wong. Interkulturelle, 50; Balch, Political Topos. 83. 

$0 See ch.3 pp.115-117 for the view that the concluding formulae are the most 
reliable demarcations within the Matthean material. 

61 тафта парта may be regarded as the content of the private conversation: 
Luz, Matthäus, 1/2 362; it is the hidden mysteries now revealed to the disciples 
alone (Orton, Scribe. 144). There are several issues here: First, what is the status 
of the phrase tatta marra: should it be regarded as a phrase with special 
associations, or should it be treated strictly by context, or should it be regarded 
as a loose formula? Second, what is the significance of the word order (see Luz, 
Matthäus, І 47, ‘Aus trad tadtTa парта macht M. пт")? Third, how does the 
phrase relate to theories concerning the Matthean view of discipleship? 
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The statistics are as follows (тт/тт indicates the word order): 
Mt 12x: Ix No Par 13:51 (тт) 
1х Рағ МК 19:20 (all the law тт; Mk тт) 
6x Diff Mk 13:34 (of teaching to the crowds тт) 
13:56 (of Jesus’ copla and 8uvápecs тт; Mk >*) 
24:2 (of Jerusalem тт; Mk тайто$...оікоборӣѕ) 
24:8 (of end-time тт; Mk >*) 
24:33 (of end-time тт; Mk T Lkr) 
24:34 (of end-time тт; Mk тт Lk m) 
1x Par Lk 6:32 (пт; Lk тт) 
3x Diff Lk 4:9 (Tm; Lk >*) 
6:33 (m; Lk T) 
23:36 (of warnings тт; Lk >*) 
Mk 4x: Ix Par Mt 10:20 (тт) 
3x Diff Mt 7:23 (of evil тт) 
13:4 (of end-time тт: Mt ouvtedeta; Lk T) 
13:30 (of end-time тт: Mt 17) 
Lk 5x: 2x No Par 16:14 (of parables тт) 
21:36 (of end-time ттт) 
1x Par Mk 18:21 (m) 
1х Diff Mk 24:9 (тт; Mk >; Mt=Lk àrayyéXo; Mt > тт) 
1x Par Mt 12:30 (тт) 
On the question of text, the following have strongly supported variant word 
order: Mt 6:33; 19:20; 23:36; 24:2,33. The reasons for the divergences may be: 
influence from synoptic parallels, dittography from proximate passages, or 
association from other parts of Matthew. 24:33 is the most vulnerable. There are 
parallels to the use of Tavra mavra (Orton, Scribe, 146-147): Deut 4:30, 30:1; 4 
Ezra 6:33; and Dan 12:7; so that it has been classed as a semi-technical, 
apocalyptic phrase. The safest answers to our opening questions are: it would be 
unwise to regard any of the uses as having a special meaning except by 
immediate association within the eschatological discourses; that context is 
decisive in a number of cases; the classification of ‘generalized formulaic use’ 
should certainly be considered for three passages: Mt 13:34,51 and Lk 16:14. 
The textual uncertainties make a definition of a Matthean redactional use of 
mávra тайта, in that order, with a precise apocalyptic meaning, very difficult. 
Mk 7:23, 13:4, 13:30 make it more so. Those who regard the phrase as 
apocalyptically freighted must explain why Matthew changes it at precisely the 
point where an apocalyptic catch-all phrase is needed. Those two factors. the 
range of uses of távra тата and its generalized use, make a precise meaning at 
13:51 extremely suspect. To call Mt 4:9, 6:32, 6:33 and 19:20 a use of double 
entendre is to treat Matthew as confused and confusing. If on the other hand the 
generalized formulaic use is accepted in principle, then all the uses can be seen 
potentially in that light. Most important of the generalized formulae is Mt 
13:34, since 13:51 is heard as a back-reference to it, but 13:34 refers to the 
teaching given to the crowd. The question therefore is: could 13:51, even though 
it is part of a private conversation between Jesus and the disciples, refer to all the 
parabolic teaching (with the hidden revelations of 13:35) and not only to 13:36- 
50? It seems to me that this wider reference is very likely. Further evidence for 
this will be considered in the discussion of ch. 13 as a whole. See Kingsbury, 
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explanation of what the conversation implies. It can also be treated as the 
question and concluding parable of 13:1-52. The Chapter of Parables 
concludes with the parable and the concluding formula. They demarcate the 
end of the discourse, and the question to the disciples prepares the way for 
the concluding parable. But from the point of view of Matthew's 
compositional methods, 13:52 can most satisfactorily be understood as the 
conclusion of an even longer section, the section 11:1-13:53. The pattern 
can be built up as follows.6? At the end of ch. 10 Matthew continues with 
material which he had begun to use in the Sermon on the Mount (Mt 11:1- 
ПЛК 7:18-28; Mt 11:16-19/Lk 7:31-35, following Lk 6:20-49 and 7:1- 
10).6 If this source provided the editor with a further guideline in 11:20, 
which seems possible, then the rest of the chapter would be Q material also 
(Mt 11:20-27/Lk 10:12-22), extended to Mt 11:28-30. At that point 


Parables, 125-129; Schweizer, Matthew, 314-316; Carlston, Triple Tradition, 3- 
51. The concept of discipleship becomes important at this point of the 
argument: are the disciples thought to be those to whom a special private 
revelation is given, or do they belong to a special category such as that to which 
the scribe of Sirach belonged? Or are the disciples not to be conceived of as a 
separate specialized group, but as a window on all Christians? The discipleship 
concept affects how the parabolic picture in 13:52 is used. If the disciples are to 
become privileged scholars like scribes, then the privilege of scribes, as those 
who possess 'the new', controls the picture. If all disciples are to understand as 
the scribes do, then the picture becomes unclear but challenging: in what sense 
do ‘scribes’ bring out old and new? (Luz, Matthdus, 1/2 362-363). Further on 
рабтттс, see p.200 n.91. 

62 The time phrase in Mt 13:1 is a connecting link; the flow of material can 
be summarized as follows: 


The end of the Mission Discourse Mt 11:1 (No Lucan parallel) 
The Baptist’s Question 11:2-6 Q ( Lk 7:18-23) 
Jesus' Testimony to John 11:7-19 Q (Lk 7:24-35 4 16:16) 
Woes on the Galilean Cities 11:20-24 Q (Lk 10:13-15) 
Thanksgiving to the Father 11:25-27 Q (Lk 10:21-22) 
Comfort for the heavy-laden 11:28-30 No Par 

The Lightened Load (1) 12:1-8 Mk 

The Lightened Load (ii) 12:9-16 Mk +Q 

The Merciful Son 12:17-21 No Par 

Son of David & ‘broken reeds’ 12:22-30 Mk +Q 

Spirit, endowment and truth 12:31-37 Mk +Q 

An unrepentant generation 12:38-45 Mk +Q 

Jesus’ true family 12:46-50 Mk 

Hearing and understanding 13:1ff Mk 


53 Mt 11:20-24 occupies a position after the ‘Mission Discourse’ and before 
the Thanksgiving to the Father, comparable to that of Lk 10:13-15. Lk 10:13-15 
was attracted to its present position in Luke by Lk 10:12 (Manson, Sayings, 77), 
perhaps displacing 10:16 and rendering dispensable any introduction (parallel to 
Mt 11:20) which Lk 10:13-15 might have had. Lührmann, Redaktion, 60ff, 
treats Mt 11:20 as a historicizing connection. 
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Matthew would have reserved the logion on ‘hearing and seeing’ (Lk 10:23- 
24) for later use in the discourse on parables.°* From the beginning of ch. 
12 the final editor follows Mark, although probably not our version of 
Mark,® until the overlap between the Marcan and Q material is reached at 
Mk 3:20-26, Mt 12:22-26 and Lk 11:14-18. Matthew then takes up Q again 
(Mt 12:22-30/Lk 11:14-23, the parables of the BactAela, TéALS and the 
oikia) except for two sections: Mt 12:31f/Mk 3:28-30 and Mt 12:46-50/Mk 
3:31-35. This leads into the parables’ discourse in Mk 4:1ff/Mt 13:1ff. 
From this outline of Matthew’s integration of Mark and Q material it is 
possible to infer the structure of Mt 11:1-13:52. Mt 11:1-24$6 concerns 
judgment, repentance, and John the Baptist (including the naia parable 
11:16-19). From 11:25 there is continuous flow of material with a focus on 
the Father's revelation through the Son,* a revelation withheld from the 
софоѓ and revealed to the vrjmioı. This continues at least as far as Mt 13:15. 
If 12:1ff is more than a change of source, and connects thematically with 
11:30, then 12:1-8 and 12:9-16 illustrate how the Cuyds of Jesus Christ is 
lighter because of the wise use of the Sabbath laws validated by the cult 
(12:5) and by humanitarian concern (12:11).6® The material in 12:22ff is 
given cohesion? through the use of the Old Testament quotation in 12:18- 
21,70 where the universal significance of the Son’s reticence is given 
prophetic authorization. Connections with Mt 13 are also evident: people 
are made to hear and see (12:22), to bear ‘good fruit’ if they are ‘good trees’ 
(12-33), by which is meant, among other things, that, as part of the battle 
between evil and God's Spirit, they use wholesome speech (12:34,36).7! 
Another picture relevant to 13:52 is 6 dya80¢ йуӨротоѕ ёк Tod dyadoü 
0ncaupoü ёкВаллє: ауада (12:35). Despite his reticence the Son is 
victorious (12:29); he is spirit-endowed (12:31-32), as the parables of the 


64 Mt 13:13-15,18f,23,51f relate closely with this Q logion. 

65 Aichinger, Ahrenraufen, 141. 

66 For 11:2-24 as a unit, see Deutsch, Wisdom, 30. 

67 Verseput, Christology, 543; Cope, Matthew, 32ff; Luz, Christologie, 233; 
Hill, Son and Servant, 2-16; Nolan, Son, 178; Dunn, Christology, 137f, 200f; 
Allison, Son of God, 74f. 

$8 Sigal, Halakah. 

$9 Cope, Matthew, 80, regards the material as ‘built round’ the OT quotation. 
Neyrey, Matthew 12, 472, finds a broad correspondence between Isa 42 and 
Matthew 11:17-24, 12:2-40. The Isa 42 reference however goes beyond these 
passages: see especially 11:28-30, compared with 12:19. 

70 Grindel, Matthew, 110-115; Rothfuchs, Erfüllungszitate, 72-77; Strecker, 
Gerechtigkeit, 67ff; McConnell, Law, 124. 

7! Schulz, Q, 316f. The practical question of 'speech' indicates the 
instructional use of the picture sayings. See ch.3 p.129, and ch.4 p.181. 
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BaciAeta and the oikia remind the reader,’? and because of this the reader 
enjoys the privileges and responsibilities of belonging to God's family.?? 

Mt 11:1-13:53 cannot be described as thematically controlled, nor does it 
give the impression of being structured to deliver a single theological 
message. The material used in 11:1-12:50 has nevertheless a sufficient 
range of interests and emphases in common with the parables' discourse to 
make the continuity of the three chapters as noteworthy as their literary 
divisions. Instruction, advice, hearing and seeing, the Son's victory over 
evil, and a common fund of images link 11:1—12:50 with the chapter which 
follows. 

What of the immediate context of 13:52? The parables' discourse has 
sometimes been divided into two parts at 13:36,7^ which would, if it were 
correct, affect the function of 13:52. The later treatment of this discourse 
will show what kind of shift occurs at 13:36. The near context of 13:52 
offers, in all, four main possible points of reference: the parables, their 
interpretation, the Old Testament quotation in 13:35 and the uses of 
сулрал in 13:13,15, and 51. 


(ii) The Redaction 

The following comments need to be made about the key linguistic elements 
in 13:52: 

8.0 TodTo...75 ‘So you see...’ 


72 Baumbach, Bósen, 81f, 111ff, relates the pictures of the ‘house’ and the 
‘Kingdom’ to the divisive power of evil and the uniting power of the Spirit in 
12:22-30, 13:36-43. The power of Satan is related specifically to the work of 
false prophets and those who practise hypocrisy. See ch.4 pp.270-272. 

73 See Mt 12:46-50. Senior, Passion, 14 n.1, sees the ‘disciples’ as an 
undefined group; this is preferable to Kingsbury, Matthew, 33-34, and van 
Tilborg, Jewish Leaders, 161, who fails to mention that where Matthew differs 
from Mark there are Lucan parallels. See ch.4 pp.200-202. 

74 Kingsbury, Parables, 12-16. 

75 How precise a connection with the context does &@ тобто provide? 
According to Thompson, Divided Community, 257, 14 тоўто in 18:23 
‘explains the previous application [that is, the parable illustrates the previous 
saying about unlimited forgiveness] and establishes the basis for the following 
doctrinal statement and application [that the Father will punish those who do not 
forgive]'. The parable has a single point and dia тойто links the immediate 
context to that point. Linnemann takes a different view in Parables, 106-107: 
according to her. $50 тобто makes a loose connection with the whole previous 
chapter. Oesterley, Parables, 93-94, denies a logical connection with the 
immediate context; he contrasts what the Western mind sees in ch. 18 as a lack of 
logical connection in 18:23 with the Oriental discursiveness of storytelling. The 
argument for a loose connection in the case of a narrative parable is strong. 

How clearly redactional is бїй T0070? 


Mt 10x Зх No Par 
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13:52 and 18:23; see above. 

21:43 A classic invective threat, beginning 'so 
inevitably'. 

14:2 Explanatory: ‘and that is why...’ 

12:31 There is no obvious link between 12:30 
and 12:31. Is 814 тойто an echo of 
12:27? See below. 

13:13 The ‘reason’ for the parable is: 8id 
ToUTO...6TL(because) (Mk iva). 

6:25 = ‘if you take God seriously then...’ 
Piper, Wisdom, 35; Catchpole, Ravens; a 
loose prospective and retrospective link. 

12:27: Either = ‘is it not in that case’, or ‘They 
suggest you are mistaken. So..." 

23:34 = a classic prophetic invective threat 
beginning ‘So inevitably...’ 

24:44 If you hear the parable and understand, 
then you will be ready. 

6:14; see above. 

11:24 Faith is effective, so pray: this is a 
loosely constructed argument. 

12:24 Prospective: ‘Are you not then...’ 

See above. 
14:20 Parabolic dialogue: ‘so...’ 


Other Particles used to introduce Matthean parables are: 
оўу: A summary use. See above. 
бё resumes the question in 11:7. 


1x Par Mk 
2x Diff Mk 
3x Par Lk 
1x Diff Lk 
Mk 3x lx Par Mt 
2x >*Mt 
Lk 4x 3x Par Mt 
1x No Par 
Mt 7:24 Diff Lk > 
11:16 Diff Lk ой» 
13:3 Par Mk 


13:18 Diff Mk 
13:37 No Par 


13:45,47 No Par 
19:24 Par Mk 


20:1 No Par 
21:28 No Par 
22:1 Diff Lk 


24:43 Par Lk 


24:45 Par Lk 


25:1 No Par 
25:14 Diff Lk otv 
25:31 No Par 


i600. 


ovv marks the hearers’ task. 

бє links the circumstantial narrative to the 
interpretation. 

талу. 

тал 8. 

yap relates the parable to 19:30. 

TÍ бё Univ Soxel; 


тау. 

The parable is introduced by a warning which 
reappears after 24:42ff; 81a ToUTo draws some 
of the consequence. See Mt 24:44. 

tis dpa. In neither Gospel is the dpa used 
with a logical inference. See ch.4 p.211 
n.133. and Marshall, Luke, 540. 

TOTE 

шоттєр ydp. See p.338 n.220. 


Neither in the review of ŝ&tà ToUTo nor in the review of Particles used with the 
parables is there encouragement for the suggestion that Matthew is interested in 
using introductory phrases or Particles to apply parables precisely to 
surrounding arguments or statements. 
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Stà тобто occurs at 18:23 also, introducing the final parable of the discourse 
there. In 18:23ff the longer parable makes possible a secure judgment on the 
force of the initial adverbial phrase. 514 тото refers to the whole chapter 
and not only to the previous conversation; it does not provide a strictly 
logical connection between Peter's conversation with Jesus and the parable, 
but it brings together elements of concern basic to the whole previous 
chapter. The parable it introduces is haggadic and not simply illustrative in a 
narrow sense. 


mas + Noun = Participle”® 

This construction is rare in the New Testament and in the LXX. It occurs 
where a sonorous periphrasis is required, as in threats (Mt 3:10/Lk 3:9: see 
Mt 7:19), or in parables (Mt 12:25 (2x)/Lk 11:17; see Jn 15:2 and Lk 2:23 
(Ex 13:2)). As a subject, but without the Participle, mâs + Noun belongs to 
proverbs, threats and promises, as well as to general statements. As subject 
without the Participle but followed by öorıs, rarely in the NT but frequently 
in the LXX, it belongs to blessings and curses. On syntactical grounds the 
theory that 13:52 is a Jewish Wisdom saying with a Christian qualification 
is possible. 


Yypaypatevs. Matthew’s use of the word betrays traditional formulations 
and a variety of usage which cannot easily be traced to a single editor and a 
single Sitz im Leben." Not even the famous addition avTGv”8 is a secure 


76 For the Wisdom use of the construction, see Prov 19:6,7; Sir 13:15; 14:17; 
15:13; 17:20; 18:28; 19:20; 37:7. With a relative clause it appears in Mt 15:13 
and 18:18. For the construction with a Participle, see Lev 7:10 (a legal 
prescription), Num 18:15 (a legal prescription), Sir 14:19 (with an Adverbial 
Participle). 

77 Klijn, Scribes, 259-267; Orton, Scribe. 177-178. Both comment on the 
remarkable disagreement between the Gospel writers in their use of labels. 

The uses of ypanpareüs are (Schenk, Sprache, 65): 


Mt 24x 

8x No Par 
Ix (2:4) TOUS dpxiepeis kai ypappatets Tod Aaov 
Зх (5:20; 12:38) Tor ypappatéwy kat Paproatw 
Ix (13:52) TAS ypaupareus 
Ix (21:15) ol apxtepets Kal ot ypanpareis 
Ix (23:2) ol урацратєї$ Kal ol PapıoaioL 
1x (23:15) ypappaTets каї Paptoaior 

7x Diff Lk 
Ix (8:19) els ypappatets (Lk 9:57 Tis) 
5x (23:13 Ypappateis kal Papioaior (see 23:15) 

23:23; 23:25,27,29) 

1x (23:34) Tpodntas Kal софоў$ kal ypappatets 


8x Par Mk 
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1x (17:10) oi ypannareis 
1х (7:29) OL ypag.uaTeis айт@ь (see Lk 5:30 Diff Mt) 
Ix (15:1) Paproator kai ypappatets (Mk kai wes) 
Ix (16:21) T. TpEOBUTE pw Kal dpxiepéav Kal YypanpaTeuv 
1x (20:18) Tols apylepedaw kal (Mt vols) ypaupaetotv 
ix (27:41) oi dpyiepeis peTa 
TOV ypannartewv (Mk >) kai Tov mpeofvrépav 
1х (26:57) oi ypanpareis Kal ot mpeofórepot 
Mk apxıepeis Kal прєсВотєро: kai ypap parets 
1x (9:3) TLVES TOV YPALLATEwv 
Lk 5:21 oi ypanpareis kai ot dapıcalor 
1x Text? 
Mk 21x: 
8x Par Mt 
6x > 
4x Diff Mt 
1х (2:16) oL ypanpareis TÜV Papicaiwy 


(Mt oi Papıoaioı) 
(Lk oi dapıcaloı kai oi ypappatets айт@ь) 
2x (3:22; 12:28) ot ypappatets (amd “TepovoaAnk) 
(Mt ot Papıoaicı) 
1x (14:1) oi dpxtepets Kal ot ypappateis (see Mt 21:15) 
(Mt mpeoßütepoL той Аао®) 


3x >*Mt 
1х (11:27) оі Apxtepeis kar oi ypappaTeis Kal ol TTPEOBUTEPOL 
(Mt 21:23 oi ypappateis kal ot tpeoBUT. Tod Ааоў) 
Ix (14:43) (See Mt 26:47) 
1х (15:1) (See Lk 22:66 mpeoßurepıov Tod Aaoü 
арҳієрєїс Kal ol TpecBUTEpoL kat ої ypoag pares) 
Lk 14x: 
4x No Par 
1x (23:10) ої dpxtepets Kal ol урарратєї$ 
1x (20:39) TWES TÜV урарџатёои 
2x (11:53; 15:2) oi ápxtepets/ot Paproaior 
See Mt No Par 23:2 
8x Par Mk 
2x Diff Mk 
Ix (20:19) oi урарратєїс kai ol Apxıepeis 
Ix (6:7) oi урарратєїс каї ol Papioaior 


Orton, Scribe, 28-38, criticizes Cook’s judgment that Matthew’s scribes are 
linked with Pharisees and other groups in Matthew because Matthew’s concept of 
scribe is too weak for him to allow them to stand alone. Orton prefers the view 
that Matthew has a clear view of their role in the story: they are opponents of 
Jesus and as such can properly be linked with or called Pharisees. The same 
implication can be read into 7:29, 9:3, 17:10. But Matthew is aware that only 
some of them are opponents; the remainder are courteous learners and genuine 
enquirers. 8:19, 13:52 and 23:34 are thoroughly positive uses. They are the ideal 
scribes. There is no doubt that this solution answers some of the questions. 
Whether it is a satisfactory explanation of all the features of the synoptic 
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guide to the Sitz im Leben. It is sometimes claimed that it represents a 
confrontation between Christian and Jewish scribes. But Luke makes the 
same alteration in 5:30 Diff Mk, referring to the ‘scribes belonging to the 
Pharisees’. 23:43,7? possibly 10:41,8" and 13:52 support the theory that 
Christian scribes were known to the editor, without the content of the word 
‘scribe’ being made explicit. Opposition to ‘scribes and Pharisees’ is clear 
from 23:13,15, and in two cases Mark's use of 'scribes and Pharisees' is 
conflated by Matthew into ‘Pharisees’, although the possibility of traditional 
terminology in the synoptic tradition has to be considered.?! 

The historical problem raised by this term is discussed by Neusner in his 
analysis of the Eliezer ben Hyrcanus traditions.®? Using Josephus's 
evidence, he suggests that the pre-70 ‘scribe’ held the position of a 
professional teacher of the Law, distinguishing this profession from the 
sectarian character of Pharisaic piety, and from political and civil authority. 
He identifies Eliezer's position as akin to the cultic and humanitarian easing 
of the Law found in the synoptic tradition, particularly in the Matthean 
tradition, and his role at Yavneh primarily as legislating for those under 
Pharisaic discipline in the post-70 period, where the amalgamation of 
Pharisaic and scribal traits was a characteristic phenomenon. While Neusner 
does not consider the particular problems raised by the presence in the 
Matthean redaction of traditional and probably earlier elements, he does 
clarify the nature of the scribe's responsibilities in the Yavnean period. This 


relationships indicated above is a different matter. For example, even assuming 
the solution which Orton offers, we have still to explain why in two of Mk Diff 
Mt examples Matthew has о: $apicatot where Mark has oi ypappateis TOv 
$apıcalwv, and yet Matthew, Mt No Par, Mt Diff Mk, Mt Diff Lk, prefers 
different formulations. Even if it is argued that there is a consistency of approach 
behind the formulation, there is a lack of consistency in the choice of the 
formulations. More important is the assumption that an ‘apocalyptic’ solution 
to the ypappaTteús problem is a key to the entire Gospel. Klein, Frömmigkeit, is 
correct when he indicates the different kinds of piety which are represented in 
Matthew’s Gospel, some of which are associated with ypaypatevs. It is one 
thing to assume a common background for the ypappatevs of Mt 13:34-52 and 
Mt 23, but another to assume they are part of a common ecclesiology and piety. 

78 7:29. See Kilpatrick, Matthew, 110-111. 

79 Garland, Matthew 23, 174-175. See also ch.3 pp.149-150. 

80 Kiinzel, Studien, 178. 

81 The uses of the Definite Article in the material set out in n.77 (p.195) may 
best be explained by a theory of interchanging formulae reflecting various 
traditions. 

82 Neusner, Eliezer, 298-334. Mason, Pharisees, has established that 
Josephus’s attitude to the Pharisees had personal causes, and that, as an avowed 
élitist, he disdained the Pharisees and their popular following, but never attacked 
Pharisaic piety. He shared their goal that the Law should be handled with care. 
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is particularly important in view of the part which this term plays in 
Goulder's hypothesis.?? 

Orton's** contribution to the discussion explains a good part of the 
Matthean material. He argues that Matthew removes from the tradition some 
implicit criticisms made of tbe scribes and, remaining within Jewish 
categories, presents the scribes in a positive light (8:19f; 23:2; 13:52; 
23:34). The contemporary scribal ideal can, Orton argues, be built up from 
Ezra, the intertestamental literature, especially Sirach, and Qumran: the 
scribal ideal consists in the gift of understanding (e.g. parables and 
mysteries), custody of community values, righteous teaching, mantic 
prophecy and creative insight. The disciples of Jesus in Matthew are to 
conform to that ideal. The scribes believe that they receive direct insight 
from God. The theory of a 'scribal ideal’ has been questioned on the grounds 
that not all the documentation specifically claims to be 'scribal'. The 
evidence from Qumran of mantic scribes is however secure. The evidence for 
a positive affirmation in Matthew of scribal activity is also secure. 


wabntevdets “Who has become a disciple’. 

On grammatical grounds it is difficult to say if this is a Deponent Verb or a 
true Passive.85 Its translation is best approached from its associative field. 
If in 28:16-20 two elements contribute to pabntevetv, namely 
Ватт! боутє< and 818dokovves, then padntevetv implies both 
‘incorporation’ and ‘instruction’. By ‘incorporation’ in Matthean terms®® is 
meant specifically to become part of the community of the disciples through 
baptism, instruction, discipline and world-wide mission, and to enjoy the 


83 Goulder, Midrash, 3-27; von Dobschiitz, Matthäus, 338-348. 

84 Orton, Scribe; Hickling, Review. 

85 The relation of the Passive Participle to possible Transitive and 
Intransitive forms of the Verb is uncertain: Strecker, Gerechtigkeit, 192 n.3; 
Trilling, Wahre Israel, 4 n.14. The element of instruction is a fixed point: 
Baumbach, Mission, 158ff: ‘one who has become a disciple’. On the production 
of transitive forms by analogy with Semitic morphological shifts, see Silva, 
Semitisms, 255 n.9. The Deponent use is supported by Ignatius’s mission 
terminology: Walker. Heilsgeschichte. 27 n.44: Frankemölle, Jahwebund, 144 
n.304; Künzel, Studien, 176-177. 

86 Trilling, Wahre Israel, 16 and n.69. ‘Incorporation’ means to become part 
of a Christian community in which God is present in Christ (18:20; 28:20) 
through support, empowering, deliverance experienced in instruction, baptism, 
common discipline, leadership and commitment to mission. (On the apotropaic 
aspect of Christ's work in early traditions, see Grayston, Dying, We Live, 391.) 
For Matthew the sovereignty of God, affirmed within the good news of the 
Kingdom, brings to that life and mission a universal authority. 
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powerful protection of the Holy Spirit?” with the context of the Kingdom of 
Неауеп;88 by ‘instruction’ is meant the teaching of Jesus in particular, 


87 The transcendence of the Holy Spirit in Matthew is marked by the phrase 
"The Father's Spirit. (10:20 Diff Mk 13:11), as if to parallel the disciples' 
experience with that of Christ at his baptism (Weaver, Missionary, 102), and the 
transcendent character of heavenly insight (13:35) is not far away. Ziesler, 
Matthew, notes that the presence of the Spirit in Jesus according to Mark is not 
found in Matthew, and that Matthew has a tendency to omit Mark's references to 
unclean spirits (the only survivor from 14 in Mark is Mt 10:8/Mk 6:7). The 
emphasis moves away from spectacular evidences of the Spirit’s work to 
holiness of action (7:21ff). The baptismal formula (28:19) has been traced to 
Dan 7:13-14 (Schaberg, Father); if correct, it suggests how the baptized share in 
a holy vision (25:31ff; 19:26ff) of Christ's exaltation (see also Hubbard, 
Matthew, 28). The elements of this transcendent approach to the Spirit can be 
paralleled in Chrysostom of Antioch's pneumatology: the shifting of Spirit 
language toward the moral (Chrysostom, Ad Acta Homilies), the avoidance of 
identifications between Christ's power and the Spirit’s grace (In Illud Dominum 
II 3.276 is a rare example of identification), the emphasis on the Spirit's 
holiness (Peri Akataleptou 11.2) and the association of the Spirit with baptism 
(less certainly as evidence for Chrysostom, The Baptismal Homilies). 

88 Four areas of Matthew's Baceta TOv ovpavav usage were designated on 
p.137: the Father's will, Jesus and the disciples as the focus of conflict with evil, 
the ultimate validity of justice, and commitment to God in willing obedience. 
These can be expanded in relation to 13:52. The convergence of the myth of the 
divine rule, the motifs of the ‘Holy War’ (22:2: Derrett, Law, 126ff) and 
‘Covenant’ (26:28-29), on divine sovereignty and the Father's will (6:10; 7:21; 
21:31: Senior, Passion, 375f), lead in Mt 13:52 and 28:18-20 to an emphasis on 
divine protection and judgment, and the rewards of obedience and the perils of 
disobedience, personal and corporate (5:3,19). The relating of BaciAe(a Tv 
obpavwv to the history of Jesus (on 4:23; 9:35; 10:7, see Frankemólle, 
Jahwebund, 103, 380; on 12:25ff, see Davies, Sermon, 46-60) and to his cross 
(16:28; 26:2), leads to a stress on following the way of the Son of Man. The 
John the Baptist tradition (3:2), with its call for repentance and righteousness 
(see also the absolute use of BacuXe(a in 6:33, and Schweizer, Matthew, 166; on 
11:11f, see Sand, Gesetz, 181), and the future judgment presented in the Jesus 
tradition in all its traditional imagery and associations, illustrate the central role 
of the Kingdom in the clash between tyranny and holiness. Justice is to be 
established (8:11f; 19:23f; 26:69; 25:34; on 4:17, see Strecker, Gerechtigkeit, 
95-96; on 13:1,19,24,31,33,38-52, see Kingsbury, Parables; on the day-to-day 
implications of the Kingdom, see Thysman, Communauté; on 19:12, see van 
Tilborg, Jewish Leaders; on 21:43 and 23:13 see Mussner, Antijudaismus, 129- 
134; on the use of the time before the End for good works, see 24:13; 25:1ff, and 
Lambrecht. Parousia). The qualities of life within the Kingdom expand into 
community life and commitment; they establish a new history for the people of 
God (ch. 18). The term BacuXe(a тоу obpavav is neither wholly rabbinic nor 
wholly Gentile, but is appropriate to both because of the Semitic and Greek 
implication of transcendence in the Plural тди ovpavaiv (Kretzer, Herrschaft, 19- 
64). These four elements, expanded in relation to 13:52 and 28:18-20, indicate 
that Kretzer's and Kingsbury's cosmic, spatial and salvation-historical 
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although the nuances of this must be discussed later, under the three areas of 
*salvation-history', ‘Law’ and ‘understanding’. On these nuances depends the 
extent to which ‘scribal’ experience prior to discipleship is being evaluated 
positively or negatively,9? or whether it is being considered at all.9° 

The discussion of naßnrris in Matthew is a controversial area, partly 
because the traditional elements in the Matthean narrative have not always 
been recognized and so linguistic studies have produced discrepant results;?! 
and partly because there are different possible approaches to the subject: the 
narrative approach (how the disciples respond and change within the 
narrative), the ‘window on Matthew’s church’ approach (what the disciples 
tell us about the primary implied readers), and the discourse approach (their 


categories for discussion of the Kingdom in Matthew are insufficient; their 
attempt to place the Kingdom in a confrontation between Judaism and Gentile 
Christianity is unsatisfactory; and their literary methods are inappropriate to the 
material. For a theological context for the discussion of the Kingdom, see 
Soskice, Metaphor; Osborn, Emergence. 

89 Orton, Scribe, 152. 

90 Luz, Matthäus, 362. 

91 naßnrrs (Schenk, Sprache, 392; Strecker, Gerechtigkeit, 191f). The uses 
of this term cause several difficulties: 


(i) Read as a narrative, 5:1 and 7:28 offer the following picture: the audience 
presupposed is a somewhat loosely constructed picture of crowds following Jesus 
who respond in amazement (7:28), with disciples also among the followers. 
Greater precision beyond that can only be attained through poorly attested 
evidence regarding redactional activity, as is employed by van Tilborg, Jewish 
Leaders, 160; see Martinez, Matthew 18, and Freyne, Twelve, ch. 9); the text 
does not require even Minear's milder picture of the disciples ministering to the 
crowd (Disciples, 32f). 


(ii) In 9:11f and 12:1ff the synoptic problem of Minor Agreements between 
Matthew and Luke against Mark in Marcan contexts is a substantive issue. In 
9:18-25 there are 12 such Minor Agreements (Neirynck, Minor Agreement, 
101ff; on 12:1ff see Neirynck, 257ff). This makes the judgment on redactional 
responsibility in these passages particularly problematic. These are significant 
passages (Held, Wundergeschichten, 168ff, Gatzweiler, Miracles, 214); 12:1f is 
sometimes regarded as a section where Matthew is widening the area of 
comparison between disciples and the Matthean congregation; so questions of 
redactional responsibility are crucial to the argument (Luz, Jünger; Frankemölle, 
Amtskritik). An agreement in the use of pa8ntat between Matthew and Luke at 
Mt 13:10 (see Lk 8:9; Mk 4:10) could also be suggestive of a generalizing 
process in the development of the tradition, the word naßnrai being used for a 
wide group of adherents. On the status of disciples in Mt 18-19, see ch.3 p.157. 
(iii) In 12:49f the disciples are an undefined group. They are encouraged to see 
themselves as those who are obedient to the Father's will (Kingsbury, Structure, 
33-34, uses precision where Matthew does not; see Senior, Passion, 14 n.1). 
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role within a religious document aimed at transforming the readership).?? If 
traditional elements within the narrative are recognized as integral to the 
interpretative process, the attempt to define роӨтттс and paOntevw by 
usage reveals an expanding and contracting picture; it becomes clear that the 
relationships of the crowds to the disciples have to be studied narratively and 
discursively, and not only as a window on the primary leadership or 
congregational readership. There are historical factors, in relation to Peter, 
and also in relation to ‘the twelve’. The three main approaches can also 
explore the many forms of learning, understanding, serving, believing, 
teaching, advising, healing, forgiving, ministering, and relating in 
responsible obedience, which are all elements belonging to the Matthean 
presentation of discipleship. These are all part of the Matthean approach; it 
is a distinctive approach which includes the specific issues of failure and 
denial, life-style and discipline, self-denial and singleness of purpose, 
responsibilities to the past and for the future, denial of status and 
humiliation, baptism and mission.?? Mission is a key area of responsibility 
for the disciples in Matthew, as the Verb naßnrevw indicates: it has 
missionary associations in Matthew, in Acts, and in Ignatius.?^ The 
replacement of the disciples by children, who are the model for following 


92 I am grateful to Daniel Patte for his paper to the Cambridge SNTS Matthew 
Seminar: Prolegomena to a study of the Disciples in Matthew, in which he 
analysed these three approaches to the question. 

93 Illustrative of this variety is Mt 13, where again the agreements between 
Matthew and Luke against Mark are surprisingly numerous, as the later study will 
show. Ch. 13 can be read narratively, with note taken of the changing places and 
audiences. The relation of what is taught in these changing circumstances is not 
always transparently clear. The reason for this is that behind the narrative stands 
a process of compilation. Some units of tradition are independent of the narrative 
and the agreements between Matthew and Luke against Mark explain that 
independence. They have been separate units of tradition which Matthew has not 
systematically integrated into the narrative. When one of those agreements, Mt 
13:10=Lk 8:9 Diff Mk 4:10, introduces naßnrai in a way which disturbs the flow 
of the narrative (Jesus has been talking to the crowd apparently until 13:34,36) 
it becomes possible to argue that the independence of the narrative stretches also 
to independent uses of ратта: Matthew and Luke are representing at that point 
a particular view of the disciples, a generalizing view as those who seek 
explanation of Jesus' teaching. Quite different from that approach is a discursive 
interpretation of ch. 13. This sees 13:52 as a focus for reflection on the nature of 
Christian understanding, particularly the place of ‘what is new and what is old’ 
within it, and how Christian understanding relates to blindness, lack of faith, or 
little faith. Within that discursive area the patterns of reflection shift from 
disciples who understand and can be relied upon for teaching. to disciples of 
whatever standing, for whom what is of critical importance is the relation 
between understanding and behaviour. 

94 Ignatius, Ephesians, 10:1. 
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Christ in the narratives of chs. 18-20, illustrates the danger of confining 
study of the discipleship to discipleship vocabulary and conceptuality. 


тї Bacela TÜV obpaváv 

The Dative is significant, perhaps indicating ‘belonging’ rather than 
*agency' 9? As we have seen, the Matthean Kingdom of Heaven sayings?$ 
are a multi-layered, diverse group, in which God’s chosen people are assured 
of his benefits, protection and demands now. To the Kingdom belongs the 
future judgment, presented with all its traditional associations, but with an 
emphasis on the present validity of the standards by which all are to be 
judged. On the one side this is because of the sovereignty of the crucified 
Son of Man, and on the other it is because of the transcendent sovereignty of 
God which makes it possible to explore the meaning of human 
responsibility through its echoes in contemporary morality. The Dative TH 
Baoıkeia therefore implies ‘commitment’ as well as ‘belonging’, 
‘responsibility’ as well as ‘incorporation’. 


OWOLOS 

Mt 13 uses Gpotos six times, in 13:31-32 Par Lk 13:19,21 and the triplet 
of parables 13:44,45,47. The other two parabolic uses in Matthew are 11:16 
Par Lk 7:32, and 20:1.97 


буӨрото OLKOBEOTÖTN 
We are dealing here with a narrative formula and a characteristic Matthean 
Noun.’ Its New Testament uses include some undefined examples; 10:25 


95 See ch.4 p.198 n.86. 

96 What kind of relationship is envisaged between disciples and Kingdom? Is 
the Participle deponent? These questions affect the functioning of the Dative. 
The possibilities are numerous: they include ‘in, about, to, for, with respect to’. 

97 See Bergemann, Prüfstand, 212-213. 

98 The significance of оікоёбєстботтс in 13:52 can be illustrated both from its 
biblical and its non-biblical usage (Schenk, Sprache, 370). 

A. New Testament 
Mt 7x: 
5x No Par 

10:25 The Noun expresses a position of responsibility in a 
household; neither the position nor the responsibility is defined. It is contrasted 
with o(ktakós, a term found elsewhere in the NT only at Mt 10:36 Diff Lk, but 
used in Roman culture (Mason, Greek Terms, 70). 

13:27 800AXot suggests the landowner's workers at his annual harvest. 

13:52 He is possessor of a 8noaupos, a ‘treasure chest’ (Josephus 
Ant 9.163) or ‘storehouse’ (PRyl 231.8). Derrett, Law, 15: God brings out 
valuables from his treasure. 

20:1 A vineyard owner with a 'foreman' to call and pay workers. 
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implies subordination; 13:27 refers to a landowner; 24:43/Lk 12:39 refers to 
a houseowner. The only narrative non-parabolic use available from the 
Marcan material is omitted by Matthew. The extra-NT uses are relevant. 
They range from precise use for persons of social prestige to laudatory uses 
in inscriptions, metaphorical references to God and extremely general, 
undefined uses in the fables, in both masculine and feminine forms. It is not 
found in the LXX although the narrative formula is found (see Esth 2:5).?? 
It could well be that ауӨрото oiko8eonór1 is a narrative introduction 
comparable with that of the fables. 


ёекВалАеь ёк TOD 0ncavpoD афто? 
The uses of éxBdd\w!™ are all in the general sense of ‘cast out’, except for 
12:20 and 12:35 (2x Diff mpodépet), where ‘bring out’ is appropriate. In 


20:1 On who can hear and answer complaints. 
1x Diff Mk 
21:33 = kópios Tod djumeAQvos v40/Mk 12:9/Lk 20:15. 
ix Par Lk 
24:43 A houseowner carelessly allows his house to be burgled. 
Mk 1х:1х Diff Mt 14:14 ‘Owner’. Mt npós Tov Selva... 
Lk 3x: 
1x Par Mk 12:39 
Ix Par Mt 13:25 See Mt 24:43 above. 
2x Diff Mt 13:25 In Luke the one who closes the door 
when all the guests are assembled. 

14:21 (Also Diff Mt) This example does not fit with Jeremias's 
description of the oikodeonötns as a nouveau riche tax-collector. He is a 
nobleman at least, although the social picture is unclear. Matthew has Baoudets. 
B. Outside the New Testament 
(i) Of God (in philosophical writings): Philo, De Somniis 1.149; Epictetus, 
3.22.4. (ii) In epitaphs it appears with a laudatory nuance, or with a moral tone: 
Papyrus de Philadelphie, 34. (iii) In fables: Cor Fab Aesop Dos II 4.308. In the 
light of B (ii) and (iii), it seems likely that Rengstorf (TDNT, 2.45) is mistaken 
in regarding the word as used infrequently in everyday life. 

99 We are dealing with a narrative formula for which the LXX is a basis 
alongside the Hebrew and Aramaic parallels. 
100 €xBddAw (Schenk, Sprache, 83-84; Gundry, Matthew, 643). 


Mt 28x: 6x No Par; 7x Par Mk; 8x Par Lk; 2x Diff Mk; 5x Diff Lk 
Mk 16x: 7x Par Mt; 2x Diff Mt; 2x >*Mt; 5 > 
Lk 20x: 6x No Par; 8x Par Mt; 5x Par Mk; 1x Diff Mt 
With eis 
Mt 4x: 2x No Par; Ix Par Lk; 1x Diff Mk 
Mk Ix: 1x Diff Mt 
Lk ix: 1х Par Mt 
With ék 


Mt 1x Par Lk; 4x Diff Lk; 1x No Par. Text is doubtful at 7:4: Schenk reads ao. 
Mk Ix > Mt 
Lk 1x Par Mt 
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12:20 the most likely translation is ‘bring forth justice victoriously',!9! as a 
complement to the compassionate humility of the Son's revelation of his 
Father's will. 12:20 may well be an intentional parallel to 12:35. The Son 
produces ‘justice’, showing the nature of his resources, as the good man also 
does. This pivotal use of ekßaAkeı, together with ёк Onoavpod, in 12:35 
Par Lk 6:45, may point to a similar use in 13:52. 


коша Kal палаіа!02 

The following interpretations of these three words have been offered: 

1. Bornkamm?? 

True work as a ‘scribe’ stands between traditionalism on the one side and 
charismatic freedom on the other. It means, as it meant for the Jewish 
scribe, respecting tradition but interpreting it for the present. Only 
understanding (cuviévai) makes this possible and that is given by God 
(бебота 13:11). It is not the decoding of the parables; it is the direct 
proclamation of the Kingdom that is at issue. 

2. Dupont) 

The Christian scribe teaches not only what is God's revelation accorded 
through Moses, the prophets and the Fathers, but the Son's introduction of 
the mysteries of the Kingdom. 

3. Betz!” 

Mt 13 is a revelation of the hidden meaning of history. The scribe is seen as 
one who links old and new, who links the salvation-history reviewed in Ps 


Schenk is misleading on the use of ёкВаЛАо with demons, Satan, spirits: 
The figures should read (see also p.199 n.87): 


Mt 13x 2x No Par; 4x Par Mk; 1x Diff Mk; 2x Par Lk; 4x Diff Lk 
Mk 10x 4x Par Mt; Ox Diff Mt; 2 x >*Mt; 4 x > Mt 
Lk 8x 2x Par Mk; 3x No Par; 2x Par Mt 


The three parabolic uses 12:35a,35b (Diff Lk mpodépei), 13:52 (No Par) are 
striking both because of their meaning (- 'produce'), and because of their 
proximity. 

101 Luz, Matthdus, 1/2 246-249, considers favourably a pre-Matthean 
testimonium stage for the strange text form, and allows for a considerable 
freedom of reference in several of the quotation's features. Its limits are often 
hard to define. See also Grindel, Matthew; Strecker, Gerechtigkeit, 69 n.4; 
Stanton, Gospel, ch. 15; Stendahl, School, 114; McConnell, Law and Prophecy, 
122, also finds the theme of hiddenness insufficient warrant for the length of the 
quotation, and quotes Mt 11:28 and 28:18-20 as other reference points. See 
p.192 n.69. As a quotation which points to the ultimate goal of Jesus’ ministry, 
its influence and range of reference cannot be limited by the beginning and end of 
ch. 12. 

102 Note the order of the words. 

103 Bornkamm, Lectures, 1961; Barth, Gesetzesverstündnis, 149ff. 

104 Dupont, Nova et Vetera. 

105 Betz, Neues et Altes. 
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78 and the purpose of God revealed in the Son’s word of promise. It is a 
task, in fact, realized by Matthew in his Gospel. 

4. Walker!96 

Everything is handled by the Christian 'scribe' in a manner free from care. 
Confident in the Kingdom the scribe does not need to save anything. On the 
contrary, he uses everything, what is new and what is old, an attitude which 
is based on the relationship of judgment and salvation set out in ch. 13. The 
chapter offers a paradigm of discipleship. 

5. Goulder!” 

Here is a parabolizing scribe, following a Lord who was himself master of 
the parable, bringing together new parables and old, as the midrashic method 
had helped people to do for centuries past. 

6. Zeller!® 

The individual and the corporate are both found in the Christian scribe's 
resources, and both have their root in the secrets of the Kingdom, the 
understanding of which leads to true scribal activity. 

7. Wilkens199 

New and old is an inclusive phrase designating the totality of that which has 
been committed to the disciples. 

8. Cope!10 

The parables are parallel to Old Testament Scripture in that the plan and will 
of God are publicly proclaimed in them; and the scribe or disciple trained for 
the Kingdom knows the eschatological interpretation which will unlock 
both. Hence old and new refer both to the sources, the OT and the parables, 
and to the interpretation which will unlock them: they unveil the secret of 
end-time and of what was hidden from the creation of the world. 

9. Orton!!! 

To bring old and new from a storeroom is more appropriate for a scribe than 
for a householder (Sir 1:25). It is the privilege of a scribe to receive what is 
new by divine inspiration, and 13:52 is an example of what is new. It is a 
newly created saying. Becoming a disciple in relation to the Kingdom 
involves the privilege of receiving and understanding what is new as well as 
what is old. 


106 Walker, Heilsgeschichte, 27ff. 

107 Goulder, Midrash, 375-376. 

108 Zeller, Mt 13,52. 

109 wilkens, Redaktion, 304ff. See Davies, Matthew, II 447 n.63, for the 
translation ‘things that are new and yet old’. 

110 Cope, Matthew, ch. 2. 

111 Orton Scribe, 137ff. 
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10. Luz!!? 
The proclamation of the Risen Christ by those called to be his disciples is 
the same as that which was proclaimed by Jesus himself (28:20). 

The 13:52 saying is cryptic!!> and deserves the description ‘symbolic’. It 
is nevertheless possible to provide a background for its interpretation in 
terms of 'tradition'. 


(iii) The Tradition 

The Jewish background to this saying is very strong. Wisdom, inter- 
testamental and rabbinic sayings or parables have all been quoted as relevant. 
It might appear that the saying is so ambiguous as to defy definition. 
However, the prior context and three major decisions can provide a 
background. As we have seen, chs. 11-13 provide a context of instruction 
and reflection. What the ‘scribe’ must ‘produce’ takes us into the area of 
ethics; it includes, for example, justice and wholesome speech,!!^ the 
principles of humanity and concern for others, and the discrimination which 
follows what is good and avoids lawlessness. But if the parable in 13:52 is 
to have that range of reference, several of the current interpretations must be 
based on false assumptions. The distinction between ‘new’ and ‘old’ must 
not involve a 'salvation-history' with a differentiation between old and new 
which devalues continuity: the distinction must not separate the old and the 
new, and the new must indicate a positive Christian assessment of the old, 
especially of the old legal tradition; the distinction must not be simply 
between ‘those who understand’ and ‘those who do not understand’ but 
between those who are ‘committed to the Kingdom’ and those who are not. 

There are therefore three important areas for discussion: 

A. Salvation-history 
There is no single approach to Matthean salvation-history. Some scholars 
regard the chronological and geographical features of Matthew as evidence of 
a periodizing procedure parallel to that often posited for Luke.!!? The 
temporal references are however too complex for such a thesis and fall more 
satisfactorily into overlapping formulae providing a sense of continuity to a 
narrative.!!© Some regard the disciples and opponents of Jesus in Matthew 
as transparent to the present, a position which we have already seen requires 


112 Luz, Matthäus, 1/2 365. 

113 Davies, Matthew, II 447-448. 

11^ Compare the moral interpretation of 'new and old' in Eliezer's parable of 
The Orchard. See Neusner, Eliezer, 1 451. Hill, Matthew, is correct in that the 
three-word phrase is symbolic, incorrect if he is suggesting that specific areas of 
interest in 13:52 cannot be designated. 

115 Thompson, Divided Community, 1-25; Kingsbury, Matthew, 1-39. 

116 Орама, L'histoire; see also ch.1 p.13 n.14. 
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modification and limitation against the background of narrative and discourse 
studies. Some present the resurrection as a point of reference within a 
salvation-historical scheme,!!? but while it is a sign of hope for the 
Gentiles (12:40ff) it links rather than separates the time of Jesus and the 
time of the church; the authority of the Son of Man makes the time of Jesus 
a time of revelation and the time of the Kingdom, and this ‘time of Jesus’ 
provides the authoritative content for the teaching of the church (25:31ff; 
28:20). Other scholars concentrate on the relationship between the era of 
Israel and the new era,!!? or on the pattern of promise and fulfilment.!!? 
The sequence of prophets and John the Baptist, mentioned by Matthew in 
close association with the suffering of Jesus, does not lend itself easily to 
either viewpoint. Different attitudes to mission provide scholars with a 
further argument for Matthean periodization; but the mission to the Gentiles 
is already part of the life of Jesus (4:14-16). Some scholars argue for an 
analogy, within the Matthean material, between pre- and post-paschal 
periods based on the theme 'God is with us', but while the theme is secure, 
the attempt to root the analogy in the text is largely unsuccessful.!29 For 
the interpretation of 13:52 the crucial point to be drawn from this discussion 
is the strength of the continuity in Matthew's Gospel between the time of 
Jesus and the time of the author. The importance of the symbolic phrase is 
that it is inclusive of the new and the old in that sense. 
B. The Law 

If the resurrection cannot to be said to be a salvation-historical key to the 
Gospel, then Meier's attempt to explain the tension between tradition and 
redaction!?! as a tension between the binding force of the Law as belonging 
to the pre-Gospel aeon and its prophetic interpretation in the post-death and 
resurrection aeon (5:18), must be rejected also. Matthew appears to have 
accepted the Marcan material which upheld the Mosaic Law, and to have 
weakened Marcan queries about the Law (Mt 15:10ff; 19:1ff; 22:32-37); he 
retained Jesus' implied claim to authority based on his interpretation of the 
Law (quoting Hos 6:6), and increased the elements of authority to be shared 
by Jesus with his followers (9:1-9; 12:1-9).12? The material which Matthew 
uses from the Q tradition stresses the continuity of Jesus' summons to 
righteousness with the message of John the Baptist!?? and the affirmation 


117 Meier, Law and History, 30ff. 

118 Fiedler, Dikaiosyne, 104ff. 

119 Punge, Endgeschehen. 

120 van Aarde, God-with-us. 

121 Meier, Law and History, 169. 

122 [ am grateful to Prof. Hooker for her lecture to the British NT Conference 
on ‘Law in Mark’, which provides an invaluable basis for this study. 

123 Klein, Frümmigkeit; Popkes, Gerechtigkeitstradition. 
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of Scripture implied in that righteousness (4:1ff).!*4 It contrasts the passing 
over of justice (what Matthew calls the ‘weightier parts of the Law’) with 
insistence on tithing (Mt 23:23/Lk 11:42).!25 This prophetic emphasis is 
central to Christ’s ministry (12:18f) and is the least that could be implied in 
the phrase ‘the Law and the prophets’: ‘Do not think that I came to abolish 
the Law and the prophets; I came not to abolish but to fulfil’ (5:17).26 The 
nature of that fulfilment in Matthew is hard to define: is it a matter of 
interpretation of the Law? The Antitheses (5:31-48) are in some cases an 
intensified interpretation of the Law; in others they could be regarded as 
abrogations (5:38-44), but are more probably extensions; they are a ‘greater 
righteousness’ in that sense.!27 Or is it a matter of internalization, the 
movement from external obedience to internal motivation, so important in 
matters of community living (Lev 19:18; Mt 18:15-35)?!28 Or does 
fulfilment mean its simplification, the emphasis on what is essential about 
the Law, its radical call to commitment to God, which human casuistry can 
so easily evade in theory or in practice;!?? is fulfilment the bringing of 
coherence to the Law, bringing together in a summary, ceremonial with 
moral law, interpretation with the Law’s validity? Or does fulfilment mean 
completion? That is implied in 5:18-19; but it is undermined by the absence 
of references in Matthew to features of the Law such as circumcision.!*° If 
fulfilment is more than one of these, that can be so because fulfilment is 
instantiated in the mission and ministry of the Son of God. Matthew’s 
approach to the Law, like that of Mark, did not involve abrogation of the 
commandments; they were part of the search to know the Father’s will. That 
search would from now on be incomplete without what Jesus said and did. 
What he said and did involved his going to the cross, his teaching, and the 
parables which probed the issues of motivation, casuistry, ineffectiveness 
and hypocrisy. The picture is not uniform, nor do the varieties of attitude in 
Matthew’s sources suggest that uniformity is likely. But the main 
background for 13:52 is, as in the study of ‘salvation-history’, once again 
clear: the background is a continuity of old and new. 


124 Przybylski, Righteousness. 


125 Broer, Gesetz. 

126 Sand, Gesetz. 

127 Luz, Matthäus, I 241, on the ‘hinge’ function of 5:20. 

128 See p.22 n.21. 

129 Pamment, Singleness. 

130 See Mason, Pharisees, on the Pharisaic objection to ‘newness’ in relation 
to the Law. 
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C. ovévat 
How far is it possible to organize the vocabulary of Matthew's Gospel into 
a theological series of related terms? Barth finds ouviévat to be a consistent 
term for the disciples" understanding of the message and mission of Jesus, 
despite all their shortcomings; he argues that it must have a special 
significance, since Matthew has a range of other words for understanding and 
non-understanding. This requires Barth to posit an accidental ‘omission’ of 
cuviévav in Mk 8:17-21. His thesis also fails to suit 16:12 (where 
*understand' has a narrower sense), and it fails to suit the other Verbs for 
*knowing', whose patterns of use do not suggest deliberate epistemological 
gradings.!?! The uses of ouvievat in ch. 13 include, as Barth suggests, а 


131 Barth, Gesetzesverstündnis, 99-108. The question of Matthew's use of 
Verbs of knowing was raised initially by Barth: Matthew adjusted his sources 
with respect to the concept of ‘understanding’ (99), adding сю ёа in 
13:19,23,51, and contrasting the people's blindness with the understanding 
given to the disciples (13:10,16). Marcan references to the disciples' failure to 
understand are deleted, or are limited to a temporary failure (see the use of akyınv 
in 15:16; the Tóve ovvfikav of 16:12; and the clarification requested in 13:36). 
Matthew has a range of other words to use for ‘knowing’; so his use of ovviévat is 
to be explained in terms of Matthean adjustments, with the Christian 
proclamation as its object and good works as its consequence (13:23). So 
according to Barth the Matthean miotts concept is a trusting rather than a 
knowing (107). The difficulties with Barth's thesis are twofold: his admission 
that Matthew does not carry through wholly consistently the editorial policy 
which Barth envisages (the retention of où voette in 16:11), and his need to force 
ouvievat into the mould of significant Christian understanding when a different 
content is given to it by the Matthean context (cuvfjkav in 16:10 is followed by 
бт, ovK eimev mpooexeıv). Schenk, Sprache, 138, agrees with Kretzer, 
Conzelmann and Strecker that this is a special term for Christian understanding, 
with ethical connotations, and gives ytvookt іп 13:11 and рабттєџбєіс in 13:52 
as synonyms. This attempt to use linguistic items to track conceptual shifts 
requires a securer base: Schenk gives only the summary figures for the use of 
these related linguistic items, discussing in detail only the Matthean features. 
When the same kind of detailed discussion is applied to the other Synoptists a 
less secure picture emerges. For example, Schenk quotes ytvoiokw as an absolute 
synonym for ovvinpt without commenting that the same Verb in the same form 
(yvavat) appears at the same point in Matthew and in Luke (Mt 13:11/Lk 8:10), 
among a sequence of agreements between Matthew and Luke against Mark. The 
summary figures for related Verbs found in the Synoptists are: 

'YLV GO KC) 

Mt 20x: 5x No Par; 3x Par Mk; 4x Par Lk; 4x Diff Mk; 4x Diff Lk 

Mk 12x: Зх Par Mt; 1x Diff Mt; Ix > Mt; 6»; 1 Text? 

А Lk 25x: 15x No Par; 3x Par Mk; 4x Par Mt; 2x Diff Mk, 1x Diff Mt 
éTLyLVOOK( 

Mt 6x: 2x No Par; 1x Par Mk; 1x Diff Mk; 2x Diff Lk 

Mk 4x: Ix Par Mt; 1x Diff Mt; 2 x > 

Lk 7x: 6x No Par; 1x Par Mk 
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strong element of moral commitment. But a survey of évréAAogat, 
8.aoTéAAopat ETLTpETIW, StSdoKw, рабттєбо апа Хало suggests that 
4:23, 9:35 and 11:1 are types of summary material and not specifically 
related to categories within the ministry of Jesus. cuviévat is best defined 
by its contexts: 13:19 and 15:10 both belong to a post-Marcan tradition 
where it is critical of human failure to understand the dangers posed by the 
devil and by Pharisaic tradition; the hearer is rendered slow to grasp the 
mysteries of the Son's revelation. 13:51f takes this further, suggesting that 
*understanding' involves a grasp of those mysteries, of how God's work in 
the Law is related to the Son's revelation; it involves a grasp of God's 
eternal purpose, as well as of his work through Jesus Christ. Orton claims 


olda 

Mt 25x: 5x No Par; 10x Par Mk; 5x Par Lk; 5x Diff Mk 

Mk 22x: 10x Par Mt; 1x Diff Mt; 1x >*; 4x > Mt; 6x > 

Lk 24x: 10x No Par; 7x Par Mk; 5x Par Mt; 1x Diff Mk; 1x Diff Mt 
There are several cases where the argumentation used by Schenk does not fit 
Matthew’s flexibility. He argues that émtyivooko refers to ‘knowledge of true 
identity', suggesting that this is one reason why Matthew uses the compound 
Verb in Mt 11:27 Diff Lk 10:22. He argues that Matthew does not use yivóokw 
with God as subject. Neither do Mark and Luke at 16:15 and 10:22. More 
important is the double appearance of The Good Trees and Good Fruit logion in 
Matthew, which appears once with yu.vooko 2x and once with ёт.уоско 2x. It is 
true, as Prof. Coppens used to argue, that émi- can be intensive. But it need not 
be, and the Simple Verb can have an intensive sense without the Preposition. 
The classification of &mıyıvuokw as intensive in the sense of ‘knowledge of true 
identity’ in any case is being used by Schenk and Guthrie as a cover for the 
‘recognition’ uses of ётіугищско, e.g. Mt 14:35 étuyvévtes=Mk 6:54. Schenk 
refers to yvoùs 6 'Incoüs as Matthean editorial, but does not refer to the parallel 
in Mk and Lk étyvots ó “Ingots, thus short-circuiting the argument. Formulae 
and editorial preferences are two different categories for classifying linguistic 
usage, and the yvobs/emiyvous uses could belong to the former. The 
interrelations of yuvuiokw and olda are also interesting: Mt 27:18 Se. Diff Mk 
éyivwoKev; Mk 12:15 єїбө Diff Mt yvovs; Lk 12:56 оїбатє Diff Mt yıvwokere. 
Matthew has eiöws(B) Tas EvOuprjoets 9:4 Diff Mk émvyvoüs (in a context where 
the intensive use should have been to Matthew's liking, but where 9:4 seems to 
have been affected by Mt 12:25 Par Lk. For the reverse, see Mk 12:15 Diff Mt 
22:18 yvoùs ô 'Inooós). The dangers when editorial changes to linguistic items 
are forced into theological conceptual patterns should be fully recognized. There 
are the two dangers: that usage may be more fluid than at first sight appears, 
especially where traditional formulae and traditions are in use; and, second, that 
the hypothesis of conceptual change has to be refined more and more in an 
increasingly strained effort to fit the facts. That is not to say that ouvıevaı is not 
a significant item of vocabulary. As Orton has suggested (Scribe, 145), there is 
the use of ovvéats in Sirach to be explored; and at the spring of the Matthean 
uses (Mt 13:13) is Mk 4:12 with its version of Isa 6:9f. But 'understanding' is 
basic to a series of Matthean expressions (yvàvai, В\ётєи, dKobeıv, áoüveros, 
voeiv, emyıvWokeiv). See Schenk, Sprache, 135-139. 
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that this is the sense of ouvrévat in Sirach (see also Dan 12:82). The Lord's 
question ‘ovvrikate;’ (13:51) involves the elements already discussed under 
the headings of 'Salvation-history' and ‘Law’, and Barth’s emphasis on 
*understanding' as involving moral commitment. 13:52 includes all those 
elements, but it also stresses the continuity of what God has done and what 
God is doing. It represents the eternal, unchanging authority of the God who 
is always with us and the authority of the suffering Son of Man and the Son 
of Man in glory. To grasp this, as 13:52 hints darkly, is the essence of 
scribal work and of discipleship. It is a result of using the available 
traditions, old and new. 


(iv-v) The History of the Parables and the History of Redaction 

13:52 is a cryptic Wisdom parable, a kind of riddle, ending with an evocative 
phrase: it is rich in historical and contemporary resonances, challenging the 
hearer by raising issues of authority and tradition. Its main Verb has strong 
ethical associations (12:35). It is a summary parable in the sense that the 
various strands of material in 11:1—13:51, especially 12:18-21 and 12:35, 
and in 13:1-51, can be recognized as coherent in the parable's final three 
words. каа kai Tadatd are wrestled with as word symbols, operating in a 
context where discipleship can be seen as a response to the divine will; that 
divine will has been known from ancient times, and is known now, through 
the Son's revelation, in its fresh challenge and promise. 


C. The Unforgiving Servant Mt 18:23-35 


(i) The Context 

The context of The Unforgiving Servant provides a number of important 
clues to the parable's subsequent history. Matthew follows the course of 
Mark's Gospel from 13:53 (except for the pericope on the Blind Man of 
Bethsaida Mk 8:22-26). This pattern continues as far as 17:22. Some!?? 
regard 17:22 as a structural break, designated so by chronological and 
geographical terms. We have found that this approach to Matthew’s editorial 
work through chronological terms is unsatisfactory in other contexts; that is 
the case here also.!?? The formation of the so-called ‘Community 


13? Murphy-O'Connor, Structure, 360ff; and in reply Gooding, Structure; see 
also Thompson, Divided Community. 

133 On 18:1, see p.13 n.14. On 17:22, see Appendix No. 23. Thompson's 
case for a logical continuity between 7:22ff and 18:1ff is partly based on dpa in 
18:1: ‘Neither the particle itself nor the combination tis dpa/r( dpa is 
characteristic. But when Matthew uses the interrogative phrases the question 
always emerges from the preceding context. The disciples' question (19:35) 
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expresses astonishment at Jesus’ previous remarks (19: 23-24). Similarly Peter's 
question (19:27) flows easily from his own previous statement.... Ín each case 
the illative particle dpa expresses a logical and coherent connection between the 
question and the previous context’ (Divided Community, 7). Doubt regarding 
Thompson's argument rests on four grounds (pace Schenk, Sprache, 381; 
Gundry, Matthew, 642): 

(i) dpa is capable of at least ten possible nuances. 

1. Inferential: 

a. 2 Cor 7:12 ‘So then you see’; Jos Ant 19.210 ‘It seems’ (slightly 
weaker). 

b. Jos War 3.358 ‘It is clear’ (often with an exclamation). 

c. 1 Cor 5:10 ‘in that case’ (a specialized use particularly in Paul). 

2. Exclamatory: Jos War 4.175 ‘then’ with a rhetorical question; Job 23:3 
LXX. 

This does not appear in the non-literary Papyri; see Horn, Papyri. 

3. Introductory: This is a particular favourite of Codex Bezae: Lk 24:1 ‘Tell 
me’. See Acts 5:6; 7:1. Untranslated often: Euripides, Hippolytus 76. Marking 
the antecedent: Homer, /liad 2.761. 

4. Explanatory: Jos Ant 19.4 ‘As you may know’. 

5. To disclose an attitude (anxiety, scorn, surprise): Jos Ant 18.271; 17.352. 

6. Epexegetic: Jos War 7.357 ‘Namely’. 

7. Cautionary: Acts 17:21 ‘Perhaps’. 

8. Narrative: Jos War 6.249 Parenthetic: ‘However’; Jos War 2.186 
Sequential: ‘As the sequel showed’. Homer, /liad, passim ‘Straight away’ (with 
catalogues). 

9. Avowed Intention: Jos War 2.591. 

10. Intensive: Jos Ant 9.168. 

Some of the Josephus usages could be anachronistic. 
(ii) The NT uses 
The figures refer to the classification and descriptions given under (i) above. 
Mt 7x: 1x Diff Lk 7:20 A case of la Inferential with yè. See p.26. 
2x Par Lk 12:28 Par Lk 11:20. 
An LXX conditional use: ‘then actually’. 
24:45 Par Lk 12:42. Probably 3 Introductory. 
Many parables have this opening but without dpa. 
The connection with 24:42-44 makes 1с possible 
(Lambrecht, Parousia, 313) but the participles do not 
create the thematic unity often claimed for ch. 24. 
3x Diff Mk 18:1 could be 3, 8a or 1. 
19:25 1c ‘In that case’. 
19:27 could be 2a, 3, 5, or 8. 
Style, content and direction of thought suggest 3. 
1х No Рг 17:26 1а "Then you see’. 
Mk 2х: 1x Diff Mt 4:41 2a. See also Lk 8:25. 
Matthew uses an exclamatory тотатос; 
1х >*Mt 11:21 Probably 7. 
Lk 6x: 2x No Par 1:66 2 rather than 8? 
22:23 7? 
1x Par Mk 8:25 2a. See Mk 4:41 above. 
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Discourse' in Mt 18 is a result of following Mark (although possibly not 
Mark in the form in which we know it)!3* to a point where Mark and О 


2x Par Mt 11:20 See above. 
12:42 See above. 
1х Diff Mt 11:48 1. See Thrall, Particles, 36. 
Acts 8:21 
11:11 
12:18 
17:27 
21:38 5. 
Most of the remainder (26x) are 1, except 2 Cor 1:17 (5) and 1 Cor 15:14 (8?). 
(iii) The Gospel parallels and versions 
18:1 is not to be found in Mk 9:34 or Lk 9:46 or Mt 23:11, and probably the 
Thomas parallel is independent: ‘The disciples said to Jesus: We know that you 
will go away from us. Who is it who shall be chief over us?' (GThom Logion 12). 
In Logion 12 (11,34,25) €T Mà p and its context support the reading of other 
versions that a Future reference is appropriate (see Mt 20:21). But even given a 
Future reference, in 18:1 the force of the Particle (not present in Logion 12) is 
unclear. The MS evidence illustrates how easily Particles interchange in the 
tradition (Mt 7:20; 12:28; 24:45). None of the versions uses a clearly illative 
translation. 
(iv) The argument of 17:22 ff. 
The argument for an illative sense (Thompson, Divided Community, 94-99) 
runs: (A) There is a correspondence between the instructions which follow each 
of the Passion predictions; (B) in the case of the second Passion prediction the 
dialogue leads from a discussion about freedom to the question of the criteria of 
greatness in the Kingdom. 
On (A) it is not clear that there is a correspondence between 17:22ff and the 
example of the second Passion Narrative; 
On (B) it is not clear that the subject of ‘freedom’ necessarily leads to the 
question of 'greatness'. 
A better solution is to employ the theory of dependence on Mark, to assume that 
Matthew, when he recorded Mk 9:30-40, also recalled Mk 10:42-43 with its 
reference to royal power (see Mt 17:25). The Marcan associations provide the 
connections of thought between 17:22 and 18:1ff. There is no need then for the 
assumption of a subterranean logic behind 18:1. 
Conclusion on the meaning of dpa in 18:1: Category 1 is possible; Category 8a 
is least likely; Category 3 may well be correct. 

134 See p.29 n.34. The Minor Agreement with Luke against Mark requires 
explanation. A possible explanation is that the Marcan tradition was seen to be 
offering two answers to the opening question in 9:34: in 9:35 and in 9:36-37. Lk 
9:48 emerged in recognition of that fact, summing up the answer with the 
demonstrative ot Tos. 9:36-37 was seen to be offering а more fundamental and 
inclusive reply, going beyond that of mutual service. The reversal of values 
implied in Mk 9:36-37 (the smallest becomes the greatest) is reflected in Lk 
9:48abc with its particle dpa. The summing up of the answer is accompanied by 
the sharpening of the question itself. Matthew's knowledge of the Marcan 
tradition could have been affected by similar stages of clarification, whether or 
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materials overlap (18:6/Mk 9:42 and Lk 17:1-2). From this point the Q 
material becomes decisive; it shapes the remainder of the discourse. There 
are two particular focus points: *stumbling-blocks'!?? and *the brother who 


not in this case the actual Lucan response was known to him. Matthew's version 
is the clearest statement both of the question and of an initial answer. 

135 See p.18. 
okáv6aAov 

Mt 5x: 1x Diff Mk; 2x No Par; 1x Par Lk; 1x Diff Lk 

Lk 1х: 1x Par Mt 

Rest of NT 9x 
oKavSariCw 

Mt 14x: 5x No Par; 7x Par Mk; 1x Diff Mk; 1x Par Lk 

Mk 8x: 7x Par Mt; Ix > 

Lk 2x: 1x Par Mk 

1x Par Mt 

Rest of NT 6x 
Schenk, Sprache, 429-431 (and see Gundry, Matthew, 649), concentrates on the 
noetic aspect of the Matthean uses, in harmony with Barth, Gesetzesverstündnis. 
His case for this rests on four grounds: 
(i) The influence of the few LXX uses of the Verb; the absence of the Verb (except 
Ps Sol 16:7) from Hellenistic Jewish usage. 
(ii) The use of the Noun links up with the Matthean attitude to dvonla, and the 
false teachers of the Law who oppose him: 13:41; 18:7. See also Satan and 
temptation in 16:23. 
(iii) The editorial usage of ckav6aA(Cogat Ev: Mt 4x (2x Diff Mk). 
(iv) The NT usage of the verb is related to Jesus’ words and has a noetic element. 
‘Die Bedeutung ist immer: sich unverständig von Jesus abwenden.’ 
These grounds are unsatisfactory: 
(i) The LXX evidence is influential: see the uses of the Verb regarding moral 
standards and attitudes in Sirach. This emphasis is closely linked with idolatry: 
e.g. 1 Cor 8; that is particularly true of the Noun ckáv8aAov: Wis 14:11, Ps 
140(141):9 (see below). The Hebrew Nouns “n>n vcr" create a rich field of 
reference in the OT and Qumran (see CD 22; also Aramaic equivalents in the 
Targumim). In Aquila and Symmachus (see Aquila Index, 216), in which acting, 
Speaking, thinking sinfully are part of the people's downfall (see, e.g., Aquila 
on Ez 14:1-5, translating оооп and used with dvopta in Ez 7:19), and this is 
registered by using the Greek ckavóaA-root. A good example linking several 
important word fields with okáv8aAov, including BöeXvypa (see up’), Topveta, and 
sacrifice to Satpdvia, is Ps 104(105):32-42. These uses interlock with the 
TÀAaváo, апатао, TPOOKÖTTW, В\асфтрео word fields in Sirach, the Testament of 
the XII Patriarchs, the NT, Didache and Barnabas. In the light of this, it is most 
unwise to limit okdv8aAov, and probably okav86aAC Co, to so tight a range of 
reference (see Lóvestam, Blasphemia). okáv8aXov could refer to idolatrous or 
blasphemous acts or speech. moral offences against humanity and God, 
especially false attitudes to women and to money, lack of consideration shown 
by the strong to the weak, betrayal or denial of Christ, and false belief, idolatry, 
immorality, false prophecy, demonic traps, seen in relation to or as part of the 
last days. 
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sins’; the first becomes the focus for the remainder of the first half of the 
‘Community Discourse’; the second provides the focus for 18:15ff: ‘The 
brother who sins’ is to be *rebuked'!?6 and (if he repents) ‘forgiven’ (Lk 
17:39). 

The second half of the chapter, Mt 18:15ff, includes, as we have already 
seen, traditional material.!37 The subject of ‘the brother who sins’ was 
extended through reference to a threefold disciplinary system, and the subject 
of the ‘forgiving of a brother’ was extended by means of the conversation 
with Peter (18:21f), followed by the parable of The Unforgiving Servant. 
The form of 18:15f is pre-Matthean and Greek,!?® and vv15-17 betray an 
approach to community discipline based on Lev 19:17.139 18:18 emphasizes 


(ii) According to Davison, in Anomia, Barth’s assumption of antinomian 
opponents behind the uses of oxdvSadov and avopia is unreliable. In the LXX and 
intertestamental literature dvonia is an appropriate Noun to be applied to 
Gentiles; it is employed for conduct opposed to the Law of God of all kinds, but 
never for violation of the Law in principle. Of the Matthean uses, 7:21-23 
suggests that outwardly there is nothing to set one particular group off from the 
rest; outwardly all look like sheep; 13:41 has a non-specific sense, unless it 
implies a failure to live up to the commandment to love God and one's 
neighbour, as dvopia fails to do in 24:10-12; 23:28 cannot refer to antinomians, 
as it is about Pharisees. So the OT phrase іп 13:41 rávra Tà okáv8aAa Kal тойс 
TototvTas Thy dvonlav (Ps 140(141):9) concerns all who exhibit a lack of 
genuine seriousness about their moral life. 
(11) Two of the four uses of okav6aALCogat Ev are from source material. The other 
two come from a single unit: 26:31-33. The issue is whether this can only be 
understood to mean ‘fail to understand and abandon me’ or whether it could be 
mean 'lose your faith in me'. Schenk's argument, following Barth, is that 
тістє0о does not function in Matthew as a main category. This can be debated on 
linguistic grounds (see 18:6); but, more important, the concept of discipleship, 
as we have argued, concerns more than understanding. Understanding is only part 
of the commitment: see Mt 28:18-20. Baptism registers a complementary level 
of commitment and participation. Did the original reader hear that in 18:6? 
(iv) The uses of the Verb do not lend themselves to a simple categorization. 11:6 
Par Lk 7:23 could, from the context, be taken to mean 'does not take offence at 
what I do’ (see 11:19) or ‘does not take offence at who I am’ (see the messianic 
proclamation implicit in 11:5; see 4Q513) or ‘is led into the sin of refusing to 
believe in me’ (by failing to see that the precursor has come). Any of these would 
fit the context, and if the noetic pattern which Barth prefers as the primary ‘faith 
category’ can no longer be clearly sustained for Matthew, then 11:6 can be taken 
in its contextual senses. Similarly, 5:29-30 can be taken to mean ‘if your hand 
causes you to offend against the divine law in its new radical interpretation’ and 
18:8-9 can imply ‘if your hand makes you sin by causing havoc among his little 
ones’ (see 18:14). 

136 See p.22. 

137 See pp.23-25. 

138 See pp.19-22. 

139 See p.22 n21. 
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the authority of the church to give or withhold forgiveness,!4° and v18, 
together with the two logia which follow, appears to belong to a pre- 
Matthean unit.!*! 

All of these features of Mt 18 are clues to the history of the conversation 
with Peter and of the summary parable; but to understand this requires an 
examination of the text of Mt 18:23-35 and its redaction. 


(ii) The Redaction 
The most important characteristic of the parable of The Unforgiving Servant 


140 There are eight possible interpretations of ‘binding’ and ‘loosing’: 
1) To declare forbidden by ritual law or to permit. Basser, Binding, 299, regards 
the evidence for this as fairly late. But Chilton, Promise to Peter, asks if the 
Isaiah Targum 22:22 might be regarded as early evidence for a mechanism to 
articulate а cultic halakah (see Rev 3:7; also Davies, Matthew, H 638). 2) To 
excommunicate or to give absolution/to lift the ban; Green, Matthew; 
Thompson, Divided Community, 192 (quoting the Palestinian Targum on Num 
30:6,9,13). 3) To apply or not to apply existing penalties, to release from or 
refuse to release from oaths; Derrett, Law, 351 n.1; Hill, Matthew. 4) To 
withhold or give forgiveness. See John 20:33; Neofiti Targum Gen 4:7; 
Emerton, Binding. 5) To have total authority; Lambert, Contraires. 6) To remit 
or retain sin; Palestinian Targum on Gen 4:7. 7) To bind and loose; of the 
exorcism of demonic powers or the tightening or loosing of the bonds of death 
(see p.22 n.21). 8) To determine a person’s final destiny; Falk, Binding, 92-100. 
In addition to these there are various other important areas of research: 
(i) The relation of 16:19 to 18:18: some features of this relationship were 
relevant to p.23. There is the possibility that ‘binding’ and ‘loosing’ in 16:19 is 
balanced by the emphasis on forgiveness in ch. 18, or indeed drawn by 18:18-20 
into a pattern of Christological mediation ‘from above’ and ecclesiological 
mediation ‘from below’. On the relation of heaven and earth in Matthew, see 
Syreeni, Symbolic Universe. 
(ii) The significance of the Periphrastic tense: Carson, Matthew, 370-371, 
argues for the translation 'shall have been bound/loosed' and relates it to Peter's 
proclamation of the Gospel; the disciples bind and loose on earth through the 
Gospel proclamation what has, with the coming of the Kingdom, been bound and 
loosed in heaven. A more appropriate background is provided by the prophetic 
context described on p.94. 
(iii) The significance of the ‘rock’ and the ‘Gates of Hades’: the powers of death 
(Hommel, Tore) and chaos have been broken, and security established for those 
who confess Christ and are incorporated into the ekkAnota. 
Of the above possibilities, 3), 4) and 6) have the strongest claim within the final 
redaction of ch. 18: 1) could well have figured in earlier stages of the tradition. 
The strength of 4) rests in the relationship between 16:19 and 18:18. 

14^! See Beyer, Syntax, 191. 
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is that it has a threefold outline.!^? It falls into three scenes,!43 with an 
introduction and conclusion. The first two scenes are told in a distinctive 
style, the main components of which are similar sentence or unit lengths!*4 
and folk-story techniques of narration with emotional appeal!*? and 
economy of language,!^9 with simplicity and clarity preferred to realism. In 
these scenes not only are the more characteristic signs of redaction missing; 
signs of a pre-Matthean source are present.!^" The main parallels to the 
language of these scenes are the fables, the Testament of the Twelve 
Patriarchs and Josephus.!*8 It is not until 18:30 that parallels with other 
sections of Matthew’s Gospel begin to appear with any strength.!49 

The language of the first two scenes integrates perfectly with the style of 
the narration. Language common to this parable and the fables supports the 
folk-story character of the parable. The vocabulary, shared also with the 
Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs, opens up emotional and reflective 


142 Triple forms are common in Matthew; see The Two Houses, with its triple 
division in each of the two halves. The outline here is traced in three scenes: see 
Breukelman, Schalksknecht. 

143 Introduction (v23): Section I vv24-27; Section II vv28-30; Section III 
vv31-34; Conclusion v35. 

144 vv24, 26, 27, 29 are of roughly the same length or are composed of units 
of the same length, measured by the number of syllables: 

v24: 10 (Gen Abs) :6:10: 

v25: 11 (Gen Abs) :13:15 + 6; 

v26: 14 (Gen Abs) :8:8; 


v27: 14 16:10; 
v28: 10:10:13 :6:5:8; 
v29: 9 :8:8:6. 


If account is taken of MS variations, the impression of similarity is 
strengthened rather than weakened. 

145 gmayxvilopar, uakpo8upéo, mvCyo, Хито, dpyiCouat. 

146 The language, vocabulary and style are that of a folk-story. Pace Derrett, 
there is no insistence on complete realism. No apology is offered for its 
simplifications, and, in the first two sections, the story has a blend of brevity 
and clarity. For a detailed discussion of the first two scenes see Jones, Matthew 
18, 68-248. 

147 e.g. the narrative обу vv26 and 31; see p.339 n.221. 

148 The fables: e.g. the rare Imperfect émvvyev in v28: see Babrius, 27. The 
Testament of the XII, especially omAayxviCoyat, pakpodupéw. Josephus: Ta 
yQ)vopeva, amoAlw, Savetov афӯкєу (the general use of Saveiov for ‘debt’ in 
Josephus is to be noted, pace Lambrecht, Treasure, 57, De Boer, Unforgiving 
Servant). 

149 Pace Reiser, Gericht, 265-266. 
18:30,32,34 : Mt 5:25f; 

18:31 : Mt 18:10; 27:54; 
18:32 : Mt 2526; 
18:33,35 : Mt 6:12-15. 
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elements in the narrative, and parallels with Josephus are features of a clear, 
flowing story. 

At one point in the narrative a parallel with a Lucan parable appears 
(compare Mt 18:25 and Lk 7:42).150 Both parallels have in common a 
contrast between a larger remission of debt and a smaller, and an expectation 
of corresponding gratitude.!?! They have in common a vocabulary at least as 
extensive as some Q parables exhibit.!?? To suggest a coincidence of 
vocabulary and subject matter hardly meets the singularity of the expressions 
they have in common. It is possible that the Early Church or the teaching of 
Jesus used the subject of ‘an inability to repay a debt’ in different contexts. 
But it would seem best to assume that behind the agreement of Mt 18:25 
and Lk 7:41 there are related traditions, and that it offers a glimpse of the 
pre-history of this parable. 

Although there is evidence of a pre-history to the parable this cannot be 
traced to a Semitic stage.!°3 The syntax is Hellenistic in character,!?^ 
without any exceptions. That does not mean that it cannot be translated back 
into Hebrew or Aramaic; there are similarities of narrative style between 
fables in all three languages. Nevertheless the syntax is Hellenistic and the 
story shows every sign of having been told in Greek terms. On the other 
hand there is little evidence of an earlier story being subjected throughout to 
theological over-writing.!*> The examples which have often been given of 
theological terminology in this parable are capable of satisfactory alternative 
explanations, although theological connotations cannot be excluded. 

Structuralist analysis of the parable has been singularly successful!5$ 
because of the dramatic staging within the parable,!57 especially where, as 
in Dan Via's early period, the literary analysis of dramatic roles was linked 


150 Some features common to the language of Mt 18:25 and Lk 7:41 are 
distinctive within synoptic usage: e.g. un Exovtos dmoßoüvaı. Contrast this 
with the synoptic usage of €xw as a whole. 

151 Lk 7:41 8nvápia. mevrakócia: Mt 18:24 nuplav TaAdvrwv. Lk 7:41 
mevTakóota: ExaTov Onvápua. Mt 18:28. Lk 7:41 and Mt 18:32. 

152 In Luke 7:41,2,9 there are 9 words common with Matthew out of 32 
words. 

153 Examples quoted of Semitic usage include eis meaning ‘a’, ‘a certain’ v24; 
this is however not Semitic: see Turner, Grammar, 195-196. Matthew belongs to 
a literary context where this usage is possible: see Jos Ant 3.235 and, in 
postposition, Jos War 1.579. See also ch.5 p.353 n.287. 

154 e.g. the structural use of the Genitive Absolute, as in the fables; also et ті 
ddeirers (18:28) as in the LXX (pace Davies, Matthew, П 801). 

155 Tapekddet 18:29 and mpocekvvet 18:26 are significant terms of secular 
obeisance: see Jos Ant 7.362. Dietzfelbinger, Schuld, 442ff, points to the motif 
of ‘granted time’ vv26-27,32-33. See Erlemann, Gottesbild, 56. 

156 Scott, Parable, ch. 12. 

157 Crossan, Servant, 17-62, 192-221. 
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to an existentialist interpretation of the parable's emotional features.!58 [t 
is necessary to hear the parable against the pattern of Master-Servant 
parables, so that distinctive features of the parable are heard against the 
hearers’ expectations, and we can follow the hearers’ reactions as those 
expectations are successively fulfilled or challenged.!5? 

It is at this point that the main problem posed by this parable has to be 
faced. Only structuralist analysis which represses all historical questions can 
afford to neglect it. It sets question marks, for example, against the 
positions expressed by Via in the middle period of his parabolic research.!® 
The problem is this: the third scene is different from the first two in style, 
sentence length, vocabulary and level of interplay with the remainder of 
Matthew’s Gospel. This has been noted in part by a number of scholars,!6! 
and seen by them as raising traditio-historical and redactional issues. The 
form shifts from epic to extended epic, and with that shift the code changes 
too. 

Since the problem begins in v30 our analysis commences there also: 


v30 éBaAev abtov els фиакӣу 

At this point the pattern of balancing phrases and sentences in threefold 
divisions is broken, and a parallel to Mt 5:26 is introduced, all the more 
interesting because the contexts in ch. 5 and ch. 18 imply different legal 
procedures. !62 


v31 With the repetition of the Participle y(e)voyeva, the story departs from 
its succinctness; and, if textually correct,!® the change from a Present to an 


158 Via, Parables, 142ff. 

159 Scott, Parable, 270. 

160 Via, Kerygma. 

161 Weder, Gleichnisse, 210-212. 

162 [n the former (see Jeremias, Parables, 180), two stages precede the 
imprisonment of the offender, in the latter none. According to Derrett, 
Unmerciful Servant, 40 n.2, the powers of the one to whom the debt is owed are 
different in the two passages. 

163 Senior, Passion, 325, assumes that yıvdneva should be read at 18:31: 
‘Also of interest for the formulation of 27:54 is the use of the participle in 18:3 
(M) where yivopeva has some of the summary function which it has in 27:54.’ 
The following observations are relevant: 

1) In 18:31(1) and 18:31(2) the evidence for yıvöneva is mainly the cursives, as 
the evidence for yevoneva is in Mark 13:29. 

2) In 18:31 and 27:54 there are similarities of phrase. This could be either an 
argument for both being Matthean or an argument for the text of one being 
influenced by the other. 

3) The MS evidence is unequally divided among the yevöpeva/yıvöneva readings: 
in 18:31(1) and 18:31(2) the case for yevopeva is strong; in 27:54 the evidence 
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Aorist Participle would be out of keeping with the straightforwardness of the 
narrative hitherto. The influence of Mt 27:54 is also possible. The 
remainder of the verse may have other connections with the Matthean 
context of the parable, particularly with 18:10. eAumndnoav офббра 
expresses emotion, as in 26:22 and 17:23.16^ This is in keeping with the 
earlier stages of the story, but the expression used here has parallels with the 
remainder of Matthew. 


v32 тӧтє marks a critical moment in the parable; but accompanied by Aéyet 
+ Dative it raises the possibility of Matthean redaction here.!$5 
mpockaleodnevos is not characteristic of Matthew but as an extremely 
useful situation-setter may have slipped naturally into both 18:2 and 
18:32. 106 


is more balanced; in Mk 13:29 (Par Lk; Mt >*) the evidence for yıvöneva is 
strongest. 

4) A few MSS in both 18:31(1) and 27:54 read yıvöneva (e.g. D 983.1689) and 
some have that reading in 28:11 and 27:54 (47.258). This could be an argument 
for treating their evidence as unreliable in one text or in both. 

5) In 18:31(1) and 27:54 it could be argued that yıvöneva is the harder reading. In 
18:31(2) and 28:11 it could be argued that yıvöneva is so hard a reading as to be 
unlikely, since a reference to reporting crucial events would seem in both cases 
to imply past events. 

6) The double use of y(t)vopeva in 18:31 is strange. Thompson speaks of it as 
emphatic. But it is unwieldy and out of keeping with the succinct language in the 
earlier part of the parable. It is possible that the narrative in 27:54 influenced the 
text at 18:31. 

164 Op the question of which particular emotion, see Manson, Sayings, 214; 
for different nuances for this phrase in the same book, see 1 Macc 10:68 and 
14:16. Perhaps the sense here is similar to the English ‘extremely upset’. 

165 тӧтє + Aéye 

Mt 22x: No Par 6x (25:34,37,41,44,45; 28:10*). 

Par Mk - 
Diff Mk 11x (4:17; 9:6*; 12:23*; 15:28; 16:24; 19:27; 
22:21*; 26:31,38*,52*; 27:13). 
Par Lk - 
Diff Lk 5x (4:10*Diff Lk 4:8 kat; 9:37*Diff Lk 10:2 бе; 
12:44*; 22:8*,13). 
Mk Ox: 
Lk 3x: No Par 2x (13:26; 23:30). 
Diff Mk - 
Diff Mt 1х (14:21) 
Those marked with an asterisk have also an accompanying Dative (Mt 1x No Par; 
7x Diff Mk; 3x Diff Lk), those of 12:44 and 22:8 appear in parables. In 18:32 
the participial phrase intervenes as it has intervened throughout the parable 
between the verse opening and the main Verb. 

166 mpookaleodpevos Matthew uses the Aorist Participle Middle in six 

places, and the Verb nowhere else. 
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The Pronouns арото®/аотдь In contrast with the earlier verses (in so far as 
the MSS allow a definitive judgment on this) the repetition of Personal 


1) 10:1 Par Mk Mk 6:7 nipookaAetrat. 
Lk9:1 ovykaAecdyevos; Acts 10:24. 
ouykahéw is found only at Mk 15:16, 
and in Luke/Acts 7x. 
Mt 10:1 has several agreements with Lk 9:1, 
Diff Mk 6:7, and links with Lk 6:13, Mk 3:13f, 6:6f. 

2) 15:10 Par Mk Mk 7:14 kai проскалєсарєросѕ пали i.e. in Mark, 

Jesus takes a further initiative. A more generalized 
context is implied in Matthew. 

3) 15:32 Par Mk Mk 8:1 Mark’s double Genitive Absolute is absent in 

Matthew, who again uses a generalized introduction. 

4) 18:2 Diff Mk Mk 9:36 ХаВоу. 

Lk 9:47 émAaBdpevos. 

The full statistics of these Verbs yield the following conclusions: Matthew 
could have altered the Marcan Aaßwv in order to use a less ambiguous word; Luke 
could have altered Mark for a favourite expression. Perhaps 18:32 influenced the 
choice of rpookakeoanevos in 18:2. 

5) 18:32 No Par Of an angry summons to the royal presence. 

6) 20:25 Par Mk Of Jesus' response to disciples. 

Mark's uses are: 

1) 3:13 Par Mt 

2) 3:23 Diff Mt Mt and Lk read eiöws, Mk mpookadeodpevos, 

meaning ‘he called them forward’. 


6) 8:34 >*Mt Mt and Lk both omit tpockadeodpevos. 

7) 10:42 Par Mt Luke omits the phrase. 

8) 12:43 > 

9) 15:44 >Mt 

Luke’s uses are: 

1) 7:18 Diff Mt Lk tpookakeodnevos S00 Tivas. Mt begins with John 
as subject and records that John sent disciples to Jesus. 

2) 15:26 No Par Parable (see 16:5 also). 


3) 16:5 No Par Formal summons or informal arrangement. 
4) 18:16 Diff Mk Lk просєкаћсато. 
Acts TpooKareodpEevor 5:40 ‘had brought them in’. 


6:2 a very wide possible range of sense. 
23:17 ‘call over’ or ‘send for’. 
23:23 ‘sent for’. 
James 5:14. 


The LXX: 

TpockaXAecápevos Gen 28:1; Wis 18:8; 2 Macc 7:25; 3 Масс 5:1,18,37; 6:30. 
The Papyri: PAmh II 35.22 (132 BCE); PFay 12.29 (103 BCE). 

These details cast doubt on Thompson’s judgment (Divided Community, 76 
n.24). They suggest that it is pre-Matthean. See Kee, Community, 43. 
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Pronoun (other than for clarity) and the length of sentence are both 
noteworthy. They indicate that the style is changing. 

Tovnpé This Adjective, also found in Mt 25:26 and Lk 19:22 (іе. a Q 
passage), is difficult to evaluate in Matthew. It could bave, but need not 
have, a strongly theological reference.!67 

öbeıAnv афўкє is a first hint of alliteration in the parable. The Adjectives 
mäcav and ёкєіути are found together only here and in Mt 25:7 within the 
New Testament.!® 

ёттє{ is unique in the Synoptics in the sense ‘because’, except for Mt 21:46 
Diff Mk (see also Jn 19:31), which has a number of possibly redactional 
features. 


v33 The form of this sentence, in terms of the parable as a whole and of the 
surrounding verses, is unusual. 

Set The closest parallel to this is 25:27, just as the closest parallel to 18:32 
is 25:26.! In both contexts this Verb takes up the description of a 
servant's mistake. 

eXerjoaı The choice of word here is unexpected. The reason for its use could 
be ‘as an adjunct by secondary association'.!7? ov, gov, ce continue the 
proliferation of Pronouns. ws could be a causal use, parallel only to 6:12 in 
the New Testament.!7! In both 6:14f and 18:35 the subject matter is similar 
and this association could have affected the syntax of 18:33. 


v34 reverts to a form of sentence comparable with the early verses of the 
parable: Participle, subject and main Verb. 

öpyıoßeis The closest parallel to this is Lk 14:21 Diff Mt 22:7 (see Lk 
15:28 and its context).17? 

mapé8okev This is highly appropriate to the Q tradition of legal parables 
and to the Epistles’ tradition of divine punishment. See Mt 5:25 (+ 
Dative).'73 The connection of 18:34 with 5:25-26 is strong in terms of 
vocabulary and subject matter. 


167 Tovnpös has several nuances in Matthew: e.g. Baumbach, Bósen, 69ff. In 
The Unforgiving Servant and The Talents it means ‘worthless’; see Prov 6:6. 

168 A parallel expression is found in Mk 6:55 Par Mt 14:35. 

169 The ending of a narrative by a final word from the main actor is typical of 
several synoptic parables, but is not exclusive to them: see Babrius, 13. 

170 The vocabulary item owes its presence (its first appearance in this 
parable) to associations outside the immediate text, as e.g. 1 Clem 13:1, 
Polycarp 2:3, Mt 5:17 Diff Lk, Test Zeb 7:1-2. 

171 Muraoka, Use, 51-72. 

172 See LXX: Ex 32:15; Daniel Bel 20; Test Lev 6:6. 

173 The judicial process is described, with the judge as subject handing the 
victim over to the marshal. 
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v35 is the conclusion of the parable, and resembles 6:14.17^ The main 
characteristic features of the verse are: 

ovUTws may mark the end of a collection of sayings, as in 18:14. As a 
summary v35 is curious; first, because it picks up the Father's attitude (as 
18:14 does) rather than the responsibility to forgive, and second, because the 
verse ends with four words ато Tv карди рф for which there has been 
no explicit preparation throughout the chapter. This could mean that 18:14 
and 18:35 both contain earlier logia which have been adapted to a new 
context. Then the link-word о0тос would mean ‘Little wonder then that we 
conclude’, i.e. a very general and imprecise connection. 

ато TÜV kapbuGv ouv has interesting links with Test Gad 6:3-7. 
dyanäre otv dious ато kapdlas‘ ка. éáv йрартт eis oé eine айт@ 
év elprivn... ка. Ev buxf] cov un кратўстс Sddov. Kat éav ópoXoyrjocas 
keravorion &óes alt". 

ano TÜV kapStGv урди appears in Test Gad 6.1. Forgiveness, even of an 
offender, must not be affected by attitudes such as hatred or ill will. As in 
Rom 12:16, the concern is that vindictiveness may cause community 
discipline to miscarry.!75 


(iii) The Tradition 

It is clear that 18:30-35 was written under the influence of Mt 6:14-15 (see 
also Sirach 28:1-2) and 5:25-26, and possibly under the influence of other 
parts of the Sermon on the Mount as well. 18:35 also corresponds to 18:14, 
both of which concentrate on the care for others which has its source in the 
Heavenly Father’s will. Behind vv30-35 may stand a version of the parable’s 
third scene comparable in style with the first two scenes; this third scene 
was then expanded at a subsequent stage. There is certainly evidence of this 
in the material surveyed (see v34), but insufficient to reconstruct that stage 
in detail. This means that there is evidence of a threefold parable in the pre- 
Matthean period, and of subsequent work which included the integrating of 
the parable through the four final words of 18:35 into the context of 
18:15ff. The theory that an earlier threefold stage parable later extended 
through links with the Sermon on the Mount, and with other Matthean and 
Q parables, makes good sense. The later retelling of the parable retained the 


174 They share the description of God and the Conditional form with Future 
apodosis. They differ in these respects: 18:35 has a Singular Pronoun, the 
inversion of apodosis and protasis, the use of dS¢€Ad@ and EkaoTos, and in the 
final phrase. See Davies, Matthew, II 35. 

175 Rom 12:16 concerns personal vendettas rather than disciplinary cases. In 
either case the danger of vindictiveness is apparent. See Gnilka, Kirche, 51ff. 
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earlier narrative form of the first two scenes but destroyed the homogeneity 
of the narration by adaptations in the third scene. 

If we assume that there was an even earlier stage, 18:21-35 has (roughly 
speaking) four stages. The earliest stage would have been a fictional 
narrative parallel to Lk 7:41. The second would have been a tersely narrated, 
fable-like version in three scenes. The third would have involved 
incorporation of the parable into a wider range of Q material, and the fourth 
the incorporation of this into the final form of the Matthean discourse. 

Stage Two is of particular interest. Here was a particular style of parabolic 
narration, in Greek, without obvious Semitic origins, deeply influenced by 
the syntax and vocabulary of secular parallels. It is in the ‘epic’ style of 
parabolic narration. Its three scenes move toward a climax, foreseen in 
principle although not in detail from the beginning of the narrative, with a 
growing tension which demands of the hearer not only involvement in the 
plot but also an effort to resolve the meaning of what is happening. The in- 
built emotional features draw the hearer further into the story, at the same 
time allowing scope for reflection. Its substructure is clear, since it would 
be heard alongside many other similar stories of master and servants. Heard 
alongside them, aspects of the narrative gain prominence which concern the 
servants' attitudes. 

Stage Three can be posited on the basis of the earlier discussion of the 
parable's context. If 18:15-20 is a pre-Matthean unit, then 18:15-35 as a 
whole could represent a development of the Q tradition at a pre-Matthean 
stage,!76 available to Matthew for incorporation into the discourse and 
constituting part of the first half of ch. 18 and much of its second half. What 
circumstances then could have caused the retelling of the epic version of the 
parable during Stage Three? The addition of the parable to the ‘disciplinary’ 
unit of 18:15-20 would have encouraged further reflection on the dangers of 
applying Lev 19:17f to community relationships, and perhaps the extension 
of the parable to include the final four words of 18:35.!77 No doubt the 
difficulties involved in excluding ‘sinners’ were apparent, both the practical 
and the theological difficulties. Barth!7® has suggested a connection between 
problems regarding the exclusion of sinners and the corpus mixtum 
Matthean tradition. Klein has suggested a particular form of Hellenistic 
Christian piety. The phrase &otw cot @отєр © éOvikos kat Ó TeAóvns 
(18:17) could be evidence either for a Jewish Christian context or for a 
context where the conditions on which Gentiles and tax-collectors could be 
accepted in the Christian community had been agreed.!7? Perhaps it was in 


176 See pp.19-25. 

177 See p.22 n.21. 

178 Barth, Kirchenzucht, 167ff; Klein, Frömmigkeit. 
179 Herrenbrück, Zóliner, 244-249. 
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some such context that the third section of the parable could have been 
influenced by complementary ideas from the Sermon on the Mount. Just as 
the experience of the unforgiving servant brings him into conflict with his 
master, so the Sermon on the Mount uses picture language to evoke the 
terrrible consequences of such a conflict (5:25-26). Failing to live out 
standards recognized as valid for all followers of Christ is of crucial 
importance for this stage in the tradition. The specific links between the 
Sermon on the Mount and the third scene of the parable caused the final 
section to be rewritten, highlighting the nature of the Lord's judgment. 
18:15-20 was then heard in a fresh context. God is the one who will judge, 
and he will judge all who do not make peace with their neighbours or their 
fellows. If the disciplinary context implied recognition of terms on which 
Gentiles could belong to the community, then the Gentile tone of the 
parable would be all the more relevant. 

Stage Four in the history of the parable is the final shaping of the 
discourse as part of the final drafting of the Gospel. The continuous Marcan 
outline provided the opening question (18:1), a question to which the 
remainder of the discourse offered answers.!8° The two parables are part of 
the answer (see 18:4-5 for another part): the parable of The Sheep (18:12- 
14) and the parable of The Unforgiving Servant (18:23-35) provide 
demarcation points for the two halves of the discourse, and the second 
parable a climax and summary for the chapter as a whole. 

These last two stages are defined here in terms of the sources involved. 
Stage Three introduced Q material; Stage Four introduced Marcan material. 
But it is by no means clear from the text that these stages were unrelated or 
distinctly separate developments. Stage Four can be regarded as a 
continuation of the Stage Three tradition during which Lev 19:17 was 
interpreted for community use. Stage Three already possessed in the two 
parables, The Sheep and The Unforgiving Servant, the emphasis on care for 
the little ones which marks chs. 18-21. Nevertheless it is possible to think 
of four stages in the development of the parable, each with their sources and 
concerns. 


180 татєцбо is an evocative word in Matthew: at one level it relates to the 
discipline of children; at another to the humiliation suffered by all the faithful, 
up to and including John the Baptist and Jesus; at another to the Wisdom 
tradition advising submission to the divine will as the only way to avoid, for 
oneself and for others, the divine hubris; finally it relates to the moral level 
which inverts the prestige of power (e.g. Babrius, 112:10; 45:16). See ch.6 
p.366 n.66. 
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(iv-v) The History of the Parables and the History of Redaction 

The discourse in ch. 18 ends with an epic narrative parable. It has many 
aspects to its narration, and these operated in different ways during its 
history. Its present form is a literary redaction of the epic parable, an 
extended epic. In this version the parable encourages reflection on the first 
question raised by the chapter, even though the parable was not originally 
intended as its answer. The final four words of the discourse clinch the case 
that the parable is there to encourage reflection.!?! Attitudes, particularly 
the attitudes reflected in the parable, are of ultimate significance because in 
the end we are judged by the motives with which we engage with every part 
of our Christian responsibility. The parable encourages attention to the 
attitudes behind the actions. In this it corresponds to 25:31-45. As a 
reflective narrative it is part of a discourse which shares the same concerns 
and for which it provides a focus. Discourse and parable together offer ideas, 
pictures, images and concepts which contribute to our reading of what 
follows in Mt 19-22. 


D. The Sheep and the Goats Mt 25:31-45 


(i) The Context 
Of all the narrative fictions considered so far, this deserves best the 
description of a summary parable. Not merely does it stand at the conclusion 
of the eschatological discourse; it occupies the position of final parable for 
the whole Gospel. Indeed there are indications that it was shaped for this 
purpose, to conclude the eschatological parables and to conclude the teaching 
of the Gospel. Alone of the summary parables it was formed for that 
purpose by the redactor, and alone of the parables it was intended as a focus 
for all Christ's teaching. The precedent of the summary parable was there to 
be used. Matthew had already followed it in two discourses (13:52; 18:23ff). 
At the end of the eschatological discourse the pattern was used again in a 
fresh and creative way. | 

Matthew chs. 24-25, like МК 13, relate very closely to their previous and 
to their following context./8? Mark 13 brings together two motifs: the 
failure of the people's leadership seen in the fate of the Temple, and the good 
news of Christ's death and vindication; and both of these are brought into 
relation to God's act of preparation for the coming judgment.'®3 Matthew’ s 


181 Thysman, Communauté. 
182 Lambrecht, Parousia, 37ff; Via, Matthew 25, 83ff. 
183 Grayston, Mark XIII, 371ff. 
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eschatological section bas a similar function, but Mt 24-25 emphasize the 
ease with which Christ's followers can fail,!8* as Judas did. 

Into this general outline provided by Mark 13, Matthew introduces three Q 
pericopes: First there is the material shared with Luke 17 (following on 
from the use of the material in Lk 17:1-4, which helped to shape the ch. 18 
‘community discourse’). This is found in Mt 24:26-28/Lk17:23-24,37 and 
Mt 24:37-40/Lk 17:26-27,30(7),34-35;185 and its inclusion at this point 
may have been assisted by the overlap of Mk 13:15-16 with Lk 17:31/Mt 
24:17-18.186 It deals with the suddenness or the unexpectedness of the Son 
of Man's coming, meeting ignorance or unreadiness (see Mt 24:26 Diff Lk; 
his coming will not be év тў Epripw, or év Tots Tanıeiors; Mt 24:39 Diff 
Lk: ойк éyvocav).187 Second, there is the material shared with Lk 12, 
perhaps following ch. 23's inclusion of material found in Lk 11:37-52.188 
This is introduced by Mt 24:42, which approximates both to Mk 13:35 (see 
also Mk 13:32f) and to Mt 24:44/Lk 12:40. Two of these units are 
characterized by a high degree of agreement between Matthew and Luke, Mt 
24:42-44/Lk 12:39-40 and Mt 24:45-51/Lk 12:42-46, and the further unit, 
Mt 25:1ff/Lk 12:35-36, by very limited agreement. This material is 
concerned with attitudes to the coming of the Son of Man, since the exact 
time of his coming is unknown. Third, after a return to the Marcan outline 
(Mt 25:14/Mk 13:34)!*? there is the material which develops from the 
outline, and in particular the parable of The Talents.?? This is probably О 
material and part of the last (sequentially speaking) of the Q material 
available to Matthew. The effect of this parable is to define the call 
‘ypnyopeite’ in terms of those attitudes and actions which are consonant 
with the nature of the Lord who calls.!9! 

The end of the eschatological discourse probably replaced a logion which 
may well have followed the parable of The Talents as the conclusion to the 
О eschatological material: Mt 19:27f/Lk 22:28-30. Lk 22:28-30,!% part of 
the Lucan Last Supper and the next Q material in Luke after the parable of 
The Talents (Lk 19:12-27), could well reflect by its present position in the 
Lucan Gospel the position which the logion originally had in that earlier 
body of eschatological material. A possible association between this logion 


184 Pesch, Eschatologie, 224ff. 

185 Schulz, Q, 279ff; Lührmann, Redaktion, 71ff; Marshall, Luke, 656f. 

186 Lk 17:31 may derive from Mk 13:15-16; see Catchpole, О, 248 n.56. 

187 Gollinger, Auslegung, 239-243; Via, Matthew 25, 85. 

188 The material in Lk 12:2-12 has already been used by Matthew in the 
‘mission discourse’. 

189 See ch.7 p.463-464. 

190 With its parallel, Lk 19:12-27. 

191 Lóvestam, Wakefulness, 78ff; Geddert, Watchwords. 

192 Catchpole, Poor on Earth, 373f; see the discussion on pp.228-239. 
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and the parable of The Sheep and the Goats, suggested by the relative 
position of the logion to the parable of The Talents in Luke, has to be 
examined in detail. 


(ii) The Redaction 

The similarity of the opening of the The Sheep and the Goats to the logion 
Mt 19:27f/Lk 22:28-30 has often been discussed.!?? Not only are Mt 19:28 
and 25:31 similar in structure and content, they have also unusual elements 
of content in common. Nowhere else in the synoptic tradition is the Son of 
Man spoken of as sitting on his own glorious throne.!?^ The issue however 
is not simply that of similarity, nor even that of similarity in their 
distinctiveness. The issue is whether these are so similar and so unusual that 
the history of their traditions must be linked, and whether they could be 
linked in the way suggested above, namely that the logion was removed to 
an earlier point in the Gospel and the parable of The Sheep and the Goats 
took its place. 

The possible relationships between 19:28 and 25:31 are many: 25:31 
could be from a pre-Matthean source independent of 19:28 and used to 
displace 19:28; or 25:31 could be from a pre-Matthean source related to that 
of 19:28; or 25:31 could be editorial and formed from 19:28; or 25:31 could 
be editorial but formed without reference to 19:28.!95 And between those 
clearly stated relationships are many other more nuanced possibilities. These 
are the main alternatives which are discussed in the debate between Friedrich 
and Brandenburger. As we saw in Chapter One, there is a division of opinion 
between these two scholars regarding The Sheep and the Goats, a division of 
opinion which rests on their different methods of defining redaction, 
Friedrich emphasizing the linguistic evidence and Brandenburger setting 
greater store by a balance of linguistic and compositional evidence. 

We begin with Friedrich's assessment of Mt 19:27f/Lk 22:28-30. He 
analyses all the New Testament parallels for Mt 25:31 and then all its 
traditional elements, concentrating particularly on the figure of the Judge. He 
concludes, in our view correctly, if for different reasons from those adduced 
in this book, that there is no literary dependence between 25:31 and 16:27 or 
Mk 8:38.!9© There are common interests between 25:31ff and 16:27 (the 
coming of the Son of Man and judgment according to works) but not a 
literary dependence. Friedrich prefers the Lucan text of the logion Mt 
19:28/Lk 22:28-30 as closer to the original source. In his view Mt 19:28 


193 Robinson, Sheep and the Goats, 225ff; Schweizer. Matthew, 475; 
Friedrich, Gott im Bruder, 53ff, Brandenburger, Recht. 

194 Friedrich, Gott im Bruder, 120ff. 

195 Friedrich, Gott im Bruder, 54-66. 

196 Friedrich, Gott im Bruder, 48ff. 
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represents a strongly edited form. In 25:3] on the other hand he finds that 
Matthean redaction is unlikely, and that conclusion he defends on statistical 
evidence: only in the case of the words нєта and avro is redaction likely. 
There is, according to Friedrich, a promixity in Mt 25:31ff to the Enochic 
traditions, a proximity which may suggest that the whole of 25:31-46 
belongs to a pre-Matthean tradition. Friedrich has been criticized for not 
taking seriously enough the possibility of links between 25:31 and Mt 
10:40-42, in that he does not compare 25:31 with the earlier traditions 
behind Mt 10:40-42 and Mk 9:37 and 41.197 But the evidence for a literary 
link between Mt 25:31ff and any level of that particular tradition is poor and 
he is right to discount it.!98 His conclusion therefore is that there is no 
literary dependence between 25:31ff and 16:27 or 10:40-42, and none 
between 25:31ff and 19:28. No origin for 25:31 is to be found in those 
passages or in the traditions behind them. 

Brandenburger attacks Friedrich's method on four grounds: first, 
Friedrich's statistical work is, he maintains, based on the false assumption 
that Matthean Special Material cannot include editorial activity;!?? second, 
he argues that if Lk 22:28-30 is closer to the Q form of the logion than Mt 
19:28, then the simplest explanation of the close similarity between Mt 
19:28 and Mt 25:31 is that it is redactional in both places;? third, the 
parallels with the so-called Enochic elements are common elements in most 
forms of apocalyptic material;??! fourth, there are other kinds of indications 
which suggest that 25:31/32a is redactional: e.g. 1) the tensions between Mt 
25:31/32a and vv 32bff (the abrupt shift from ‘Son of Man’ in 25:31 to 
‘king’ in 25:34, and the use of mavra Ta €0vn in 28:18-20 with reference to 
world mission when the same phrase is used in 25:32a in The Sheep and the 
Goats material, where it seems specifically to concern Christians); 2) the 
Matthean theme of universal judgment by deeds; 3) the Son of Man's 
judgment as in 24:3; and 4) the Christological emphasis implied in ёті 
Opdvou 8óEns avTod in 19:28 and 25:319? So Brandenburger's theory of 
Matthew's redactional method is that Matthew built 25:31/32a on Mk 8:38, 
with its Christological and theophanic orientation as this was developed in 
Mt 16:27 (see Zech 14:5). He concedes that ёртросдєу (25:32a) falls 


197 Catchpole, Poor on Earth, 395, 369ff. 

198 The evidence for a pre-Marcan link between 9:33-36 and 9:37-42 is hard 
to find, and rat&Cov in 9:36,37 provides a good explanation of how they came to 
be joined. Catchpole's argument depends on a pre-Marcan form including 9:37 
and 9:41. 

199 Brandenburger, Recht, 38. 

200 Brandenburger, Recht, 41f. 

201 Brandenburger, Recht, 42-45. 

202 Brandenburger, Recht, 45-51. 
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outside that pattern.?® His conclusion is that 25:31/32a creates a literary 
composition forming a new context in which the traditional material which 
follows finds a fresh significance"? 

Brandenburger is of course correct in his attack on Friedrich's statistical 
methods. Friedrich has confused descriptive analysis of vocabulary with 
evaluative analysis. But Brandenburger's own methods are also fallible 
because of their incompleteness. He does not follow through the vocabulary 
studies sufficiently far to produce a map of the relevant synoptic usages. The 
complete map shows traditional expressions and formulaic features in 25:31f 
which require а more complex solution to the problems ёћеге.205 We shall 


203 Brandenburger, Recht, 53. 
204 Brandenburger, Recht, 56ff. 
205 (i)órav бё £0... 


отау 
Mt 19x: 8x No Par; 6x Par Mk; 2x Par Lk, 1x Diff Mk; 1x Diff Lk; 
1х Par Mk or Lk. 
Mk 21x: 6x Par Mt; 6x >; Ix >*; 8x Diff Mt. 
Lk 29x: 13x No Par; 8x Par Mk; 2x Par Mt; 5x Diff Mt; 
1x Par Mt or Par Mk. i 


Significant elements of this analysis can be broken down as follows: 
Mt 1x Diff Mk >; 1x Diff Lk > (15:2; 21:40). 
Mk 8x Diff Mt 2x Diff рел; 1x Ews; Ix év + Dative; 1x Genitive. 
Ix Genitive Absolute; 1x > ; Ix Participle. 
Lk 5x Diff Mt = 2x >; 1x >*; Ix ёду; 1x Genitive Absolute. 
See Gundry, Matthew, 646; Schweizer, Erwartung, 60 n.1; Broer, Gericht, 277; 
Gaston, Horae Synopticae, gives no judgment on the editorial character of this 
usage; Friedrich, Gott im Bruder, 14, classifies it ‘matt. Red. unwahrscheinlich'; 
see Schenk, Sprache, 26, for the variations of meaning, construction and 
adverbial use. 
órav 8é 
Mt 6x; 3x No Par (6:16; 10:23; 25:31); 
1х Par Mk (10:19; Mk > 8€); 
1x Par Lk (12:43 followed by тӧтє; Lk > $, T6TE); 
ix Diff Mk or Par Lk (Mt 10:19) 
= Diff Mk or Par Lk 12:11. 
Mk 2x; 2x Diff Mt (1x Diff pedAjoete $; Ix Diff otv). 
Lk 2x; 2x Par Mt; see above. 
Jn 3x; Ix ӧтау бє £M0n; see also 1 Cor 13:10. 
The number of Matthean uses is noteworthy, as is the formulaic бта» de €)9n. 
$ is presented by Gaston: 
Total Mk О ОМ: ОК M L MTAdd LkAdd Edit Mk Edit Mt Edit Lk 
1015 15532 22 31 220292 137 126 17 16 172 
It is possible that бта de should be regarded as a formulaic opening. 
(ii) év TH 8689 abtod. 
Ska 


Mt 8x: 2x No Par; 2x Par Lk; 2x Par Mk; 1x No Par or Diff Lk; 1x Text? 
Mk 3x: 2x Par Mt; Ix Diff Mt 
Lk 13x: 9x No Par; 2x Par Mt; 2x Par Mk 
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(Gaston, Horae Synopticae, has 8x No Par; 1x Par Mk.) 
Friedrich, Gott im Bruder, 118, gives Mt 19:28 as Diff Lk, since Mt 19:28 and Lk 
22:30 share ten words. Schenk classifies 86&a under (/aciAe(a and uses this 
association to clarify Mt 16:27-28. Like Friedrich he works with Theisohn's 
presuppositions on 1 Enoch: Sprache, 91f. 
év Mt 291x: 109x No Par; 56x Par Mk; 60x Diff Mk; 44x Par Lk; 22x Diff Lk 
On the basis of this, Friedrich suggests: ‘Zwar ist matt. Red. möglich. 
Angesichts des hohen Sg-Vorkommens lautet jedoch das Ergebnis: matt Red 
unwahrscheinlich' (Gott im Bruder, 18). In view of the Marcan and Lucan uses 
(e.g. Mk 1:2 Diff Mt 3:2; Mk 1:16 Diff Mt 4:18; Mk 1:20 >*Mt) and the 
numerous formulae employing év (spatial, temporal and thematic), e.g. Mt 6:9 
Diff Lk; 7:11 Diff Lk, it would be unwise to put any weight on this item 
whatsoever. 
айтоў 
Gaston, Horae Synopticae, treats аўто? as Mt Ed. He offers as evidence: 
Total Mk О ОМ: QL& M L MTAdd LkAdd Edit Mk Edit Mt Edit Lk 
2137 74666 47 36 326653 151 112 135 215 187 
Friedrich, Gott im Bruder, also suggests that abtös is Mt redactional. 
Mt 906x: 326x No Par; 316x Par Mk; 151x Diff Mk; 66x Par Lk; 47x Diff Lk. 
However, a different impression is given by a total map of avtod- 
Mt 268x:98x No Par;62x Par Mk;54x Diff Mk;30x Par Lk;18x Diff Lk;6x Text? 
Mk 174x:62x Par Mt; 10x Diff Mt; 2x >*Mt; 18x »*; 82x > 
Lk 247x:151x No Par;32x Par Mk;26x Diff Mk;30x ParMt;2x Diff Mt;6x Text? 
The whole phrase Ev тў 86Eq айтой appears: 
Mt 6:29 Par Lk (Lk 12:27; in both parallels with таст). 
16:27 Раг Mk (Mk 8:38); both with тоў tatpds. 
25:31 No Par 
Mk 8:38 Par Mt 
10:37 Diff Mt Mk ka@iowpev Ev TH 666m той. 
Mt kadiowoıv...ev тї Васі ооу. 
Contrast Mt 19:28 8ó£ns/Lk 22:30 BaciXc(av. 
Lk 9:26 Par Mk 
12:27 Par Mt 
See 24:26 No Par eis nv 8ó£av аўто. 
(iii) ávves oi &yyeXot рєт” auto. 
dyyeXov Schenk, Sprache, 6; Gundry, Matthew, 641. 


Mt 20x: 11x No Par; 5x Par Mk; 1x Diff Mk; 2x Par Lk; Ox Diff Lk; 
1x Diff Mk or No Par 

Mk 6x: 5x Par Mt; Ix » 

Lk 26x: 20x No Par; 1x Par Mk; 2x Par Mt; 3x Diff Mt 


Of these the following refer in the Synoptics to a human messenger: 
Mt Іх Par Lk; Mk 1:2 > Mt; Lk 1x No Par; 1x Par Mt; Іх Diff Mt 
Mt 11:10, Mk 1:2, Lk 7:27 quote Malachi 3:1 (see LXX). 

Mt 2x Par Lk are both LXX quotations: see dyyeAou ойтой Mt 4:6. 
äyyeios коріор is incorrectly represented in Schenk: corrected it reads 
Mt 5x No Par 1:20; 1:24; 2:13; 2:19; 28:2 (No Par or Diff Mk) 
Lk 2x 1:11; 2:9 (Luke, Greek, 4,9). 
Angels and the Son of Man: 
Mt 6x 
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13:39 Predicate to 0epicaí. 

13:41 Sent by the Son of Man; with айтоў. 

13:49 Separating evil from good and committing the evil to the fire. 

16:27 With adtov in Mt Diff Mk; with ауѓоу in Mk and Lk. 

24:31 With айтой in Mt Diff Mk; sent by Son of Man to gather elect. 

25:31 Uniquely with tdvtes; but see Rev 7:11 of all the angels before the 
throne. See also Mt 25:41 of the opposing group of the devil's angels. 

äyyekoı abtav 18:10 The evidence is insufficient for Schenk's judgment that 
the angels are ‘the righteous dead’ here, although it would be consonant with the 
‘flashback’ in 18:31 (see also 22:30 Par Mk). See Thompson, Divided 
Community, 154 n.8; Quispel, Makarius; Carson, Matthew, 400-401. See 22:43 
No Par or Diff Mk of a ‘ministering angel’; in the Plural Mt 4:11 Par Mk. 

The uses of the Genitive after dyyeXo. (Mt 13x) are regarded by Schenk as 
Matthean. The evidence of Lk 12:8f Diff Mt, Lk 15:10 (see Mt 18:14, Lk 1:11; 
2:9; 2:13) cautions against too firm a judgment on this point. To decide the text- 
critical issue at 22:30 on those grounds is unwise (on 22:30 see Legg, Matthew, 
ad loc.). The significance of mavres in 25:31 (as against 16:27; 24:31; see the 
textual variants there: Legg, Matthew) is overlooked by Schenk. 

perd with the Genitive is given by Friedrich a possibly redactional label. A 
redactional label with whatever qualification is unwise. See Gaston, Horae 
Synopticae, 63; Schenk, Sprache, 360. The total map is: 


Mt 60x: 15x No Par; 15x Par Mk; 20x Diff Mk; 6x Par Lk; 3x Diff Lk; 
1x Diff Lk or No Par 

Mk 45x: 15x Par Mt; 5x Diff Mt; 9x >*; 13x > ; 3x Text? 

Lk 50x: 32x No Par; 8x Par Mk; 4x Diff Mk; 6x Par Mt 


Schenk, in dependence on Frankemólle's Deuteronomic theory and Kingsbury's 
redactional methods, extrapolates from Mt 1:23 and 28:20 a wider use of рєта + 
Genitive, with Christological and theological relevance. The importance of the 
*total map' approach to linguistic statistics is nowhere more evident than here. If 
Schenk is right, then crucially important theological and Christological uses of 
peTá + Genitive are omitted by Matthew from Mark. See Mk 3:7 >*; МК 5:18 >; 
Mk 5:24 Diff Mt; 6:50 Diff Mt; Mk 14:44 »*. As far as реті + аутору is 
concerned, see Mk 8:14 Diff Mt and the textual problem at Mk 9:8. Perhaps 
more important are the alternative expressions available instead of perá + 
Genitive, e.g. the simple kat: for this, see Lk 22:16 Diff Mk kat; Mk 15:1 Diff 
Mt kat. The patterns of perá with Verbs (e.g. A0ev era) are also not considered 
by Schenk. The same pattern can be observed there, e.g. the Mk Diff Mt uses of 
AKOAOUBEWw. 
(iv) тбтє 
Gaston, Horae Synopticae, 83; Friedrich, Gott im Bruder, 19; Gundry, Matthew, 
648; Schenk, Sprache, 446. 

Mt 91x: 29x No Par; 5x Par Mk; 43x Diff Mk; 2x Par Lk; 9x Diff Lk; 

2x Diff Lk or No Par; 1x Text? 

Mk бх: SxPar Mt; 1x Diff Mt( >* ) 

Lk 15x: 4x No Par; 4x Par Mk; 2x Diff Mk; 2x Par Mt; 2x Diff Mt; 1x Text? 
On the use of тбтє in direct speech, see Friedrich, Gott im Bruder, 19, who 
regards this is as a feature of Matthew's Special Source. There are six uses in Mt 
25:31-46; consecutive uses are also found in The Testament of the Twelve 
Patriarchs (27x; see 6x Test Simeon 6:3-7). This makes the omission from Mt 
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see this particularly in relation to ovvaxdrioovraı та éQvn. 25:31f could 
well be classified as ‘traditional’. 

In 19:28 too traditional elements in the development of both Marcan and 
Q material make it conceivable that the logion Mt 19:28/Lk 22:28-30 was 
available to the final redactor of Matthew's Gospel in a different form206 


24:31 (see Mark 13:27 Diff Mt), which avoids the consecutive use of TóTe, and 
from 22:7 (see Lk 14:21 Diff Mt) all the more interesting. On the use with öte, 
see p.316 n.125. On the use of тӧтє in narrative introductions, see the general 
background on p.14 n.14. On ато тбтє as a ‘climactic divider’ and on тбтє 
ўрёато, p.31 n.37. 9:6 (‘next’ Diff Mk) makes the anacolouthon easier to 
follow. 27:16 (‘at that time’ Diff Mk) is not to be confused with the Tóre with 
émAnpo in 2:17 and 27:9 (‘in this way'?). There are 22 uses at the beginning of 
a sentence. This pattern is not exclusive to Matthew; see Lk 21:10 Diff Mk (and 
Mt). Schenk refers to тбтє replacing the Marcan kaí, but makes no reference to 
cases where тӧтє replaces бе in Mark and/or Luke. The argument regarding тбтє 
Aéyev hangs on the dubious theory that the Historical Present is a 
macrosyntactical marker; see n.165 above. For an example where the formulaic 
rather than the macrosyntactical theory for тӧтє A&yeı is superior, see Mt 12:24 
Diff Lk; for examples where it is superior to the causal theory proposed by 
Schenk, see Mt 26:3,14. 

(v) em 0póvov 8ó6Ens abTo0. 

This is only paralleled in the Synoptic Gospels in Mt 19:28. Other biblical 
references to a heavenly throne other than God's throne are messianic (Lk 1:32), 
or in the heavenly court (Dan 7:10; Mt 10:32), or by way of promise or reward or 
exaltation (Mt 19:26f/Lk 22:28ff). In Rev 20:11-15 no distinction can easily be 
made between Christ as divine Judge and as final Judge (Sweet, Revelation, 288), 
and that may be the case here. On the difficulty of dating the 'throne traditions, 
see Casey, Son of Man, ch. 4. It is unwise to suggest a linear development such 
as Friedrich proposes (Gott im Bruder, 122). 

206 The Matthean context surrounding 19:28 depends heavily on Mark and, as 
we have seen, the 19:28 logion has probably been brought forward by the 
redactor from its association with the parable of The Talents to this point. The 
cluster of agreements between Matthew and Luke against Mark in the surrounding 
context of 19:28 is therefore of great interest: ovpavots Mt 19:21=Lk18:22; the 
omission of Mark 10:24; &@ Tpnuaros...eloe\deiv Mt 19:24=Lk 18:25 (note 
also the retention in Mt 19:24 of ВасАєіау Tod 0c00); akoboavres Mt 19:25=Lk 
18:26; eitev (5€) Mt 19:27=Lk 18:29, repeated in the introduction to 19:28=Lk 
18:18; roAAamAactova Mt 19:29 (B L 1010 sa)=Lk 18:30. 0џєїс ot might well be 
Q (Schürmann, Abschiedsrede, 37; Dupont, Douze Trónes, 312f) and the Lucan 
Participles may be redactional (Jeremias, Sprache, 290; pace Friedrich, Gott im 
Bruder, 57). Friedrich’s statistical survey of 6 8€ 'Inooüg eltev avtots (see Gott 
im Bruder) takes no account of this interesting feature. One or two of these cases 
might be explained as anticipations of the Q addition, but not all of them. The 
possibility of an intermediate Marcan form between our canonical text and the 
Matthean and Lucan use is at least a hypothesis for consideration here. The 
Matthean and Lucan 67. (Mt 19:28=Lk 18:29 Diff Mk >*) which follows арду 
Aéyo Uptv is a particularly intriguing example of agreement. Friedrich, Gott im 
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from that known by Luke (e.g. see the usage almost unique to the New 
Testament of tadtyyevecia?”); and it is also conceivable that the developed 


Bruder, 56, assumes a redactional improvement of style by both Matthew and 
Luke, but the overview of бту and dpi Аус ии бту does not support this. 
Оті that 
Mt 87x: 36x No Par; 20x Par Mk; 15x Diff Mk; 10x Par Lk; 4x Diff Lk; 
1x Diff Lk or Diff Mk; 1x Diff Lk or No Par 
Mk 84x: 21x Par Mt; 11x Diff Mt; 32x >*Mt; 2x > Mt; 14x > ; 4x Text? 
Lk 99x: 48x No Par; 17x Par Mk; 9x Diff Mk; 11x Par Mt; 5x Diff Mt; 
1x No Par or Diff Mk; 2x No Par or Diff Mt; 6x Text? 
These can be divided into: 
бт. recitativum 
Mt 44x: 15x No Par; 9x Par Mk; 8x Diff Mk; 7x Par Lk; 4x Diff Lk; 
1x Diff Lk or Diff Mk 
Mk 56x: 9x Par Mt; 3x Diff Mt; 31x >*Mt; 1x > Mt; 8x > ; 3x Text? 
Lk 57x: 24x No Par; 10x Par Mk; 5x Diff Mk; 6x Par Mt; 5x Diff Mt; 
1x No Par or Diff Mk; 2x No Par or Diff Mt; 4x Text? 
örı indicating context of thought or speech 
Mt 43x: 21x No Par; 11x Par Mk; 7x Diff Mk; 3x Par Lk; Ox Diff Lk; 
1x Diff Lk or No Par 
Mk 28x: 12x Par Mt; 8x Diff Mt; 1x >*Mt; 1x > Mt; 6x > ; Ix Text? 
Lk 42x: 24x No Par; 7x Par Mk; 4x Diff Mk; 5x Par Mt; Ox Diff Mt; 2x Text. 
Uses with (duv) Xéyo are: adunv 
Mt 31x: 12x No Par; 8x Par Mk; 2x Diff Mk; Ox Par Lk; 9x Diff Lk 
Mk 13x: 8x Par Mt; 3x Diff Mt; 2x > Mt 
Lk 6x: Ix No Par; 3x Par Mk; 1x Diff Mk; 1x Diff Mt. 
(áp) AEyw (BE, yàp) ST 
Mt 26x: 9x No Par; 5x Par Mk; 2x Diff Mk; 5x Par Lk; 3x Diff Lk; 
2x No Par or Diff Lk 
Mk 9x: 5x Par Mt; 3x Diff Mt; Ix > Mt 
Lk 12x: 4x No Par; 1x Par Mk; 5x Par Mt; 2x Diff Mt. 
See also Aéyw $ от» 4x Diff Mt. 
The variations with (+) and without (>) dt. are complex: e.g. 
Mt 10:15 >/ Lk 10:12 +; Mt 19:28 = Lk 18:29 + / Mk 10:29 > ; 
Mt 16:28 = Mk 9:1 + / Lk 9:27 > ; Mk 12:43 = Lk 21:3+/Mt>; 
Mt 26:29 = Mk 14:25 + / Lk 22:18 >. 
Мы uses of бт with Аёуш (Aéyw] = use of Aéyw Diff Parallel) 
үө 
Mt 34x: 9x No Par; 9x Par Mk; 8x Diff Mk; 4x Par Lk; 4x Diff Lk 
Mk 32x: 9x Par Mt; 2x Diff Mt; 21x »*Mt 
Lk 33x: 21x No Par; 2x Par Mk; 3x Diff Mk; 4x Par Mt; 3x Diff Mt; 
2x No Par or Diff Mt. 
[Аус] Mt 2x: 1x Par Mk; 1x Diff Mk (both Participles). 
Compare this with the uses of St: with ákoóo, ávayuoacko, урафо, бокёо, ot8a, 
kınvriokw. Schenk, Sprache, 378, quotes Neirynck to the effect that Mt has cut 
out бт. recitativum 37x over against his Marcan source. He fails to point out that 
in 25x of these Luke does also. For the causal use of бтї, see Vinson, 
Enthymemes, although the total map is by no means as clear as Vinson suggests. 
207 For malıyyeveola, see p.45 n.76. 
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О form was introduced by means of the phrase ákoXov6rjcavrés но!?®%® into 
a Marcan context which itself had been rephrased, perhaps even 
reorganized.?? The Matthean editor’s intention in introducing the О 


208 According to Friedrich, Gott im Bruder, 57f, dkoAov6rjcavTes is 
redactional. For a survey of recent work on dkoAovdew, see Schenk, Sprache, 347. 
He is rightly critical of Kingsbury's treatment of the було! passages (4:25; 8:1; 
14:13, etc.); but he fails to evaluate the agreements between Matthew and Luke 
against Mark (see Fuchs, Untersuchungen; see also n.206 above). See the use of 
бухло: as possible indications of non-editorial uses (see van Tilborg, Jewish 
Leaders, 145; Schenk, Sprache, 349-351, designates these 4Q ): 


Mt4:25 буо. Mk 1:36# - Lk 4:42 було. 
12:23 yxor (see 9:33) 3:22 - 11:14 було. 
13:2 було толо), 4:1 dxdog mAeioTos 8:4 булоо полой 
14:13 буо NKoAov8noav atta 6:33 - 9:11=Mt 14:13. 
14:14 moXÀiv dxAov 6:34 noXiv ÓxAov 9:11  - 
14:15 dxdous 6:36 - 9:12 було» 
14:19 óxXovg/óxAots 6:41 - 9:16 -/óyXo. 


Kingsbury, 'AkoAovO0ctv, 56-73, is not able to reduce the redaction to a 
community picture with a single focus, and the variables which he notes could be 
variables within the traditions. Schenk prefers an abstract conceptual link 
(‘accompany’; ‘being a disciple’), but this belongs with his general semantic 
assumptions rather than as a result of observations of Matthean usage. 

209 19:28 does not read easily. If Matthew introduced it here, the three 
additional phrases which would have been essential links to accommodate it to 
the context would have been duty Aéyo vpiv StL (see Luke 18:29 and n.206 
above), dkoAovOrjcaviés pot (see Mt 19:27) and kat avro (N D L Z; the more 
difficult reading) Diff Lk (answering the question in 28а). üpeis oi provides the 
opening subject of the Q sentence (see n.206 above). Beyond that opening 
subject the structure of the Q material is difficult to identify. The Lucan form is 
Lucan by vocabulary and theology (Jeremias, Sprache, 290), so if the Participle 
(dkoAovO8rcavTes or&uapepuevnkóres) is redactional in both versions we have по 
hint of what the original syntax might have been, whether úpeîs was the subject 
of an extended sentence as in Matthew or of a predicative statement as in Luke, 
and whether or not, if there was a Participle, the Participle was followed by a 
prepositional phrase. Possible traditional elements in Lk 22:29c,30 suggest 
how the logion may have ended, but 22:29c,30ab would have been entirely suited 
to the new Matthean context; there is no reason why, if Matthew knew that form, 
he should have omitted those phrases. This makes the awkward shape of Mt 
19:28 all the more remarkable. It is the position of kai avtot which creates the 
problem. If the logion was originally a single sentence, why did Matthew choose 
(if we follow 8 DL Z) to add avtoi and kai after ka8rjcec0e and not before онєї< 
oi? The answer is probably that the promise given in кабђоєсдє would only 
apply to 'those who had followed him' according to a condition already present 
in the Matthean tradition (бта Kadion ó vios тоб dvOpuitrou); there was already 
in the form which Matthew knew a preliminary phrase underlining and 
explaining the future form kadrjoeode (see also Mk 10:30d). The addition Kai 
abTol would also suggest that this preliminary phrase included the verbal root 
‘sit’. If the preliminary phrase did include the word ‘sit’ (i.e. on the throne), then 
the addition ¿v tadtyyeveota is inexplicable in Matthean terms. If he wanted to 
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material at 19:28 would presumably have been to strengthen the future 
dimension in the discussion of discipleship. That intention highlights the 
two features which make 19:28 different from 25:31ff: the emphasis on the 
Twelve and the emphasis on the Twelve judging the tribes of Israel.?! By 
contrast, in 25:31-32 the Son of Man alone occupies the throne and it is 
mavra Tà бит who are gathered before him. It is therefore possible that the 
redactor introduced the Mt 19:28 logion at this earlier position, and did so 
knowing that at the ending of the eschatological discourse he could replace it 
with a similar picture of judgment involving the Son of Man. 

25:31 and 19:28 are both, in view of these arguments, traditional, and 
they are perhaps independent. In that case the form of the logion used by the 
redactor for 19:28, and the tradition which he used for the opening of the 
parable of The Sheep and the Goats, belong to a stage in the development of 
the Son of Man material which needs a more exact description. In 19:28 and 
25:31 the Son of Man sits on his, not the Father's, throne of glory, and 
himself delivers the final judgment which rewards the righteous and punishes 
sinners. This stage is associated by Friedrich with 1 Enoch 37-71 but is 
treated by Brandenburger as a commonplace of apocalyptic language. 
Additionally 25:31 leads into a parable where the term BactAeós (25:34) is 
used with reference to the same figure. The kingly authority of the Chosen 
One in 1 Enoch 37-71 provides, according to Friedrich, a further link 
between this stage of the Son of Man material and 1 Enoch, whereas for 
Brandenburger BaciAeUs is a sign that the redactor is moving from the 
literary framework to his traditional material, from the new Christological 
focus within the literary framework to the older apocalyptic tradition. 

Brandenburger is right that 25:31 represents a new focus for the Son of 
Man material in Matthew. The main area of Marcan use of the Son of Man 
material is represented in Matthew: Christ's authority is claimed, rejected 
and vindicated.?!! The element of rejection is extended by means of the Q 
material, which speaks of the Son of Man in the sequence of the persecuted 


add an explanatory temporal phrase why he did not write €v Ti Pactreia Tov 
ovpavev (see 19:21-23)? We cannot be sure in such a speculative area, but the 
Matthean adaptation of the logion in 19:28 may have been an adaptation of a 
Marcan tradition which included phrases such as we find in the present form of 
19:28. The Marcan context had itself undergone several developments: Mt 19:21 
has the Adjective TéAetos, a traditional imperatival form (p.19 n.19), a 
possessions/poor contrast, and (with Luke) a contrast between treasure here and 
treasure in heaven. For a possible theory, see Cope, Matthew, 111-117. 

210 Casey, Son of Man, 188-192. 

211 Mt 9:6; 12:8; 16:21; 17:22; 24:30; 26:24; 26:45; 26:64; see Grayston, 
Dying, We Live, 183. 
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(8:20;212 11:19?!5), and by additions to the Marcan material, heightening 
the contrast between the one who is judged and the one who is to be judge of 
all (26:2),?!4 offering him as a paradigm to follow (20:28). The range of the 
Son of Man's authority is extended in Matthew, as it is shared (9:5-8),2!5 
as it is defined in relation to the Law (12:8), and as his vindication is 
maintained (12:40; 26:64). The result of these changes is a heightened 
contrast between the lowliness and the majesty of the Son of Man and a 
deepened awareness of the solidarity of the Son of Man with those who 
suffer.?!6 The coming of the Son of Man receives attention in the early 
traditions taken over by Matthew (10:23) and also in the developed form in 
which he comes as judge (13:37ff; 16:27; 24:27,30f). So in the two 
references in 19:28 and 25:31, where he is referred to as sitting in judgment 
in his glory, in 19:28 the Son of Man identifies himself with those for 
whom his lowliness has been the paradigm to follow (19:27), and in 25:31 
there is a visionary justification of all the Son of Man is and does. 25:31 
has provided a new focus; in it the Son of Man material in Matthew is 
drawn together in a new synthesis. 

On that issue Brandenburger is correct. 25:31b is a new focus for the Son 
of Man material. But it is not a focus which results from redactional 
composition. Our detailed analysis of style and language suggests that, in 
those respects at least, it is traditional and not redactional. Brandenburger 
argues of course that 25:31 is redactional on other grounds, on the criterion 
of inconsistency of vocabulary items between 25:31 and 25:34, and on the 
basis of an alleged shift of genre and milieu between 25:31 and 25:34. It is 
true that one of the canons of redactional criticism is inconsistency between 


712 Casey, Son of Man, 229. This logion and the following logion in 8:21- 
22 take a positive view of the homeless style of life. It hints at rejection and 
persecution. The pictures are those who travel from place to place, although it is 
not clear if these are solitaries or groups, e.g. 'the fox', or packs, e.g. 'the 
jackals', or scavenging vultures or migrant flocks. It is unlikely that 1 En 42 was 
influential here, pace Hamerton-Kelly, Wisdom, 43. 

713 See the discussion of The Children's Games on pp.267f. Matthew's 
concern in ch. 11 is, in part at least, with the continuity of persecution from the 
prophets to the time of John the Baptist and Jesus, and the significance of this 
for an understanding of the Kingdom. 

214 See Mt 26:2 Diff Mk 14:1, and p.238 below; also Grams, Conflict, 61. 

215 See Mt 9:8 Diff Mk 2:12. The sharing of the Son of Man's authority is an 
important feature of Matthew's Gospel. New possibilities have been opened up 
by the Son of Man which the Christian community and its leadership enjoy. See 
Hummel, Auseinandersetzung, 37; Held, Wundergeschichten, 165ff; Gatzweiler, 
Miracles, 209ff; Cope, Matthew, Analysis 4. On the origins of this shared role, 
see Hooker, Mark, 93. 

716 See Stanton, Gospel, 223, although Stanton limits the solidarity in Mt 
25:31-46 to solidarity with the chosen ones. 
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vocabulary items and within ‘schemes’ of presentation; and Brandenburger is 
employing this canon when he assumes that the movement from Son of 
Man in 25:31 to Baoıkevs in 25:34 requires us to assume à shift from 
redaction in 25:31 to tradition in 25:34. So we must ask: is this move from 
Son of Man to King genuinely an example of ‘inconsistency’ of diction, and 
is it accompanied by a shift of genre or milieu? 

Catchpole too is interested in the relationship of 25:31 and 25:34; but he 
is concerned to resist any argument?!’ for attributing v31 and v34 to 
separate sources. He does this on a number of grounds, but notably because 
‘king’ is contextually appropriate in the judgment scene as described in 
25:31ff. It is unnecessary to differentiate between the opening reference to 
‘Son of Man’ in 25:31 and the later designation ‘king’, if by Son of Man is 
meant the one *who is seated on the glorious throne'. The point is well 
made, although in one respect Catchpole moves beyond the Matthean 
evidence. He wishes to place the ‘Son of Man’ reference in 25:31 in a pre- 
Matthean tradition so that it cannot be claimed as a Matthean gloss on an 
earlier ‘king’ parable (vv 34ff); but this leads him to conclude that the ‘Son 
of Man' in 25:31, even though he stands in a one-to-one correspondence to 
those who have suffered, is not necessarily one who has personally suffered 
hardship. Catchpole is justified in claiming that the context provided in 
25:31f, the session on his glorious throne, itself leads to an identification of 
the Son of Man with the King. But he is wrong to assume that the Son of 
Man could not have suffered personally (compare 25:31 and 26:2 Diff Mk). 

While Catchpole resolves the important issue of whether ‘inconsistency of 
language’ requires us to assume a break after v31/32a, both he and 
Brandenburger fail to do justice to the text of 25:31-32 at one significant 
point (a point which Brandenburger recognized as falling outside his theory): 
it is the use of the Preposition ё ртросдєу. The use of &umpooßev in 25:32 
is not in itself particularly remarkable; what makes it noteworthy is its role 
in the Passion Narrative which follows. The Son of Man who comes in 
judgment was himself judged. 26:2 hints at this through its repetition of 
Son of Man (a repetition absent from Mark), and so do the opening words of 
25:32: Eumpooßev?l® is characteristic of the Matthean Passion and also of 


217 Catchpole, Poor on Earth, offers eight grounds for resisting the 
secondariness of the ‘Son of Man’ references in 25:31. He is right to argue that 
the reference to the ‘throne of glory’ prepares the way for the reference to ‘king’, 
that the ‘king’ differentiates himself from God in the Passive Participles of 
blessing and cursing (vv34-41), and that the logion Mt 19:28/Lk 22:29-30 
provides an analogy to the parable which does not require the hypothesis that the 
parable originally referred to God as king. 

218 čumpooðev. Schenk, Sprache, 239; Gundry, Matthew, 643. 

Mt 18x: 8x No Par 5:16,24; 6:1,2; 7:6; 23:14; 25:32; 27:11; 

23:14 might be classified No Par or Diff Lk. 
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Matthew's technique of building links between passages by the repetition of 
particular words. In the Passion the word assists what has been called the 
‘crescendo effect’ of the narrative. More might be claimed: that Matthew 
intends a juxtaposition of Son of Man in glory and Son of Man humiliated, 
so that the identification of the judge with the sufferers may be given a 
Christological foundation. One word is too narrow a base for so weighty a 
conclusion, but it could be that the combination of the repeated references to 
the Son of Man, the role of €ympoo8ev in the Matthean Passion Narrative 
and the literary technique of vocabulary repetition (to say nothing of the 
‘foreshadowing effect’ of ёртросдєи in 25:32) do point to an interest on the 
redactor’s part. The link between 25:32 and the Passion is probable enough. 
It is a matter of defining adequately its character and force. 


lx ParMk Mt 17:2; 

2x Diff Mk Mt 26:70; 27:29; 

4x ParLk Mt 10:32ab; 11:10,26; 

Зх DiffLk Mt 10:33ab Diff évomiov; 18:14; 

Mk 2x: 1х ParMt lx». 
Lk 10x: 4x Par Mt; 
6x No Par Lk 5:19; 14:2; 19:4; 19:27; 19:28; 21:36; 
but sce Mt Diff Mk 2:12. 

Friedrich concludes ‘matt Red möglich’, noting particularly the use of €utpooGev 
over against évómtov (see however Jeremias, Sprache, 36, for the Lucan character 
of the latter). Schenk divides up the usages of €umpoo@ev, noting eight Matthean 
uses which 'have a macro-syntactic significance': they are each followed by an 
extended commentary; one of these is 25:32. In the case of 25:32 this approach 
results in a clumsy translation, and raises the question whether there are better 
explanations than the macro-syntactic option. It could be argued that there is just 
as much of a ‘macro-syntactic effect’ in 17:2 Par Mk, where the effect might 
arguably be traced in Mark as well. A better explanation is that within the 
Matthean tradition there is a strong emphasis on the contrast between human and 
divine judgment (Syreeni, Structure); and ёртросдєи has an important role in that 
context: 5:16; 6:1; 10:32a,33a are part of a challenge to Jewish leaders (Garland, 
Matthew 23, 126), and 23:14 corresponds to a Lucan Woe (on the numeration of 
this verse, see Garland, Matthew 23, 15 n.17). This leaves 25:32 and the three 
Passion Narrative uses (26:70; 27:11,29), described by Senior as having a 
‘crescendo effect’ in the Trial (Senior, Passion, 199-200). These intensify the 
impact of Peter’s refusal to identify himself with Jesus and the emotional power 
of the mock homage (Senior, Passion, 225, 268; Brown, Death, I 868). They are, 
as Senior indicates in relation to 27:11, stock phrases in many trial contexts and 
as such create a link between 25:32 and the Passion. In terms of the choice of 
vocabulary here three factors interact: the tradition, the overall interest in 
contrasting human and divine judgment, and the suggestions raised about the 
Trial Narrative by the use of ё ртросӨєу in 25:32. 
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(iii) The Tradition 

So far we have argued that 25:31 is not dependent on Mk 8:39, 16:27 or Mt 
19:28. It is itself tradition, as Mt 19:28 was. However, although 25:31 is 
tradition, it brings the presentation of the Son of Man in Matthew to a new 
focus, one which recognizes the Universal Judge as the Sufferer, himself 
unjustly judged. Moreover, 25:31 ought not to be isolated from either 25:32 
or 25:34. All those verses could belong to a single context, 25:31-34, which 
Matthew understands in relation to the Passion Narrative. Such an 
association can be traced in contemporary material. Two major passages, 
Daniel 7:9-14 and 1 Enoch 37-71, illustrate the possibilities of such an 
association, and suggest further ways in which the gap between Son of Man 
and King could be closed. Daniel 7 recalled, and in the first century BCE was 
understood to recall, the mission, suffering, vindication and enthronement of 
God's obedient ones (Dan 7:14 LXX); and 1 Enoch, interpreting the Danielic 
tradition, may be thought of as part of Jewish speculation about the relation 
between such obedient ones and ‘heavenly beings'.?!? The parallelism 
between 1 Enoch and Matthew 25:31 would then be striking: the judge will 
repay the kings of the earth *for the wrong which they did to his children and 
to his chosen опеѕ’,220 and the ‘Son of Man’ is both the Righteous One and 
the King who will be the end-time judge.??! 

That leaves the remaining problem raised by Brandenburger: the alleged 
shift in the implied milieu, the shift from the Christological formulations of 
25:31 to the traditional apocalyptic Vision in 25:32bff. Much depends here 
on the definition of the ‘apocalyptic’ and how that term is used in relation to 
Mt 25:31-46. Brandenburger' s use of ‘apocalyptic’ in relation to 25:32bff as 
a revelatory vision is of course justified. Its visionary outline, its narration 
by the heavenly judge and its division of humanity into two bear some 
relation to that quest for a higher wisdom through revelation which 
apocalypse is currently held to imply.222 But if ‘apocalyptic’ is to be used 
of Mt 25:31-46 the other distinctive characteristics of that passage deserve 
appropriate expression. Via??? provides a starting-point. He begins with the 
distinction between apocalypse (the literary genre), apocalyptic eschatology 
(a religious perspective which envisions that God's saving act will not fulfil 
his promises within historical and political structures but will effect 
deliverance out of the present historical order into a new transformed order) 
and apocalypticism (a symbolic world which is a specific response to a 
particular social situation and which is governed by the perspective of 


219 Rowland, Open Heaven, 94. 

220 See Suter, Tradition, 117ff, and Knibbs, Enoch, on 1 Enoch 62:1b. 
221 Casey, Son of Man, 99-104; Slater, Son of Man, 183-198. 

222 For a critical summary, see Mazzaferri, Revelation, 160-174. 

223 Via, Matthew 25, 80ff. 
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apocalyptic eschatology). Adopting John Collins's definition of the literary 
genre 'apocalypse' but rejecting Adela Collins's conclusion that Matthew 
24-25 should be excluded from that genre as only a related type, Via is able 
to use ‘apocalyptic’ of 25:31-46 with the single but significant proviso 
(drawing on Fiorenza's literary-phenomenological analysis of apocalyptic) 
that the paraenetic element in Christian apocalyptic includes, according to 
25:31-46, the presence of the future judge here and now. The parable of The 
Sheep and the Goats is in fact concerned with various aspects of the present, 
dealing with both the chronological relationship of the present to the end, 
and the material relationship of the present to the end. The end is imminent 
(the chronological relationship), imminence (it will be soon) being 
reinterpreted as uncertainty or unexpectedness (it could be any time) but not 
in itself replaced by uncertainty or unexpectedness (since both portray the 
present as a crisis in which the future is decided); the end is judgment (the 
material relationship), judgment being defined in terms of its criteria 
(affecting how we act now; we are to love our neighbour in deed and act) and 
the risk involved in meeting and in not meeting the criteria now (neither the 
sheep nor the goats knew precisely what they were about). An interpretation 
of 25:31-46 therefore needs to take account of the predicament in which the 
reader is placed by the narrative: the reader knows what needs to be done but 
unknowing innocence is the only way in which it can be done. The 
difference between the sheep and the goats is not that one acted and the other 
did not. So judgment and achievement are both present and future: knowing 
maturity and non-calculation may only occur ultimately at the eschaton, but 
they are also part of actual reality now. In this way Via's classification of 
*apocalyptic' enables him use the term in his analysis of 25:32-46 but it 
also enables him to do justice to the text's distinctive features. 

This is a valuable contribution to the discussion; but Via's threefold 
classification of ‘apocalyptic’ requires two important areas of clarification. 
First, Collins's definition of ‘apocalyptic’ as a literary genre is open to 
question. A solution which assesses the contributions of Collins, Aune, 
Hanson and Rowland to the general study of the apocalyptic genre is that of 
Mazzaferri.2*4 Mazzaferri’s tighter method of analysis results in a greater 
emphasis on the dualism inherent in apocalyptic as a genre. Three 
complementary characteristics are essential for a definition: the first is a 
dualism in three major forms, ethical, spatial and temporal; the second is a 
profound pessimism about the current evil order, and hope alone in renewal; 
the third is a decided determinism.??5 If to that tighter definition of content 
is added the stricter definition of form, that the genre must be a 


22^ Mazzaferri, Revelation, 182-185. 
225 For evidence of a non-dualistic eschatology, see Mattila, 40246, 518ff. 
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pseudonymous writing, and the function that of passing on the news of the 
imminent eschaton and humankind's eternal destiny, virtually no New 
Testament writing can be classified as an apocalypse. Certainly Mt 25:31-46 
cannot be classified as an apocalypse in genre. On one count alone this is 
clear: despite the strongly dualistic appearance of the dialogue with the Judge 
the vision cannot be described as fundamentally pessimistic about the current 
evil order. As Via says, Matthew holds believers and non-believers 
ultimately accountable to the same standard and does so on Christological 
grounds (if not also on theological grounds): the Son of Man is met by both 
in their neighbours. 

If we accept that lighter definition of the apocalyptic genre, to what extent 
is it proper to describe 25:31-46 as a Vision Gattung? It has to be said that 
within the apocalyptic genre the Vision Gattung has many forms, and it is 
among these that we must look for a form which corresponds to 25:32-46. 
The forms are too many and overlap in too many respects for them to be 
reduced to a simple pattern. However, there are those which announce a 
dream, or vision or message, and often involve an interpretation; and there 
are those which warn of a coming judgment or of the arrival or 
enthronement of the Judge, who divides the righteous from the wicked (e.g. 
2 Bar 29-30; 1 Enoch 62, 91). It is with this last group that 25:32-46 has 
close affinities: a Judgment Vision dividing and apportioning rewards, with 
varying emphases, such as recompense for the tyrant or paraenesis for the 
righteous. The affinities are recognizable; but 25:32-46 is different in its 
basic assumptions. It does not share the assumptions of the apocalyptic 
genre. Its function is not identifiable from its form. The Gattung has been 
profoundly redirected. 

Second, the concept of ‘apocalypticism’ requires a more careful analysis. 
A symbolic world governed by dualistic perspectives in the three forms, 
ethical, spatial and temporal, cannot easily be accommodated to the 
Matthean text as a whole. The polarized pictures are there in abundance, in 
all three forms; but in every case they are qualified by ‘mediating instances’, 
sometimes 'from above' as in the case of the Christological factors, 
sometimes ‘from below’ as in the case of the ecclesiological.2?6 So the 
underlying structure of Matthew’s world is not that of ‘apocalypticism’. 
Apocalypticism is where polarized notions prevail and life becomes a 
continuous struggle between opposite forces. That fits some of Matthew's 
Gospel but not all of it; and it does not fit 25:31-46. 

The key issue concerning ‘apocalypticism’ is how apocalyptic language 
functions.??7 Via is right to insist on formulating what apocalyptic is about 


226 Syreeni, Structure. 
227 Syreeni, Structure, 10. 
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in terms of the New Testament world. It is not sufficient to translate 
apocalyptic imagery into the categories of theological eschatology and 
existential discourse, as Fiorenza has done. Some New Testament 
apocalyptic language functions referentially and/or imaginatively.?”® By 
referentially is meant the reference of language to the cosmological order; by 
imaginatively is meant the poetic world of metaphor. But the appropriate 
biblical terms of reference for interpreting ‘apocalyptic’ relate, as all 
prophetic work does, to the manifesting of the divine will in the world and 
the complex modes of expression by which that revelation takes place.??? 
The Vision Gattung is one of those modes and it is in terms of that reference 
point that 25:32-46 has to be interpreted. Such a context is not only well 
suited to 25:32-46; it is also suggestive when applied to the other kinds of 
apocalyptic language present in Matthew: divine judgment (7:23), prophetic 
warning (11:22-24), recompense language (22:13), revealed mysteries 
(13:35), contrasting forces (13:11) and cataclysmic events (27:28). 
*Apocalypticism' is not primarily about a symbolic order, but (like all 
apocalyptic language) about the manifesting of the divine will in the world. 
In one sense then Brandenburger's division of 25:31a and 32-46 looks 
possible. 25:32-46 could be classified, as Brandenburger suggests, as a 
Vision Gattung, warning of the coming judgment. But in other ways his 
division of the text of 25:31ff is wrong. First, that very Gattung can include 
the arrival and enthronement of the Judge (25:31ab). Second, Brandenburger 
gives considerable emphasis to the redactor's role in 25:32a.2?0 The purpose 
of this is to mark the boundary point between the introduction to and the 
body of the parable, so that the redactional and the traditional elements in the 
passage can be clearly defined. The linguistic route to that kind of judgment 
is always treacherous; and that is true of 25:31a. Few words illustrate the 
difficulty better than ovvax8rjcovtat. The statistics of its usage in the 
Synoptics are open to several different interpretations,2?! but what is almost 


228 Via, Matthew 25, 89. Stanton's use of ‘apocalyptic’ (in Gospel, 223) for 
a ‘symbolic world’ function is similar. 

229 See ch.2 p.94, 102-104. 

230 Friedrich, Gott im Bruder, 23. 

231 guváyw 
Schenk, Sprache, 179f, Gundry, Matthew, 648; Friedrich, Gott im Bruder, 20. 


Mt 24x: 10x No Par; 1x Par Mk; 6x Diff Mk; 2x Par Lk; 4x Diff Lk; 
1x Diff Lk or No Par. 

Mk 5x: 1x Par Mt; 1x Diff Mt; 3x >. 

Lk 6x: 4x No Par; 2x Par Mt. 


The problems in evaluating this can be seen from Friedrich, Gott im Bruder, 
20, Gaston, Horae Synopticae, 82: 4x Mk Edit; 6x Matthew Edit; and Schenk, 
Sprache, 179. The issue can be stated in this form: should this be taken as 
evidence for editorial shaping of the narrative to depict the opposition between 
Jesus and his opponents, or are we dealing with a rather more subtle blend of 
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certainly wrong is the attempt to reconstruct sources within the parable on 
the basis of the two senses of cuvá yo, ‘gather together’ in 25:32 and ‘take 
in’ 25:35,38,43.232 These founder on the presence of both senses of ouvayw 
in the same type of literature, in Test Zebulun 6:4-7:2 and Test Benjamin 
9:1-2, in remarkably similar contexts to Mt 25:31ff,? the former providing 
a parallel to the uses of cuvd yo in 25:35,38,43 and the latter to the 
gathering of tavta тй Edvn in 25:32. This is another useful way of testing 
out the validity of a 'consistency/inconsistency' argument. Does it hold 
good for other reasonably sized tracts of material? 

To sum up, the parable of The Sheep and the Goats takes the place in 
Matthew's Gospel of a logion found in Mt 19:27f and Lk 20:20-22, and of 
that logion as formulated in a context akin to 1 Enoch and as found by 
Matthew in a Marcan context which had been similarly influenced. In that 
context the Son of Man was identified as the judge who will sit on his 
glorious throne, exercising kingly prerogatives. As the Son of Man, sitting 
in judgment, he is no other than the one who suffered, and, as the righteous 
one, was himself judged and rejected. Those who share that fate with him 
may expect vindication, and so share in his reign. Among the Matthean Son 
of Man sayings, 25:31 and 19:27-28 are distinctive. Mt 25:31 provides a 
new focus for the Son of Man material, not least in the association of the 
Universal Judge with the Passion Narrative. However, it is itself a piece of 
tradition and is not to be dissociated from 25:32 and 34. The tradition in 
25:31-32a cannot be divorced from the process by which a Vision in a 
Warning Gattung emerged in 25:31-34; this was expanded, producing a 


formulae suited to memorized utterance and flashbacks. Schenk's reference to Mk 
7:1 Diff Mt 15:1 as the beginning of a Matthean usage of the Verb, indicating 
Pharisaic opposition to Jesus, raises the question: why then does Matthew 
change ovvdyovTat at that point to mpoo&pxovraı and employ ouvrix@ncav in 
neutral senses, e.g. at 13:2? The permutations of Prepositions raises a similar 
question: if opposition is so important in the use of the Verb, why is the use of 
ёті with cuvdyw restricted to the soldiers in 27:27 and to ёті TO айто in 22:34? 
The opening of the Passion Narrative with ouvrix@noav, regarded by Schenk as so 
important, makes no attempt to relate the use of the Passive to 25:32. These 
considerations might hint that the second alternative mentioned above is 
feasible, perhaps even preferable. There is another factor, the use of ovvdyw in 
2:4. The kind of inclusio claimed by Schenk for 2:4 and 28:12 hangs on the 
inimical (‘feindliche’) character of the Verb. It is also suggests an oppositional 
theory of Matthew’s Gospel, with no room for nuances of appreciation for the 
scribes and Pharisees. Schenk requires this strong editorial view of ouvayw by 
classifying it under скортісо and associating it with ovvayoyrj. From source- 
critical (see 2:4; 25:24,26; 3:12; 6:26) and literary-critical points of view the 
classification he has chosen is prejudicial. 
232 Friedrich, Gott im Bruder, 21. 
233 On the text, see De Jonge, Testaments. 
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concluding parable which replaced the logion. Great care has to be exercised 
in claiming redactional features for individual elements in the 25:31. The 
phrases are on the whole traditional. This statement can stand despite the 
evidence of a major structural intention and plan in which the material was 
incorporated. 

Four major questions remain: the identity of those judged, the extent of 
the parabolic picture, the character of the narrative, and the criterion of 
judgment. 


1. Who are to be judged? What is meant by návra Ta Edvn? 
G) The Old Testament Evidence and Intertestamental Evidence 
Hare and Harrington conclude??* that in Matthew's time &$vn would not 
have referred to the specific national groups (Egyptian, Greeks, etc.) which 
impinged upon the nation of Israel. Rather, these terms would convey the 
notion of that whole collective of nations (the Gentile nations) other than 
Israel, as well as those individual non-Jews who made up that collective. 
Friedrich?3> gives five cases in the LXX where &8vn includes the Jews. 
Three of these are proven: Hab 2:5; Jer 28 (LXX 35):11, and 14. 
Gi) The Matthean Uses 
Non-Israelites are referred to by the word €6vn in seven places. These are as 
follows: 4:15, 10:56,236 10:18,237 12:18,21,238 20:19,25. 24:9 and 14 


234 Hare and Harrington, Disciples. 

235 Friedrich, Gort im Bruder, 2471. 

236 There is a tension between this command and 28:19. Trilling, Wahre 
Israel, 81f, considers the alternatives and opts for a ‘historical’ picture (i.e. first 
to the Jews, then to the Gentiles). See Beare, Matthew, 242; Hahn, Mission, 
103ff; Barth, Gesetzesverstündnis, 94ff. Lange, Matthüus, 250ff, prefers a 
picture of concentric circles of mission; Luz, Matthüus, 1/2 91f, having 
dismissed the allegorical, church-historical and limited *Mission of the Church? 
explanations, cannot decide between the ‘concentric’ view and the view that 
28:18-20 suspends 10:5b. Brown suggests an 'extension' of mission in 28:19- 
20 (on the basis that Jesus took no clear position (Community, 194), but 
(Apocalypse, 19) incorrectly supposes that judgment by ‘works of mercy’ is 
introduced in 25:35-45 because the command in 29:18-20 had not yet been 
given. Both Luz and Brown (also Carson, Matthew, 245, following Meier?) 
assume too massive a chasm between pre-resurrection and post-resurrection 
situations in Matthew. Friedrich is clear that the tension is caused by adherence 
to Q in 10:5b—correctly (Friedrich, Gott im Bruder, 251). He is also clear that 
(pace Luz) €6vn can in 28:18-20 include Jews. The retention of the Q tradition in 
its tension with 28:18-20 accepts the teaching of Jesus as authoritative material 
from the past (28:20) but, as in the ethical approach of Matthew, recognizes that 
the church does not to be need to be bound slavishly by it. See also van Aarde, 
God-with-us, ch. 8; and pp.403f. 

237 Trilling, Wahre Israel, 104-106, sees kal Toig €6veow extending the 
horizon of persecution from Jews to Gentiles. €®vn, according to Frankemölle, 
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could include Jews, and the argument of Hare and Harrington that Matthew, 
in altering Mark, must have wished to alter Mark's sense, betrays a very 
wooden approach to redactional work. It is possible that Matthew intends a 
distinction between €6vn and тата та ёбит (compare 10:18 with 25:32), 
but this is uncertain. The phrase in 24:30 ai фила. tis yfis (see Zech 
12:10,14) indicates one of the possible alternatives.??? 

There is some patristic evidence for 28:19 as referring to Gentiles. 28:18- 
20 might suggest that the é0vrj which are summoned for judgment have 
been evangelized (24:14) but Matthew is not suggesting there that every 
individual will have been evangelized. 28:18-20 is the best possible grounds 
for regarding uávra та бит as capable of meaning all who are to be 
evangelized, i.e. all non-Christians. 

(iii) The Parabolic Setting of 25:32 

The £0vr are divided into two groups, and these are judged by reference to a 
third group. Those designated ‘blessed’ are ultimately called 8(katot 
(vv37,46). Can the third group be identified and does this help the 
identification of the other two? Are the third group the Christian 
missionaries around the throne? Are they local Christians in need? Are they 
those in need, Christian or not? Are these categories mutually exclusive? 
Are they Jews??40 With respect to the word d8eA$ós used of this third 


Jahwebund, 120f, is a religious concept structured so as to provide an exposition 
of the relation of the church to Israel; it makes the material transparent to the 
present. The context of Mk 13:9-10 could however have been brought to mind by 
the papTúpiov aurois phrase (Catchpole, Poor on Earth, 387f). 

238 The quotation from Isa 42:1-4 draws attention to the Ninevites, on whom 
Jonah announced judgment (12:38f; see Cope, Matthew, 41), and to the Queen of 
Sheba, who passed judgment on Solomon (Hill, Son and Servant, 11). They 
point forward to the judgment scene, when the Son of Man will announce the 
Final Judgment on all the nations (for this sense of kpto.s, see Luz, Matthäus, 
1/2 247), for the Gentiles will rise up and judge 'the present generation'. The 
Gentiles, or the nations, will have cause to hope on the Son of Man, since his is 
a justice which seeks out the weak, the despised and the helpless. 

239 Compare 24:30 with Dan 7:13. 

240 Christian, Mt 25,31-46, 28-36, uses the third group тобтши тфу ddeAdav 
you тди éAaxi(cTov to clarify the redactor's view of those under judgment; he 
considers four possibilities (see also Gray, Brothers): 

1) Christian missionaries assembled around the throne. 

In support the following arguments are adduced: 

(i) adeAbös can only mean ‘brother Christian’ in Matthew; 

(i) ‘Brother’ does not mean ‘common humanity’ in Qumran or Early 

Church sources; 

(iii)  éAdxicTos and uıkpös mean Christians (10:42; 18:6); 

(v) | Missionaries are referred to in 10:40-42, a clear parallel to 25:31ff; 

(v) тобто indicates a specific group outside that of the judged; 

(vi) Tdvra Tà éOvn means not Christians, or the church, but the heathen; 
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group in v40, though not in v45, one level of reference could certainly be 
members of the Christian community; but, as Via says, the text refuses to 
stay within those limits.?^! The exclusively Christian reference may indeed 
have been integral to earlier levels of the tradition. At the end of the teaching 
section of the Gospel it would seem 'unwise' and 'inhuman' (see 
5:22,23,24; 7:3,4,5), especially in view of the command to ‘love your 
enemies!'?? With respect to €A\dxLotos the same applies. The restriction 
of the word to Christians would be unnecessary on linguistic grounds.?*? 


(vii) The Son of Man appears in order to judge, along with his followers; 

(viii) Acts also has a similar contrast of Christians and heathens. 

See also Winandy, Cope, Broer. 

Also Michaels, Matthew | 25,31-46, with parallels from the apostolic 
hardships in 2 Cor 11; and Gross, Mt 25,40. 

2) Christians in need in the congregation. 

In support of this view the following arguments are adduced: 

G) 25:31ff concerns the judgment of Christians, not heathens; 

(ii) _ абєлфд< usually means Christian in Matthew; 

(iii) Within the parable, the unity of Christ and believers is expressed as an 

identification (vv35-36); it is a kind of mystical union. 

See also Schelkle, Cerfaux, Strecker, Schulz, Maddox, Robinson, Dupont, 
Pesch, M’Neile, Court, Brandt. 

3) Those in need, in general. 

In support of this view the following arguments are adduced: 

(i) абє\фд< and EAaxıcTos are not decisive for the meaning of the phrase; 

(ii) ^ d8eAdós is absent from v45, and if this word was being emphasized it 

would surely be there in v45; 

(iii) Тһе wide meaning of a8eXbös corresponds to Mt 5:47; 

(iv) ‘Brother’ has a wide range of meaning in the Beatitudes; 

(v) There is nothing to indicate disciples and apostles here; 

(vi) | TovTwv is a superfluous Demonstrative Pronoun; 

(vii) 25:31ff is not an expansion of 10:40-42; 

(viii) The general standard is equally applicable to all; 

(ix) The view that the eternal destiny of all must depend on their treatment 

of Christians would be essentially immoral; 

(x) TávTa Tà É0vr is universal and allows no limitation. 

See Schlatter, Theissing, Hare, J. Weiss. 

4) An open possibility: either a or c; 

Via, Fenton, Robinson, Pesch, Broer. 

To these may be added: 

5) Jews: Findlay, Jesus and His Parables, 120. 

See Ladd, Sheep and the Goats, 191-199; Stanton, Gospel, ch. 9, whose 
argument depends on the classification of 25:31ff as apocalyptic. 

241 Via, Matthew 25, 92. 

242 Christian, Mt 25,31-46, 34ff; Piper, Love your Enemies, 144-151. 

243 Christian's judgment in Mr 25,31-46, that pıkpós and eAdxLoTos аге 
capable in Matthew of extensions of meaning, is fully confirmed by Appendix E 
of Jones, Matthew 18. There it is argued: 1) that the Old Testament does not 
provide clear evidence for nıkpös as a technical term (Michel's survey in TWNT, 
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The related terms suggest that Matthew was personalizing values which he 
takes to be of wide application.?^* This could be true also for &AdxıoTos. It 
is the ‘lowliest whose needs are met, without social or religious 
qualification. Provided that the text is secure?*? it would seem that the 
linguistic evidence for the third group being Christians, and Christian only, 
is not strong. The strongest case for the third group being Christians might 
be if there is evidence that Matthew's Gospel was clearly dualistic.?*6 But 
we have already seen that to be an insecure assumption. The contrasts do not 
seem to have been non-Christian/Christian but merciful/non-merciful. 


649, is too brief: it does not consider the vocabulary variations in the LXX, 
Aquila and Symmachus, the range of Hebrew background words, the alternative 
word fields for ‘election’ (e.g. Deut 7:7 LXX) and the history of the 
interpretations of Zech 13:7 in the Targumim, intertestamental literature and 
NT); 2) in Mt 10:42; 11:11; 13:32; 18:6,10,14; 25:34 the Matthean uses of this 
item of vocabulary include plurisignificance (e.g. 13:32); they include 'value 
judgments’ (as in 11:11); they represent variant basic attitudes and traditions 
(e.g. eis брора in 10:41-42 implies ‘recognizing them as’; contrast that with the 
‘lack of recognition’ central to 25:31-46); 3) Stanton’s use (Gospel, ch. 11) of 5 
Ezra and the Apocalypse of Peter to provide early evidence of a use of ‘little ones’ 
as a technical term is not supported by Werner, ThLZ, 1974, 577, nor by the twin 
contrast in Epiphanius, Panarion XLVIII.x.3, and the uncertainty in that text as 
to whether or not Montanus was dependent on Mt 13:43, nor by recent 
translations of 5 Ezra 1.37, nor by a careful exegesis of the first reference to 
‘little ones’ in the Apocalypse of Peter 79.1 and strict attention to the context 
there. 

244 Matthew deals with concepts relating to qualities of life and of behaviour. 
The Matthean form of the Beatitudes illustrates this: he affirms tpatitys and 
&ikavocóvn; his Old Testament quotations concur: three times he affirms éAeos. 
Although the Gospel presents examples of these qualities, sometimes offering 
definitive cases (Mt 12:18-21), that is by no means always the case. 'These 
least’ in Mt 25:40 and 45 may serve as personal illustrations, pointing to 
qualities of life and the action proper in relation to them. They may contextualize 
standards rather than providing definitive cases (pace Manék, Mt 25,31-46, 15- 
25). It is in this way that we may speak of Matthew as personalizing values, 
values which he recognizes to be of a very wide application. 

245 тарта tà čðvy and the Pronoun aùToŭús rest uneasily side by side. See 
however Mt 13:41-42. Maddox, Sheep and the Goats, 19-28, suggests a full stop 
to separate the phrase from the Pronoun, particularly to avoid the implication of 
a one-by-one judgment (Maddox. 28). This is part of Maddox's solution to the 
problem of 25:31-46: the sheep and the goats are faithful and unfaithful leaders 
respectively. It does not however answer the main difficulty: why does the 
parable occur at the climax of the Gospel's teaching? 

246 The assumption of well-integrated terminology lies behind much literary 
critical discussion of 25:31-46. Wilder, Imagery. 229-245, argues that 
eschatological imagery has a polyvalent character. It reaches back into the past. 
quickening inherited imagery and myth. and draws 'transhistorical reality’ into 
confrontation with the present. 
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A further problem with the designation of the third group is that if they 
are missionaries, and reception of them is the criterion of acceptance or 
rejection, the motif of ‘not seeing Christ in them’, which is an integral part 
of the Dialogue with the Judge in both its sections, makes little sense. The 
options open are: either they saw Christ in the missionaries and responded to 
them by receiving them, and so receive the reward of eternal life; or they did 
not see Christ in the missionaries and therefore did not receive them, and for 
this there will be the reward of eternal fire. The alternative to that is: either 
they saw Christ in the missionaries and responded to them by receiving 
them, and so receive the reward of eternal life; or they did not see Christ in 
the missionaries but received them nevertheless, and for this too there will 
be the reward of eternal life; eternal fire is only for those who did not 
respond in the right way, whatever the right way may mean. In either case 
there are problems for the simple interpretation of 25:31ff. In the first case 
the text of the dialogue indicates that those despatched into the fire have no 
recollection of not receiving the visitors. In the second case, if they did not 
see Christ in the missionaries but still receive the reward, then this means 
that та éOvr gathered for judgment must at the very least include the non- 
committed, and those who receive the reward must include at the very least 
those who have no other claim to reward except that of receiving a disciple. 
The contrast with Mt 10:42 is striking: the cup of cold water is rewarded 
there because it is given to one associated with Christ (eis буора набтүтой); 
in 25:31ff it is given without the knowledge that the recipient is associated 
with Christ. 

If the third group is not necessarily to be identified with Christians, or not 
necessarily to be identified with Christians at all levels of the tradition and 
redaction, then this could mean that the €6v7n are understood to include both 
Christians and non-Christians. It would be difficult to resist an inclusive 
sense for та éOvn, i.e. Christians, Jews, Romans, Egyptians, etc., all 
classed together as a collective whole: i.e. *the nations'. 

(iv) The Context of chs. 24 and 25 

In eschatological discourses it is essential to distinguish between what is 
actually said and what is intended or conveyed. The level of symbolism and 
traditional imagery is high, and the practice of reinterpretation usual. 
Nevertheless there are two important details in this discourse which might 
point to a judgment involving all the nations.?*? There is the emphasis, a 
strongly polemic emphasis, on the cosmic character of the Parousia and its 


247 Hahn, Eschatologische Rede, 110-124. Hahn takes the view that the 
theological significance of the redactional work of Matthew on the 
eschatological discourse is ultimately a warning to the Christian community. 
While not denying this element in Matthew's work, there are other factors also, 
notably the recognition of the wide range of the Father's will and purpose. 
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‘obviousness’ (24:27,30); and there is the hint in the parable of The Talents 
that God is gathering in the Gentiles (25:26а).248 

(v) vávva та ебут and the Whole Gospel 

Decisions on the meaning of the phrase are linked with views about the 
redaction of the whole Gospel. According to Bornkamm, 25:31ff is a parable 
addressed to the community because the whole Gospel is about the breaking 
down of barriers before the test of love, a test to which all disciples must be 
submitted.?^? According to Klein there are parts of the Gospel which offer 
the hope of salvation on the grounds of mercy as the doing what is right, 
and other parts which define right and the hope of salvation differently.259 A 
key issue then is whether Mt 25:31ff is to be identified wholly with a 
particular tradition behind Matthew, or whether such a tradition within the 
context of the whole Gospel serves a wider purpose in Matthew, e.g. that of 
bringing together discrepant versions of Christianity. 

There is a particular set of assumptions at work when we make judgments 
on the meaning of this particular phrase. It is born of our post- 
Constantinian situation, which makes it hard to envisage the pre- 
Constantinian??! times in which Matthew was written. It is difficult to 
imagine the attitudes, relationships and dynamics, particularly between 
Christian and non-Christian, in such a pre-Constantinian society. The 
question which arises today, at such a distance in time from the redaction of 
the Gospel, is whether we can sense the possible range of functions of a 
written work in such a different environment. Sociological work on the 
Gospel text provides some help. It helps us to see how minority groups, of 
which the Christian church was certainly one in pre-Constantinian times, 


248 See pp.476f. 

249 The force of mévta Ta &dvn is thus assessed in the light of ecclesiology, 
eschatology and Christology. According to the former, the boundaries of the 
church are, in the Last Judgment, less important than the command of the Risen 
Lord. He authorizes the way of the earthly Jesus, calling his followers to a 
discipleship consisting in obedience, humility and readiness for suffering. 
According to the latter, the time of Jesus as Israel's king has given way to a new 
time, following his death and resurrection, in which he is Lord and Judge of all 
nations: Bornkamm, Der Auferstandene, 182-185. 

0 Klein, Frömmigkeit, 469-470. 

251 Gewalt, Mt 25,31-46, 9-21, looks at the uses of é0vn from the point of 
view of sociological considerations: the self-understanding present in the 
parable of 25:31-46 is a ‘sect-type’ and Matthew's use of it moves toward a 
‘church-type’. He comments: ‘Manche Autoren, die heute mit uns 
übereinstimmen, entdecken mit der Möglichkeit, die manifeste Kirche könne zu 
einer Minderheit oder gar Sekte schrumpfen, den Minderheitscharakter des 
vorkonstantinischen, speziell des matthdischen Christentums wieder’ (Gewalt, 
20). This opens up an important area of discussion. However, Gewalt's dismissal 
of tradition makes his treatment of ёбуп open to question. 
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could feel threatened, could turn in on themselves, and act defensively and 
belligerently. Group dynamics enables us to see how groups and their 
leadership interact, and how leadership patterns develop in situations of 
uncertainty and perceived external ргеѕѕшгеѕ.25 We may have texts roughly 
contemporary with Matthew which are caught up in or are responding to 
such processes. 1 Enoch may be one of these. Some argue that the form of 
the Enochic parable shows that the writer of 1 Enoch is attempting to lessen 
the group's alienation from history, using a written form to increase the 
readers' confidence in face of the world. Is Matthew performing a similar 
function for his readers??5? That possibility is significant for the 
interpretation of ттаута và €6vn. 

It is possible to recognize in mavra rà €6vn a reference to ‘all nations’, 
inclusive of Christian, Jew, Roman and Egyptian. An interesting 
contemporary parallel is the Pentecost Narrative in Acts, where all the 
national groups gathered in Jerusalem are enumerated. The parallel is even 
more instructive if, as seems likely, the enumeration in Acts approximates 
to the order of the ancient signs of the zodiac, according to which the known 
world was given symbolic unity and order.?^ The perception of ‘the known 
world’ presented by means of such a symbolic representation reminds us of 
the kind of universe in which the ancient reader lived. To sum up: there is 
no linguistic evidence which rules out of court an interpretation relating 
тата та ёдуп to ‘all nations’, and there is some evidence that favours it. If 
that view is considered, the interpretation of 25:32 as a world-wide judgment 
becomes a significant possible point of reference for the understanding of the 
whole Gospel, not least because it occurs within the last of the summary 
parables. 


2. The Extent of the Parabolic Picture 
Once 25:33 is over, the parable of The Sheep and Goats is effectively 
finished. The imagery of the shepherd dividing his flock belongs only to 
25:32b-33. Only the references in v34 and v41 to the ‘right’ and the ‘left’ 
continue that initial picture. This might suggest that the ‘shepherd’ imagery 
is a ѕітіе:255 the Son of Man is like a shepherd. Formal similes are rare in 
the Synoptics. In Matthew there are three examples of similes using ws,?%° 
which is followed by the single word of comparison, e.g. 13:43. There are 
two double similes:17:2 (Diff Mk) and 28:3 (No Par or Diff Mk). Two 
similes use WoTep: 25:14, an unusual construction, where the word is taken 


252 See pp.140-142. 

253 Suter, Tradition, 164-166. 

254 Haenchen, Apostelgeschichte, 133 Anm.3. 
255 McCall, Simile, 223. 

256 Muraoka, Use, 51-72. 
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over from Магк,25 and 25:32. 25:32 is the only collatio in Matthew, where 
the sentence to be embellished and the comparison embellishing it have 
balancing parts. Since the metaphor тогити is able to refer to a wide range 
of referents it is to be regarded as an ‘emblematic’ metaphor. 

Immediately after the collatio, there follows отїсє rà uév проВата ёк 
SeEL@v айтой. The simile is being continued in this phrase, as the Future 
tense oTrioeı suggests, but the vocabulary used (тё mpóflara) is 
metaphorical. The unusual character of the verse is beginning to appear. As 
a formal simile it is reasonably rare in Matthew; as a collatio it is 
unparalleled. The simile and collatio slip into a narrative Vision using 
metaphorical elements. 

The vocabulary of the opening of the collatio (25:32b) is also unusual. 
The choice of ddopi¢w?>* rather than 6vaxep( Co or Svaxpivw is unexpected. 
So is the choice of am’aAAnA@v.??? The Verb has a semi-technical word 
field and this is a non-technical context. The main metaphor (the shepherd 
separating out) is vivid and powerful and offers a range of possible 
references. But the second part of the collatio, where the simile embellishes 
the statement dadopioeı avToUs at’ dAAnAGv, is introduced with vocabulary 
which is so imprecise?9? that the embellishment lacks clarity. One cannot 
assume that the vocabulary of the embellishment is redactional. It would be 
extremely difficult to argue for оттүсє being editorial; the transitive forms 


257 See pp.463f. 

258 The LXX offers a similar construction using 8takpívo in Ez 34:17; 
Saxwpllw is used in Gen 30:32; ddwpiCw in Isa 56:3 and Sir 47:2 is not parallel 
to the Matthean examples in 25:32-33. ddwplCw in Acts 15:39 indicates how 
Barnabas and Paul separate. On the semi-philosophical use of abwpiLw, see Plato, 
Hp Maj, 298d. A Matthean non-technical use of a semi-philosophical term is 
found in 13:49 and belongs to a late form of The Net; whether or not it belongs 
to the final redaction will be considered later. 

G@AnAGY Mt Зх No Par; Mk 2x Diff Mt; Зх > Mt; Lk бх No Par; 1x Diff 
Mt (rois érépois); with атб in Mt 25:32 and Acts 15:39 (for the distinctive 
Matthean use in 25:32, see Schenk, Sprache, 21). 

260 Friedrich, Gott im Bruder, 137-150, notes that various translations of 
проВата and épidwwv are possible (the variants are epubuov Р” and avyov D). LXX 
uses Epidhos for he-goat, although alongside ‘sheep’ it can mean simply ‘goat’ or 
‘young ram’ (in Josephus it means ‘a young kid’). rpóparov can mean sheep, or 
among small livestock it can mean female animals. The reason for the separation 
of the animals is not clear (a nightly separation of the hardier sheep (see Carson, 
Matthew, 521); or for the milking of the female?); metaphorical interpretations 
are unlikely; and the parallel in 1 Enoch 89-90 cannot shed light on the problem, 
since it provides a different contrast. The levels of associations traditionally 
built upon the separation of the two groups of animals are similarly obscure: Ps 
Sol 17:45 has the King Messiah shepherding his flock, showing mercy on the 
nations who come before him in fear, and judging (Staxpivet) the peoples 
(17:48). On ‘left/right’ see n.269 below. 
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are very rare in the Synoptic Gospels.?6! èv and є cannot be classified as 
editorial, although the mistake?9? of regarding them as editorial is often 


261 {еттш pace Schenk, Sprache, 311; Gundry, Matthew, 644; Friedrich. 
Mt 21x: 7x No Par Mt 2:9; 6:5; 18:16; 20:3; 20:6(2x); 25:33. 
бх Par Mk Mt 12:25,26; 16:28; 18:2; 20:32; 24:15. 
бх Diff Mk Mt 12:46; 13:2; 26:15; 26:73; 27:11,47. 
1х Par Lk Mt 4:5. 
Ix Tex? Mt 12:47. 
Mk 9x: 6x Par Mt; 2x Diff Mt; 1x >. 
Lk 26x: 16x No Par. 
4x Par Mk. 
3x Diff Mk. 
1х Par Mt. 
1x Diff Mk or No Par. 
1x Text? 
Transitive forms of iornuu: 
Mt 4х: IxNoPar Mt 25:33 Future; 
1х Par Mk Mt 18:2 1 Aor Active: 
1x Diff Mk Mt 26:15 Specialized use = ‘settled for’; 
1x Par Lk Mt 4:5 1 Aor Active + ёті; 
Mk 9x: Ix Par Mt; 
Lk 1х: 1x Par Mt 
262 цер. .6ё Morgenthaler, Statistik, 181; Kingsbury. Parables. 77tf; Schenk. 
Sprache, 165. 
The evidence can be evaluated in various ways. This is clear from the 
presentation below. Kingsbury's approach to redactional use in this case is 
suspect: he treats The Leaven, which lacks the Particles, in precisely the same 
ways as The Mustard Seed, which has them, and has no means of evaluating the 
Marcan and Lucan evidence. Much depends on whether or not a distinction is 
made between current developments and redactional choice. If that distinction is 
made, then the pattern which emerges in the Synoptic Gospels is of the 
development of an enumerative use of pév...6é, of a stylistic development in the 
presentation of contrasts, often inexactly stated, which began before Matthew, 
continued after, and certainly found frequent place in Matthew. 


Mt 3:11 Par Lk (Diff Mk 1:7f). 

9:37 Par Lk (Contrast: greatness of harvestfew labourers). 

10:13 Diff Lk (Contrast: part of the general heightening of a 
contrast between the sentence parts). 

13:4 Par Mk (But Matthew has a second contrasting Particle бє 
(13:5), which is absent from the parallel in Mark 
4:5). 

13:8 Diff Mk ENUMERATIVE USE; ре, the best result. 

13:23 Diff Mk ENUMERATIVE USE (Not in Lk) 

13:32 Diff Mk (Not in Lk) 

16:3 Text? or Diff Lk 


This is an interesting case, since there is a serious question as to the textual 
status of this verse. It may have entered the Matthean text at a post-Matthean 
stage. In that case we have evidence for the deliberate marking of contrasts being 
used in the post-Matthean stage. 
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made. As for the contrast ёк 8cELav...€€ evovupar, there is no evidence of 
its redactional use. Court's suggestion that the use here is developed from 
Mt 6:3 in terms of an ethic to be practised in secrecy?® is less likely than 


16:14 Diff Mk ENUMERATIVE USE (not in Lk). 

17:11 Par Mk Again Matthew has the second Particle бе, 
absent in Mark. The contrast is inexactly stated. 

20:23 Diff Mk Mark lacks uév; Mt and Mk have 8é at the 
beginning of the second part (Mt 20:23b/Mk 10:40). 

21:34 Diff Mk ENUMERATIVE USE. 

22:5 Diff Lk ENUMERATIVE USE. 

22:8 Diff Lk or No Par An example where the Particles draw 


attention to features which are to be contrasted rather 
than marking the precise contrast itself. 


23:27 NoPar Precise contrast: inside/outside. 

23:28 NoPar Precise contrast: inside/outside. 
Luke's parallel passages lack uév/8é. 

25:15 Diff Lk ENUMERATIVE USE. 

25:33 No Par Precise double contrast. 

26:24 Par Mk Luke has mArjv not &é in the second part. 

26:41 Par Mk Precise double contrast. 

Mk 5x: Раг Mt 4:4; 9:12; 12:5; 14:21; 14:38; 16:19. 
1x Text? 
Lk 3:16 Par Mt or Diff Mk; see Mt 3:11 above. 
3:18 NoPar Toà pèv otv каї érepa. 
8:5 Par Mk. 

10:2 Par Mt. 

11:48 Diff Mt. Luke repeats the opening phrase of the 
explanation of the Woe, with the addition of these 
contrast Particles. Matthew lacks the precise contrast and 
the Particles. 

13:9 No Par. Contrasting protases. 

22:23 Par Mk See Mt 26:24 above. 

23:33 Diff Mk öv pév ёк SeELHv 

ду рёу ёЁ dprotepav. 
ENUMERATIVE USE; absent from Mark and Matthew. 

23:41 No Par. Precise contrast. 

23:56 No Par. Precise contrast. 


263 See Court, Right and Left. A discriminating understanding, which 
distinguishes those travelling teachers who are genuinely ‘coming in the name 
of the Lord’ (Didache 12:1; Apostolic Constitution 7:28) and those who are not, 
cannot be in question in 25:31-46, where neither the ‘sheep’ nor the ‘goat’ 
recognizes the true identity of the traveller. From that point of view neither has a 
‘discriminating understanding’. In 25:31-46 it is-a matter of some degree of 
ignorance. In Mt 6:3 the difference between right and left concerns the making of 
outward fuss and the seeking of a reputation for charity; it is not a question of 
ignorance. The one who gives appears to know both what must be done, and how 
and why it must be done. Didache 12:1 seems to make the link between visiting 
teachers and right and left in a quite different sense from that used in Mt 25:31ff. 
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his theory of an influence from III Kgs 22:19. The pagan parallels also 
deserve some attention.26^ The main metaphor, once established, affects the 
ensuing text. The ‘emblematic’ metaphor of the shepherd points forward to 
the use of mpößara in v33; it picks up the reference to the judging of the 
nations (see Ps Sol 17:45-48); and it generates the associated fields of 
TipóBara, Epibrov, eAaxıoros and aoßevris. In doing so, it calls to mind 
(as 25:31 did) the parallel in 1 Enoch, with its lengthy vision of sheep and 
rams, its shifting epithets for the main асќог,265 and its concern with 
judgment. 

The answer to the question regarding the parabolic picture is therefore a 
surprising one. It seems that the parable has grown from 25:31f; it has no 
exclusively Semitic origin (its emblematic metaphor is certainly not 
exclusively Semitic). It appears to have been formed outside Matthew's 
constructional and linguistic patterns. It looks as if, when Matthew moved 
the logion 19:27f/Lk 22:20 from its association with The Talents into its 
present position in a Marcan context, the final redactor was already equipped 
with the material necessary to construct an alternative judgment passage as a 
final parable for the discourse and as a final parable for the Matthean 
teaching material.266 


3. What is the Character of the Fictional Narrative? 
To a certain extent the discussion of this depends on the connection assumed 
between 25:31-3 and 34ff.?9? There are strong signs of non-Matthean 
material in v34. As far as the link passages are concerned, épet?8? in the 


Either this different sense is due to an association prior to Matthew's Gospel, in 
which ‘right’ and ‘left’ indicate discrimination, and which may or may not be 
linked with an early form of the Mt 25:31ff parable, or it is due to a subsequent 
association, which may or may not be linked to a particular reading of Mt 
25:31ff. What cannot be claimed is a direct association of Didache 12 with Mt 
25:31ff as Matthew presents it. 

264 Vergil, Aen 6:540-543; Plato, Rep 10.614c. See also Bligh, Mt 
25:41,46, 137-142. 

265 The Similitudes of Enoch constantly shift from one epithet for the judge 
to another. Mt 25:31f has this on a much smaller scale. 

266 See ch.4 p.240. 

267 Broer, Gericht, 273ff. 

?68 The forms from this root are found as follows: 


Mt 30x: 21x No Par; 2x Par Mk; 5x Diff Mk; 2x Diff Lk 
Mk 2x: 2x Par Mt 
Lk 19x: 10x No Par; 3x Diff Mk; 5x Diff Mt; Ix Text? 


This suggests a degree of interchange between the Synoptic Gospels, such as 
we find also in the case of A&yw. On Хус, see p.234. The unusual feature of 25:34 
is the word order. The word order in sentences beginning with тӧтє [т] and Хус 
[А] is as follows, indicating subject with [s] and indirect object with [i]: [7Ais] or 
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primary link position and 8eüre*6? at the opening of the conversation leave 
us with the possibility that the bridge over into the dialogue may not be the 


[тА]. 25:34 is by contrast [TAsi], with 25:44 as a parallel (see by contrast 
25:37,45). For the normal order (all examples of [7Ais] are italicized), see: 

4:10; 9:6 (see Mk 2:10); 9:37; 12:13 (see Mk 3:5); 22:8; 26:31; 26:38; 
26:52; 27:13; 28:10. Slightly different is 15:12 [rwsAi]. Particularly interesting 
is the cluster of [TAis] following 25:34 in the Matthean Passion Narrative, 
suggesting that once a pattern is used the Passion Narrative picks it up. 

269 The two Imperatives are important evidence for this: 

(i) ёєртє Schenk, Sprache, 175; Gundry, Matthew, 643. 
Mt бх: 2х NoPar (Mt 11:28 with Paratactic Future). 
2x Par Mk (see Mk below). 
Ix Diff Mk (Seüte lere). 
Ix Diff Lk (&pxeode. For Seite in this context Rev 19:17). 
Mk Зх: 2xParMt (Mk 1:17 Sete оптісо; Mk 12:7 бєўтє atoKTeivuper); 
lx > (Mk 6:31 deüre...kal аратабсасдє). 

Others 3x. 

In 25:34 бєйтє is followed by an Attributive Participle and an Anarthrous 
Aorist Imperative. Both of these are found in the LXX, the latter frequently. The 
former is found in Mt 11:28 and the latter in Mt 28:6 (Diff Mk) with t6ere (Diff 
Mk {5є). Jn 4:29 provides an equivalent to the latter (see also Jn 21:12). 

(ii) vopeóeo0e (Text vrayere 1424) 
Schenk, Sprache, 417; Gundry, Matthew, 647; Gaston, Horae Synopticae, 80. 
Tope VOLAL 


Mt 29x: 13x No Par; 7x Diff Mk; 5x Par Lk; 2x Diff Lk 
1x No Par or Diff Mk; 1x Text? 

Mk 4x: 4x Text? 

Lk 51x: 33x No Par; 10x Diff Mk; 5x Par Mt; 1x Diff Mt 
Ix No Par or Diff Mt; 1x No Par or Diff Mk 

Tope te abe 

Mt 5х: 3x No Par (Mt 10:6; 25:9; 25:41) 
Ix Diff Mk (Mt 21:2; Diff Mk 11:2 óudyeTe) 
1x Diff Lk (Mt 22:9) 

Acts 5:20. 


The Imperative Singular appears: 

Aorist: Mt 1х: 1x Par Lk; Lk 1x: 1x Par Mt; Acts 3x 

Present: Lk 5x: 3x No Par; 2x Diff Mk; Jn 3x; Acts 6x 
There is a tendency in Matthew toward the 2nd Plural Present Imperative, and in 
Luke toward the 2nd Singular Present Imperative. The breakdown of the above 
variants suggests that the use of Topevopar is part of a traditional language 


Mt 7x Diff Mk: 2x Diff -epxopat; 3x Diff -opevonau; 2x Diff ónáyo 


2x Diff Lk: 2x Diff -epxopat 
Lk 4x Diff Mk: Ix Diff -epyopat;1x Diff -Topevonau; 2x Diff Umáyo 
Ix Diff Mt: Ix Diff Mt (Mt 25:14 anoônpâv) 


The Prepositions appearing with mopevonau in Matthew are: 
& à 1x; eis 5x; mpós 3x; Em 1x; ато 2x. Detail of topevouar + amd: 
Mt 2x: Ix Diff Mk (Mt 24:1); Ix No Par (Mt 25:41) 
Lk 3x: 1х Diff Mk (Lk 4:42); 2x No Par (16:30; 17:19) 
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work of the editor. The key feature of the narrative conversation which 
follows in 25:34ff is the way the sections balance: 25:34-36 balances 25:41- 
43 phrase for phrase. Another feature of the narrative conversation is the 
similarity of 25:35-36 to Test Joseph 1:5-7: similar emphases, examples, 
patterns of vocabulary, phrase and sentence length, rhythmical forms and 
style are found in both. In the second half of the conversation (25:37-40; 
25:44-46) there are again balancing sections; and again, during the 
repetition, the tendency is to shorten. Variation on repetition is characteristic 
of narrative parables. The variations stimulate interest, as does change in 
vocabulary, as dinkovrioanev indicates??? at the end of the conversation 
(25:34). The rhythmic interest?! again is strong, as it is in vv32-33. 

This is a Greek pattern of narrative. It is continuous with vv32-33, 
beautifully constructed, with elegant rhythms and well-timed variations, 
especially in the final alteration in 25:34. The alliterations are striking and 
very frequent. It is traditional material but cannot entirely be dissociated 
from the work of the final redactor. In the conversations there are strong 
Matthean elements, especially in vv34, 40, 41, 45 and 46. The narrative 
uses ‘flashbacks’, and the imagery strengthens the impression that this is 
intended as a literary climax. 


4. What is the Criterion of Judgment? 
Catchpole??? notes that the six typical acts of kindness іп 25:31ff belong to 
a deeply rooted tradition evidenced in and binding together Jewish and non- 
Jewish material. 
(i) Feeding the hungry 
This responsibility spans Oriental societies in antiquity,2”? became a centre 
of popular Stoic philosophy (Cum esuriente panem suum dividat),?”* was 
found in moral fables,?75 and in Jewish writings took the form ‘Feed your 
enemy if he hungers'.??6 To do this was a feature of dmAdtn¢ (Test Issachar 
3.8); it was a form of fulfilling the Law of God (Test Issachar 5:1; 7:5). 
Care for the hungry was for Ignatius a test of religion, a test which his 
opponents failed (Ignatius Smyr 6:2). 


270 Cranfield, Diakonia, 275ft. 

?71 Burney. 5t Matthew XXV, 31-46. 
272 Catchpole, Poor on Earth, 389ff. 
273 Goppelt, TDNT, 6.13. 

274 Seneca, Ad Luc, 95.51. 

275 Babrius, 46. 

276 Prov 25:21. 
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(ii) Giving the thirsty a drink 

Behm quotes the following $00гсеѕ:277 the Egyptian Book of the Dead, 125: 
“I have pleased God by something which He loves: I have given bread to the 
bungry and water to the thirsty"; M Ex 14:19: "The son was hungry; the 
father gave him to eat; he was thirsty, and he gave him to drink." 
Honoured, even when it was resented (Babrius, 141:4), such care was 
enshrined in proverbs (Rom 12:20; Prov 25:21). 

(iii) Taking the stranger in 

Hospitality marked ancient literature with an often religious concern for the 
stranger.278 The motives for this could be mixed: Cicero, De Officiis 
2:18(64). But in both classical and Jewish-Christian literature hospitality 
was approved of and taught (Babrius 106). Openness of hospitality was 
encouraged (Test Zebulun 6.4)??? both at personal and institutional?89 
levels. Its practice in early Christianity and the motives for it have been 
fully researched, with specific reference to the interpretation of Mt 25:35-40 
in the Early Church, and particularly in the work of Chrysostom.??! The 
motivation included Christological, eschatological and anthropological 
elements.?8? 

(iv) Clothing the naked 

The passage quoted above from the Testament of Zebulun has significant 
connections of vocabulary with Mt 25:31ff. The connection is made between 
clothing the naked and the two Verbs omAayxviCopar and &Aedw. There is 
the Adverb d8Lakp( vos; and the motivation: €& àv ó Beos mapéxet. In 
Tobit 1:16 and 4:16, as Catchpole comments,?®? the associations of the 
action are éAeqpuooóvn, Sikaootvn and dyadorroıla. 

(v) Visiting the sick 

The overcoming of the fear of sickness?®* in the ancient world was an 
important social factor. It made possible a fresh awareness of the sick 
person's needs (Babrius 121 presents the humorous side of this).285 There 
is evidence of sick-visiting societies (Gen R 13:16) and of great personal 
sacrifice in caring for the sick (Pliny, Letters, 7.19). God is referred to as the 
‘visitor of the sick’ (Test Joseph 1:4-7; Gen R 8:13), without the 
consequence being drawn that there is a related human responsibility. The 
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response of divine mercy to those merciful to the sick is clearly stated (Lev 
R 34:1). 

(vi) Going to the prisoner 286 

The first expression used here, ђ\Әатє ттрб< pe (see Test Joseph 1:6), may 
suggest, as in the parable in Lev R 14:2, that 'someone comes and releases 
him and takes him out from there'. If so, the activity commended might be 
illustrated from a wealth of legal defences offered for the innocent (Pliny, 
Letters, 7:6) and the helpless (Cicero, De Officiis, П 24 (85)). 

From these six examples it is evident that the standard of judgment in 
25:31-46 is recognizable as of universal validity. That would have been true 
in Matthew's day. What is taught here was taught in the schools, by 
philosophers, politicians, rabbis and jurists. The standard of judgment was 
also related to ideals of living, some recognizably similar or even identical 
with the ethical vocabulary in Matthew's Gospel. The motivation behind the 
actions advocated was variable, and where the motivation was systematically 
examined, humanitarian as well as religious grounds were recognized. To 
this extent recent studies of Matthew which have distinguished the traditions 
of secular teaching from kerygmatic moral teaching??? may not meet the 
mind of Matthew. An association of humanitarian and kerygmatic concerns 
in the discussion of ethical behaviour could be part of early Christian 
propaganda, teaching and preaching. That is evident from Justin and could 
have been the case also in Matthew. 

A connection must now be made between the universal validity of the 
criteria in 25:31ff and the matter considered earlier, the universal character of 
the judgment. There is little doubt that Matthew wished to avoid a view of 
the final judgment which assumed that before the judgment throne those in 
the church were safe and all others were not, that all were judged and 
condemned apart from consideration of moral and ethical issues. There is 
little doubt that Matthew wished to focus on the Christian church the light 
of a judgment no less fierce than that which which faced all their 
contemporaries. What better way of achieving both ends than to provide 
common criteria for both. Moreover 25:31-46 does more than establish 
common criteria. It assumes a knowledge of the criteria. All are conversant 
with them. They know what is expected of them, and that is true whether 
they are sheep or goats, whether they are inside the church or outside the 
church, whether they are Jews or Gentiles. The judgment can be universal 
because the criteria of judgment are known by all. 

Given a connection between the universal validity of the criteria and the 
universal character of the Final Judgment, how would Matthew have 
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understood the relationship between judgment and the Son of Man (24:31)? 
Via is cautious on this point: *Non-disciples are responsible to the norm of 
love, not because all human beings as human beings have been given an 
effective primordial revelation, but because as human beings the Son of Man 
is present in the poor in specific concrete situations in such as way as to 
evoke from the nations the capacity to transcend self-interest and act for the 
oppressed.'?38 This would establish a strongly Christological basis for 
Matthean ethics. It would also modify any impression that ‘salvation is by 
works’. It is the grace of the Son of Man which evokes right action. 

One need not doubt either contention. The Christological and the 
eschatological justification of ethics in Matthew are well supported in both 
primary and secondary sources. But to regard Matthew's ethics as only 
Christologically and not also theologically motivated is to assume for 
Matthew an anachronistic precision. A theological motivation is certainly 
possible according to the Sermon on the Mount (5:45). A precise theoretical 
distinction between Christologically and theologically based ethics would 
not have seemed necessary. It might of course be argued that the Early 
Church was intent primarily on drawing lines between the ékkAno(a and 
external society. That undoubtedly made Christological considerations 
extremely important. It did so for many parts of the New Testament. But 
was Matthew at one with other parts of the New Testament on that issue? 
Might that not be an assumption which needs to be tested? 

There might of course be Christological advantage in arguing that what 
Christ proclaimed as the will of the Father was also recognizably in tune 
with the most widely regarded human ideals. If Matthew did not make a 
precise theological/Christological distinction regarding the justification for 
right behaviour, he could perhaps have claimed for Jesus Christ an authority 
based on the moral law as well as that based on the Jewish law. His 
authority could be recognized by the rabbi and the teacher, and the centurion. 
It would have meant the capturing of ethical idealism for Christian 
commitment and service. 

But before the question about Matthew's justification of Christian ethics 
can be answered, there is a further puzzle regarding the text which needs a 
solution. The text is highly ambiguous at a crucial point. The criteria are 
clear; but how they are to be applied depends on an ambiguous phrase. Is it 
simply that the sheep have given service to their neighbours and the goats 
did not? Are the criteria applied in that way: knowing them is not enough; it 
is putting them into practice that counts? Via sees a difficulty in this. The 
text does not make clear that the failure of the goats consisted in a failure to 
act. In the second part of conversation the goats reply (25:44): ттбтє oe 
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eildonev meiwüóvra ў 8ubGvra тү Eévov rj yupvov Ñ doler п év puiaki 
kat ov OG nkovrjoauév oot; 25:44 could of course be taken to mean that at 
no point had they served the needy: they had failed in practice to meet the 
standards of mercy. But the question is ambiguous; the emphasis could be 
elsewhere. The text could mean: of course they had served the needs of those 
who were hungry and thirsty; on what occasion then had they failed so as to 
leave the Son of Man hungry or thirsty? Whichever of the two 
interpretations is assumed, the reader is left with a good deal of work to do. 
If the first is assumed, that at no point had they served the needy, why is the 
question framed in terms of failing to serve the Son of Man? If the second 
interpretation is assumed, the reader has to find a reason for the rejection, the 
eternal rejection, of the goats. 

The reader of Matthew's Gospel would by this stage be well prepared to 
handle such an ambiguity. In the parable of The Unforgiving Servant the 
reader had already met a discursive response to a straightforward question. 
There a hint of an answer was offered for reflection: forgiveness is not 
enougb; it has to be forgiveness 'from the heart'. Perhaps the reader of The 
Sheep and the Goats is expected to react similarly; what is required, above 
all, is careful reflection. 

The problem in 25:31ff is further complicated by a common factor in the 
reactions of the sheep and the goats. As far as recognizing the presence of 
the Son of Man was concerned, they both failed. Neither had recognized him. 
Does this perhaps confirm that there must have been some hidden difference 
between the two groups, some difference of motivation or attitude which 
caused the one to be blessed and the other cursed? There have been many 
different explanations of this common factor. They can be discussed in 
terms of whether or not the needy were missionaries and whether they were 
recognizable. In that case the issue becomes not one of recognizing the 
presence of the Son of Man but one of recognizing the status of the 
missionaries. Court suggests that we should understand the text in that way: 
the hungry and the needy are Christian missionaries representing Christ, but 
not part of a well-organized mission from an established сһигсһ.28 The 
righteous and the unrighteous would be as surprised at being held 
accountable for their reaction to these missionaries as we might be to find 
ourselves judged by our behaviour to Jehovah's Witnesses in our modern 
multi-faith society; those who are Christian missionaries today may well be 
conscious of an authenticating commission; those who do or do not receive 
them could well be bewildered by the multitude of religions they hear, and 
fail to recognize any of them as having ultimate authority. That might have 
been the problem addressed in Mt 25:31ff. The surprise which Matthew 25 
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has in store for the reader is that the pagan world might actually have formed 
a relationship with Jesus through their acts of love toward these, the ‘least’ 
of his followers. As Via notes, Court is assuming that although the 
missionaries were disciples they were not recognized as disciples. Which 
means, as Via correctly maintains, that the sheep must have shown acts of 
love toward their visitors not because they recognized them as disciples but 
out of human kindness.?? They did so because their visitors were human 
beings in need. That is why they inherited eternal life. We are back to a 
picture of caring love expected from all for all, and a judgment pronounced 
according to the actual demonstration of that love or the failure to 
demonstrate it. 

As Klein has suggested in relation to Mt 25:31ff, that kind of judgment 
by works is curiously out of step with attitudes commended in some other 
sections of Matthew. Other sections set different priorities or establish 
different emphases in defining Christian responsibility. Moreover Mt 
25:31ff not merely presents criteria for judgment, but exclusive, overriding 
criteria for judgment. The criteria decide our eternal fate. 

We have therefore a number of problems. We have an ambiguity in the 
text at a very crucial point (25:44): we are not sure if the goats had usually 
served their neighbours’ needs and had only failed on one or two occasions, 
or whether they had consistently and entirely failed to do so. We have an 
unexplained factor in the insistence on the presence of the Son of Man, a 
presence unrecognized by any of the participants. We have unresolved 
tensions with material elsewhere in Matthew. In an apparently vital area of 
Christian understanding, on which our eternal fate depends, a central 
ambiguity remains. 

Via's solution hinges on a parallel from drama. We must recognize the 
position of the reader who follows the drama and knows more than the 
participants in the drama.??! Like the reader of Aeschylus’ Agamemnon who 
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knows what will happen and hears the menace in Clytemnestra's speech of 
welcome to her husband and shudders as the scarlet carpet is unrolled, the 
reader of Mt 25:31f knows more than the participants in the Final Judgment. 
Thus the reader is placed in a situation of tension. He or she is called on to 
fulfil, as the sheep did, the principle of non-calculating love. We are not to 
let our left hand know what our right hand is doing. But the reader also 
knows what the sheep did not; the reader knows the real character of brother 
and sister. The reader does not know how that brother or sister will be judged 
(13:30). But he or she does know that the Son of Man is present in them. 
The reader is therefore being called to be as ‘ethical’ as the sheep, but cannot 
be as ‘innocent’. We are to act at our own risk for the good of others 
without calculating rewards; but we act in the knowledge that the 
transcendent is in fact present in them. Can anyone be as non-calculating, as 
lacking in self-interest as that? The Matthean drama asks that question and 
offers that blend of understanding maturity and selfless non-calculation as a 
genuine possibility now, in the now of the realized eschaton, as well as a 
quality given and achieved only ultimately in the future, at the future 
eschaton. 

This is to credit Matthew with great subtlety of mind and understanding. 
Perhaps Via is correct in that. At least that is perhaps to err on the right 
side. So often interpreters have berated Matthew for crass and vindictive 
moralizing, whereas our work has shown the Gospel to be thoughtful and 
responsible. A more positive view of Matthew’s ethical understanding at 
least deserves exploration. It does seem possible that part of the solution to 
these problems lies in the function of the fictional narrative. To take the 
ending as an example: it is surely correct for a modern scholar writing on the 
subject of Judgment in the New Testament to distinguish between a 
proclamation of judgment and a parable of judgment. The distinction is not 
easily defined: sometimes the parable will be virtually a mashal confronting 
the hearer with the certainty of disaster, at other times it can be a challenge 
to new life, though couched in terms of hell-fire. 


(iv) Its Distinctiveness within the History of Parables 

The position of The Sheep and the Goats helps to suggest its place within 
that compass. It is the last piece of teaching in Matthew, and Matthew must 
have seen it primarily as ‘Gospel’. Otherwise presumably Matthew would 
not have given it pride of place at the end of the final discourse. To that 
extent Via is correct. A Christian response to the challenge of the Gospel is 
a genuine possibility now. Via is also correct that our response evolves 
from a confrontation with the text, with its promise of the presence of the 
Son of Man in need and helplessness, and with the stark alternatives of 
reward and punishment. Via may also be right that the narrative is framed in 
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such a way as to touch our certainties with nagging question marks. 
Whether Matthew would have seen this concluding narrative with the eyes of 
a classical dramatist, playing on his readers having greater knowledge than 
the participants, is not quite so clear. Perhaps the detail within the narrative 
is more the result of putting traditional material together than of a classical 
dramatist' s touch. 

That leaves the question which Klein raised. The parable of The Sheep and 
the Goats has all the signs of climactic literary intention. The writer drew 
from traditions parallel to those of 1 Enoch, replacing the Son of Man 
logion Mt 19:27f/Lk 22:20. To take its place Matthew produced a fictional 
narrative, concluding the eschatological discourse, the fifth and last of the 
five great discourses. The writer used collatio, metaphor, alliteration, 
metrical interest, balance and variation. The writer used the schema of a 
Warning Vision with its magnificent central conversation. In the Vision 
were presented as central and decisive universally valid criteria, acceptable 
and recognized across the ancient civilizations. From these elements a 
fictional narrative was created which contains puzzling and ambiguous 
elements, provocative and startling challenges. But perhaps Matthew did 
more than that. Perhaps, even more significantly than Klein has suggested, 
Matthew took the tradition of 'salvation by works', and incorporated that 
tradition in a narrative which was linked with the Passion Narrative, and 
which was capable of providing a frame for all the traditions of Christ's 
teaching available to him. To what extent the frame was the product of a 
sharp theological perception of the issues, theological, ecclesiological, 
Christological, or an intuitive perception of relationships within the 
material, is not clear. 


(v) The Parable and its Place in Matthean Redaction 

It might be argued that the claims made for 25:31ff are too great to be 
sustained in a historical perspective. When early Christian thinking can be 
seen to be groping in the primary stages of theological and ethical enquiry, 
could Mt 25:31ff represent so advanced a project? An integration of the 
available material, never mind the assimilation of current theological ideas, 
seems far-fetched enough. But before the latter claims are dismissed out of 
hand, it has to be remembered that it was Mt 25:31f that provided no less a 
theologian than Chrysostom, working in Syrian Antioch, with the main 
impulses for his theological system.??? Not the least significant of the 
areas worked at by Chrysostom was this inference: if the ‘least’ are the 
hungry and poor of the world, and Jesus the Judge is recognized as one with 
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them, then service to the hungry and the poor has a Christological basis. 
This became Chrysostom's leading motif: 


Die bedeutendste und am direktesten auf Matth 25:31-46 bezogene Leitidee ist 
die der Passio und Redemptio continuata. Sie bildet das eigentliche Proprium 
der Auslegung des Chrysostomos das bei keinem anderen Vater der 
griechischen Kirche zu belegen ist. Zentrum seiner von Matth. 25,31-46 
geformten Aussagen ist die Überzeugung, daB der Auferstandene sein 
Erlósungswerk in der Gegenwart fortsetzt. Er ist heute als Hungernder und 
Dürstender unter uns, weil er nach unserem Heil hungert und dürstet. Er ist 
heute als leidender Mensch unter uns, weil er alle Menschen zur Offenheit 
füreinander, zur Barmherzigkeit, zum wahren Menschsein führen will.293 


That is not to say that this represents Matthew's own position. But it 
indicates how Matthew's work stimulated a theologian of a later generation 
to make sense of Christ's identification of himself with the poor of the 
world theologically and Christologically. Chrysostom's thought is part of 
the extensive Wirkungsgeschichte of Mt 25:31ff. 

If Matthew created this Warning Vision from traditional material as the 
concluding parable of the fifth discourse, it is interesting to enquire how 
25:31ff relates to the Gospel structure with its five discourses and to other 
concluding parables. 25:31 ff balances the Beatitudes and the opening logia of 
the Sermon on the Mount (especially 5:13-16): those who hear are to be 
light for the world; all should see their good works and glorify our Father in 
Heaven. The parable of The Two Houses summarized within the teaching of 
Jesus’ wisdom from biblical and secular sources, interpreted by God’s Son, 
thus endorsing the universal authority of the teacher and the decisive 
character of the Son’s revelation. 

But it is in relation to the Passion Narrative that the full significance of 
25:31ff can be grasped. The proximity of the Passion Narrative enabled the 
Son of Man once more to be seen as the one who suffers. The one who will 
judge was himself unjustly judged. So 25:31ff anticipates the thrust of the 
Great Commission in 28:18-20, with its emphasis on the Jesus of the past 
as the Lord of the present and the future, going with his disciples in their 
mission to all nations. The parable of The Sheep and the Goats can be seen 
as distinctive among the summary parables. It is a summary par excellence, 
holding together as a narrative fiction many elements which have been 
presented within the structure of the Gospel as a whole, and particularly 
within the pattern of the four concluding parables. 
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Few parables in the Synoptic Gospels conclude discourses. In addition to 
the four already examined, the three other possible texts are 11:16-19, 
12:43-45 and 18:14-15. Bultmann treats the first of these as the conclusion 
of a scholastic apothegm.??^ The pericope of the Baptist's question (Mt 
11:2-6/Lk 7:18-23), followed by Christ's testimony to the Baptist (Mt 
11:7-11/Lk 7:24-28), leads to the parable of The Children's Games, its 
interpretative logion in Mt 11:18f/Lk 7:33f, and to the Wisdom saying in 
Mt 11:19c/Lk 7:25. The apothegm as a whole concerns John the Baptist and 
Jesus. 

It is usual to treat the extended section 11:1-19 as interpreted by means of 
the apothegmatic Wisdom saying Mt 11:19c/Lk 7:25; Luke's ато тоу 
Tékvov auriis?? approves Wisdom's envoys on the grounds??6 of those 
who accept their message, and Matthew’s ато тфу Epywv aurns??? 
identifies Jesus’ works of healing as those of Wisdom herself.??? But this 
is to oversimplify the complicated textual??? and traditio-historical character 
of this passage.??? In the case of the Matthean Wisdom apothegm it is 
possible that it is pre-Matthean in its present form, for the following 
reasons: 1) If the exclusive identification of Jesus? works with Wisdom's is 
the contribution of Matthew, then should Matthew not have been more 
careful to distinguish the disciples’ works in 10:8 from Wisdom’s, since the 
latter are (Diff Lk 9:1-5) parallel to Jesus’ own (11:5)? Would Matthew not 
have noticed that this further identification would be destructive of any 
Christological claim implied in 11:273°! 2) If on the other hand the 
identification of Jesus’ works with Wisdom's was already a part of the 
Matthean Q tradition, then the Q Wisdom apothegm would already have had 
a natural reference to 11:7-11, that is, to John's works as well as Jesus'; 
ато THY épyov abTíjs would already have meant what it does in the final 
Matthean form: ‘by Wisdom's works in the variety of their expression 
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through John and Jesus'.39? 3) The parallel between John and Jesus was 
probably a part of the Q tradition. The half verse which would disturb that 
parallelism, Mt 11:11b/Lk 7:28b, was almost certainly qualified in some 
earlier traditions, as Lk 7:29-30 suggests. The additions between 11:7-11 
and 11:16-19 have the further effect of modifying the phrase in Mt 11:11b: 
© uukpórepos Ev Tf BaciAe(q TOV olpavav peiCwv abro depreciates the 
position of John; 11:12-14 reinstates him.39? 

If the present text and position of Mt 11:19c were pre-Matthean, this 
would allow the following traditio-historical hypothesis. The Q stratum 
which Matthew shares with Luke stressed the continuity of the work of 
John the Baptist and Jesus as envoys of Wisdom (see Lk 11:29-30 and Mt 
21:32). A pre-Matthean editing of Q modified this in favour of a unique 
Christological position for Jesus (11:19c meaning ‘mighty works’, as in 
11:2). This was reversed by the addition of a distinctive form of 11:12-15 
and the Woes of 11:20-24; these were related to vv1-14 through their double 
references to works of power and the Day of Judgment. Thus in the final 
form of the Gospel the modification of John's position in 11:11b is only a 
qualification in one respect of John's status; that in the Kingdom honour 
belongs to those who realize the Kingdom's values in their own lives. Since 
(11:12-14) John has done this par excellence, he lays claim to the 
succession of Wisdom's envoys as few can, although of course he remains 
in the position of an Elijah.??^ The significance of this reversal in 
Matthew's final editing work will be seen at a later stage. 

The parable of The Children's Games is complicated by textual and 
structural problems. These concern the extent of the parallelism between 
vv 16f and vv18f30 and the unexpected features in the order of words in v17 
and у18.306 It is further complicated by the language of the parable, 
especially the words kaßnuevors, dyopais and mpooówvobvra.90? There is 
also the appearance of 6 viös Tod avdpwrou іп 11:19,308 with what appears 
to be a reference to the Son of Man which is decisively present. 

A curious feature of the parable and its context is the high density of 
possible Aesopian allusions in Matthew 11:7-19. Flusser offers a 
considerable list: the Aesopian associations with Herod Antipas, which 
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suggest the picture of the kdAanos and the раћака, and the parable itself 
with its numerous parallels in Aesopian writings, as well as in rabbinic and 
Epicurean writings.’ These suggest to Flusser a common centre for The 
Children's Games comparison, that of ‘inconsistency’ (Wankelmütigkeit), 
and an origin for Jewish ‘classic’ parables which brings together the moral 
concerns of a variety of contemporary traditions in the Hellenistic period. It 
is an example of the confluence of Jewish parables and popular philosophy. 

Originally 11:19 may have linked John and Jesus together, at the same 
time as distinguishing their life-styles. ó vids той dvßpwrou would then 
have been a general expression, enabling Jesus to avoid the public and 
explicit claim to prophetic authority on the one hand or direct humiliation 
in admitting how he had been criticized on the other.?!? If that was the 
force of the logion, and the parable was associated originally with that 
logion, then the parable could have hinted humorously?!! at the 
inconsistency of those who criticized now one and now the other for quite 
different reasons, when their vocations were one and the same. It would 
have underlined the differences between John and Jesus: John did not come 
eating and drinking, and they say ‘a Demon’. A son of man comes eating 
and drinking and they say ‘Look! A glutton and a drunkard, an associate of 
tax-collectors and sinners’.3!? It would have associated the inconsistency of 
their hearers with the attitudes which children display in their games. It 
would have hinted at the hearers’ lack of perception and good sense, also 
shared by the children in the parable. 

Unfortunately the difficulties of text, structure and vocabulary make this 
reconstruction only a tentative reading of the parable. The point of the 
parable in Matthew is anything but clear. It could concern capricious 
behaviour or incompatible wishes?!? on the part of some hearers, perhaps 
particular hearers such as the Jews, or in the case of the Q community ‘this 
generation'. Alternatively it could be designed to expose self-righteousness 
on a much wider level: ‘We piped to you and you did not dance; we wailed 
and you did not mourn.' The picture would then be of children pronouncing 
judgment on their peers.?!* 

There is also a possible set of associations between the ascetic John and 
the wailing children, the celebrating Son of Man and the flute-players; the 
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parable provides for John and Jesus symbolic counterparts. That these 
counterparts appear in the reverse order (flute-players/mourners: John/Jesus) 
only serves to strengthen the suspicion that all is not as clear as it might 
be. The Particle yáp (v18) linking parable and logion makes the symbolic 
interpretation all the more probable; why should one call for festivity and 
there be no response, and another for mourning, again with no response? 
Because John was an ascetic whereas Jesus was festive. So John becomes 
the one who calls for mourning and finds no response, and Jesus the one 
who calls for joy, again without success. Both are rejected, and the parable 
becomes a story of the rejection of Wisdom in all her forms.?!? Is that a 
plea for humble realism, or is it a plea for wider sympathies? Wisdom 
means humility; or Wisdom means recognizing diverse forms of divine 
activity. Or could the Particle yap strengthen the association between what 
this generation expects and what John and Jesus provide? The *we' of the 
parable are ‘this generation’ and the ‘you’ are the prophets who disappoint 
us: your voices are discrepant and strange. 

As far as the text of Matthew is concerned, some of these possibilities are 
less helpful than others. The text of 11:1-19 has developed an important set 
of links between the work of Jesus and the work of John, not least because 
both suffer persecution and rejection. So it is unlikely that the voices of 
John and Jesus should be heard as discrepant. They may be different, but 
they are not contradictory. Better, they are complementary. Both present the 
Kingdom of Heaven and its righteousness, albeit from different points of 
view. The symbolism of the parable is seen to support that conclusion; the 
Jesus and the John traditions are to be seen together; differing traditions are 
not necessarily exclusive traditions. We can conclude: first, with virtual 
certainty, that Matthew did not create the scholastic apothegm, or at the very 
least did not position the parable at its end; second, that there is a strong 
likelihood that the context prior to the parable and apothegm was extended 
beyond them into a larger complex, in harmony with a general emphasis on 
the work of John the Baptist and Jesus. This may have happened before the 
final Matthean composition. It is also possible to conclude that behind 
11:16-19 there is an ancient parable which keys into popular moral 
instruction, and that these links influenced the way in which the parable was 
eventually placed in the discussion about Wisdom. The style of the parable 
has many remarkable features. This means that in its present context it 
operates both imaginatively and symbolically: imaginatively it offers the 
mirror of childishness and immaturity in which to see our pretence and 
insincerity; symbolically it challenges us to see the work of Wisdom in its 
wholeness and variety. 


315 Cotter, Children, 302-303. 
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This parable, if parable it is,’!6 appears in very similar wording in Mt 
12:43-45 and Lk 11:24-26,? but in slightly different positions within 
those Gospels. In Matthew it precedes the Marcan parallel on obedience and 
belonging to God’s family (Mt 12:46-50/Mk 3:31-35) and follows the attack 
on the yeved movnpd?318 for its failure to emulate the Gentiles (Mt 12:38- 
42/Lk 11:29-32). The parable in Matthew is a warning to ‘this generation’ 
of the dangers attending all who withhold obedience. In Luke, by contrast, 
the parable precedes the attack on this generation (Lk 12:29-32) and follows 
the ‘binding of the strong man’ (Lk 12:22-23). This gives the parable an 
individual reference. It concerns the fate of an individual who, once 
exorcized, does not prepare himself against the devil’s return. 

The form of the parable is in Matthew three clear subsections, with 
rhythmically interesting phrases and four examples of alliteration. The style 
is that of the fable, and a fable which in part is told in the language of 
Hellenistic (Wisdom) literature.?!? Its argument is that of the fable The 
Fox and the Hedgehog,*® which ends: ‘If you take them away, another lot 
will come, all hungry....’ It therefore could be a Jewish Wisdom Narrative 
which Q has given an eschatological context. 

It stands in the close proximity of the parables of The Kingdom, The 
House and The Strong Man. They are a reply to the charge that Jesus’ 
exorcisms are Beelzebub’s work. Originally they may have challenged the 
hearers to see the danger in which they placed themselves by ascribing 
Jesus’ work to Beelzebub.??! They might appear as simply a defence: they 
are saying that family and civil strife are self-destructive; so Jesus is 
replying that if his exorcisms were Beelzebub's work, then it would be a 
case of Satan trying to oust Satan; from that point of view they are a 
defence offered by Jesus for his activities. If, however, originally they 
belonged within a context in which Jesus spoke of the Spirit’s powerful 


316 Luz, Matthdus, 1/2 281, ‘ob es ursprünglich eine exorzistische 
Anweisung oder ein Gleichnis war'; Bócher, Christus, 17. 

317 Jeremias, Parables, 197-198. 

318 Lithrmann, Redaktion, 32ff; Schónle, Johannes, 105-106; Gundry, 
Matthew, 247; Luz, Matthäus, 1/2 276f. 

319 The language in this passage is not necessarily to be regarded as 
Palestinian (see Jeremias, Parables, 197): oxoAdlw = be vacant (Beare, Matthew, 
283; Schenk, Sprache, 371); advadtmavo.s (Jer 6:16; see Deutsch, Wisdom, 135- 
136); б” avvSpwv тӧтшу (Arndt and Gingrich, 75-76). However, see Tobit 8:3; 
11:5-15, and Sanders, Synoptic Gospels, 263. 

320 Aristotle, Rhet 2.20 

321 Yates, Spirit, 22-46. This is one of the perspectives in which the material 
discussed by Ziesler, Presence, needs to be assessed. 
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presence at work within his own activities, then the parables (see the logion 
Mt 12:32/Mk 3:29; Lk 12:10) were a warning rather than a defence; the 
hearers, if they deny the work of the Spirit, stand before the abyss of an 
unremitting judgment??? 

In Q the polemical element of the three parables has three further features 
(Mt 12:27/Lk 11:19; Mt 12:28/Lk 11:20; Mt 12:30/Lk 11:23). The three 
parables are extended by a reference to Jewish exorcists,?? to the arrival of 
the Kingdom,3?* and to the irreconcilable character of the conflict.325 In 
this way the Q parables focus on the involvement of the hearers in the 
immediate conflict between God’s Kingdom and Satan. In Luke the conflict 
is illustrated further by means of the parable of The Unclean Spirit (11:24- 
26); the nature of the conflict is such that unless the evil is replaced by the 
good, evil has the last word. 

In Mark the parables answer the charge against Jesus of madness and 
possession (Mk 3:21-22) and confront the Jerusalem scribes with the 
perilous character of their error; they risk blasphemy against the Spirit.??6 

In Matthew the parables function in a different way. The writer has quoted 
Isaiah’s prophecy of the sending of the Spirit upon the gentle victor (12:18- 
21) and follows the parables with references to different forms of evil 
(12:33-36), so that the conflict is presented in Matthew as a conflict 
between evil and God's Spirit. To reject God's spirit is fatal?" the 
Kingdom ‘cannot stand’. (Resonances of Mt 7:24-27 may be heard here; to 
refuse the way of the Kingdom is to build on the sand, to accept it is to be 
securely founded on the rock.) If Mt 12:33ff is to be related to this overall 
conflict, then it must be in terms of the battle within each individual 
between good and evil. 12:33f appears to have been introduced by Matthew 
with this in mind; if so, there is a strong likelihood that Matthew intended 
the group of logia dealing with good and bad fruit, good and bad speech, 
good and bad resources, to be heard in that overall context; they are part of 
the conflict between God's Spirit and evil. Inner struggles are part of the 
great struggle between God's Spirit and evil. The three Beelzebub parables 
are seen as part of that inner conflict. 

322 Yates, Spirit, 47-64; Reiser, Gerichtspredigt, 311. 

323 Böcher, Christus. 

324 Yates, Spirit, 85-103. On Mt 12:41f/Lk 11:31f, see Reiser, 
Gerichtspredigt, 192-215. 

325 Patte’s method is well suited to this oppositional element: Matthew, 177- 
178; see also Hill, Matthew, 217. 

326 Yates, Spirit. 1-64: Fuchs, Entwicklung: Gaston. Beelzebub; Dunn. Jesus 
and the Spirit, 44-49. 

327 Cope, Matthew, 36; for recent discussions of the sin against the Holy 
Spirit, see Luz, Matthäus, 1/2 251-271. 
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The Matthean parable of The Unclean Spirit could therefore have followed 
with great appropriateness at 12:37. The reason why it does not do so must 
be that the parable's associations, either in its pre-Matthean context or 
because Matthew created the associations, are with ‘this evil generation’ (see 
12:39,45d). As Matthew understands the parable, it is not just that the 
power of evil is in conflict with God's Spirit; it is that ‘this generation’ is 
caught up in the struggle. Mt 12:38ff underlines this, particularly if the 
interpretation of the sign of Jonah takes up the theme of conflict;??8 the 
Ninevites amd the Queen of the South will rise up in judgment on ‘this 
generation'. 

The position of the parable of The Unclean Spirit at 12:43f may or may 
not be due to Matthew's editorial work. If the overall pattern of conflict 
between the Kingdom and evil goes back to Q, and if the association of the 
parable with this generation's failure to guard against evil goes back to Q as 
well, then the position of the parable in Matthew 12 could reflect its 
original place in the form of Q known to Matthew. 12:43-45 could be a 
further example of Q material ending with a parable. 

But, be that as it may, that was probably not how Matthew saw the 
matter. Matthew probably saw the section as concluding at 12:50 rather than 
at 12:45. In the context of Matthew's warning about this generation's 
failure and of the preceding logia on good and evil behaviour (12:33-35), 
The Unclean Spirit is linked into Mt 12:46-50 with the apothegm on ‘doing 
the Father's will’. This concludes the sequence. Mt 12:50 rather than 12:43- 
45 is the climax to the section. But that conclusion is by no means 
necessarily foreign to the Q material. The emphasis on doing the Father's 
will, rather than claiming allegiance to a family, appears also in Lk 11:27- 
28, and could be part of that same Q sequence. Matthew's continuation of 
the action as far as the Marcan material about the family of Jesus (12:46-48) 
could therefore reflect how Matthew read the Q material rather than being an 
adjustment of the material to point to a fresh conclusion. 12:43-45 may not 
represent an example of Q material concluding with a parable. That is not to 
deny that Matthew contributed anything to his use of the Q material. The 
parable of The Unclean Spirit may have been primarily in Q a warning 
against unrepentant refusal of the eschatological signs. In Matthew, the 
dualistic scheme is given a fresh ethical element (12:33-37).229 The 
Matthean parable of The Unclean Spirit appears to say: the most important 
safeguard against the power of evil is the development of those patterns of 
life which express the will of God and the powers of the Kingdom. 


328 Kirchgässner, Mt 12,40; Reiser, Gerichtspredigt, 192-206 
329 For an example of ethical dualism, see Mattila, 40246. 537. 
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We can formulate the following conclusions: 1) that The Unclean Spirit 
may have concluded a section in Q, although that is not necessarily the case, 
and certainly in Matthew's Gospel The Unclean Spirit was part of a longer 
section which extended well beyond the parable; 2) that the Matthean form 
of The Unclean Spirit is open to a dualistic interpretation only in so far as 
this takes account of ethical responsibility; 3) that the four parables in this 
section have shifted in their functions according to their various contexts; 
originally (and possibly also in Mark) The Kingdom, The House and The 
Strong Man probed the existence of Jesus’ opponents at its roots; in Q they 
explored the immediate conflict situation in which the Christian community 
found itself; in Matthew they deepen the hearers’ appreciation of what is 
involved in practical responsibilities; they hint at the nature of the conflict 
in which followers of the humble victor find themselves engaged. The 
Matthean narratives have developed a function in which the metaphors create 
shifting images of danger and disintegration; they warn that failures and 
disasters in the past can happen again. 


G. The Sheep Mt 18:12-14/Lk 13:4-6/Thomas 107 


The parable of The Sheep concludes the first half of the discourse in Mt 
18 and opens the chapter of parables in Lk 15.330 These two versions can 
probably be traced back to a common similitude about a shepherd recovering 
a sheep and celebrating its return.??! But the versions cannot be traced back 
with any certainty regarding exact form or context. Nor can they be traced 
back to a common source without the hypothesis of several stages in the 
history of that tradition. There were probably several intermediate stages 
between the Gospels and Q.33? In the case of Matthew the intermediate 


330 Schulz, Q, 387ff. 

331 Lambrecht, Treasure, 39-49; but see 186-187. Also Schnider, Verlorenen 
Schaf; Arai, Verlorenen Schaf. 

33? The following five points are interesting: 

(i) The opening of the parable: ті üpiv Sorel/tis dvOpomos/€w pue NWWC. 

Although the Lucan form (Lk 15:4) is paralleled in the similitude form, its 
claim to be original here is questioned by some (Jeremias, Sprache, 244; Weder, 
Gleichnisse, 170: ‘traditionell’; Buzy, Brebis, 56). tis dvOpwmos appears Mt 2x 
Diff Lk (Mt 7:9; 12:11: the npófarov logion). 

ті орї oker Schenk, Sprache, 197. Schenk argues that all Mt 6x should be 
translated by an Imperative because of their judicial background (the hearer is to 
make up his or her mind: see 26:66). This would affect the character of the 
parable in 18:12-14; 18:12 should be regarded as a halakhic form rather than as a 
parable (Lührmann, Redaktion, 116f). In my judgment, this is a case where the 
principle of understanding language by its form-critical setting requires much 
more careful handling than Schenk allows. If a fictional narrative encourages 
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reflection towards a decision, then to treat ті Upiv oket as requiring a decision 
could be fundamentally to distort the function of the following narrative. 
Schenk’s attitude here rests on his view of Matthew’s approach to Law; this we 
criticized on linguistic grounds earlier (p.214 n.135 above). The problem is 
parallel to those examples which we examined in Chapter One, where redaction- 
critical judgments were allowed to override the function of the language in 
smaller Gospel units. Furthermore Schenk’s decision to treat 21:28 as 
redactional is based on another kind of literary redaction-critical assumption. We 
shall argue at 21:28 that the phrase is probably traditional (see below, p.391; 
note the Particle бё in 21:28, which has parallels in the MSS at 18:12). 
(ii) obyt Schenk, Sprache, 380. 
Mt 9x: 1x No Par; 1x Par Lk; 2x Diff Mk (Mk ov); 
5x Diff Lk (Lk kai уар, ydp, xat, 2x où) 
Mk 0х: 
Lk 17x: 12x No Par; 2x Diff Mk; 1x Par Mt 
2x Diff (1x Mt où; Ix Mt >*) 
Schenk states that Matthew never uses this as a simple negation. What he does 
not point out is that Mt uses ойу where Luke uses an Interrogative ovxi in the 
same context as the Interrogative oùxí Mt 13:56; and Lk uses the Interrogative 
ovxt where Matthew uses that word only (Lk 6:39b Diff Mt 15:14). 
Gii) параш Schenk, Sprache, 401-410. 
Schenk relates tAavdw to errors resulting from exposure to non-Matthean 
eschatology. The problem is similar to that raised by his noetic view of 
okavéadov, criticized in n.135 above. The possibility of such a narrow 
interpretation of TAavdw is raised by the clutch of uses in ch. 24; this is narrowed 
still further by Schenk in a discussion of Jesus' confrontation with Sadducees; it 
concerns a 'questioning of reward in relation to individual immortality'; this is 
then used as a basis for interpreting the relation of 18:6f,8f and 12-13 (see n.353 
below). Mt 24:24 is the crucial passage and there is no agreement on whether it 
is redactional or not; Weder, Gleichnisse, 171 n.17, argues for, and Schulz, Q, 
387, argues against. Matthew has a tendency to use vocabulary again shortly 
after using it intially from source material. This might be such a case. GThom 
Logion 107 has the root CWP, used in Coptic translations of TAavdv in Mt 
18:12. The Lucan alternative, атоА\оџрі, could be redactional or traditional (see 
Marshall, Luke, 601); it also appears in Mt 18:14. On this association, see 
Ezekiel 34:16. 
(iv) wopevOeis Mt 18:12; Topetetat Lk 15:4. 
Schenk, Sprache, 417; Strecker, Gerechtigkeit, 209; Gundry, Matthew, 647. 
The Participle wopeuOeis is particularly common in Matthew. The issue is 
twofold: whether or not the narrative use should be treated as formulaic; whether 
the association with the Imperative is Matthean redactional. It is Hartman's view 
that the Participle is formulaic: Testimonium Linguae, 5-56; it is an indication of 
the limited linguistic range within which the Synoptics were written. The 
statistics for the Aorist Nominative Participle are: 
Mt 12x: 6x No Par; 3x Diff Mk; 1x No Par or Diff Mk; 1x Par Lk; 1x Diff Lk 
and Par Lk (18:12 topeveTtar) 
Mk 2x: 2x Text? 
Lk 9x: 6x No Par; 2x Diff Mk; Ix Par Mt 
Of these, some are uses with a following Imperative: 
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stages may have involved the creation of a unit, vv10-14; this included the 
parable as encouragement to fulfil the Father's purpose by caring for errant 
individuals.?33 Parallel to this in the history of Luke's text is the 
development, at the pre-Lucan stage, of a unit composed of setting, chreia, 
two short parables and a longer parable as in Lk 13:1-9, stressing the search 
for the lost and joy over their rediscovery.?’* 

The version of the parable in the Gospel of Thomas differs from these two 
in several respects: its narrative form with reference to a past event, its 
description of the one sheep as IINOG, and its emphasis on the trouble 
taken by the shepherd in searching for the sheep;??? its context and features 
of its narration could be part of a gnostic missionary appeal.?3 This does 
not mean that it did not contain elements of an older tradition,??? nor does it 
mean that the significance of GThom Logion 107 is beyond dispute.?? But 
as a Kingdom parable (TANTEPO ECTNTW) and as an apothegmatic 
parable it probably represents later stages in the parable's development. 


Mt бх: Зх No Par; 1x Diff Mk; 1x No Par or Diff Mk; Іх Par Lk 

Mk 2x: 1x Text? 

Lk 5x: 4x No Par; Іх Par Mt 
It would be difficult, on the grounds of these figures, to argue that the Aorist 
Participle of topevopat was redactional in Matthew but not in Luke. The 
permutations given in brief by Schenk underline this point. If it is redactional in 
both, then what promotes the agreement? Presumably a common form of speech. 
But to call a usage 'redactional' is to imply that it is a special and distinctive 
form of speech. 

(v) kai evpwv Lk 15:5. 

Weder, Gleichnisse, 171, suggests that the grammar indicates pre-Lucan usage. 
Alongside the unusual characteristics of the Matthean text, e.g. the grammatical 
use of the numerals, and the dependence of the Lucan text on a ‘double parable’ 
(which again could be pre-Lucan), these five considerations suggest that the 
traditions cannot be traced to a common source without the hypothesis of 
intermediate stages of the tradition. See also the unusual ¿mi + Dative to express 
rejoicing. 

333 The links of v10 with vv12-14 are close: our concern is to be for the life 
of the individual in accordance with the heavenly Father's will. v11 is a later 
gloss, perhaps as early as 2 Clem 2:7, but certainly late 2nd century. 

334 Farmer, Notes, 301ff. 

335 It is a narrative in the Past; see the use of QJC€ in II 50,26 and 
Lindemann, Thomas, 238ff. 

336 Sheppard, Thomas, 244. Fieger, Thomas, 265-267; see 265 n.456 for a 
bibliography. Fieger argues that Thomas uses the synoptic tradition but changes 
its content to fit a different world-view in order to popularize its own gnostic 
system against current competitors. See also Gregg, Lost Sheep. 

337 petersen, Thomas. 

338 The crucial phrase ЄЛМОС ДЄ is capable of several meanings: which was 
the greatest, leader, most important, largest. See NOG in GThom Logion 12; 
Fieger, Thomas, 266-267; Scott, Parable, 408f. 
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Attempts to give Logion 107 a central position in the early tradition history 
of the parable have failed. 

Closely linked with the place of GThom 107 is the parabolic tradition 
behind Jn 10:11-18. Both of them refer to the cost borne by the shepherd. 
Derrett??? associates with this tradition the picture of the shepherd bearing 
the lamb on his shoulders, a picture with pagan, Jewish and Christian 
significance.?^" But the tradition which Derrett reconstructs has a realism 
and detail which no synoptic parable text can match. There is no textual 
authority, either synoptic or extra-synoptic, for that style of the parable. 

The Matthean form of the parable has two balancing halves, eaciı 
introduced by éàv yévqrai: ёбу yévnrat Tivi dvOpomo/éàv yévnratc 
evpeiv adrö.... This is absent from the Lucan form of The Sheep. The 
origin of this double Conditional is much discussed. It could well be pre- 
Matthean,?*! and have been a way of emphasizing the double form of the 


339 Derrett, Sheep, 60. 

340 Scott, Parable, 411. 

341 There are three factors to consider here: 
(i) The Conditional form. This can be examined using the material provided by 
Beyer, Semitische Syntax, 1 228, 253ff. Mt 18:12 belongs with Mt 16:24; 21:3; 
22:24 and 24:23; these latter are all Par Mk. Constructions parallel to these are 
all given the category 'g'. The form-critical evaluation of this Greek 
construction was begun by Käsemann, Questions, 66-81, and continued by 
Berger, Sátzen heiligen Rechts, 10-40, who distinguishes the community rules 
with their second-person address from the third-person Conditionals, and their 
wide use in relation to actions of judgment (see Schmidt, Prophetic Correlative, 
517ff). Difficulties with this analysis in the case of the Matthean parable of The 
Sheep are that the construction belongs to a unit which includes both second- 
(vv10, 14) and third-person elements (see also 18:15; on the pre-Matthean 
character of the Conditionals in 18:15ff, see p.23 n.22), and the two 
Conditionals are only parallel in their protases; their apodoses differ: only v12b 
is Interrogative; v13b is a statement and does not as such belong to a ‘judgment’ 
Sitz im Leben. In neither respect does the parable fit easily with an evaluation in 
strictly form-critical terms. We may well in this case have to recognize the 
uniqueness of the form and recognize that content may not correspond to form. 
Two possible explanations of the Conditional form remain: 1) the Conditional 
belongs to a pre-Matthean form of the parable (pace Davies, Matthew, 11 773): 
the partner to the Lucan parable of The Sheep is The Coin (Lk 15:8f) апа 15:8f 
has a structure comparable in four respects to Mt 18:15f: The Lost Coin uses éav 
+ Subjunctive, the Interrogative oùxí in the first part, a statement about rejoicing 
in the second, and an oUtws logion to complete the unit; 2) a plethora of 
Conditionals surrounds the parable, and it could be that the form of the Matthean 
parable of The Sheep was influenced by this, or, if Q originally had the sequence 
Lk 17:1-2/14:34-35 = Mk 9:50/Lk 15:4-7. and Matthew moved from Marcan to 
Q material with an overlap of the two, the form of Mk 9:45-50 could have helped 
to shape the Matthean parable of The Sheep. Of these explanations, 1) is the 
more complete response, but 1) and 2) are not necessarily mutually exclusive. 
yévnra could be traditional and yévntat тил. could be Matthean. 
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earlier parable.’*? The Conditional form does however appear in a related 
Lucan context. It appears in Lk 15:8 in The Lost Coin, the parallel parable 
to The Lost Sheep in Luke, along with other features??? found in Matthew 
18:12-14. The two halves of the Matthean parable also end with a Participle 
from nÀaváo^ (the first Present, the second Perfect), giving structural 
emphasis to the key word in the Matthean version of the рагаЫе,3*5 There 
is a parallel in Luke's use of dmoAAuui. TAavdw has, contrary to the 
opinion of some, a wide range of reference. It includes misleading prophets 
and treacherous and immoral paths,?*° and links the parable not only with 
the disciplinary section in 18:17ff but also with the concerns expressed in 
another feature of ch. 18, the okáv8aXov/okav8aXM ќо group.347 The 
metaphor of sheep gathers to it in ch. 18 the metaphor of *wandering', the 
Old Testament associations of divine care,?*? and the mediation of that care 
through prophets and leaders, especially the issue of pastoral responsibility 
and authority?^? which Peter's place among the disciples raised. Within this 
field of reference provided by mpóBa ov and rÀAaváo, the second use of ¿àv 
yévnrat, ёйи yévyrat evpeiv аўто introduces a warning note (see v14). It 
hints that the sheep may not be found.??? But this is balanced by a 
reference to joy, as the protasis gives way to an apodosis. The statement 
xaipeı recalls again the style of a similitude. 

There are several other traditional features of the parable which are 
significant. They draw into the framework of the Matthean narrative 
interests expressed in the wider context of ch. 18. év €€ avtdv hints at the 


(1) уона: + Dative. 
This occurs: 

Mt 5x: Зх No Par; 1x Diff Mk (Mt 15:28); 1x Diff Lk 

Mk 2x: 2x >. In general yivopat is best treated as part of an interchange of 
constructions involving ciui as well as yivonaı. 

(iii) ebpeiv. See Blass, Debrunner, Funk $409, where the parallels are from Acts. 

342 The twofold construction of the parable, each part beginning with a 
Conditional, has been compared with other distinctively. shaped Matthean 
parables. These suggest that a twofold parabolic structure may be traditional. 

343 Compare Mt 18:14 iva dmöAnraı and Lk droAécas, TÒ атоо, 
атол ст. See also Rowland, Mysticism, and Lambrecht, Treasure, 51, on the 
association of angels with Lk 15:10; although this is important, so is the 
omission of any reference to angels in Mt 18:14. 

344 See n.332 (iii) above and Petersen, Sheep, 140ff. 

345 See Test Levi 10:2; Test Judah 17:1. 

346 Didache 16:3-5. 

347 See p.214 n.135. 

348 TDNT, 6.690. For the ambiguity of ‘shepherd’ in the first century CE, see 
Scott, Parable, 413. 

349 Kahmann, Verheissung. 261ff. 

350 Scott, Parable, 416. 
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apparently insignificant 105535! to the flock, which the context and the 
parable suggest must be given a fresh value. Tots un memAavnuévots 
focuses the end of the second half of the parable on those who might not 
share the shepherd’s joy, challenging, as The Unforgiving Servant does, the 
genuineness of the community’s concern for its members. There is also the 
parallel with Mt 12:11 (Diff Lk). If it is correct that Mt 12:11 uses 
humanitarian concern as a foundation for instruction,?? then the parable of 
The Sheep may play upon the same concern, strengthening the call to 
humanitarian care through its narrative function. 

Some of these factors appear clearly when the passage is heard rather than 
read. One feature of 18:12 may owe its existence to an oral Sitz im Leben: 
the change from Future adrjcet to the Present of a similitude Cnrei. This 
last phrase, kal vopevOeis Cntet TO mAavopgevov, which visually is seen 
as part of the Interrogative apodosis and may be the original text, could be 
heard as part of an extended sentence, divided into its separate phrases, and so 
as a separate unit. 

This Matthean parable is therefore yet another distinctive form. A tightly 
structured unit, composed of elements of parable, similitude, apothegm and 
Wisdom, it seems to have been designed to refract several interests; and with 
its emblematic metaphor, and the latter's associations and word fields, it 
offers a narrative which relates not just to one but to several different pieces 
of instruction and advice inside and outside ch. 18. 

This finding needs however to be put into context. There is an overall 
agreement of shape between the Matthean parable and the hypothetical 
earlier form of the similitude. First, the Matthean version in its initial 
sentence corresponds to a synoptic pattern for which Beyer??? provides 
twenty-two texts and text forms. Two of these are the Lucan parables of The 
Sheep and The Lost Coin. The pattern comprises: 1) an introductory 
question; 2) a relative clause belonging to the protasis; 3) a statement or 
rhetorical question as apodosis (distinguishing the synoptic pattern from 
Hebrew and LXX parallels). Second, in its second half, the Matthean version 
corresponds to other synoptic parables: it expands?5* this initial pattern into 
neatly phrased narratives, as in some Lucan examples of the Lucan doublets. 
In both these respects the Matthean form of The Sheep is only marginally 
different from other synoptic parallels. It is marginally tighter in 
construction and marginally wider in its frame of reference. 


351 Bonnard, Matthieu, 273; Bishop, Wandering Sheep, 44ff, Bussby, 
Shepherd, 93ff. 
352 Sigal, Halakah. 
3 Beyer, Semitische Syntax, 1.1.287-288. 
354 Beyer, Semitische Syntax, 1.1.288-289. 
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Just as the Matthean parable draws interests into the narrative from other 
parts of ch. 18, the Lucan version too is open to its context. The context in 
ch. 15 is Jesus’ eating and drinking with sinners as a demonstration of the 
divine love. To this corresponds the searching for and the regaining of the 
lost. But to this is added in 15:7,10 an emphasis on repentance, which 
highlights a specific reaction to the outcast and the importance of communal 
celebration at the finding of the lost 15:6 (see also 15:32).355 

But neither Matthew nor Luke has edited the parable heavily to suit the 
new context. Matthew may well have been able to use the parable at the end 
of the first half of ch. 18 without many changes. Editorial signs in the 
Lucan form also are relatively few. The new elements which were built into 
the parables required only minor touches. Both versions display adaptability, 
and this gave both Gospel writers considerable freedom. 

The versions, based as they were on an older scheme, diverged at points 
where translation variants cannot be an explanation of their differences. So 
at some point, presumably in the Q strata, they must have received new 
additions to their structure and vocabulary, almost certainly at a Greek stage 
of their existence. This means that the only ways back to the original 
parable of Jesus are: 1) through that older scheme with its initial triple-form 
sentence, its contrast between one sheep and a hundred, and its emphasis on 
overwhelming joy as the lost sheep is found and restored through his 
owner’s care; 2) through the theory of a sub-story, identifiable in all the 
extant forms, which challenges the surface story, asking questions which the 
surface story does not answer: Was the man foolish to abandon the ninety- 
nine? Where they safe on his return? Why this concern with one sheep? But 
at this point the emblematic metaphor becomes an embarrassment because 
of its range of associations. Sheep and shepherd as metaphors ensure that 
many interpretations of the original parable’s picture are possible; none 
carries exclusive conviction. The Old Testament association of ‘sheep’ as a 
reference to Israel, and of shepherd as an ambiguous reference to God,?56 has 
a strong claim. The parable could originally have been an affirmation of the 
divine purpose for those who, though they belong within the covenant, 
nevertheless fall away. On the other hand, it could, because of its emphasis 
on the single sheep, have had an individual reference from the beginning; the 
interpretation of the parable as concerned with the individual would certainly 
match several of the other parables in both Matthew and Luke (especially 
those in Lk 15). 


355 Kossen, Paraboles, 75f; Dupont, Brebis Perdue, 331-350. For the 
argument that Mt 18:13 retains an authentic element, see also Focant, Brebis 
Perdue. On the Imitatio Dei theme in the parable, see Davies, Matthew, II 768. 

356 See Scott, Parable. 
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In conclusion, the parable of The Sheep was adopted by Matthew in a 
form which gave it a wide range of reference, already suited to, and perhaps 
already part of, material relating to community care. Matthew's adoption of 
the parable without major alterations indicates an approach to the 
functioning of parables which takes account of their adaptability as 
narratives. While the positioning of the parable of The Sheep at the end of 
the first half of ch. 18 may be due to the editor's desire to balance the first 
half of the chapter with the second, it may also have been suggested by any 
one of several factors: Mk 9:50, the thread of Q material, or the subject of 
community discipline (18:15-17). It is also possible that, like the final 
parable in the chapter, it offers a response to the initial question in 18:1: 
“Who is the greatest?’ The question ‘Who is the greatest?’ can be answered 
by ‘A child’, and 18:10-14 is concerned that no little one should be 
undervalued. 


Conclusion to Chapter Four 


The four main ‘summary parables’ are climactic. They support the 
discourses, and bring these to a memorable conclusion. They are not 
summaries in a contentual sense, except perhaps for 25:31ff, which brings 
together features from the discourses in an editorially designed climax not 
merely to the eschatological discourse, but to all the discourses. A single 
definitive interpretation of the summary parables is not possible. The 
reasons for this vary. In the case of 7:24-27 and 18:23ff cross-currents of 
interests and the use of metaphor prevent any attempt to simplify the 
relation of the parable to its context, and the narrative provides too many 
points of interest to allow selection of an exclusive focus of attention. In the 
case of 13:52 an enigmatic sentence offers as a symbolic phrase to evoke the 
concerns of the preceding sections. Although single definitive interpretations 
are not possible in the case of the summary parables, undercurrents of 
interest and belief can be sensed in the choice of material, in the relation of 
the parables to their context, and even in their structure and character. Only 
in the final parable do these come to the surface. The positioning of the 
summary parables seems to have been motivated by the example of the Q 
tradition and its use of the parable of The Two Houses. The other non- 
summary parables which conclude units of material in Matthew, The 
Children’s Games, The Unclean Spirit, The Sheep, do not have the same 
kind of structural significance in Matthew; no editorial reason can be 
identified for their present position, although they may have possessed this 
role at an earlier stage in their history. Only The Sheep can be said to be 
structurally important. The absence of a parable at the conclusion of ch. 10 
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further supports the view that the ‘summary’ parable is a result of following 
traditional precedents. 


CHAPTER FIVE 
THE CHAPTER OF PARABLES 
Introduction: The Chapter as a Whole 


(i) The Context 

The following features of the context of Mt 13 have already been identified:! 
God's messengers have been rejected; these included John the Baptist (Mt 
11:7-24), and the Son of God, who brought the revelation of the Father's 
will (Mt 11:25-30; 12:18-21) and made fully known the moral demands of 
God; the rejection of the messengers took many forms: refusal to hear, 
persecution of the messengers, and the demand for attestation. The result of 
that rejection will be condemnation at the Day of Judgment (Mt 11:21-24; 
12:38-45). Acceptance of God's agents, on the other hand, brings blessing 
and renewal; it carries responsibilities: mercy and humanitarian concern (Mt 
12:7,9-13), a change of heart and incorporation into God's family (Mt 
12:46-50. All this is possible through the protection of the Spirit (Mt 
12:25-32,43-45), without whom the powers of evil gain (Mt 12:33-35), or 
regain (Mt 12:43-45),? their hold. Rejection or acceptance, success in 
resisting evil or failure are of ultimate significance, for everyone, even for 
those who acknowledge the Son and the Kingdom, because judgment at the 
Last Day will be according to words and deeds (Mt 12:37); and all these 
features together relate to the responsibilities and privileges of being a 
disciple of the Kingdom (Mt 13:52)? 

This context for Mt 13 is the result of a juxtaposition of Marcan and Q 
material, the Marcan material providing the main outline. So the Matthean 
editor's use of Mk 3:22-35 concludes with Mt 12:46-50, and the following 
verse, Mk 4:1/Mt 13:1, begins the chapter of parables without a decisive 
literary break to separate that chapter from its preceding context.* 


1 pp.269, 111-113. 

2 pp.270-272. 

3 p.208. 

4 Major treatments of Mt 13 аге: Bornkamm, Enderwartung, 13-47 (І have 
supplemented this by notes from his Heidelberg lectures); Cope, Matthew, 15- 
31; Davies, Matthew II; Dupont, Paraboles, 221-259; Gerhardsson, Parables, 16- 
37; Gundry, Handbook, 250-282; Hagner, Matthew, I 361-407; Kingsbury, 
Parables; Luz, Matthäus, 1/2 291-378; Wilkens, Redaktion . 
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(ii) The redaction 
The most important aspects of the redaction of Mt 13 are: 


1. The Old Testament Quotations 
A fuller form of Isa 6:9ff is given in Mt 13:14 ff than is found in Mk 4:12. 
This fuller form is capable of a number of different interpretations within the 
Matthean context.’ It could be understood as a strengthening or a 
modification of a Marcan ‘hardening theory’,® or as a challenge to that 
theory.’ Much depends on how the Marcan ‘hardening theory’ is to be 
understood. If the Marcan is understood as a hardening of everyone except the 
inner group of the disciples, then the view that Matthew challenges suh a 
theory has much to commend it,’ particularly because Mt 13:35 (Diff Mk), 
the quotation from Ps 77:2, is best understood as a public declaration of 
God’s mysteries for all the crowds. The repetition and emphatic position of 
év параВоћаїс in 13:34,35, the Verb épevEouat in 13:35 which lends 
itself to public proclamation, and the omission from Mt 13:34 of the 


5 On the textual question, see Stendahl, School, 130-131; Lindars, 
Apologetic, 155 n.2; Cope, Matthew, 18; Davies, Matthew, I 32-58; Gundry, 
Matthew, 116ff; Prabhu, Quotations, 31-35; Rothfuchs, Erfüllungszitate, 23-24; 
Stanton, Gospel, ch. 15. Stendahl treats the exact agreement of the quotation in 
Matthew with Acts 28:26ff and the unusual character of the formula citation as 
evidence of a post-Matthean interpolation (see also McConnell, Law, 142; 
Davies, Matthew, I 51; Prabhu, Quotations, 35). The main objections to the 
longer text illustrate the inadequacies of contemporary redactional method: a 
pattern is established to which redaction should correspond, and the features 
which do not appear to fit with that pattern can then be questioned textually, 
without serious text-critical support; for some answers to Stendahl, see van 
Segbroek, Citations, 126-128; Trilling, Wahre Israel, 60 n.18; Cerfaux, La 
connaissance. See Luz, Matthdus, 1/1 138 n.27. On the type of text used by 
Matthew, see Gundry, Use, and Luz, Matthäus, 1/1 137 n.21; Davies, Matthew, I 
33-57 (13:13 is classified as Mt against Mk, both against LXX); Marbury, Text- 
types, provides some of the material for which Davies and Allison are asking, as 
does Graham Davies (see p.10 n.6). 

$ байка, Verstockungsproblem, 119ff; Wilkens, Redaktion, 305ff, treats tt 
(13:13) as giving the ground why the Jews do not understand. 

7 van Elderen, Matthew 13; Filson, Matthew, 158-60; Flusser, Gleichnisse, 
253ff. 

8 See Hooker, Mark, 125-139, who makes three points: 1) that Mark shares 
the view that Israel’s obduracy is to be attributed to God; 2) that although the 
Twelve are contrasted with ‘those outside’ the distinction is not rigid, since it is 
a matter of who responds to Jesus’ invitation; 3) that there are some surprises 
about who responds and who does not. See Räisänen, Parabeltheorie, 8ff. For a 
full bibliography, see Schürmann, Lukasevangelium, 458 n.97. Mt 15:7ff is not 
sound evidence for a ‘hardening theory’ in Matthew. Its use of parable and 
parabolic interpretation encourages repentance. 
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Marcan phrase? kat’iSiav $ Tots 181005 naßnrais énéAvev парта (Mk 
4:34) all make the continuity of 13:34 and 13:35 clear: everyone hears 
parables; and the parables can reveal hidden mysteries. The parables are 
accessible to the general public, and so possibly also the mysteries which 
they can reveal, although only to those who ‘hear’. If, on the other hand, the 
Marcan ‘hardening theory’ (Mk 4:12) reflects the surprising and puzzling 
experience among early Christians that some outsiders respond (7:29), as 
well as that some insiders fail (see Mk 4:11), and if ‘those who heard’ 
includes all who responded, however hesitatingly or inconsistently (see Mk 
4:34),19 then Matthew might be said to confirm the Marcan theory, 
although perhaps modifying it superficially in certain important respects. 
For example, if the ‘hardening theory’ is understood in this looser and 
more nuanced way, Mt 13:14ff could be understood as a minor modification 
of the Marcan theory because it introduces into that form of the ‘hardening 
theory’ a clearer element of responsibility. The change is only a superficial 
one because there is a recognition in Mark too that the hearers carry 
significant responsibility; the parables are offered as a challenge, and 
response to that form of teaching lies within their power; they could 
‘hear’.!! But in Matthew the level of that responsibility is explicit. It is 
because people look without seeing that Jesus has to speak in parables 
(13:13a). 13:13 suggests that the hearers carry a heavy responsibility: it is 
their fault that Jesus must speak as he does and that they understand as little 
as they do. 13:15 suggests that there is a deliberate refusal to see: they have 
closed their eyes (26:43). But there is a major ambiguity in the Matthean 
citation. The phrase prtote t8ociw (Mt 13:15с) is ambiguous. 
Traditionally the итүтотє was interpreted to mean that the blindness was 
unavoidable (see Acts 28:26; Romans 11:8). God had rendered the sinful 
people blind and prevented their cure. The people are blind, whereas ‘you 
see' (Mt 13:16-17). It could however mean in the Matthean context 
‘perhaps’ :!? ‘perhaps they may see with their eyes and hear with their ears 
and understand in their heart and turn, and I shall heal them.’ The context, of 
course, appears to provide a major difficulty for this latter interpretation of 
Mt 13:14ff: Mt 13:12, the logion removed from the later position in Mk 
4:25 into its new Matthean position in the immediate context of the Isaianic 
quotation, appears to reinforce the impression given by Mt 13:11b that, for 


9 Klauck, Allegorie, 255f, regards the omission as pointing to a revelation of 
the crowd's hardened hearts and coming rejection of the Messiah. However, the 
Wisdom context for chs. 11-13 includes open proclamation as well as rejection; 
see Nolan, Son, 176ff. 

10 See Tuckett, Parables, 12-20. 

11 Hooker, Mark, 138. 

12 See 2 Tim 2:25 (and possibly Mt 25:9 pace Luz, Matthdus, 1/2 314 n.188). 
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some, the situation is irremediable: éxeivors 8ё où 8é80rav (Mt 13:11b), 
and акоў акойоєтеє kai oU un ouvfite (Mt 13:14) appears to be reinforced 
by doTis yàp Exet S00jceTar айт@ kal пєросєџдђсєта: ботс 86 ойк 
Єхє kal © Eyer ардсєта. dm’ aurod (13:12).13 But 13:11b and 12 need 
not be understood as an exclusive claim; it need not mean that some 
understand fully while others do not understand at all: all stand in serious 
jeopardy (see Mt 13:8c), not least those who have once been freed from evil 
but do not succeed in remaining free (see 12:43-45);1* and the second 
appearance of the 13:12 logion in Mt 25:29 can be interpreted in the same 
мау.!5 The privilege mentioned in v12a and 25:29 is open to all who hear. 
Particularly important for this discussion are two factors concerning the text 
of Isaiah. First, that both within the Book of Isaiah and outside its text the 
uses of Isa 6:9-10 switch from declaration of divine judgment, expressed in 
God’s hardening of the hearts of the people, to new expressions of 
responsibility before God (e.g. Isa 32:3).16 In Paul's epistles, too, Isa 6:9- 
10 does not spell out final, irrevocable disaster. Second, the LXX quotation 
used by Matthew includes the phrase тоб Aao0 тотору (13:152), which is 
usually taken to be a reference to the Jewish nation. However, the 
introductory formula to that quotation, 13:14, indicates that the citation is 
being fulfilled in respect of those who do not hear (йратАтродто: avTots, 
referring to avtots in 13:10). There is a ‘lack of fit’ between the text of the 
citation and its Matthean application. So Mt 13:10-15 refers to the 
possibility of repentance and healing, even for those who as yet are blind. 
Some may fail to respond, but the division between those 'inside' and those 
*outside' is not an apocalyptic division between the 'called' and the 
*damned', but between those who reject God's agents and those who accept 
them." The purpose of the parables is therefore, as Matthew presents it, to 
open up the possibility of another chance, the chance of repentance, for all, 
even for those who failed to respond initially and originally were blind and 
deaf. Matthew’s understanding of butv 8edoTau...Ekeivors бё où 8éBora is 
not in that case an unbridgeable gulf between the ‘called’ and the ‘damned’: 
the ‘damned’ may repent,!® and the ‘called’ may fail (see 22:14). Both are 
equally possible. Matthew modifies the so-called Marcan ‘hardening theory’ 


13 Kingsbury, Parables, 28ff. 

14 See ch.4 p.271. 

15 See ch.7 p.471. 

16 McLaughlin, Isaiah 6,9-10, 23. 

17 See especially the Matthean version of the parable of The Sower discussed 
below, p.298. 

18 The place of Judas within this pattern is discussed by Brown, Death, I 638- 
644, and II Appendix 4. 
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by strengthening the role of parables in enabling repentance to happen. The 
modification is only a superficial one, but it is there. 

Such a viewpoint fits well with the earlier treatment of salvation-history 
in our study of 13:521? and points to a more fundamental shift away from 
the Marcan position. In Mark, Isa 6:9-10 declares that Israel' s obduracy is 
due to divine judgment. In Matthew ‘this people’ (13:15), with reference to 
whom Isaiah's prophecy is being fulfilled, is not now definable primarily as 
the Jewish people. The quotation does not begin by identifying who the 
people are (as Isa 6:9a LXX does). It begins with the second-person Plural: 
“You hear and do not understand.’ It is general, not racially specific. This 
does not dispel the mystery of the Marcan ‘hardening theme’. On the 
contrary. It is no more evident why some Gentiles hear and others do not, 
than why some Jews hear and others do not. The mystery remains; it 
deepens because of the surprise inclusion of the apparently rejected and the 
surprise exclusion of the apparently accepted (22:9-14). Acts of divine grace 
are no less mysterious and perplexing than divine judgment? Such a view 
of Matthew 13 contrasts strongly with some of the classic treatments of Mt 
13. Kingsbury?! treats 13:10-17 as the turning-point of the Gospel. Jesus, 
having been rejected by the Jews, charges them with blindness and lends 
substance to his charge by using enigmatic speech. The reverse of this is 
Jesus' address to his disciples, to whom God reveals the insights into his 
kingly rule (13:112), as an eschatological statute, giving the disciples, in 
Israel’s place, the promise of a share in the Kingdom. The Jews cannot 
understand (Mt 13:13); thus they lose the Kingdom and its fellowship. The 
disciples, by contrast, are understanding witnesses to the words for the 
crowd; for the disciples, the fruit of obedience and the understanding of the 
mysteries have to go together (see Mk 4:25). The parables are therefore both 
a way of reserving the initiative to God, and a form of punishment (see Sti 
in v13).?? Gerhardsson? makes Mt 13 a damaged version of an original 
seven-parable unit, used to express vengeance on the church’s persecutors, 
the bitterness of which is evident from Mt 13:10-15. Luz? treats ch. 13 as a 
narrative, transparent in that the historical experience of the Matthean 
community appears through it: it is for them a fact that the majority of 
Israel has declined to hear and the Christian community has become separate 
from ‘the people’. The prophecy of Isaiah has been fulfilled in the people’s 
refusal (ujwore in Matthew means ‘in order that’ but takes nothing from 


19 See ch.4 pp.206-207. 

20 Bornkamm, Enderwartung, 16ff. 
21 Kingsbury, Parables, 38ff. 

22 Dupont, Paraboles, 234ff. 

23 Gerhardsson, Parables, 16ff. 

24 Luz, Matthdus, 1/2 291-296. 
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Israel's responsibility). These are classic treatments of Mt 13, but they do 
not monitor carefully enough the movements of thought within 13:10-15, 
and, more important still, they fail to do justice to the particular character of 
salvation-history in Matthew, of which 21:43 and 13:52 are teasing 
reminders. 

So the purpose of the Old Testament passage in Mt 13:14f is twofold: 
first, in modifying Mark superficially, it underlines the role of the parables 
in marking the crucial division among humankind and in making possible a 
*repentant response' to the Son's revelation as he fulfils the ancient 
expectations of Israel (Mt 13:16f); second, Mt 13:14ff amplifies, in 
association with Kingdom imagery, the benefits, privileges and 
responsibilities associated with the Son's coming. 


2. The Outline of Mark and the Additional Parables 
The shape of the Marcan chapter of parables is much discussed, and some of 
that discussion is relevant to the question of Matthean redaction.? Mk 4:10 
appears to divide the chapter between teaching given to the crowd and 
teaching given only to the disciples. This impression is strengthened: 1) by 
the division between the ‘you’ addressed in 4:11 and ‘those outside’ 
mentioned in 4:12 (see also 4:33-34), 2) by the implication in 4:12 that the 
former may understand and the latter will not, and 3) by 4:21-25, ‘those who 
have will receive more’ and ‘those who have not will lose what they have’. 
This does not fit easily with the impression given by 4:33-34a that there 
was general teaching and that people understood it as they were able. The 
position of the parables of The Seed Growing Secretly and The Mustard Seed 
is ambiguous within this area of discussion. They announce the mystery of 
the Kingdom's arrival and its silent growth, and they follow the 
announcement in 4:10 that Jesus is alone with his disciples. Yet the 
parables (ToLabtaıs тарабВолаї<) by which the general audience is addressed 
in 4:33-44 would naturally include both Kingdom parables, as well as The 
Sower. 

The attempts to ease these difficulties by attributing some aspects to 
source material and others to redaction have explained the inconsistencies in 
the material but not always why an editor should have put the elements 
together in the Marcan form and order. Nor has it been easy to see why the 
disciples should have been 'given' the mystery of the Kingdom of God in 
ch. 4, only to appear later in Mark to be lacking in basic understanding of 
Jesus. One solution to these problems was hinted at above. It is to accept 
Mk 4:33-34 as the section's ‘last word’ on the subject, but to recognize that 


25 Tuckett, Parables. 
26 See Hooker, Mark; Räisänen, Parabeltheorie; Hahn, Mk iv.3-8,14-20; 
Pesch, Markusevangelium; Lambrecht, Mk.IV; Kee, Community. 
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the division between ‘haves’ and ‘have nots’ is not simply that between 
disciples and crowd. Mark has encouragement and warnings for all. Mk 4 
offers assurance of the privileged position of being a hearer and a follower, 
but leaves no doubt concerning the attendant dangers and responsibilities. 
This solution would mean that 4:10, while underlining aspects of the 
privileges open to those who receive the full range of Jesus' teaching, public 
and private, is not the structural key to 4:1-34. 4:1-34 is a narrative 
exposing several concerns about discipleship, and the setting out of those 
concerns is a major motivation in the ordering of the material. 

A similar problem arises in the case of Matthew 13.27 Is there a 
distinction to be made between instruction to the disciples and instruction to 
the crowd, and, if so, how is the material organized in relation to that 
distinction: is there a break at 13:23, or at 13:36, or should we look for a 
different kind of organization, such as a correspondence between 13:1-9 and 
13:51-2, as a kind of inclusio? The fact that none of these has won general 
acceptance makes the parallel history of Marcan parabolic research all the 
more valuable. Perhaps in Matthew 13 also we are not to expect absolute 
clarity at every point on the matter of the chapter’s organization. 

As far as Mark is concerned, one agreed factor is that Mark is using 
parabolic material and offering a reinterpretation of it. Mk 4:1-9, 4:13-20, 
4:21-25, 4:26-29, 4:30-32 offer various reflections on the nature of 
discipleship, and are seen in a fresh light because of their Marcan 
associations. It seems that in Mt 13 Matthew was engaged in the same 
process.?® Illustrations of this are: the replacement of The Seed Growing 
Secretly (Mk 4:26-29) with the parable of The Tares (Mt 13:24-30; 31-32; 
13:33) as one of a group of parables (13:24-30; 13:31-32; 13:33), each 
introduced by d\Anv mapaßoAriv; and the addition, after the end of the 
Marcan outline, of the Interpretation of The Tares, with a further triplet of 
parables leading to the final parable of The Householder. 

The effect of this redactional Matthean procedure is to retain most of the 
Marcan parabolic material, including The Sower, but to supplement it with 
groups of Kingdom parables. In one way this is a strange piece of 
redactional work,?? since it leaves The Sower, not itself obviously a 
Kingdom parable, among a cluster of explicitly Kingdom parables. In the 
study of individual parables it will be important to ask why this should be; 
whether, for example, The Sower is retained mainly because it is part of 
Matthew’s source material, or whether there is a more positive reason. It 
will be necessary to enquire what motivated the replacement of The Seed 
Growing Secretly by the Kingdom parable of The Tares; and to discover why 


27 See ch.3 pp.112-113. 
28 Weder, Gleichnisse, 99ff. 
29 Cope, Matthew, 15; Toussaint, Parables, 351ff. 
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the Interpretation of The Tares is separated from the parable of The Tares and 
linked instead with a triplet outside the Marcan outline. 

Regarding the parables added to the Marcan outline, four aspects of the 
organization of Matthew 13 are relevant: the use of Particles, the character of 
the sources, the issue of inclusio and chiasmus, and the character of the 
editorial work. First, the use of Particles. In Mt 13, as in chs. 24-25, the 
Particles do not make the material as a whole into a logical progression of 
thought.2° That much is clear from the varied accounts which scholars have 


30 The following survey illustrates the lack of logical flow: (bold Particles 
indicate ‘possibly redactional'; x indicates ‘no Particle’; Verse Diff Mk means 
that in that verse Mt differs from Mark substantially. 


vl x Verse: Diff Mark; on the setting, see p.13 n.14 
v2 коі Verse: Par Mk (see Mt 13:2a/Mk 4:1b) 
v3 Kal Verse: Par Mk (see Mt 13:3a/Mk 4:2b) 
The Sower: Par Mk 

{бой In both Mt and Mk; Mt lacks Mk's akoüete (Mk 4:3) 
v4 kai v5 ё (Mk каї); v6 &€ (Mk kal); v7 86 (Mk kal); v8 8€ (Mk kal) 
v9 x Verse: Par Mk (But Mk 4:9 kai &Aeyev > Mt; also > Lk) 
у10 кої Verse: Diff Mk (See Mt Par Lk); The disciples' question 
у11 бе Verse: Diff Mk (See Mt Par Lk); Jesus' reply 
v12 yáp Verse: Par Mk (see Mk 4:25/Lk 8:18) 
v13 8id ToÜTo Verse: Diff Mk 4:11b; Par Mk 4:12 
v14 kai Verse: No Par Fulfilment Quotation 
у15 үйр Verse: No Par Fulfilment Quotation: (with рўтотє) 
v16 бё Verse: Diff Lk: Marks a contrast: 'Your eyes are blessed' 
v17 x Verse: Par Lk (Lk yáp). Mt 13:17a is textually uncertain 
v18 оўу Verse: Diff Mk 


The Interpretation of The Sower: Par Mk 
v19 x (Mk 8e); v20 86 (Mk каї); v21 x (Mk каї); 
v22 8€ (Mk kai); v23 8€ (Mk kai) 
v24 x ати mapaßoArv Verse: No Par 
The parable of The Tares. No Par 
vv25-29 бе; v30 x 
v31 x алпи mapaßoAnv 
The parable of The Mustard Seed. Par Mk/Par Lk 
v32 pév..& Verse Par Mk/Par Lk 
v33 x ати rapagoXriv 
The parable of The Leaven. Par Lk/Diff Lk 
v34 x radra mavra Verse: Par Mk (Mk 4:33) 


kat Verse: Par Mk (Mk 4:34a); Mk бё 
v35 x Verse: No Par Fulfilment Quotation 
v36 TOTE Verse: No Par. Jesus leaves the crowds; house teaching 


The Interpretation of The Tares. No Par 

vv37-39 бё v40 ботєр оби; v41 x ; v42 kal; v43 тбтє 
v44 х Opgoía Verse: No Par 

The parable of The Treasure. No Par 
v45 тали Opota Verse: No Раг 
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given of the argument of ch. 13.?! This could indicate that the Particles are a 
means of relating the source material to the discourse as a whole, without 
each part of the discourse being a step in a carefully prepared argument. For 
example, they could be part of a pattern of literary connections allowing 
some sections to ‘speak for themselves';?? and they could incorporate 
Particles used by pre-Matthean groupings of material.? The way in which 
the Particles relate to the composition of the chapter needs to be re-assessed. 

A second general question concerns the character of the sources used by 
Matthew in ch. 13. Conflicting claims have been made regarding the 
agreements between Matthew and Luke against Mark in the discourses.34 
An important observation here is that, apart from the obvious agreements in 
vocabulary, additions and omissions, all of which can be monitored by study 
of a synopsis, there are also less obvious agreements. There are, for 
example, the agreements in syntactical usage.?? It will be seen, as individual 
parables are analysed, that the agreements between Matthew and Luke 
against Mark, when they are all listed, are more numerous than has been 
realized.?° The extent of the agreements warrants further investigation. 
Moreover because the agreements relate to parables and their interpretations 
the extent of the agreements raises distinct problems requiring distinctive 
solutions. 

The third general issue concerns rhetorical figures. Particularly in the 
discussion of this Matthean discourse, arguments claiming the editorial 


The parable of The Pearl. No Par 
v46 бё No Par 
v47 там» poia Verse: No Par 
The parable of The Net. No Par 
v48 ïv OTE; v49 oUTWS EaTaL; v50 каї. No Par 


v51 x ovvrikare тафта тата; Aéyovoww айти: vat. Verse: No Par 
v52 бё The parable of The Householder. No Par 
v53 kai Verse: No Par/Diff Mk (Mk kai). Concluding Formula 


There are indications here of a framework, and possibly of a direction of 
thought in parts of vvl-18; but there is no clear movement of thought from 
vv19-34 or from the beginning of the chapter to the end. To emphasize the 
tatta mavra in v34 and the shift of setting at v36 is to highlight the problem 
of continuity through vv19-33. 

31 See the summary and bibliography in Luz, Matthäus, 1/2 293. 

32 The loose grouping of parables in Mt 13:24-33 might suggest that they 
can be treated individually with some freedom, as in the discussion on pp.56-57. 

33 Compare 13:24-33 with 13:44-50. 

34 Schiirmann, Lukasevangelium, 461; Weder, Gleichnisse, 115; pace 
Wenham, Interpretation, 305f, Structure, 516f. See ch.1 p.29 n.34. 

35 See p.303 n.82. 

36 See p.303 n.79; also Kingsbury, Parables, 145 n.45; Klauck, Allegorie, 
207-208; Butler, Originality, 150. 
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origin of inclusio and chiasmus have been widely deployed.?? Careful 
definition of these terms has often been lacking and there have often been 
exaggerated claims made regarding them. It is probably best to recognize that 
the term ‘inclusio’ in Synoptic criticism is used of any resumptive note 
which seems to have a functional literary interest in micro- and macro- 
structures, and resulting from any kind of process, oral or literary. It may 
have a mnemonic or clarificatory usefulness, for example in the shaping of 
an answer to match an initial question.?? Defined in that way, it is fairly 
frequent in all of the Synoptic Gospels, and it would be unwise to build 
editorial theories upon its occurrences. A classic case of this general use is 
Mk 12:27, where the feature is present in Mark but absent in Matthew; 
Matthew omits the precise words (полу TAavado8e Mk 12:27b Diff Mt 
22:32) which provide the resumptive note (Mk 12:24 mAavác0e Par Mt 
22:29). A specialized form of this more general phenomenon is where the 
repetition is substantial, exact and signalled by literary means, such as 
Particles. There are Matthean examples of this which are distinctive within 
the Synoptic corpus; they are very limited in number and they belong to a 
post-Q paraenetic stratum, e.g. Mt 7:16-19. 

Inclusio needs to be distinguished from chiasmus, the ‘mirror’ ordering of 
material. Here also it is probably right to make a general distinction: on the 
one hand, we can identify the general use of chiasmus, which the 
comparative evidence, produced by ‘structuralist’ enquiry, has shown to be 
sufficiently frequent in all stages of the New Testament material to make 
authorial judgments on the redactional use of chiasmus impossible to 
sustain;?? this can be distinguished from the more specific and consistent 
use of chiasmus relating to particular poetic or high literary forms,*° which 
has been more often claimed in respect of Luke than in respect of Matthew 
and Mark.*! Mt 13:13-18 is an exception,‘ but even this Matthean passage 
belongs to the general use of chiasmus, since the last phrase of Mt 13:15, 
Kal ETLOTPEpwo kai (ácopat avTots, does not belong to the chiastic 
pattern and does not stand at the point where the images reverse. What 


37 See p.29. 

38 For the inadequacy of various definitions and a usage survey, see pp.25-28. 

39 Di Marco, Chiasmus. 

^0 Bailey, Lucan Parables, 58ff. 

41 Corresponding to the observation that the Matthean tradition alone has 
examples of internally parallel structures is the hypothesis that Luke’s parables 
are characterized by internal chiastic structures. These two distinctive kinds of 
parabolic structure point to two distinct areas of parabolic development between 
which there does not appear to have been any interaction. 

42 Contrast the frequency in Luke: see Bailey, Lucan Parables, 212, Poet and 
Peasant, 134ff. 
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mirror effects can be found in Mt 13:14-15 are pre-Matthean,*? as are the 
*chiastic' elements in 13:13,14a,14b/13:16,17a,17b; they include the pre- 
Matthean Q material Mt 13:16-17/Lk 10:23-24, and are probably the result 
of the compilation of internally structured material rather than the result of 
the composition of a new literary unit.^* Since elsewhere Matthew destroys 
or lacks chiastic forms (e.g. Mt 7:7-11/Lk 11:9-13), the judgment that Mt 
13:13-18 is a compilatory and incomplete chiasmus would seem justified. ^ 

To sum up on the chapter as a whole: Mt 13 is an extension of the 
Marcan outline and its context, producing a unique literary form; particularly 
interesting in this form is the relationship of the smaller parts to the whole: 
the loose and the compilatory character of the discourse. That feature of the 
text needs now to be discussed in the light of an analysis of its separate 
parts. 


A. The Sower Mt 13:1-9 and pars 


(1) The Context 
The introduction to the parable of The Sower in Matthew begins with a 
verse (Mt 13:1) which is tradition and not redaction.*° It continues with a 


43 For the background to this, see pp.270-273. 

44 Bailey, Lucan Parables, 134ff. 

45 This loose and compilatory approach to Matthean redaction sets particular 
problems of method for structuralists attempting to identify deep structures 
behind Mt 13 which might reveal features of the original author’s setting or 
intention. See Marin, Matthieu 13:1-23; Patte, Matthew. 

6 Ev TH иёра éketvg. See p.13 n.14. 

Mt 3x: 1x No Par; 2x Diff Mk 

Mk 2x: 1x >; 1 >*Mt (Mk 4:35) 

Lk 3x: 1x No Par; 2x Diff Mt 
ёёєлАбөз + Genitive. 

A unique usage, with this case only, in the Synoptic Gospels. There are textual 
variants in Mt 13:1, incorrectly rendered by Nestle and Aland, reliably in Legg, 
Matthew. The shorter reading is harder and well attested and does seem to be a 
simple scribal error. In other uses of €&€pxopat in Matthew there are variant 
readings (e.g. 27:53); none includes a Genitive only. 

€éEépxopai Schenk, Sprache. 256-258. On the Participle, see Hartman, 
Testimonium Linguae, 29, pace Schenk. 


Mt 45x: 16x No Par; 10x Par Mk; 6x Par Lk; 

9x Diff Mk (Зх Diff ektopebonau); 2x Diff Lk; 2x Text? 
Mk 39x: 10x Par Mt; 8x > Mt; 15x >; 5x Diff Mt; Ix Text? 
Lk 44x: 20x No Par; 13x Par Mk; 6x Par Mt; 4x Diff Mk; 


1x Diff Mt (Diff mopevonau) 
Mt with ёк 5x: 2x No Par; 3x Diff Mk (23x Par Mk ёк) 
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with ато 5x: Іх Par Mk (Mk > ато); Ix Par Lk; 2x Diff Mk; 
1x Diff Lk 
with ekeidev 2x: 1x Diff Mk; 1x Par Lk 
with eis(1) бх: 1x Diff Mk; 4x Par Mk; 1x No Par 
with e(s(2) 3x: 2х No Par; 1 x Diff Mk (All eis [dmjavrnow) 
with ei 1x:  IxPar Mk 
with &&w 3x: | 2x Par Mk (ix €& >*Mk); Ix Par Lk 
Mk with ёк 10x: 4x>;4x > Mt Ix >*Mt; Ix Diff Mt 
with ато lx: Ix Diff Mt (Diff Mt àreX0000at dd) 
withéxei@ev 2x: 2x Diff Mt (1x-Mt ékei6ev) 


with eis 5x: 4х Par Mt; Ix > 
with Tapa Ix: 1x Diff Mt 
with ei 1х: 1x Par Mt 
with ёёш 1х: | Ix >*Mt 
Lk with ато 13x: 3x No Par; 3x Par Mk (=Diff Mk ex); 1x Par Mt; 
6x Diff Mk 


with exeidev 2x: Іх Par Mk; Ix Par Mt 

with eis 5x: Зх No Par; 1x Par Mk; 1x Diff Mk 
ékd0nro парӣ + Accusative. 
káðnpaı Schenk, Sprache, 313; Gundry, Matthew, 644; Gaston, Horae 
Synopticae, 62. 


Mt 19x: 4x No Par; 6x Par Mk; 2x Par Lk, 5x Diff Mk; 
1x Diff Mk or No Par; 1x Diff Mk or Par Lk 

Mk 11х: 6x Par Mt; 4x > ; 1x Diff Mt 

Lk 13x: 3x No Par; 5x Par Mk; 2x Diff Mk; 2x Par Mt; 1x Diff Mt 
ёкабӨтүто 

Mt 4x: 3x Diff Mk; 1x Diff Mk or No Par 

Mk 2x: 1x >; 1x Diff Mt 

Lk 2x: 1x Par Mk; 1x Diff Mk 
катра. Tapa 

Mt 2x: 1x Par Mk; 1x Diff Mk (13:1) 

Mk 1х: 1х Par Mt (10:46 ёкаӨтүто) 

Lk Ix: 1х Par Mk (Mk 10:46) 
парй + Accusative Schenk, Sprache, 399. 

Mt 7x: 5x No Par; 1x Diff Mk; Ix >; 

Mk 7x: 5x Par Mt; 2x >; 

Lk 13x: 8x No Par; Зх Раг Mk; 2x Diff Mk (1x Diff mpös + 


Accusative; Ix >*). 
The Marcan tradition at 4:1 reads: kai тал” ўрёато 8,8áokew 
Schenk, Sprache, 397; Gundry, Matthew, 647. 


Kal палу 
Mt 17x: 5x No Par; 5x Par Mk; 3x Diff Mk; 4x Diff Lk 
Mk 28x: 5x Par Mt; 8x >; 13x >*; 2x Diff Mt or >* 
Lk 3x: 1x Par Mk; 2x Diff Mt 

np&aro Schenk, Sprache, 58; Gundry, Matthew, 642; see p.31 n.37. 
Mt 13x: 4x No Par; 6x Par Mk; 2x Par Lk; 1x Diff Mk 
Mk 28x: 6x Par Mt; 2x > Mt; 14x > ; 4x Diff Mt 
Lk 31x: 21x No Par; 2x Par Mt; 3x Diff Mk; 5x Diff Mt 


di8doKetv Schenk, Sprache 183. 
Mt 14x: 6x No Par; 6x Par Mk; 2x Diff Mk 
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reference to the extent of the public teaching of Jesus (see the relative 
positions of moAAd*?’ and ev TapaBodats іп Mt 13:3 and Mk 4:2), a 
reference which corresponds to Mt 13:34f. The parable is followed by a 
formulaic phrase in Mt 13:10,* which confirms the traditional character of 


Mk 17x: бх Par Mt; 5x >; 2x > Mt; 2x »*; 2x Diff Mt 
Lk 17x: 12x No Par; 2x Par Mk; 1x Diff Mk; 1x Diff Mt; Ix Text? 
Conclusions: 


1) There are signs of traditional usage in Mt 13:1 and no signs of Matthean 
redaction; 2) Elsewhere maAıv and Tipfaro pass from Mark into the Matthean 
narrative (see ch.6 n.228); there are clear signs of a Marcan preference for тал» 
and ўрёато. 
47 tots Schenk, Sprache, 416; Gaston, Horae Synopticae, 80. 
Mt 53x: 8x No Par; 14x Par Mk; 14x Diff Mk; 5x Par Lk; 8x Diff Lk; 
1x No Par or Diff Mk; 3x Text? 
Mk 57x: 14x Par Mt; 7x >; 13x > Mt; 9x >*; 14x Diff Mt 
Lk 51x: 27x No Par; 7x Par Mk; 5x Diff Mk; 5x Par Mt; 2x Diff Mt; 
4x No Par or Diff Mt; 1x No Par or Diff Mk 
тола following a Verb: 
Mt 3x: 1x No Par; 2x Par Mk 
Mk 16x: 2x Par Mt; 4x > ; 4x > Mt; 3x >*; 3x Diff Mt 
Lk 4x: 2x No Par; 1x Par Mk; 1x Diff Mt or No Par 
Mt 9:14 is textually uncertain (see Mt Text? above); although Diff Mk, in the 
light of the above statistics it would probably be considered traditional. In 13:3 
the reorganization of the material and reordering of the words emphasizes the 
range of the teaching given. 
48 The traditional character of the verse requires comment: 
(i) просєАбитєс. 
This is a very significant item in Matthean vocabulary: Schenk, Sprache, 258- 
259; Gundry, Matthew, 647; Held, Wundergeschichten, 215ff; Edwards, 
Matthew, 265-269; Edwards, Gospel, 67-74; Hartman, Testimonium Linguae, 
30. 
1. Hartman's findings: 
*We can record a tendency in Matthew to use these favoured words in conjunctive 
participles without adjuncts i.e. to give them the semblance of formulae, 
somewhat faded in their meaning’ (30). By favoured words Hartman means: éAGov 
and compounds, idwv, dkoloas, mopeußels. ‘In Mt(/Mk) Mt displays a certain 
homogenising tendency in his conjunctive participles, both as regards type and 
vocabulary, a tendency which becomes clearer in MT' (In Hartman's work 
Mt(/Mk)=our Mt Diff Mk; MT=our Mt No Par). 
2. The main statistics: 
Tpooépxopat 
Mt 52x: 9x No Par; 3x Par Mk; 27x Diff Mk; 6x Diff Lk; 
3x No Par or Diff Mk; 2x No Par or Diff Lk; 2x Text? 
Mk бх: 3x Par Mt; Ix >; Ix >*Mt; 1x Text? 
Lk 11x: 5x No Par; 1x Par Mk; 4x Diff Mk; 1x Text? 
Aorist Active Participle 
Mt 28x: 4x No Par; 1x Par Mk; 14x Diff Mk (2x-Par Lk); 
5x Diff Lk; 3x No Par or Diff Mk; 1x No Par or Diff Lk 
Mk бх: Ix Par Mt; Ix > ; 1x >*; 2x Diff Mt; 1x Text? 
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Lk 6x: 2x No Par; 3x Diff Mk; 1x Par Mt 
On é€&€ pyopat, see n.36 above. 
On árépxopat 
Mt 35x: 16x No Par; 4x Par Mk; 12x Diff Mk; 2x Par Lk; 1x Diff Lk 
Mk 21x: Зх Par Mt; Ix >; 7x > Mt; 9x Diff Mt 
Lk 21x: 5x No Par; 5x Par Mk; 4x Diff Mk (=1x Par Mt); 2х Par Mt; 
3x Diff Mt; 2x Text? 
Aorist Active Participle 
Mt 12x: 6x No Par; 2x Par Mk; 4x Diff Mk 
Mk 5x: 2x Par Mt; 2x >; Ix > 
Lk 7x: 1х Par Mk; Зх Diff Mk; Зх Diff Mt 
From these statistics it is clear that wpooeA0óv is a special case; it is also clear 
that the Mk Diff Mt and Lk Diff Mt elements do not support a simple judgment of 
redactional preference. 
3. There are patterns in the uses of Tpooé pxopat. The sentence structures of which 
they are a part illustrate how certain patterns recur and develop. Here are six 
illustrations (the following abbreviations are used: T=T7pocé pxopat; 
T-T"0océpxopat in a participial form; d(p)=Pronoun in Dative; N=subject; 
P=Participle; G=Genitive Absolute; g=Genitive Pronoun; pr-prepositional 
phrase; k=Conjunction; a=Adverb). 
(i) mNVd(pMt 8:19 (+ kat) Diff Lk; 13:10 Diff Mk (+ кої); 
15:12 (+ тӧтє) No Par; 18:21 Diff Lk (+ TöTe); 
28:18 No Par (+ кої + \€ywv) 
(i) md(p)NP Mt 9:14 (+ 167€) Diff Mk; 
14:15 (+ G) Diff Mk (Mk and Lk have т); 
15:30 (+ kat)) Diff Lk; 26:7 Diff Mk; 
26:69 (+ kai) Diff Mk 
Td(p)NggprPP 20:20 (+ тбтє) Diff Mk 


(iii) тау 21:28 No Par; 21:30 (+ ё) No Par; 
26:49 (+ kai) Par Mk. See 27:58 
тару 19:16 (+ kai 1800) Diff Mk 


Gv) ргта(р)№ Several are + G: 8:5; 21:23; 24:3 (see also 17:24); 
Some extend the pattern:9:28 (+КУ) 
17:14 (*PkP) 


17:24 (+kV) 
21:23 (+KNP) 
24:3 (+aP) 


Some vary the pattern: 26:73 (тт added to Mark) 
(v) TkP(N)V This belongs to a single parable: 25:20,22,24 
(vi) ту This includes 26:50 and 28:2 (both m VkV) 
28:9 (+ бё +p) 

Some of these are based on patterns found elsewhere in the Synoptics: 

(i) see Mk 10:2 (par Lk 9:12); also Acts 22:27. 

(iii) see Mk 14:45; also Mt 27:58=Lk 23:52 both Diff Mk. 

These could be taken as evidence for Hartman's homogenizing tendency. 
4. The meaning of npocépxopat. 
Edwards (Gospel) argues on the basis of LXX and Hellenistic uses that this Verb 
signals the messianic character of Jesus in the First Gospel, and where Jesus is 
Subject of the Verb the first step in messianic activity as the exalted Lord 
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Mt 13:1-3: there is no narrative sequence implied. Taken literally, Mt 13:1- 
3,10 would involve the disciples walking on the water! The context of The 
Sower in Matthew, then, is a highly traditional setting for a narrative of 
public proclamation. 


(ii) The Redaction 
There is no feature of the vocabulary or syntax of Mt 13:4-8 which can with 
certainty be described as redactional,*? and attempts to argue for redactional 


empowers his followers. There are weaknesses in Edwards's linguistic case. There 
is no doubt that rpocépxopat is used of approaching the sanctuary, the holy man 
or the ruler. But, like the English phrase 'come forward', it has special 
associations linked with specific life-settings but also general uses as an 
Auxiliary Verb: *he came forward and peered into the well'. The LXX gives ample 
evidence of this. The following examples from the LXX cannot be regarded as 
having sacral overtones (they are mainly where the Hebrew was originally ^n Dp 
aw): Gen 29:10; 33:14; 42:44; 1 Kgs 7:13; 17:40; 2 Kgs 1:15; 10:13; Ps 
90(91)10; Sir 9:13; 21:2; Jonah 1:6; Dan Sus. 19,39; also Jud 12:15; 1 Macc 
2:16,18,23; 2 Macc 2:6; 6:20; 4 Macc 18:14. There are similar examples from 
Aquila and Symmachus also. 

The over-use of the Verb in Matthew may be part of a weakening of the sense 
of the Verb to which Hartman points and which the above formulae illustrate. The 
explanation for the over-use, for the wider range of formulae in relation to the 
Verb in Matthew than in Luke and Mark, and for the greater Matthean use than is 
evident in the case of the other -epxopaı compounds, might be sought in the 
character of memorized narrative recall. 

This is not to say that rpocépxopat never carries the associations of approach 
to the holy and the honoured. It is to suggest that those associations are special 
cases, marked by Verbs such as yovuTeTéw, mpockuvéo and on some occasions 
е they are not the rule by which the general uses аге to be understood. 

Là тї 

Mt 7x: 3x Par Mk; Зх Diff Mk; 1x Diff Lk 

Mk 3x: Зх Par Mt 

Lk 5x: 1x No Par; 1x Par Mk; 2x Diff Mk; 1x Diff Mt 
In Mt 9:11 Luke agrees with Mt against Mark. In Mt 13:10 Luke agrees with 
Matthew against Mark in the use of the Interrogative Particle. Mt 15:3 Diff Lk 
follows the Interrogative in 15:2 Par Mk. The expression is a traditional 
formulation of direct speech. 
add Schenk. Sprache. 330; Gundry, Matthew, 645. 

Mt 25x: 4x No Par; 9x Par Mk; 9x Diff Mk; 2x Par Lk; 1x Diff Lk 

Mk 19x: 9x Par Mt; 5x > ; 2x > Mt; Ix >*; 2x Diff Mt 

Lk 31x: 23x No Par; 4x Par Mk; 1x Diff Mk; 2x Par Mt; ix Diff Mt 
Note the agreements between Matthew and Luke against Mark: набтүта and the 
Interrogative. 

49 There are three features needing discussion here: 

(i) The Articular Infinitive: ToU ovetpew Mt 13:3 Diff Mk/Par Lk 
Ev TQ o me(pewv Mt 13:4 Par Mk and Lk 

The Articular Infinitive 
Mt 21x: 10x No Par; 4x Par Mk; 6x Diff Mk (74x Par Lk); 1x Par Lk 
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features have led to contraditions within the argument, e.g. the claim that 
13:4 avoids parataxis as a redactional technique is contradicted by 13:8 Par 
Mk/Diff Lk, and an omission such as kapmöv оок Edwkev by Mt 13:7/Lk 
8:7 (as against Mk 4:7), which touches the centre of Matthean theology, has 
often remained without comment. This latter omission is far too important 
to pass over, for literary as well as for theological reasons, since its 
omission by Matthew destroys the Marcan threefold parallelism (each of its 
sections is subdivided into three), a parallelism sometimes claimed to be an 
original feature of the parable.*° Matthew’s interest in parallelism within the 
structure of parables has been noted, for example, in 7:25-27. Yet here 
Matthew destroys it without any apparent reason. The best way to avoid 
these kinds of contradiction is to recognize that differences between Matthew 
and Mark may not be due to redaction but to tradition, and that this is an 
appropriate explanation in the case of the Matthean version of The Sower. 
Matthew’s version of the parable ends with a descending order of seed 
yield. This divergence from the Marcan tradition fits well with Matthew’s 
concern, already noted in the context of Mt 13, that the powers of evil could 


Mk 12x: 4x Par Mt; Іх > ; 2x > Mt; 1x >*; Зх Diff Mt; 1x Text? 
Lk 62x: 38x No Par; 17x Diff Mk; 1x Par Mt; 5x Diff Mt; 
1x No Par or Diff Mt 
The Articular Infinitive with the Genitive Tod 

Mt 6x: 3x No Par; 2x Diff Mk (=Par Lk); 1x Par Lk 

Lk 15x: 9x No Par; 1x Par Mk; 3x Diff Mk; 2x Diff Mt 
with év 

Mt 3x: 1х No Par; 2x Diff Mk (=1x Par Lk) 

Lk 29x: 17x No Par; 11x Diff Mk; Ix Diff Mt 
with 81a 

Mt 3x: Іх No Par; 2x Par Mk; 

Mk 5x: | 2x Par Mt; Зх >; : 

Lk 6x: Зх No Par; 1x Diff Mk; 1x Diff Mt; 1x No Par or Diff Mt 
The Articular Infinitive is used against iva in Synoptic parallels: 

Mt 1x Diff Mk; Lk 1x Diff Mt (Diff Mk) 

The Articular Infinitive is used against ote in Synoptic parallels: 

Mk 2x Diff Mt; 

The Articular Infinitive is used against Otws in Synoptic parallels: 

Mk 1x Diff Mt. It would appear that there was an increase in the use of the 
Articular Infinitive in the post-Marcan phase of the Synoptic tradition, and that 
this phase affected the Matthean and Lucan uses of Marcan material; however, 
that influence is described in terms of the history of the tradition. The Articular 
Infinitive with Prepositions interchanged with other consecutive and purpose 
clauses. Of the 21 uses of the Articular Infinitive in Matthew there are 6 which 
come from ch. 13, as against 2 in the comparable Marcan and Lucan chapters. Mt 
6:1 and Mt 23:5 have the same form: mpös TO 6eabfvat + Dative (both No Par). 
(ii) On ёті, see ch.6 n.1. 

(iii) See also Neirynck, Minor Agreements, 87-88. 

50 Klauck, Allegorie, 188-189. 
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pose a danger to Christian commitment and obedience. Mark was not 
unaware of the dangers facing the Christian disciple; but Matthew gave them 
a more prominent place.?! 


(iii) The Tradition 

The origin and original significance of The Sower is not with certainty 
recoverable. We cannot even be sure of its original form: was it originally a 
three- or a four-section narration? If it was a four-section narration, then 
most probably it was a meditation on four different ways of hearing the 
proclamation of Jesus.? That would leave open the question of whether it 
was a meditation by Jesus himself or by the Early Church. If it was a three- 
section narration, then the reduction of available versions to a threefold basic 
outline might offer a promising starting-point.?? Even so, the original 
meaning of the parable of The Sower may not be recoverable: agricultural 
and linguistic arguments used to define the meaning of the parable as told by 
Jesus are unconvincing;?^ the picture used, with its philosophical, 
rhetorical, poetic and existential associations,>> is not easily circumscribed; 
and the method used by some scholars, of identifying the force of the parable 
by reference to eschatological interpretations of the teaching of Jesus, has 
obvious disadvantages. Klauck, for example, having noted the paraenetic, 
rabbinic, apocalyptic and apologetic uses of ‘seed’, then narrows the 
reference of the parable by placing a question mark, characteristic of Jesus in 
Klauck’s view, over strictly temporal views of the Kingdom’s 
accessibility.?6 Even the significance of the hundredfold yield, characteristic 
of the third section of the parable, is open to doubt. Some regard it as an 
oustanding result; for others, on good evidence from the world contemporary 
with Jesus, a hundredfold yield is unsurprising; in that case, all that remains 
in the surviving outline as worthy of comment is that the narrator should 
refer to failure at all.?" Was, then, the parable concerned with the miracle of 
divine work in failure and in the ordinariness of everyday life? One advantage 
of such a view of The Sower would of course be that Matthew’s adjustment 
to the conclusion of the parable, with its descending scale of produce, would 
be nearer than we might have suspected to the tone of the original. Or was it 
a fiction stressing chance and uncertainty, and therefore resonating with 


51 See Davies, Matthew, ЇЇ 385, for alternative explanations of the 
descending order of yield. 

5? Hahn, Mk iv.3-8, 133-142; Luz, Matthäus, 1/2 308. 

53 Scott, Parable, 350. 

54 White, Sower, 300; Payne, Sower, 123-129; Scott, Parable, 353; Carlston, 
Triple Tradition, 146-148. 

55 Wilder, Sower, 134ff. 

56 Klauck, Allegorie, 192ff; Luck, Sämann. 

57 Scott, Parable, 356-358. 
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impiety against the Deuteronomic background (Deuteronomy 11:13-21), 
which saw harvest as a divine blessing and reward??? In that case, 
Matthew's version would have weakened the 'reversal' element in the 
original parable: hazards, danger, good luck, success became hazards, danger, 
bad luck, failure. 

The ambiguity of narrative discourse in The Sower, with its central 
pictures of seed and harvest, is also evident in the variant Gospel forms of 
the parable of The Sower, their translations and versions. The variations 
between the Gospel versions are not so great, nor so clearly motivated, as to 
require those variations to be attributed to specific teachers or theologians. 
Yet within the contexts to be assumed for Mark, Luke and Thomas,>? it is 
possible to hear the narrative in different ways, sometimes through, 
sometimes even despite, these variations. Even where, as in the case of 
Matthew, the Gospel offers in the Interpretation of The Sower a guide as to 
how the narrative may be heard, the narrative does not always seem to 
correspond exactly in every respect to that guide. The narrative has at least a 
degree of independence and a measure of ambiguity over against the 
Interpretations of The Sower, partly the result no doubt of Matthew’s 
sources. The reasons for this will appear later. 

With respect to the place of Matthew in the tradition of The Sower, one 
point is clear. The strength of Matthew’s narration of The Sower is this: 
that disappointment and failure are possible. That makes it distinctive within 
the Synoptic tradition. It may be paralleled in the Thomas tradition in so far 
as failure may be a result, according to GThom, of tbe hold which evil 
possesses over physical and material reality.Ó! Failure in Mark and Luke can 
signal the hiddenness of the Kingdom. In Matthew failure is at least in part a 
possibility to be feared, not as an inhibiting fear, and certainly not a fear 
which is an inevitable part of daily life. Failure is to be feared because of the 
profound consequences for individual and community life that might follow 
from failure.9? 


58 Hedrick, Poetic Fictions, 164-186. 

59 Schrage, Thomas-Evangeliums, 42ff; Sheppard, Thomas, 147-154; Fieger, 
Thomas, 54; Ménard, Thomas, 92ff. 

60 The absence of картд ойк é&okev (Mk 4:7b) from Matthew and Luke, both 
of whom value the ethical implications of the narrative (see Schiirmann, 
Lukasevangelium, 457), illustrates an extreme case of the narrative being heard 
in a particular way despite its textual form. 

61 Fieger, Thomas, 285f. 

62 In Mark’s Gospel failure in mission may be seen as a feature of this age as 
contrasted with the future glory revealed to the followers of Christ; in Luke 
failure in mission calls particularly for perseverance (Thiering, Breaking of 
Bread, 9ff; Dupont. Semeur, 109). In Matthew, although weakness and 
powerlessness may be judged by the eternal values of the Kingdom, failure in 
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(iv-v) The History of the Parables and the History of Redaction 

The parable of The Sower would seem to be a discourse built using 
emblematic metaphors, and a narrative capable of a measure of artistic 
autonomy.9? It would seem therefore inadvisable to accept a definition of 
parabolic speech which denies either the one or the other.5^ The history of 
its use would appear to have resulted from an openness to interpretation 
afforded by both factors. 

The narration of the parable in Matthew, although in many respects open 
to various interpretations, concludes in a manner which matches the function 
of Mt 13 as a whole. In Mt 13 the Old Testament quotations and the 
dialogue about the nature of parables concentrate the reader's attention on 
response and failure to respond, on privilege and responsibility. The final 
verse of the Matthean parable of The Sower is appropriate to that overall 
scheme. 

The placing of The Sower within the history of redaction is as differently 
evaluated by scholars as its placing within the environment and personal 
history of Jesus of Nazareth. Bornkamm argues that Matthew understood the 
purpose of parables to be an in-breaking of the Kingdom which the parable 
of The Sower instantiates.5? Kingsbury thinks that Matthew credits the 
disciples with insights before Easter which other Gospels allow for only 
after Easter, whereas the Jews are blind, both before and after. This, he 
maintains, is implied in The Sower and made explicit in vv10-17.66 
Dupont does not accept this identification of ‘disciples’ with ‘Christians’, 
but sees the parable and vv10-17 as noting the reason for deafness to the 
good news. It is a matter of the hearer’s attitude.” Gerhardsson thinks that 
Matthew is working with a ‘hearing—doing’ schema, and the hearing of 
parables is therefore an enriching process, giving insight into the strange 
elusive nature of grace in 13:8b which, beyond all human expectations, is a 
key to the mysteries of God.6® Luz, as we have seen, leaves open the 
question of the origin of the parable and sees the Matthean version as, like 
the Marcan form, avoiding the extremities of optimism or реѕѕітіѕт.69 
Although the final phrase of the Matthean parable raises the question of 
failure, these responses place the Matthean emphasis in its wider context. 


mission would be a denial of divine sovereignty, and moral failure would 
similarly be fraught with fearful possibilities (13:42,50). 

63 For the view that the poetry in Mark and Matthew is roughly similar, see 
Hedrick, Parable, 179-183. 
Thompson, Critical Hermeneutics, 5Off. 
Bornkamm: the phrase he used in his 1960 lectures on Matthew’s Gospel. 
$6 Kingsbury, Parables, 36f and 51. 
$7 Dupont, Paraboles, 235f. 
$8 Wilkens, Redaktion, 308ff. 
69 Luz, Matthäus, 1/2 310. 
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The metaphors used by Matthew, and not least the agricultural pictures, 
provide pointers to the divine in-breaking of God's work in Jesus Christ (see 
the wider context provided by 12:18-21). In the generations of parabolic use 
and interpretation which follow the initial narration of The Sower that 
perspective should not be obscured. 

To conclude: The Sower is related to its Matthean context in two distinct 
ways: in one respect it is drawn from Matthew's source as an independent 
narration; in another it warns against all that debilitates the Christian 
presence and mission. The context of the parable and the Interpretation of 
The Sower identify this danger with the power of evil, giving the parable a 
paraenetic force. As part of the context of ch. 13 as a whole, the parable 
reveals the gracious stimulus and strength which belongs to the 
proclamation of the Kingdom of Heaven, and the care and attention which is 
required from everyone who enjoys its privileges. Much is expected from 
those to whom much is given (see 13:12; 25:29); and judgment on those 
who do not respond will follow (13:11-15). This encouraging but 
uncompromising message is linked with the proclamation of God's Son 
(13:3f). This is the Son who will not snap the broken reed, nor snuff out the 
smouldering wick (12:20). The parable in that way mirrors both the 
privileges and the responsibilities of Christian living. The privileges are 
stated with fresh candour (13:16-17); and so are the challenges. 


B. The Interpretation of The Sower 


(i) The Context 

The alternative between high privilege and the fear of poor results which is 
characteristic of Mt 13:1-9 continues in 13:10ff. Mt 13:16-17, the addition 
from Q held over by Matthew for use at this point because of its reference to 
‘seeing’ and ‘hearing’, stresses the privilege of knowing that for which 
prophets and righteous men longed (Mt 13:16/Lk 10:23f)."? This is balanced 
in 13:18-23, the Interpretation of The Sower, with a series of warnings. 

One background to 13:18-23 is the pattern of interpretation which we 
know of from the Jewish Vision Interpretations’! (see Zech 4:11ff). A 
pointer to this kind of Allegorese in 13:18-23 is the use of the Pronouns; 
these indicate that specific elements from the picture are to be identified with 
particular interpretations.’ Other pointers are the mixing of referential 


70 Manson, Sayings, 80. 

7! Lemcio, Structure, 326ff; Klauck, Allegorie, 201; see also p.78 and n.58. 

72 For the Demonstrative Pronoun in Vision Interpretations, see LXX Zech 
4:10; 5:3; 6:5; Daniel 7:17; Hermas Vis 3.4.1-2; 3.5.5; 3.6.1-3. In Mark these 
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elements with picture features of the original, and variations within the 
interpretative tradition’? (oral or written).’* In two particular respects the 
context of the Interpretation of The Sower in the Synoptic Gospels may 
have been influenced by that background: the mention of ростро (Mk 
4:11)/uvoTrjpra (Mt 13:11/Lk 8:10)? recalls the association of the Vision 
Interpretations with God's revelation (see Dan 4:17ff), and a sequence of 
events found both in Vision Interpretations and in Mt 13:1-23/Mk 4:1- 
20/Lk 8:4-15. The sequence of events runs as follows: 1) an ambiguous 
picture, 2) incomprehension, 3) a critical rejoinder and 4) an explanation.” 

It has to be said that the first of those features, the use of росттрох in 
Mark, pvotrpta in Matthew and Luke, is open to many different 
interpretations and could belong to any one of several contexts." In Mark 
pvoTrip.ov seems to have three interrelated elements: it is a divine revelation 
recognized now by a few but at the end to be revealed universally; it is the 
secret of Jesus' identity and of the breaking in of the Kingdom; it is private 
instruction based on Jesus' invitation to disciples to be with him, although 
not necessarily fully understood by them.7? The plural росттір:а in 
Matthew may share some or most of those elements, but the emphases may 
well have shifted: the universal proclamation of divine revelation seems to 
be happening already, notably in the challenge given to everyone in the 
parables to hear and repent (13:10-15,34-35: the pvotrpta are parallel to 
kekpuppéva ATO karapoAfis), a challenge which includes narrative Visions 
of a Final Judgment. The secret of Jesus’ identity is revealed, specifically his 
identity as the Son who makes clear the Father’s will. The knowledge of the 
ростӣра (opty дедото. yvavar: 13:11) is a high privilege but carries 
practical responsibilities too (13:23; 13:41). Within that particular context 
the Allegorese form of interpretation is serving a new purpose. 


appear three times; in Matthew it concludes the section, as in Lk 8:14,15 Par Mt 
Diff Mk. See n.81 below. 

73 For the mixing of referential elements and picture elements in Vision 
Interpretations, see Zech 4:14; 5:4,11 LXX. For variations within the tradition 
of Vision Interpretations, see Zech 4:12 LXX, where extensions to the basic 
picture are introduced. 

74 For a form-critical approach to Vision Interpretations, see Kearns, 
Vorfragen, II 17ff. 

73 See also Daniel 2:27-30 (LXX, Theodotion). 

76 For a different approach to the stages behind Mt 13, see Cerfaux, La 
connaissance, 238ff. 

77 See Orton, Scribe, 133. 

78 Tuckett, Parables, 15-22. 
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(ii) The Redaction 

Despite all that has been written about the Interpretation of The Sower it is 
a surprising fact that there is no entirely satisfactory survey of all three of its 
versions. Very little attention has been paid to the relation of the Matthean 
Interpretation to the Marcan text of the parable,” or to a comparison of the 
three versions of the Interpretation, or to the relations of these to their 
respective parabolic texts. Yet in Mt 13:22 Matthew’s Interpretation agrees 
with the Marcan text of the parable and with the Marcan Interpretation of the 
parable (e.g. ouptvtyw Mt 13:21=Mk 4:7; Mk 4:19=Lk 8:14), and agrees 
with them against Matthew’s own parabolic text (e.g. Mt 13:7 
атєтиаи);80 and Matthew’s syntactical sentence-form, consistently used 
throughout Mt 13:19-23, agrees against Mark with Lk 8:14-15 exactly, and 
with Lk 8:12-13 very closely,®! and with the Interpretation of The Tares (Mt 
13:37-39)?? closely also. 

The survey falls into two halves: there is an unexpectedly complicated 
pattern of agreements and disagreements between the three versions of the 
parable and the three versions of the Interpretation; the Marcan Interpretation 
has links with the Matthean parable and Interpretation against the text of the 


79 e.g. Wenham, Structure, 516-522. 
80 The key verses for comparison are: Mk 4:7,18f; Mt 13:8,22: 
(i) eis ras dkáv6as appears in Mt 13:22 Par Mk 4:18 and Lk 8:14, and in Mk 
4:7 Diff Mt 13:7 (there are important variant readings here) and Diff Lk 8:7; 
(ii) ovunviyw appears in Mt 13:22 Par Mk 4:19, and in Mk 4:7 Diff Mt 13:7 (=Lk 
8:7) (several MSS avoid the compound form of the Verb); 
(iii) The failure to produce ‘fruit’ is noted in Mt 13:22 Par Mk 4:19, and in Mk 
4:7 Diff Mt 13:7. 
In all three examples Matthew's version of the Interpretation of The Sower 
agrees with the Marcan version of The Sower against the Matthean form of the 
parable; in all three examples Matthew's version of the Interpretation of The 
Sower agrees with the Marcan version of The Sower against the post-Marcan 
version of The Sower (see Mt 13:7=Lk 8:7 Diff Mk). 
81 The following abbreviations are used in the following summary: S=subject; 
d=demonstrative; V=Verb; P=predicate; A=dAAot ; G=Genitive Absolute. 
Mt 13:19-23 Mk 14:15-20 Lk 8:12-15 
v19 S(G)dVP у15 ДУР v12 SVP 
v20 SdVP v16 dVP v13 SP 
v22 SdVP v18 AVPdVP vl4 SdVP 
v23 SdVP v20 dVP v15 SdVP 
82 See Mt 13:37-39 
v37 SVP 
v38a SVP 
v38b | SdVP 
v38c SVP 
v39a . S(+) VP 
v39b | SPV 
v39c SPV 
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Marcan parable; the Lucan Interpretation agrees with the Marcan and 
Matthean parable and Interpretation against its own Lucan form of the 
parable; the Matthean and Lucan versions of the Interpretation agree against 
the Marcan, as their forms of the parable do; the Matthean and Lucan 
versions of the parables agree at points against Mark and against their 
versions of the Interpretations; all three versions of the Interpretation agree 
at points where all the versions of the parable disagree (e.g. on the 
Preposition used with tas dkáv6as).9? That is only a preliminary set of 
Observations. The total survey indicates that the synoptic variations here are 
so complex that they cannot satisfactorily be solved in terms of literary 
relationships alone. 

The second half of the survey has to deal with the agreements of syntax 
and sentence-form between the Matthean and Lucan versions of the 
Interpretation, against the Marcan version. These are in many ways more 
significant than the vocabulary agreements against Mark, because they 
represent an additional range of agreement which has not hitherto been noted, 
and because they reveal in the consistent agreements between Matthew and 
Luke not simply occasional similar choices but an interpretative form which 
links Matthew and Luke against Mark. 

Not only does the hypothesis of literary relationships fail to explain the 
first series of agreements and disagreements, it is also quite unsuited to 
dealing with this second series. One possibility is that the Interpretations 
circulated independently of the parable. Possibly the popularity of The 
Sower resulted in an unusually large number of independently circulating 
traditions of both parable and Interpretation. Significantly also this is what 
is to be found in the case of the Vision Interpretations (see Dan 7:13ff). A 
possible hypothesis in the case of The Sower might therefore be that the 
Marcan tradition of both the parable and its Interpretation underwent 
independent developments in the post-Marcan, pre-Matthean stage, and these 
developments continued, involving at least one Sitz im Leben in which the 
parable of The Tares became involved as well. 

The redactional element in the Matthean Interpretation of The Sower is 
not easy to isolate if the above hypothesis is correct. Redaction becomes a 
method by which traditional elements are incorporated into a larger 
framework. The key features of the Matthean Interpretation can be assessed 
for their coherence with the Matthean context, but that is not the same as 
judging their distinctiveness as final redaction. For example, the links of 
thought, vocabulary and sentence structure between the Interpretation of The 
Sower and the Interpretation of The Tares®* in Mt 13 suggest a degree of 


83 See p.301 n.70. 
84 Jeremias, Parables, 82-83, reviews 37 items in the Interpretation of The 
Tares and concludes that they represent a 'unique collection of the linguistic 
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coherence. But if this had already been established at a prior stage, it does 
not belong exclusively to the final redaction. In all probability, the common 
sentence structure of these two Interpretations, since it is common to Luke 
as well, could be due to a tradition, and this tradition could be non- or pre- 
Matthean. 

There are two respects in which the Matthean Interpretation of The Sower 
focuses the Matthean context in ways which may be treated as Matthean 


characteristics of the Evangelist Matthew’. De Goedt, Matt. XII: 36-43, 
concludes the opposite (correctly in our view), that they are mostly traditional. 
Three of the 37 items are common to the Interpretation of The Sower and the 
Interpretation of The Tares: they all three need attention: 

1) The three so-called ‘editorial links’: 
(1) ó Tovnpos. See p.306 and Baumbach, Bösen, 57-63. 
Barth, Kirchenzucht, assumes a difference between 13:19 and 13:39: in 13:39 
divine permission is given for a dualism of good and evil to be a battlefield 
within the church. The Interpretation of The Sower lacks only the explicit 
reference to divine permission, although the Matthean form (p.306) betrays the 
different sources behind 13:19 and 13:39. (ii) Baoıkela. The absence of Bactiela 
in vv20,22,23, the agreement between Matthew and Luke against Mark in the use 
of Aóyos in Mt 13:19, and the association of Kingdom in 13:41 and 13:43 with 
‘Son of Man’ and ‘Father’, combine to question Kingsbury’s judgment that ‘For 
Matthew the Word about the Kingdom is the Church’s total message regarding 
Jesus’ (Parables, 55). It is difficult to formulate a uniform redactional use for 
BaciAe(a in Matthew (see p.199 n.88). (iii) rapaBoAn тди [100] 13:18/13:36f is 
not paralleled elsewhere in the Synoptic Gospels. The question is whether that 
similarity might belong with the similarity of form described on pp.303-304. 

2) The style of the two Interpretations: 
(i) Points of similarity: a) the catalogue use of 8e in 13:23, 38f (see Lk 8:15 Diff 
Mk); b) the use of the SdVP formula; c) the variability of the tense of Participles 
used: see 13:19,22,23,37,39, and Mt 13:23 Par Mk 4:20 (Lk 8:13 omits), with 
omeipw; d) a Noun with an attributive Adjective denoting quality placed between 
the Definite Article and the Noun: see 13:23,37 (also Lk 8:15 Diff Mk 4:20); 
€) the use of non-personal Nouns with people as their referents. 
Gi) Points of dissimilarity: a) 13:38a indicates a lack of interest in the order of 
the original parable in providing à catalogue of Interpretations (contrast 13:23); 
b) 13:38b has a lack of correspondence between the number of the Demonstrative 
Pronoun and the Noun to which it refers (see Lk 8:14 Diff Mt); c) 13:38 has a 
neuter plural Noun as subject of a plural Verb; d) 13:39a has the formula S(+)PV; 
e) 13:39 uses paronomasia; f) 13:39b has an unusual Genitive qualifying an 
Anarthrous Noun (as predicate): Blass, Debrunner, Funk, Grammar $8259, 254(1) 
(2). 
These relationships and dissimilarities are more consonant with a loose 
relationship within related traditions than with a relationship due to redactional 
style. 
(iii) The links of 13:36-43 with other parts of ch. 13. The links between 13:36- 
43 and the parable of The Net are close, as are the links between The Tares and the 
Marcan parable of The Seed Growing Secretly. The relationship of 13:18- 23 and 
13:36-43 has to be judged in the light of those closer similarities. 
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redaction: 13:23, with its Particle 81,85 makes the connection between 
hearing and obedience, a connection fundamental to Matthew’s Gospel (see 
Mt 7:24-27); and 13:19 makes the connection between this ethical interest 
and the Kingdom. This relationship is explicit in Mt 13:19; but even 0,86 
13:19 should not be treated simply as a piece of final redaction. Had the final 
redactor, as some claim, decided to clarify the imagery of the 
Interpretation,? he could have made vv19 and 23 into much closer parallels, 
and, by that means, given much greater clarity to the Interpretation; it would 
then have been abundantly evident that it was concerned only with the 
*quality of the one who hears'. Instead, the opening phrase of Mt 13:19, as 
well as including traditional elements,*? hints at the ‘sowing of the word’ as 
well as the receiving. The sowing and the receiving of the seed both retain 
the place which they have in the parable. This lack of ‘a greater clarity’ may 
make difficulties for the theory of authorial redaction. It poses no problems 
to the theory that, at various points in its history,®? the Interpretation of 
The Sower has been affected by the tradition of Vision Interpretations. 

Two distinctive elements in Mt 13:18-23 remain: the descending order of 
seed yield which ends the Interpretation of The Sower in Matthew, as it 
ended the Matthean form of the parable. Related to this is the use in the 
Interpretation of The Sower of © movnpös (Mt 13:19),90 as against Mark's 


85 Sr) is unusual in the Synoptic Gospels (see Lk 2:15, where it is a secure 
reading and accompanies an exhortation). If it is read at Mt 13:23 (the ‘Western’ 
text has Tó Te; and some of the Syriac versions do not support бт), ôr 
corresponds to the classical use (Blass, Debrunner, Funk, Grammar §451(4)). Its 
force is however not entirely clear. According to Barth, Gesetzesverständnis, 
100 n.1, and Klauck, Allegorie, 207, $1 is emphatic. But does it mean ‘who is 
the just the person who’ (Blass, Debrunner, Funk, Grammar, $235), or “who is 
actually producing fruit’ (as distinct from one who promises or intends to) (so 
Klauck; see Homer, /liad, 21:315)? It could also, according to good classical 
usage, introduce a quotation (see Aeschylus, Agamemnon, 550, and Frankel's 
Agamemnon Commentary, ЇЇ 277): ‘who (to quote the parable) “produces fruit”. 
Its general force is clear, if not its precise meaning: it draws attention to the 
quality of the one who is hearing and who is ‘bearing fruit’. 

86 This is true of the Kingdom of Heaven sayings and of the absolute uses as 
in 6:33. 

87 Contra Kingsbury, Parables, 53. 

88 See Appendix No.19 for this highly unusual example of the Genitive 
Absolute. 

89 The delayed demonstrative and narrative explanation is paralleled in Dan 
4:20 (Theodotion). 

9 ovnpos Schenk, Sprache, 161; Gundry, Matthew, 647. 

Mt 26x: 9x No Par; 4x Diff Mk; 11x Par Lk; 2x Diff Lk 

Mk 2х: Ix»; 1x >*Mt 

Lk 13x: 2x No Par; 11x Par Mt 
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caravás (Mk 4:15) and Luke’s 6 dıdßoXos (Lk 8:12).?! ‘Evil’ has an 
important role in the Matthean material: it is the force which, beyond 
anything else, threatens failure. 

Baumbach believes that this Matthean picture of the Evil One, threatening 
the life, order and obedience of the Christian community, is a more tightly 
constructed picture than Mark's, with strong similarities to the ethical 
dualism of the Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs.?? Whereas in Mark evil 
is a dark background to the life-giving work of the Son of God, with no 
clear relationship explicitly made between an evil originator and its agents, 
in Matthew, Baumbach argues, the Evil One is the summary of all evil and 
the battle against him is therefore rather less direct, since the evil that 
confronts the Son's disciples is mediated; it appears in the form of lying 
prophets, false teachers and dvopia.3 

There is little doubt that the Son’s disciples are in jeopardy. The stress in 
Matthew appears to be on the dangers experienced by them because of the 
powers of evil, rather than upon any control which evil might have 
established over the whole world. The threat of evil, weakening their resolve 
and destroying their moral perception, is the central concern. So despite the 
evidence of dualistic language in Matthew parallel to that found in the 
Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs, the key question to be answered is 
whether the redactor, in associating the Kingdom with moral responsibility 
and action, is as committed to a cosmic dualistic world-view as his some of 
his sources were, or whether the implied dualism had become modified in 
the process of the creation of the Gospel?^ This is a particular issue in 
Matthew 13, and we shall note the various examples of dualistic language, 
especially in the parable of The Tares and in its Interpretation, and we shall 


With the Definite Article 

Mt 5x: 3x No Par; 1x Diff Mk; 1x Diff Lk 
On the distinction between Eastern and Western interpretations of TOD тортро in 
Mt 6:13b, see Davies, Matthew, I 614-615. On éx0pos, see Baumbach, Bösen, 
105. 

91 garaväs 

Mt 4x: 2x Par Mk; Іх Diff Lk; 1x Par Mk or Diff Mk 

Mk 6x: 2x Par Mt; 1x >; 2x Diff Mt (1x 8.áBoAos; 1x Tovnpds) 

Lk 5x: 4x No Par; 1x Par Mk 
ЅаВоћоѕ 

Mt 6x: 2x No Par; Ix Par Lk; 2x Diff Lk (22x ») 

1x Par Lk or Diff Mk (caravás) 

Lk 5x: 1x Diff Mk; 1 x Par Mt; 2x Diff Mt; 1x Par Mt or Diff Mk 
0 reLpáCtv 

Mt Ix Diff Lk (StdBodos); 1 Thess 3:5. See Baumbach, Bösen, 105. 

9? See Baumbach, Bósen, 69-72. As representing a false understanding of 
God's Law and misleading the ignorant, see Baumbach, Bösen, 83ff. 

93 Davison, Anomia, 617-635. 

94 Syreeni, Symbolic Universe, 10. 
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try to establish in each case what the redactor intended. In Mt 13:10-23 the 
privileges of discipleship are as evident as the dangers to which they are 
exposed. As in the case of the Beatitudes at the beginning of the Sermon on 
the Mount, so in 13:16-17 what is expected of the followers of Jesus is 
made possible by the new activity of God. The disciples have the powers at 
their service which are more than a match for the evil (see Mt 12:43-45/Lk 
11:24-26). They represent the One whose sovereignty is eternal and 
universal, and whose Son bears the marks of victorious suffering until 
justice is established for all. 


(11) The Tradition 

If the parallel of the Vision Interpretation is valid, the evidence for a pre- 
Greek source, sometimes drawn hypothetically from uneven elements in the 
Marcan Interpretation (especially Mk 4:16)95 is weakened. The use of the 
LXX Interpretation-form and of key Greek terms in two out of the four 
categories of soil weakens the case further: 


Category 2: хора 1 Thess 1:6; Acts 8:6-8;96 
TPOOKALPOS 4 Macc 15:2,8,23;97 
aMis Rev 2:9,10,22; Ps 34:20.98 
Category 3:  yepinva 1 Pet 5:7; 
ататт 2 Thess 2:10; Heb 3:13; Eph 4:22. 


The most compelling arguments for a pre-Greek source rest on the possible 
use of Isaianic texts. Both parable and Interpretation could be a midrash on 
Isa 55:10-11 or could be based on the associations of hardening of heart 
and growth from the seed found in the Targum of Isaiah.!© The strength of 
this case is that it makes sense of a dual interest in both the parable and the 
Interpretation: they begin with the sower, and end with the quality of the 
ground, or, in terms of the prophetic text, they begin with the divine word 
and end with the nature of those who hear it. The prophetic word discloses 
the true nature of those addressed, with the Interpretation shifting the 
emphasis toward the different kinds of reception. 


95 Payne, Interpretation, 564-568. 

96 Conzelmann, TDNT, 9.359ff; Klauck, Allegorie, 203. 

97 Klauck, Allegorie, 203. 

98 Schlier, TDNT, 3.319ff. 

99 Evans, Sower, 464-468. 

100 Bowker, Mystery, 310-311, also 316 for a discussion of possible 
Aramaic equivalents to tpdokatpos (e.g. 7хр; but according to 11QtgJob 
(col. 18:5; col. 4:3) this may lack the ‘transitory’ connotations of mpdckatpos; 
it refers rather to ‘hasty attitudes’). 
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But even if there was a pre-Greek source, the Interpretation in our present 
text has given this emphasis upon the receptors of the word a specific twist. 
It has related the different kinds of reception presented in the parable to 
particular circumstances. Through the above-mentioned vocabulary the 
sowing of the seed is related in the Interpretation to the possibility of 
persecution, and to the temptations of anxiety and greed. The different 
reactions to the word presented in the parable are given in the Interpretation a 
specific, early Christian setting. 

Is it possible to be more precise about the new Sitz im Leben? The 
Interpretation may well have been used in tbe pre-Marcan circumstances of 
early Christian mission. This could have been one where messengers, 
travelling from village to village, often deprived, always facing the danger of 
apostasy, were committed to the belief, even though their audience found 
their message enigmatic, that they alone had been given a grasp of the 
secrets of God's final purpose, and their modest beginnings would later yield 
amazing results.!?! The writer of Mark would then have used both parable 
and Interpretation in his advocacy of suffering obedience as the way to future 
glory, to encourage a community stil] dependent in part on such travelling 
messengers, and certainly facing either the reality or the possibility of 
persecution, or needing to be warned of that possibility. The Xóyos which 
they proclaimed (Mk 4:14) continued to work within the locality and 
community!®? (see Mk 4:15) with very varied results. One possible 
outcome would certainly be that of rejection, and of rejection by Jewish 
neighbours. This rejection had its mysterious side, and itself called for an 
explanation in terms of the divine purpose and providence. Isaiah 6 was 
being fulfilled again. The obverse of this hardening of the heart would be 
persecution, recalling the narrative of the Marcan Passion! and the varying 
reactions of its participants. 

Whatever nuances Mark may have given to this use of The Sower, there is 
little doubt that Luke took suffering and rejection to be the quintessentially 
necessary mode of witness. That he interpreted the parable of The Sower 
in this light is clear from the characteristic ending of the Interpretation of the 
The Sower in Luke (Lk 8:15).!°5 The Lucan interpretation concerned not 


101 Kee, Community, 172ff. 

102 On the interrelation of revelation and receptor implied in the use of Aóyos, 
see Klauck, Allegorie, 201; Hahn, Mk iv.3-8, 14-20; Lambrecht, Mk.IV, 275 
n.25. 

103 Drury, Parables, 51. 

10^ Luke 9:5; Johnson, Possessions; Beck, Luke, 100. 

105 Cerfaux, Fructifiez, 414-415; Dupont, Semeur, 107; Schürmann, 
Lukasevangelium, 464; Bovon, Luc, 405-407. 
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only persecution but all the different kinds of opposition and obstacles 
through which the church must pass on its way to the Kingdom.!% 

Alongside the likelihood of opposition and persecution were the internal 
struggles. Property, possessions, financial concerns, social status, the 
problems of town life and its attractions introduced another set of dynamics. 
These would have affected the internal organization of the Christian 
community and it would have caused internal disputes about standards of 
behaviour inside and outside the community. These are hinted at in Mk 
4:19/Mt 13:22/Lk 8:14. Within the Matthean social context they became 
particularly important. There is one particular feature of дуоріа with which 
the Interpretation of The Sower and The Tares was concerned: those within 
the community may, because of the pressures of society around them, lose 
their moral perception and sense of responsibility. Some found that 
environment destructive of Christian standards, others found their social 
environment to be precisely the place where their Christian responsibility 
had to be exercised. The ending of the Interpretation reflects those 
possibilities, both their dangers and their potential. 


(iv-v) The History of the Parables and the History of Redaction 

Only in Mk 7:14ff/Mt 15:10ff!97 and in Mt 13:24-30,36-43 are parallels to 
be found in the synoptic tradition to the parable of The Sower and its 
Interpretation. Mt 13:18-23 can hardly therefore be treated as paradigmatic 
for parabolic interpretation.!°8 The tradition of such interpretation stretches 
back into the pre-Marcan stages of parabolic use, but there is no suggestion 
in that tradition that the parables were widely, let alone consistently, treated 
in this way. It may well be that the central ‘model’ of The Sower, itself so 
rich in associations, provided the stimulus for the use of interpretative 
methods. Perhaps the Sitz im Leben just described was part of the reason 
also. It may be that other factors, such as the interpretative patterns 
associated with charismatic exegesis, may have influenced the process, 
particularly at the point where the Matthean Interpretation of The Sower and 
the Interpretation of The Tares emerged. Whatever the various influences 
which may have been at work in the process, the limited use outside The 
Sower of this form of interpretation, and the varied traditions of its use in 
the case of The Sower, are significant factors in the history of parables. 


106 Brown, Perseverance, 48-50. 

107 Outside the synoptic tradition, features of this interpretative technique are 
to be found in the Johannine parables. In Jn 10:2-5 there is a chiastic mapoınia 
(see Jn 16:25) into which elements of the later Interpretation in Jn 10:6ff have 
been introduced; the context of this (see Jn 9:37) resembles Mk 4:10-13. 

108 Klauck, Allegorie, 360. 
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The contrast between privilege and failure, which the Matthean 
Interpretation of The Sower presents, became in Matthew a paraenesis 
within a fresh framework. It is not altogether clear that the Interpretation 
should have been necessary for Matthew's purpose, particularly if its 
dualistic element was not entirely to Matthew's liking, nor why Matthew 
Should have used this parable and its Interpretation in their traditional form 
alongside so many Kingdom parables. If the style of Allegorese is not 
paradigmatic, or not paradigmatic for Matthew, why should Matthew have 
retained it at all? That such interpretation had limited use outside The Sower, 
and was expressed in various ways within the case of The Sower, becomes, 
in the history of the parables, evidence for the style and method of Matthean 
redaction. It was compilatory and conservative. 

In sum, Matthew uses in the Interpretation of The Sower a tradition 
paraenetically shaped and with strong dualistic roots, based on the style of 
Allegorese. In it Matthew highlights a particular understanding of what is 
involved in being a disciple of the Kingdom and a policy of conservation and 
reuse of traditional material. 


C. The Tares Mt 13:24-30 


(i) The Context 

The parable of The Tares, like the previous parable in Matthew 13, concerns 
seed, and, like The Sower, seed whose growth may result in a harvest. But 
whereas in The Sower the growth of some seed may be inhibited by weeds 
growing alongside the young plant, in The Tares the problem is of a 
different order. Tares grow alongside the wheat until the harvest, and at the 
harvest the tares are burnt and the wheat stored. 

Within that simple framework of a seed parable, the parable of The Tares 
unfolds a series of unexpected actions and responses:!?? the tares аге 
deliberately sown at night by an enemy, as the sower suspects immediately 
their presence is reported to him, but the wheat and tares are left to grow 
together until the harvest. The reason given for this procedure is that earlier 
removal of them would uproot the wheat also. 

The parable occurs in the position occupied in Mark 4 by the parable of 
The Seed Growing Secretly (Mk 4:26-29).119 The Seed Growing Secretly is 
omitted by both Matthew and Luke, but, whereas Matthew omits at this 
point the parable of The Lamp (Mk 4:21-4) as well as The Seed Growing 
Secretly, Luke retains The Lamp in its Marcan position, omitting only The 


109 Klauck, Allegorie, 360. 
110 Hagner, Matthew, 1 383. 
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Seed Growing Secretly. The omission of The Lamp by Matthew at this 
point is not particularly significant. Its Marcan function, that of marking the 
public character of Jesus' proclamation and of warning against inattention, is 
carried over into the Matthean parabolic discourse by means of the logion in 
13:12. The omission of The Seed Growing Secretly by both Matthew and 
Luke is however significant, notably because The Seed Growing Secretly 
could be understood as a view of the Kingdom which bypasses human 
responsibility. The Kingdom grows while the sower sleeps. 

The Tares concerns the dangers which threaten the harvest while the sower 
Sleeps. It resembles the Marcan parable of The Seed Growing Secretly in 
vocabulary,!!! although not in form.!!? It shares with its companion 
parable, The Mustard Seed (Mt 13:31), an introductory Verb with rhetorical 
associations, !? and it shares with the two О parables, The Mustard Seed and 
The Leaven (Mt 13:31,33), a parallel opening formula. The replacement of 
the The Seed Growing Secretly by The Tares (together with the use of Mk 
4:21-25 elsewhere in Matthew) brings The Tares into close association with 
the Interpretation of The Sower, and produces a sequence of parabolic 
material unbroken from 13:18 as far as 13:33. These features of Matthew 13 
throw light on Matthew's editorial method of linking Marcan and Q material 
and need to be explained in terms of that method. 


(ii) The Redaction 

No simple explanation of the replacement of The Seed Growing Secretly by 

The Tares is possible. It is an issue complicated by five interrelated factors: 
1. The Tares and the Interpretation of The Tares are linked by seven 

phrases (five come from Mt 13:24-26; two from Mt 13:29-30).!!4 One of 


111 Catchpole, Tares, gives eight such items of vocabulary: dv@pwtos, 
kadeldeıv, otros, BAaoTávew, xópros, Kapırös, Beptopds, meaTov. He comments 
that two of these are uncommon, or unexpected, and that the total aggregate 
cannot be written off as mere coincidence. 

112 Four features can be cited: The Tares includes conversations between the 
participants, Mk 4:26-29 does not; The Tares has no specific Old Testament 
quotation at its conclusion, such as those present in Mk 4:26-29 and The Mustard 
Seed; The Tares is narrative, 4:26-29 is a similitude; The Tares lacks the 
Comparative Particle found in Mk 4:26-29 and Mk 4:31. 

113 mapéðnkev in Mt 13:24 and 13:31 is found in the LXX, of Moses setting 
the commandments before the people (Exodus 19:7; 21:1). In secular use, it is 
used of the teacher 'taking up points' (Xenophon, Kurou Paideia, 1.6.14), of 
legal submissions (‘I put to you’ POxy XVII col. i.1.7) and in a range of senses 
in rhetorical argument: ‘present’, ‘assert’, ‘argue’ (Philodemus, Volumina 
Rhetorica, 6:31; 8:30; 16:11; 20:9; 57:30). 

114 These are in numerical order: 

1. vv37 & 24; 2. vv38a & 24; 3. vv38b & 24; 4. vv38c & 25; 
5. vv39 & 25; 6. vv39b & 30; 7. vv40 & 30b. 
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these,!!5 and six other words found in The Tares but absent from its 
Interpretation, appear in Mk 4:26-29. Of these latter items the most notable 
is ka6có8ewv, a Verb which assumes considerable importance in Matthew’s 
eschatological discourse. The Interpretation of The Tares shares pre-Matthean 
constructions with the Interpretation of The Sower. These considerations 
taken together suggest that the development of The Tares and its 
Interpretation took place in the context of Marcan influence at a pre- 
Matthean stage.!16 

2. There are links between The Tares and the two Q parables, The Mustard 
Seed and The Leaven. These links must be extended to include possible links 
between The Tares and the probable Q context of The Mustard Seed and The 
Leaven (see Lk 13:22-30),!!7 since the narrative and conversational elements 
of The Tares have parallels in that context. !!8 


Of these, Nos. 1-5 relate to Mt 13:24-25; Nos. 6-7 relate to Mt 13:30. These are 
not the only links between The Tares and its Interpretation: 

(i) Terminology found in 13:24-25 reappears in 13:26-27; 

(ii) просєрҳоџа, Mt 13:27; 13:36; see p.294 n.48. 

(ii) ovààéyw Mt 13:29, 13:41; see also 13:48. 

115 §epicuds appears in Mt 13:30 and 13:39; see also Mk. 4:29 and Mt 
9:37f/Lk 10:2 (Зх). 

116 See p.312, and Luz, Matthdus, 2/1 325. 

117 One of the links between the three parables is the opening formula; see 
p.312 n.113. Others include the Dative of comparison, the reference to the 
Kingdom of Heaven, and in 13:24 and 13:31 ev và аур@ атой. For the links 
between the parable of The Tares and Lk 13:22ff, see Catchpole, Tares, 566ff. Lk 
13:25 is very possibly a pre-Lucan tradition and the cumulative effect of the 
items of vocabulary cited by Catchpole is strong; on mó6ev, note that: (i) Lk 
13:25 is Diff Mt, and (ii) Mt 13:27 has an exact parallel only in Jn 4:11. Most 
important of all is the logion Lk 13:28 Par Mt 13:42,50, which may indicate 
that the Q context of The Mustard Seed and The Leaven has affected The Tares or 
perhaps the context of the two triplets of the parables Tares, Mustard Seed, 
Leaven | Treasure, Pearl, Net (see the vocabulary links between Lk 13:29-30 and 
The Net). 

118 A single source for Mt 13:27-29 cannot be adduced from the linguistic 
evidence. There are some signs of pre-Matthean material, slight signs of 
redaction, but on the whole it is best to conclude that the linguistic evidence is 
compatible with a more complex theory of the parable's development than either 
Q or the Matthean redaction, or both of these together, can provide. The nine 
relevant tabulations are: 

1. oùxí. See p.274 n.332 (ii). 
2.év TH cà аур® 
oös Schenk, Sprache, 455; Gundry, Matthew, 648. 

Mt 8x: 2x No Par; 1x Diff Mk; 5x Diff Lk (=1x 18105) 

Mk 2x: 1x>; 1x Diff Mt (Mt cot) 

Lk 4x: 1x No Par; 1x Par Mk; 1x Diff Mk; 1x Diff Mt 
These uses do not support Schenk's theological and redactional judgments. 
aypos 
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Mt 17x: 10x No Par; 2x Par Mk; 1x Diff Mk; 1x Par Lk; 3x Diff Lk (22x >*) 

Mk 9x: 2xPar Mt; 1x > Mt; 5x >*; Ix Text? 

Lk 10x: 4x No Par; Зх Par Mk; 1х Par Mt; 1x Diff Mt (21x >*); 1x Text? 
év [rà] дуро 

Mt 6x: 4х No Par; Ix Diff Mk; 1x Diff Lk or Par Lk 

Lk 4x: 1х No Par; 2x Diff Mt (1x Mt аурод); 1x Text? or Par Mt 

See Marshall, Luke, 668. 
3.6 8€ ёфт айтої< 
Mt 15x: 4x No Par 
бх Diff Mk (3x Xéyev; Ix атєкріӨт; 1x éAeyev; 1х éyov) 
4x Diff Lk (3x єтє; 1x Аёушь) 
1x Text? 

Mk бх: lx» Mt; 5x Diff Mt (Mt Зх dmokpi&els єтєр; 1х eltev; 1x Ауєі) 

Lk 7x: 6xNo Par; lx Diff Mk 
ó de фпс Mt 13:29 No Par 
onoi 

Mt 3x: 1x No Par; 1x Diff Mk; ix Text? 

Ik 1x: 1xNo Par 
The Matthean 1x Diff Mk (Mt 14:8 Diff Mk 6:25) replaces a Marcan 
construction, Өє\о tva, which elsewhere Matthew retains against Par Lk. 
Schenk's case for the proclamatory, authoritative character of nt in Matthew is 
unreliable in the light of the interchange of usage noted above. 

4. €x8pds avOpwttos 

(i) The first word of the phrase can be construed as a Noun or as an Adjective. If 
it were the latter it would be the only definite example of its adjectival use in the 
New Testament. It is probably nominal, anticipating the role of the devil in Mt 
13:39. For this use, see Test Dan 6:2-4; see Foerster, TDNT, 2.811-815; 813 
n.3; Weder, Gleichnisse, 120 n.119. 

Gi) дуӨротос̧ is found as follows with appositional Nouns or Adjectives 
(discounting indefinite and demonstrative Adjectives): 

Schenk, Sprache, 28; Gundry, Matthew, 641. 

Mt 12x: 5x No Par; 5x Par Lk; 2x Diff Mk (Mt 27:32,57) 

Mk 1х: ixDiff Mt 

Lk 10x: 4x No Par; 3x Par Mk; 1x Par Mt; 1x Diff Mt (21x >*); Lx Text? 

5. umore 

Schenk, Sprache, 363; Gundry, Matthew, 646. 

Mt 8x: 5x No Par; 1x Diff Mk; 2x Par Lk 

Mk 2x: 2xDiffMt 

Lk 7x: SxNoPar; 2x Par Mt 
Of these, only Mk 14:2 Diff Mt is accompanied by the Indicative. All others are 
accompanied by the Subjunctive or Optative. 

6. айт@ Aéyovoiv See p.234 n.206. 

This has few parallels in the Synoptics. Elsewhere in the Synoptics, when the 
Verb is used without further verbal qualification and is accompanied by a Dative 
Pronoun (an extremely widespread usage) the Pronoun always follows the Verb. 
The exceptions are in the narrative parable in Mt 13:28, in the emphatic address 
at Mk 2:11 (Diff Mt and Par Lk) and 5:41 (Diff Mt and Diff Lk) and in Lk 6:27 
(Diff Mt) and 7:14 (No Par). Mt 13:28 is therefore the only narrative usage. The 
inversion of a normal synoptic formula without the explanation of an obvious 
emphasis may point to a distinctive narrative style. 
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3. Vocabulary integral to the Interpretation of The Tares, which is found 
also in The Tares, occurs elsewhere in Matthew 13, as well as in Mark 4, 
although in the latter with considerably less frequency.1!? 

4. The same phrase, éke? ёсто 6 kAavOpós kal ó Bpuypds тди 
ó86v TOV, appears in the Interpretation of The Tares (Mt 13:42), in The Net 
(Mt 13:50), and in the possible Q context of the twin parables mentioned 
above (Lk 13:28). Of these, Mt 13:50 concludes a group which exhibits 
syntactical features shared with The Tares, The Mustard Seed and The Leaven 
and traceable to pre-Matthean О material.!20 

5. The ending of The Tares and, to a slightly greater extent, the ending of 
the Interpretation of The Tares, use vocabulary found also in the Q version 
of the teaching of John the Baptist. ?! 


7. 9éXeis + Subjunctive 

Mt 5x: 1х No Par; Зх Раг Mk; Ix Diff Mk 

Mk 5x: 3x Par Mt; Ix Diff Mt (Mt Ti Өёлєтє;); Ix Text? 

Lk 3x: 1x No Par; 2x Par Mk 
8. ара 

This is found as an independent Preposition only twice in the New Testament: 
at Mt 13:29 with the Dative and at Mt 20:1 with an Adverb (see Acts 28:23). The 
former use is frequent in the LXX, but not the latter (see Homer, /liad, 9.682). 

9. ékp.Coonre 

This Verb is found only 4 times in the New Testament: in Mt 13:29, Mt 15:13 
(as part of anti-Pharisaic unit), Lk 17:6 (on which see Telford, Barren Temple, 
113ff) and Jude 12. The word has associations of violence (Wis 4:4; Cor Fab 
Aesop, 239 11.6,71), of judgment (Dan 4:11), and of apocalyptic judgment (Dan 
7:8, Theodotion). There is no evidence of an earlier stage of The Tares which 
lacked this nuance. 

Summary: 

Evidence of Q: Nos. 1,2; 

Evidence of pre-Matthean narrative: Nos. 6,8(?),9(?); 
Evidence of traditional usage: Nos. 3,4(?),5(?),7. 

119 The Adjective kaAós is frequent in the Matthean chapter of parables over 
against the other synoptic parallels: 

Mt 13:8,23,24,27,37,38,45,48; Mk 4:8,20; Lk 8:15. 

The use of the Noun omépya: in ch. 13 Mt 5x No Par; 1x Par Mk. 

Mt 13:24,27,32(Par Mk),37,38; Mk 4:31 (Par Mt). 

120 Compare the syntax of the following passages: 

Mt 13:31/Lk 13:19(Diff Mk); Mt 13:33/Lk 13:21; Mt 13:44; also Mt 
24:46/Lk 12:43. 

Compare also the use of a Noun in the Dative of Comparison with an 
attributive Participle: Mt 13:24,44,45,47; Mt 11:16/Lk 7:32 (although with a 
Definite Article); and Lk 6:48,49 both Diff Mt. For the use of attributive 
Participles in parabolic contexts without the Dative, see Lk 13:6; 14:31 and 
17:7. 

121 These elements are: 

1. ouváyw eis Thy ámoerknv 

Mt 13:30c; Mt 3:12/Lk 3:17 
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To these five factors should be added the two features already noted above, 
that The Tares is associated by position in the Matthean material with the 
Interpretation of The Sower and that The Tares and the Interpretation of The 
Tares are separated by several parables and a narrative interlude. 

It is extremely difficult to explain such a complex pattern of relationships 
by means of the presently available source theories about Mark and Q and 
the presently available redaction theories about Matthew's handling of those 
sources. Some of them can be explained as Catchpole!?? suggests: we can 
posit a brief, original parable in which there was an overlap between the 
teaching of Jesus with that of John the Baptist;!2> and we can posit the 
imposition of various influences, Q influences, influences from 13:36,43 
and from Matthew's own style,!?* upon the original parable at the point of 
the Matthean redactional work. This redactional work, argues Catchpole, 
involved the displacement of Mk 4:26, 29 by The Tares; so the intrusion of 
Marcan elements into the parable of The Tares at the time of the redactional 
work can also be explained by the same theory. But this is only to deal with 
some of the complex interrelationships within the relevant material. 
Catchpole's theory provides no explanation of the pre-Matthean features of 
the two Interpretations, Mt 13:18-23 and 13:36-43. It does not explain the 
distance within Mt 13 between The Tares and its Interpretation. Moreover it 
is based on unreliable statistical methods for separating Matthean tradition 
from Matthean redactional activity.!25 Even scholars who, in order to 


as against сул yo in Mt 13:28,29,30,40,41,48. 
2. oiTos 

Mt 13:25,29,30; Mt 3:12/Lk 3:17; Lk 12:18. 

3. katakatw 

Mt 3:12; 13:30,40; Mt 3:12/Lk 3:17; 

with ovváyw in Mt 13:30 and Mt 3:12/Lk 3:17 (i.e. in О and in The Tares, but not 
in the Interpretation of The Tares). 
These three occur at the conclusion of the parable and its Interpretation. Mk 
4:26-29, unlike The Tares, ends with an Old Testament quotation; this quotation 
concerns judgment, but has few vocabulary links with the conclusion of The 
Tares. The conclusion of The Tares is closer in vocabulary to the Q version of 
John the Baptist's teaching. The overriding of Marcan influence by Q material at 
this point is not explained by Catchpole, Tares, 558, 570, and remains a flaw in 
his case for the authenticity of a shorter version of The Tares. 

122 Catchpole, Tares, 569. 

123 Catchpole, Tares, 569. 

124 Bao.reia TÜV орау», Tóre, 8oaTe abTà eis 8&opas, орот. 

125 This note concerns first the phrases claimed by Catchpole as redactional, 
and second the possibility of separating tradition and redaction in the parable of 
The Tares. 

(i) The phrases claimed by Catchpole as redactional. 

1. On Baoıkeia TÜV oüpavàv: see p.199 n.88. 
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(a) The fact that Matthew does not turn all uses of BaotAc(a into the phrase 
Bacireta TÜV oUpavüv raises two issues: First, do the variants on this phrase 
point to sources (Mt 6:10/Lk 11:2; Mt 6:33/Lk 12:31; Mt 8:12 Diff Lk; Mt 
13:19, 16:28 Diff Mk and Diff Lk; Mt 13:38,41,43; note the range of variants 
in Mt 19:23-28; Mt 20:21 Diff Mt; Mt 21:31,43; Mt 24:13; Mt 26:29)? Second, 
if they do, and that is at least a viable thesis, since the variants have proved 
difficult to fit into a single editorial pattern, why should not the unevenness of 
the BaciAe(a тди ovpavav usages also point to Matthean sources (e.g in 
13:44,45,47 and 25:1 but not in 25:14 and 31)? 

(b) To what extent are the theories of a Jewish background for Baoıkeia тди 
obpav@v, and for the Gospel as a whole, a reason for choosing to call this phrase 
redactional? If on the other hand, and this again is a viable hypothesis, the 
phrase represents a meeting-point of Jewish and Gentile interests, need it have 
been the Matthean editor who created it? Might it not have been the 
presupposition of Matthew’s work rather than its result? 

(c) The rich background to Bacue(a т@ obpavàv (e.g. Mt 22:2) suggests that 
it has gained through various traditions a wider range of reference than BaciAc(a 
той Өєоў. Was the Matthean editor alone responsible for that process? 

2. On тбтє, see p.220 n.165, p.232 n.205 (iv). Here тбтє balances ӧтє. 

See Mt 21:1 Diff Mk and Diff Lk; and Mt 13:26 and Jn 12:16. When тбтє is 
unusually frequent and бтє not infrequent, why are the two used together only 
twice? 

ӧтє Schenk, Sprache, 447; Gundry, Matthew, 61. 

Mt 12x: 5x No Par; 3x Par Mk; 4x » Mk 

Mk 12x: 3x Par Mt; 6x > ; 2x >*; 1x Diff Mt (Genitive Absolute) 

Lk 11x: 8x No Par; 1x Diff Mk (Mk Genitive Absolute); 

1x Diff Mt (=1x Mt >*); 1x No Par or Diff Mk 
3. On ёђсатє айтай eis Sécpas. 
Catchpole suggests that Mt 22:12 is evidence that this phrase is redactional. But 
neither the ‘binding’ nor the ‘servant/harvesters’ terminology can be assigned to 
specific places in the tradition and redaction of either The Tares or The Feast. 
éw Schenk, Sprache, 175; Gundry, Matthew, 642. 

Mt 10x: бх No Par; 4x Par Mk 

Mk 8x: 4x Par Mt; 3x >; Ix Diff Mt (Mk 15:7 Diff Mt 27:16 ёєсшоу) 

Lk 2x: 1х No Par; 1х Par Mk 
4. On онот, see p.177 n.4. 

Gi) The possibility of separating traditional and redactional elements in The 
Tares. 
1. See pp.311-316. 
2. éréc meipev. The use of éri-compounds is dubious evidence for redactional 
activity. Schenk suggests an ‘oppositional’ element for éméometpev in 13:25, 
but then quotes Pindar's 'additional' usage as relevant (see also Jülicher, 
Gleichnisreden, ТЇ 547). The ‘oppositional’ element is overworked by Schenk іп 
his discussions of the forthcoming items. The findings below also include 
factors which Schenk omits and which add further question marks to his method. 
Generalizations, such as the attribution of éri-compounds to Matthean 
editorship, are also seen to be unreliable (on ériAapfávopat, see below). 
єт.Вал\ Schenk, Sprache, 84. 

Mt 2x: 1x Par Mk; Ix Diff Mk 
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Mk 4x: 1x Par Mt; 1x > ; 2x Diff Mt (Intransitive uses) 

Lk 5x: Зх No Par; 1x Diff Mk; 1x Par Mt 
emiyıvookw Schenk, Sprache, 136; Gundry, Matthew, 644; p.210 n.131. 

Mt бх: 2x No Par; 1x Par Mk; 1x Diff Mk; 2x Diff Lk 

Mk 4x: 1x Par Mt; 1x Diff Mt (yvoös); 2x > 

Lk 7x: бх No Par; 1х Par Mk 
For a discussion of Schenk on this item, see p.210 n.131. 
Emöeikvunı Schenk, Sprache, 168; Gundry, Matthew, 644. 

Mt 3x: 3x Diff Mk 

Ik 1х: 1x No Par 
étepwtdw Schenk, Sprache, 261. 

Mt 8x: 5x Par Mk; 3x Diff Mk 

Mk 25x: 5x Par Mt; 8x >; Ix > Mt; 11x Diff Mt 

Lk 17x: 7x No Par; бх Par Mk; Зх Diff Mk; 1x Text? 
emiönrew Schenk, Sprache, 270; Gundry, Matthew, 644. 

Mt 3x: 1x Par Lk; 1х Diff Lk; 1x Diff Mk (2x Diff (ntew) 

Lk 2x: 1х No Par; іх Par Mt 
ém6upéew Schenk, Sprache, 140; Gundry, Matthew, 645. 

Mt 2x: Ix No Par; 1x Diff Lk 

Lk 4x: 4x NoPar 
Emikadilw Schenk, Sprache, 313; Gundry, Matthew, 644. 

Mt 1х: 1x Diff Mk 
éeTuKadéw Schenk, Sprache, 316; Gundry, Matthew, 645. 

Mt 1х: 1x No Par 
éTLAapBavopat 

Mt 1х: 1xNo Par. Mk 1х: Ix> 

Lk 5x: Зх No Par; 2x Diff Mk (see Jeremias, Sprache, 236) 
emuAavdavonaı Schenk, Sprache, 245. 

Mt 1х: 1x Par Mk 

Mk 1x: Ix Par Mt 

Lk 1х: 1x Diff Mt or No Par 
ETMLOKETTTONAL 

Mt 2x: 2x No Par 

Lk 3x: 3x No Par 
3. дуд uécov 

Mt Зх: Зх No Par (2x with önvapıov in Mt 20:9f) 

Mk 1х: 1x>Mt (Mk 7:31 ava pécov Tov орои) 

Lk Зх: 1x No Par; 2x Diff Mk 
4. äbinui (allow) + Infinitive. See p.333 n.204. 

Mt 5x: 3x No Par (1x + Infinitive); 1x Par Mk (+ Infinitive); 

2x Par Lk (1x + Infinitive) 

Mk 5x: 1x Par Mt; 3x >; lx > Mt 

Lk бх: 2x Par Mk; 2x Par Mt; 2x Diff Mt (Mt 1x éáo) 
5. ovvav&dveodaı coüv-compounds are not distinctively Matthean redaction. 
6. duddtepa 

Mt 3x: Іх No Par; 1x Diff Mk; 1х Par Lk 

Lk 5x: 4x No Par; 1x Par Mk. The most important use here is Mt 9:17. 
Although it is unlikely that Mt 9:17 and Mt 13:30 share a common theological 
interest, there is the possibility of a stylistic link between them. 
7. €ws = temporal ‘until’+ Noun (excluding amod...ews). 
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explain the changes involved in moving from sources to the final text have 
given a greater role to oral tradition than Catchpole does, fail to describe and 
explain the full range of these interrelationships. 

The solution offered here is that the redactor used the parable of The Tares 
in a similar form to that which he inherited from tradition, although the pre- 
Matthean tradition was longer and more complex than is often assumed, and 
that the redactor's main contribution to the history of The Tares was the 
fresh interpretation which he gave to that parable when he made it part of his 
commentary on Christian responsibility in Matthew 13. 


(iii) The Tradition 
A hypothetical history of the parable's tradition would read as follows: 

1. If The Tares can be traced to the historical Jesus, it defies reconstruction 
at that stage. There is insufficient clarity about Stage 2 for a prior stage to 
be envisaged in any detail, except that The Mustard Seed and another 
*growth'!?6 parable akin to what is suggested for Stage 2, could have been 
associated at a very early stage. 

2. The growth parable existed in association with the Q material as the 
first of a triplet of parables including The Mustard Seed and The Leaven, 


Mt 11:13 DiffLk 
Mt 13:30 No Par 
Mt 26:29 Par Mk (Mk 14:25; a similar expression in Luke) 
Mt 27:8 No Par = to the present day (= and is the case today) 
Mt 27:45 Par Mk (Mk 15:33) and Lk (Lk 23:44) 
Mt 27:64 No Par ‘until the third day’ 
Mt 28:20 No Par ‘until the end of the age’ 
Lk 1:80 No Par ‘until the day when’ 
.épà See p.255 n.268. 
.mpaTov Schenk, Sprache, 263; Gundry, Matthew, 647. 
Mt 8х: 2x No Par; 2x Par Mk; 2x Par Lk; 2x Diff Lk (>*) 
Mk 7x: 2x Par Mt; 2x >; Ix >*; Ix Diff Mt; Ix Text? 
Lk 10x: 6x No Par; 2x Par Mk; 1x Diff Mk; 1x Diff Mt (>*) 
Immediately after an Imperative: 
Mt 5х: 1x No Par; 2x Par Lk; 2x Diff Lk 
Mk 1х: lx» 
Lk 2x: 2xParMt 
Immediately before an Imperative: 
Mt 1х: 1xNo Par 
Lk 2x: 1x No Par; 1x Diff Mt (>*) 
10. katakatoat. The evidence for a Matthean predilection for kata-compounds 
is poor. 
Summary: The above findings are open to an interpretation of the text of The 
Tares which finds there various levels of tradition rather than a clearly defined 
relationship of source and redaction. 
126 Weder, Gleichnisse, 120 n.118. 
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possibly involving material parallel to Q John the Baptist logia. At this 
stage the purpose of the growth parable would have been like that of Lk 
13:6-9 (and its accompanying healing, 13:10-17): to qualify the message of 
‘the axe is laid to the tree’ with ‘there is still time for repentance and 
deliverance’. If it was a ‘seed parable’ (replaced by Lk 13:6-9 with The Fig 
Tree), it would have emphasized the time lapse between sowing and harvest, 
perhaps with the suggestion of coexistence of wheat and weeds until the 
harvest. 

3. The Tares parable proper would then have emerged, as a result of the 
introduction of The Mustard Seed and its accompanying seed parable into the 
context of The Sower and its Interpretation. Narrative and conversational 
elements from the Q context were used to build out the narrative section, and 
interpretative features were incorporated in the parable in the manner typical 
of the ‘Vision and Interpretation’ style.!?? The context was that of the 
missionaries responsible for the development of The Sower and its 
Interpretation. 

4. The use of The Tares within the Marcan tradition made clear the dangers 
inherent in Mk 4:26-29, notably in the phrase abrouarn тү y KapTOodopeL 
(Mk 4:28). Laxity or irresponsibility, characterized as ‘sleep’!28 (Mt 13:25; 
Mk 4:27), a feature of The Tares not highlighted in its Interpretation, could 
allow good growth to be ruined by evil activities. 

5. The grouping of The Tares with other Q parables, itself part of a 
triplet, and alongside a further triplet (Treasure, Pearl, Net), gave fresh 
significance to the parable's emphasis on the separation of good and evil at 
the Last Judgment. It began to serve as a warning not of a Coming 
Judgment only (as in the form influenced by the John the Baptist tradition), 
but against too strict a discipline within the church in advance of the Final 
Judgment.!?? 

6. At the time of final redaction the parable of The Tares was introduced 
immediately after the Interpretation of The Sower because of the 
displacement of Mk 4:21-25 (see the headline use of 4:21 in the Sermon on 
the Mount at 5:15) and because of the incorporation of Mk 4:26-29 into the 
material of The Tares. The parabolic material associated with The Tares was 
introduced next, in its traditional order: Tares, Mustard Seed, Leaven, Tares 
Interpretation, Treasure, Pearl, Net. The order was kept despite the narrative 


127 Crossan, Jesus, 280. 

128 See the treatment of Mt 25:1-13 on p.443. 

129 Barth, Kirchenzucht, 158; Weder, Gleichnisse, 127; Davies, Matthew, ЇЇ 
408 n.6; Catchpole, Tares, 561, and 560 for the caveat concerning Mt 13:47-50; 
Klein, Frömmigkeit, 469, where the difference between leaving judgment until 
the End and making clear judgments now (18:15-18) is exposed as a significant 
ecclesiological differential within the Matthean Sondergut. 
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requirements of the Marcan outline. The effect of this redaction was to make 
the whole complex of material into a comment on the need for continuing 
Christian responsibility. 

7. GThom 57 in its present textual form represents a post-Matthean 
phase. It could contain earlier traditions, but the Matthean influence there is 
too great to allow a reliable identification of them.!3° 


(iv) The History of the Parables 

The Tares was probably a parable created at the same time as its 
Interpretation, and reflecting that Interpretation in its earliest narrative form. 
Its subsequent history produced a parable capable of refracting the interests of 
associated material?! a development not uncommon in Hellenistic 
literature.1?? This ‘extended’ feature is a Matthean characteristic. 


(v) The History of Redaction 
The Tares illustrates the difficulty of distinguishing tradition from redaction. 
In all probability the two issues of the order of the Matthean parables and 
the displacement of The Seed Growing Secretly need to be solved at the level 
of tradition, but there is no doubt that the writer of Matthew appreciated the 
message of judgment embodied in The Tares against the *quietism' of Mk 
4:26-29. All the same, the adoption of the traditional form of The Tares by 
the redactor did not prevent him from giving that parable a new significance 
within the contrast between ‘privilege’ and ‘possible failure’ which the 
earlier verses of Matthew 13 presented. The parable gives that contrast 
eschatological contours, placing Christian responsibility in the tension 
between the past, the present and the future. 

In sum, if the argument of this section is sound, The Tares emerged when 
Q material was introduced into the context of Marcan material. It became 


130 There is a consensus that the unexplained Pronouns in GThom 57 
(91.1.2f) are a feature unique to the Thomas version: Schrage, Thomas- 
Evangeliums, 124; Fieger, Thomas, 170. Several scholars trace these and other 
features to an abbreviation of Matthew's text. This is possible, but it is not clear 
that the text of Thomas can be regarded with any completeness as a version of 
Matthew. Nor do those features which lack adequate explanation suggest a pre- 
Matthean stage. The difficulties are illustrated by the triple use of QWA: this 
reflects the violence associated with ёкриСбо without that particular Coptic root 
being used elsewhere as a translation of ёкриббо. The choice of QWA is 
noteworthy, all the more so because of the availability of other possible Coptic 
alternatives. 

l This is particularly true of the ‘sleep’ theme in 13:25, the addition of 
judgment phrases in 13:30, and the repetition of the key elements such as ‘good 
seed’ and ‘ground’ across the series of six parables. 

132 Drógmüller, Gleichnisse, 16ff, 240ff. 
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eventually a parable of the separation of good and evil at the Last Judgment, 
used by the final editor as a comment on one of the major concerns of the 
Gospel, that of Christian responsibility. It represents a point of convergence 
between the Marcan and the Q traditions and raises, more obviously than any 
previously discussed parable, a question to which the study of the Matthean 
parables has to address itself. If the traditions within the parable can best be 
explained in terms of a history of tradition in which both Marcan and Q 
contexts played a part, how did this happen? Chapter Three suggested a 
scenario in which this could have taken place. First, there needs to be a 
context in which the Marcan and the Q parabolic material began to circulate 
together. Second, The Tares opens up areas of responsibility before the Last 
Days, and, as we saw in the case of The Sheep and the Goats, they are areas 
of unexpected range: as appears from the Interpretation of The Tares. The 
field is the world! Third, the process of rehearsing traditions developed a 
patience with those who sponsored different traditions. It was seen to be 
necessary and right that judgment should be left to God at the Last Day. 


D. The Mustard Seed Mt 13:31-32 and pars 


(i) The Context 

The Mustard Seed and The Leaven are of similar constructions and are found 
together in Matthew and in Luke (Mt 13:31-33/Lk 13:18-21).133 In Mark 
The Mustard Seed appears with The Seed Growing Secretly, and they are 
both of similar construction in Mark; the former is found in Matthew, but 
not, as has already been noted, the latter.!?* The Lucan version of The 
Mustard Seed follows up Jesus' offer of grace to his opponents and his 
promise of deliverance and blessing to the oppressed.!?? The Marcan version 
gives an assurance to the few that despite the blindness of the many, and 
despite all appearances to the contrary, the future of the few will be ргеаї.!36 
The Matthean version, occupying the same relative position within Mt 13 
as the parable does іп Mt 4,137 brings to Mt 13 a missionary or universal 
emphasis, and prepares the way, with The Leaven, for further consideration 
of that emphasis. 


133 Schulz, О, 298-307; Laufen, Doppelüberlieferungen, 174-197; Crossan, 
Jesus, 276-279; Schramm, Markus-Stoff, Klauck, Allegorie, 210ff. 

134 The parables of The Mustard Seed and The Leaven follow the pericope of 
The Fig Tree (Lk 13:6-9), The Healing of the Woman (Lk 13:10-17) and the 
eschatological warnings of Lk 13:22-33. See Telford, Barren Temple, 224-339; 
Johnson, Possessions, 103-115. 

135 Weder, Gleichnisse, 134ff. 

136 Laufen, BAXIAEIA, 105-140. 

137 Kingsbury, Parables, 77ff. 
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(ii) The Redaction 
Theories concerning the redaction of The Mustard Seed need to be judged by 
their suitability for The Leaven also. A theory which explains only the 
extended form of The Mustard Seed in Matthew but not Matthew's retention 
of the short form of The Leaven cannot be regarded as wholly 
satisfactory.!38 The theory that Matthean redactional work turns The 
Mustard Seed into a reflection on salvation-history is probably to be rejected 
on that ground alone. Certainly that approach does not account for the 
retention of the short form of The Leaven.!?? If, on the other hand, the 
Matthean parable of The Mustard Seed is seen as a combining of traditional 
language and syntax from both Mark and Q,!^? then Matthew's acceptance 
of the short version of The Leaven could be understood as part of a 
consistent policy, that of using available traditions in their traditional form. 
There are three characteristics of the Matthean Mustard Seed which can be 
evaluated redactionally. First, the word pikpóTepov has strong 
геѕопапсеѕ;!41 this includes Ње Kingdom's values and their Christological 
basis. Second, the mixed Parable-Similitude form of the Matthean parable 
suggests elements of contrast and growth in relation to the Kingdom.!^? 
Third, the ‘tree’!43 metaphor could be regarded as an emblematic metaphor, 
capable of attracting to the parable a number of associated pictures!^^ and 


138 For a comment on Kingsbury, Parables, 80ff, see ch.1 pp.46-47. 
139 See pp.329-330. 
140 The following are examples of traditional usage: 


1) ópoía p.177 n.4; p.202; 
2) ov AaBaw p.275 n.332 (v); 
3) Ev TO урф p.313 n.118 (2); 
4) yév.& p.253 n.262; 
5) dtav p.230 n.205. 


141 See p.247 n.243. For Matthew's use of evocative models in a 
personalized form, see Thysman, Communauté. For the Christological basis, 
pace Neyrey, Isaiah, see Mt 12:18-21. Against that background ptxpdtepov has 
important resonances: the danger inherent in social and political estimates of 
one's neighbours and of the church's role and message. 

142 Contrast and growth may have ecclesiological implications, as 
Kingsbury, Frankemólle and Kretzer suggest. But in Mt 13 contrast and growth 
relate to the contrast of modest beginnings/amazing results and to that of moral 
failure/success. 

143 Feldman, Parables, 100ff. 

144 Laufen, BAXIAEIA, 113, distinguishes between the Daniel 4:21 
(Theodotion) reference in Q and Ezek 17:23 in Mark. On Ps 104(103):12, see 
Klauck, Allegorie, 212. 
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mythical!45 references, by means of which the missionary or universal 
factor!# in the parable gained poetic and emotional depth.!47 


(iii) The Tradition 
Few parables have а more complex tradition than The Mustard Seed.148 
Three factors contribute to this complexity. First, as has been noted above, 
The Mustard Seed is paired with The Leaven in Matthew and Luke, and with 
The Seed Growing Secretly in Mark. These resemblances in construction 
have been carefully analysed, and the attempts to disentangle tradition from 
redaction have led to opposing conclusions: some conclude that Matthew and 
Luke represent a tradition of paired parables going back to Jesus;!4? others 
conclude that the Marcan tradition represents an independent single parable to 
which different levels of redaction have been added." Some discussions of 
the history of The Mustard Seed are deployed on the basis of a strictly 
literary comparison of the synoptic texts.!?! Others argue on the basis of 
oral tradition that different parabolic groupings can be assumed as a 
background to the synoptic texts.!52 

Second, the three characteristics of the Matthean version of The Mustard 
Seed, the mixed Parable-Similitude form, the reference to the size of the 
mustard seed, and the resonances of the ‘tree’ metaphor, can each be 
presented as part of a long history.!°? The mixed Parable-Similitude form 
goes back to the narrative parable of ће О tradition?^ and the proverb style 
of the Marcan parable;!5> but before and after those two there were probably 


145 Crossan, Jesus, 277; Laufen, ВАХІЛЕЈА, 113 n.50. 

146 See Jeremias, Parables, 147 n.69. The ‘universal’ factor in Matthew has 
ecclesiological, eschatological and Christological facets. 

7 Mussner, Senfkorn, 128-130; Funk, Looking-glass Tree, 3-9. 

148 Laufen, BAXIAEIA, 137-139. 

149 Dupont, Sénevé, 331-345; Flusser, Gleichnisse, 198-204. 

150 Klauck, Allegorie, 210-211; Weder, Gleichnisse, 128-134, especially 
130 n.156; Hunziger, TDNT, 7 287-291. 

151 ер. Klauck, Allegorie, 210, appears to regard redactional method as 
involving the replacement of one item of vocabulary by another. If this is 
questioned, his argument for the priority of the Marcan version is weakened. 

152 McArthur, Mustard Seed, 209 n.201: ‘There may not have been a single 
form behind Mk, Q and Thomas but several forms.' For the idea of parabolic 
groupings behind Matthew's form, see Cope, Matthew, 26. 

155 Matthew provides a fresh structure in which these three features can be 
heard afresh. 

154 [s there assimilation of The Mustard Seed to The Leaven at this point? See 
Laufen, BAXIAEIA, 110, on Schweizer’s comment that no one would sow one 
mustard seed. 

155 Characteristic of the Marcan version is the use of the Present tense for the 
growth of the seed, a corresponding reference to the proverbial smallness of the 
seed, alongside the narrative reference to sowing. Hooker, Mark, 137, 
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other stages.!5° The origins of the Q and Marcan forms might be a pair of 
metaphors exposing the relationship of the everyday and the divine,15” and 
later stages a parable of growth, and/or contrast.!** An early relationship 
between the О and the Marcan traditions is likely.!5? That is suggested by 
the association of both metaphorical traditions with the Kingdom,!© within 
a similar ѕігисіџе,!6! and with some common Greek vocabulary. 

The reference to the proverbial size of the mustard seed, which is 
characteristic of the Marcan and Matthean traditions, may be a relatively later 
addition to the parable.!62 In Mark it is accompanied by three curious 
grammatical features,!®? which could indicate development within the 
tradition. In part the proverbial reference is reinforced in Mark by associated 
elements;!® in part it serves to emphasize contrast and/or growth. In the 
Gospel of Thomas the size of the seed may well serve a distinctive 
theological ригроѕе.!65 But there can be little doubt that a mustard seed, 
whether or not it was originally associated with leaven, was chosen initially 


understands these features as indications that as the mustard bush springs from 
the almost invisible seed so the Kingdom will follow from the ministry of Jesus; 
the Kingdom of God is displayed in the life of Jesus; but no one knows that it is 
there unless he or she is let into the secret. 

156 See pp.110-115. 

157 Either as culinary ingredients, effective in hardly noticeable quantities, or 
(perhaps with Cu£dvia) as infamous undesirables: Funk, Leaven, 162-167; 
Crossan, Jesus, 276-281. 

158 Laufen, BASIAEIJA, 115 n.61. Growth and contrast were inevitable 
elements in the post-Easter use of the parable: Kuss, Sinngehalt, 78-84; for 
rabbinic evidence of 'growth' as part of tree parables, see Cave, Parables, 374- 
387. 

159 The associations of the The Mustard Seed with the Kingdom are present in 
both the Q and Marcan traditions. 

160 Both the Marcan and (probably) the Q traditions end with an Old 
Testament reference. 

161 The use of yivonaı in Mt 13:32, Mk 4:32 and Lk 13:19 has been the 
subject of a great deal of discussion: Laufen, BAZ/AEIA, 107, declines to 
attribute to Luke in 13:19 (Diff Mt and Mk) a ‘semitizing’ construction such as 
ylvopat eis. The argument is very speculative: the description ‘semitizing’ is in 
this context, as so often, ambiguous; in the LXX yivonaı and yivonaı eis can be 
interchangeable; Luke might have wished to tone down the imagery by using a 
phrase suggesting ‘become like’ rather than ‘become’. The grammar could hardly 
in this case be evidence of the authentic version of the parable. 

162 Laufen, BAZIAEIA, 111 n.40, for the secondary sources on this issue. 

163 The presence of the proverbial reference to the smallness of the mustard 
seed in Mark involves three uneven features of grammar. It is unlikely in the 
light of these features that the proverbial reference to the smallness of the seed 
belonged originally in Mark with the narrative element órav otapf.. 

4 e.g. dvaBatver, yiverau, Torei. 

165 Sheppard, Thomas, 177. 
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because of its size, so that the specific reference in Mark and Matthew to its 
proverbial smallness is more a matter of emphasis than a change of 
meaning.!66 

The resonances of the ‘tree’ metaphor can be illustrated in a number of 
ways. The О version, using 6év8pov, might be a humorous or ironical 
picture, extravagantly claiming that this wild weed might produce a 
strangely threatening рговепу.!6? The О and the Marcan versions both 
contain Old Testament allusions to the tree,!68 and these provide various 
nuances at the climax of the parable.! These differing allusions!7° have 
often been regarded as secondary but they need not necessarily be deemed so 
simply because they arise from the Old Testament.!7! 

Third, there is the issue of the introduction to The Mustard Seed. Is it 
possible to trace behind the Q and Marcan traditions a Semitic, double 
question at the opening of the parable? The arguments are not conclusive;!7? 
and in any case we cannot be sure of the significance of such an opening 
double question. It might reveal how the parable originally began or it 
might suggest how such a common opening came to be shared by 
subsequent synoptic traditions.! 7? 


166 Marshall, Luke, 560. 

167 McArthur, Mustard Seed, 198ff; Funk, Looking-glass Tree, 3ff. 

168 See p.323 n.144. 

169 Laufen, BAZIAEIA, 112, treats the conclusions of Mark and Q as 
expressing substantially the same idea. The Old Testament allusions may have 
operated differently at both earlier and later stages. 

170 Mark and О agree in the use of karaoknvoüv, although the meaning of this 
is not entirely certain (Klauck, Allegorie, 216; Hooker, Mark, 136). They differ 
in Mark's reference to іто тї” okiàv афто® (see Lam 4:20 for the metaphor used 
of God's protection) and the reference in Q to ¿v rois KAdSots айтоў. The origin 
of Matthew’s éA6civ is difficult to determine; the order of words following dore 
does not seem to be redactional. 

171 Klauck, Allegorie, 216, finds an acceptable centre for the tradition in 
Ezek 17:23, but in view of the range of possibilities surveyed by scholars there 
can be no certainty. For the likelihood that the Gospel of Thomas's omission of 
an Old Testament quotation is editorial, see Briscoe, Thomas, 67ff. 

172 See p.177 n.4. 

173 That Jesus of Nazareth used double questions to introduce parables is by 
no means certain. The frequency of double introductions to rabbinic parables and 
the hypothesis of an LXX citation in Mk 4:30 (Bartsch, Zitierung, 126-128) 
cannot be taken as decisive evidence either for or against. Luke himself was not 
responsible for the double question (Jeremias, Sprache, 230). Mark could have 
been; he favoured dualities (Neirynck, Duality, 54ff); but he might have 
reformulated his own first question in the light of the verb in Q (Lambrecht, 
Mk.IV, 294ff). Again the query regarding a link between Mark and Q is raised. 
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Not only is the history of the parable's tradition long and complex, its 
relationship to early Christian eschatology has also been fiercely debated.!74 
The parable speaks of contrast and growth. Are these to be related to an 
apocalyptic vision, or to a Kingdom which has a beginning, a development 
and a climax?!?5 Do the intermediate stages of its history of tradition reflect 
events in the life of the Early Church?!76 Is О a confident picture of the 
Gentiles being welcomed into a legally minded Christian community? Or is 
this stretching the parable beyond breaking point?!" Is there behind Mark a 
pre-Marcan collection of parables, including The Mustard Seed, drawn 
together to emphasize Christian confidence in what Jesus Christ began?!78 
Did Mark incorporate this into a new framework of thought?!79_ And was 
that framework apocalyptic? 

It has been suggested above that the parable need not originally have had a 
specific connection with the Kingdom. It has also been suggested that the 
stages in the parable’s history are not so clearly defined as redactional 
analysis has suggested. No doubt the proverbial reference to the smaliness of 
the mustard seed passed through stages of missionary reflection, apocalyptic 
interpretation and gnostic reinterpretation. No doubt the ‘tree’ metaphor too 
passed through various stages of use, in relation to apocalyptic hopes, 
warnings to the unrepentant, and to the church’s mission. It may be right to 
associate some of these interpretative stages with stages in the history of the 
tradition mentioned earlier. But the history of The Mustard Seed is such that 
such theories need to be treated with caution. 


(iv) The History of the Parables 

The mysteries of this parable’s history cannot be solved by presently 
available redactional methods of analysis. If it could be established that oral 
groupings of parables preceded and followed the writing of Mark, then fresh 
approaches would be possible. For example, if a pre-Matthean stage can be 
assumed at which The Tares, The Mustard Seed and The Leaven, and later 
The Pearl, The Treasure and The Net were gathered together, and these could 
both be regarded as, in some sense, levels of the Q tradition, then fresh 
layers in the history of The Mustard Seed could be exposed. The motivation 
for such a large collection might be investigated. Such a collection might 
well, for example, as was suggested in the case of The Tares, have been 
focused on issues of Christian responsibility in the light of a future 


174 Laufen, BAXIAEIA, 120ff. 

175 Dahl, Gleichnis, Sp. 1614-1619, Parables, 132-166. 
176 Schultze, Senfkorn, 362ff. 

177 Laufen, BAXIAEIA, 127f. 

178 Weder, Gleichnisse, 134ff. 

179 Weder, Gleichnisse, 135 n.181. 
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judgment. In that case the range of reference of each parable would not be 
restricted by such a grouping. On the contrary, such groupings would 
enlarge the range of each. That would be true also of the following stage, the 
writing of Matthew 13. Far from giving The Mustard Seed a more precise 
sense, as some redaction critics suggest, the writing of Matthew 13 could 
have widened its possible range of reference still further. 


(v) The History of Redaction 

The study of this parable's history has illustrated how interesting it can be 
to recognize various parabolic levels of reference. It has also shown the 
value of distinguishing clearly between, on the one hand, reading off 
redactional theology from a text and, on the other, discussing possible 
theological motivations behind a text. Futhermore The Mustard Seed shows 
how metaphors, particularly emblematic metaphors, operate very differently 
within those various levels of reference. The early uses, perhaps even 
authentic ways in which Jesus of Nazareth used them, may have differed 
substantially from the later uses belonging to the time of the Early Church. 


E. The Leaven Mt 13:32/Lk13:20-21 


(i) The Context 

This is the last of the sequence of parables in 13:18-33. It is accompanied by 
The Mustard Seed in Matthew and Luke, but not in Mark and GThom, and 
has rhythmic and syntactical similarities with the Q form of The Mustard 
Seed,!3° only some of which are shared with other parables in Mt 13.18! 
These features, together with the brevity of The Leaven, are most easily 
understood as evidence of earlier traditions and groupings of parables, in 
which the particular relationship of The Leaven and The Mustard Seed was 
retained. Both The Leaven and The Mustard Seed concern ‘contrast and/or 
growth’, and this common feature is of some relevance to the Lucan context 
in which they both appear and to the possible Q context to be inferred for 
them.!3? This may also be true in part for Matthew 13. However, in 
Matthew 13 a further factor has to be considered. The Leaven ends a sequence 


180 These two areas of similarity are shared by The Mustard Seed and The 
Leaven and are only partly shared with them by other Marcan and Matthean 
parables in Mark 4 and Matthew 13. They are the syntactical and the rhythmic 
areas. Evidence has been provided for the former:-With regard to the latter, 
syllable counts provide evidence of rhythmic characteristics. They support the 
syntactical findings that The Mustard Seed and The Leaven share similarities 
distinctive within Mk 4 and Mt 13. 

181 See p.275 n.332 (v). 

182 Weder, Gleichnisse, 136. 
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of parables, and the metaphor of ‘leaven’ becomes a point of focus within 
Matthew 13, coming as it does immediately before Matthew’s second 
comment on the nature of parables and the nature of their audiences.!9? 


(ii) The Redaction 

Both Matthew and Luke used the tradition as they received it. The 
introduction to the parable is the only area where the two Gospels 
disagree.'84 This retention of the tradition lacks any adequate explanation on 
the usual literary-critical assumptions. Nor does the content of the parable 
provide a reason for Matthew's retention of the tradition. First, why should 
Matthew have refused to retain the parable of The Seed Growing Secretly in 
its Marcan or Q form, and yet have kept word for word the Q tradition of the 
‘Leaven acting secretly’? Second, to judge by its contents, is not The Leaven 
out of place in an unbroken sequence of ‘seed’ parables?!85 Why has 
Matthew kept the tradition unchanged and why has he given it that place? Is 
not the best explanation for the retention here of The Leaven that the parable 
is included because of its position in the loose compilatory sequence of 
parabolic material which Matthew inherited, and that, given such a position 
within the parabolic material, and given the place which Matthew chose for 
this parable in relation to the Marcan outline, the metaphor of the leaven 
could operate against the background of the redactor's thought in a number 
of unexpected but interrelated ways? One of these ways includes the aspect of 
leaven which may be called its ‘total effectiveness’. A little leaven leavens 
the whole lump (1 Cor 5:6; Gal 5:9). The redactor seems to have been 
interested in the total conquest of evil; as the leaven affected the whole 
lump, so must the powers of the Kingdom be total in their effect (perhaps 
for both individual and community).!8° Again, once that aspect of the 
metaphor emerged, it would have been hard for the deeply rooted association 
of ‘leaven’ as evil to have been entirely suppressed. The Kingdom of Heaven 
is to be thought of as ‘leaven affecting the whole lump’; which means that 
one right step leads, through the power of Christ and the Spirit, to a future 
of hope and success. But there is truth in the opposite case also: one wrong 
step leads to disaster.!$7 The metaphor of ‘leaven’ hints at the contrast 


183 Davies, Matthew, II 432. 

184 See p.177 n.4. 

185 Mt 13:18-32. 

186 Jülicher, Gleichnisreden, II 579; Flusser, Gleichnisse, 206; Goulder, 
Midrash, 371; Scott, Parable, 327, on the inevitability of everything being 
corrupted, quoting Hos 7:4. 

187 For the double use of leaven as on the one hand evil, and on the other hand 
good, see Ignatius, Magnesians, 10:2; also Davies, Matthew, I] 422 n.72. 
According to Scott, Parable, 322-329, and Crossan, Jesus, 280, three factors in 
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between privilege and disaster which Matthew has intensified throughout his 
redactional work on Mt 13. The concluding metaphor of the extended 
parabolic grouping by its very ambiguity (see Mt 16:6,11,12) performs, 
within that wider grouping and the framework of the whole of Mt 13, an 
unexpectedly powerful function. It prepares the way for the hearing in 13:35 
of the revelation of God's mysteries; at the same time it warns about the 
failure to *hear' and of the difficulties hinted at in 13:34; they could lead to 
disastrous consequences. 


(iit) The Tradition 

The language of the parable is terse, the vocabulary curious, and the order of 
the words subtle.!58 This fully justifies Funk's description of the parable as 
a ‘parsimonious encapsulation’.'3° Funk's additional phrase, that it is a 
parsimonious encapsulation ‘of the horizons of Jesus’ message’ ,!% is more 
questionable, since the effect which Funk notes need only be a Greek literary 
effect. It may be that Funk is right to suggest that the triple association of 
‘evil leaven’, ‘hidden in three measures of flour’ and ‘the Kingdom of 
Heaven’ is intended to ‘trigger the imagination',!?! but this need be true 
only for the Greek text.!?? Certainly there is no hint of this range of subtle 
associations in the Coptic versions or in the GThom version of The 
Leaven.!? There is a danger too that Funk is reading too much into the 
Greek. He is not entirely fair to Jülicher when he presents the latter as 
quoting Ps 118:11, Prov 7:1 and Job 23:12 as evidence of ‘a completely 
faded sense’ for the Verb kpóro.!?* Jülicher only claims that the ‘secrecy’ 
associations can disappear.?? He is correct in this, and the three passages 
are evidence of a metaphorical use of the Verb with the associations of 


The Leaven have negative connotations in their social matrix: leaven, woman 
and hiding. 

188 Funk, Leaven, 152-162. 

189 Funk, Leaven, 167. 

190 Funk, Leaven, 167f. 

191 Funk, Leaven, 158-162. 

192 The ideas and acts in the parable have a universality, according to Funk. 
He does not attempt to trace the Greek back to a Semitic form. oTov could have 
an Aramaic background but it is used independently of any such original: e.g. Jos 
Ant 9:85. 

193 [n the Coptic version of the Matthean account there is evidence for the 
reading ACQOITY, but the Lucan reading (see Fieger, Thomas, 245) is probably 
ÖACNOAY (for the Bohairic, see Coptic Version: Luke, 194). GThom 96 omits 
the three measures (with sy? in Mt 13:33 and Old Latin in Lk 13:21: Schrage, 
Thomas-Evangeliums, 184-185). 

194 Funk, Leaven, 158. 

195 Jülicher, Gleichnisreden, ЇЇ 578. kpómretv appears again in 13:35 and 44. 
See p.312. 
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‘keeping safe’, rather than ‘keeping hidden’. Funk is also on dangerous 
ground when he speaks of the parabolic text as ‘foundational language’ 
which may ‘die a historical death, given a radical shift of sensibility’ .195 It 
is true that metaphors can be sociologically rooted in a particular situation 
and when the circumstances change, the force of the metaphor can change 
also. It is also true that a metaphor embodying a prophetic vision may 
change its function in calmer times. But it may well be that Funk is 
seriously underestimating the power of metaphor when he suggests that it 
must necessarily die with a change in sensibilities.!97 


(iv) The History of the Parables 

This is a piece of tradition taken over by the evangelists without alteration. 
Its metaphorical centre has proverbial and religious associations, and its 
Greek vocabulary is concisely presented. Its Greek form does not 
automatically suggest that we should be looking for a precursor in some 
prior language of equal interest. On the contrary, it could be important in the 
study of the history of parables to give its Greek form, its rhythms and 
poetry, due weight and attention. 


(v) The History of Redaction 

The Matthean redactor has used a metaphor of considerable ambiguity at a 
structurally important place within the material. The theological interests 
which motivated Matthew, particularly a concern that the privileges and 
possible failure of Christians should be adequately recognized in the time 
before the End, made it possible for new aspects of the metaphor to emerge. 
The redaction indicates an awareness of how the metaphor ‘came alive’ in a 
new situation. 


F. The Interpretation of the Tares Mt 13:36-43 


(i) The Context 

The introduction to this chapter raised the question why the Interpretation of 
The Tares stands in its present position. The Interpretation begins an 
additional section. The Marcan outline has been used up to and including the 
conclusion in Mark 4:33-34. Now Matthew continues with fresh 
material.!% It is clear that Matthew could have included the Interpretation of 


196 Funk, Leaven, 168. 

197 Aurelio, Disclosures; Soskice, Metaphor, 71-83. 

198 Kingsbury, Parables, 92ff, attributes a literary function to the house in 
13:36; this establishes a setting for the private instruction of the disciples. The 
issue centres on what is meant by ‘literary function’. Kingsbury appears to mean 
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The Tares either alongside the parable of The Tares or immediately before 
the Marcan conclusion, rather than in its present position after that 
conclusion. One explanation for the shape of ch. 13 might be that, as in the 
case of ch. 18,199 Matthew intended to divide the discourse into two halves 
(in this case Mt 13:18-33 and 13:36-52), with the two halves roughly 
approximate to each other in length and order. Matthew followed Mark in 
using the statement about the purpose of parables (Mt 13:10-15) between 
the parable of The Sower and its Interpretation (Mt 13:1-9, 18-23), repeating 
the procedure in 13:24-43. Matthew then concluded the discourse with the 
group of three parables. The Interpretation of The Tares and the group of 
three parables may well have circulated together previous to Matthean 
redaction; they share a heightened emphasis on the fate of the disobedient, 
providing the second half of ch. 13 with material suited to private teaching 
(Mt 13:36) rather than to the public discourse (Mt 13:34). 


(ii) The Redaction 

A comparison? of the Interpretation of The Tares with the Interpretation of 
The Sower suggests that both emerged, as did the parable of The Tares, in 
the context of Marcan influence. The similarities of style and syntax 
between them make it likely that both are basically the product of tradition 
rather than of redaction.??! It is in this context that the evidence concerning 
the vocabulary of Mt 13:36ff has to be assessed. Jeremias described Mt 
13:36ff. as *a simply unique collection of the linguistic characteristics of the 
Evangelist Matthew'.?9? But, of these, only two can, with qualifications, 
be classified as Matthean: röre and obv.?0 The remainder are well attested 
in narrative formulae, disputed textually, from pre-Matthean contexts, or by 


that ‘house’ in Mt 13:36 takes up the implication of the pericope on Jesus’ true 
family that the house is the place of action. The assumption behind the idea of 
"literary function' is therefore that Matthew is concerned to build a narrative in 
which each place and time flows naturally from what precedes. He is shaping a 
consequential narrative. The argument of this book is that the language of 
Matthew reveals a different kind of narrative, one which is written as a result of 
memorized material, and is consequently episodic. The detailed analysis of the 
opening of ch. 13 pointed in this direction. An analysis of 13:36 suggests a 
similar conclusion. Among the pointers which Kingsbury neglects are the 
agreements between Matthew and Mark (dels тойс dxdous Mt 13:36; adévtes 
TOv ÖxAov Mk 4:36), the agreements between Matthew and Luke against Mark 
(see Neirynck, Minor Agreements, 95) and the formulae (including AAdev eis Tijv 
oixtav; see Fuchs, Untersuchungen, 111-116). 

199 See pp.111-113. 

200 See pp.303-305. 

20! See pp.301-302. 

202 Jeremias, Parables, 82-83. 

203 See p.232 n.205 (iv); for ov, see p.339 n.221. 
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the criteria used here are not proven as editorial in Matthew: тӧтє, ddeis,2% 
ої dxdor,295 430€v,296 eis THY oik(av,?97 mpoorjA00v298 арт, of 


204 See p.318; 

abinnı Schenk, Sprache, 76; Gundry, Matthew, 642. 

Mt 47x: 10x No Par; 16x Par Mk; 5x Diff Mk; 10x Par Lk; 

5x Diff Lk; 1х Text? 

Mk 37x: 16x Par Mt; 4x Diff Mt; 2x » Mt; 12x » ; 3x Text? 

Lk 31x: 9x No Par; 10x Par Mk; 9x Par Mt; 2x Diff Mt; 1x Text? 
The Verb covers a limited field in the NT: it is useful to compare it with the six 
major contexts of its use in Josephus: missiles, voice, death, finance, law, 
leaving. 

1. FORGIVE (Law) 

Mt 16x: Зх No Par; бх Par Mk; Зх Diff Mk; 5x Par Lk 

Mk 8x: 6x Par Mt; Ix > Mt; Ix > 

Lk 15x: 5x No Par; 4x Par Mk; 5x Par Mt; 1x Diff Mt 
2. ALLOW - Infinitive (Law) 

Mt 5x: 3x No Par (Ix + Infinitive); 1x Par Mk (+ Infinitive); 

2x Par Lk (1x + Infinitive) 

Mk 5х: Ix Par Mt; 3x»; Ix» Mt 

Lk бх: 2x Par Mk; 2x Par Mt; 2x Diff Mt (Mt 1x éáo) 
3. LEAVE (Leaving) 

Mt 15x: Зх No Par; 7x Par Mk; 1х Diff Mk; 2x Par Lk; 2x Diff Lk 

Mk 17x: 7x Par Mt; 3x Diff Mt; 7x > 

Lk 10x: 4x No Par; 4x Par Mk; 2x Par Mt 
4. LEAVE UNDONE (Leaving) 

Mt 2x: 2xDiffLk 
5. LET HAVE (Law) 

Mt 1х: Ix Diff Lk 
6. LET BE (Law) 

Mt 2x: 1х No Par; ix Par Mk 

Mk 1х: Ix Par Mt; 1x Diff Mt 

Lk 1х: 1x No Par 
7. YIELD UP (Death) 

Mt 1х: 1x Diff Mk 
8. REMIT (Finance) 

Mt 1х: 1x No Par 
9. LET OUT (Voice) 

Mk ix: IxDiff Mt 
The uses of the Participle abeis (abévtes): 

Mt 7x: 3x No Par; 3x Par Mk; 1x Diff Mk (see Mk 12:12) 

Mk 9x: 3xPar Mt; 3x Diff Mt; 3x > 

Lk Зх: 2х No Par; 1х Par Mk. 

It is hard, on the basis of the above statistics, to see any reason why the form 
ádeí(s should be regarded as redactional rather than traditional. 

205 5.235 n.208. 

206 Schenk, Sprache, 249; Gundry, Matthew, 644. 
fiAGov The forms of the Aorist Indicative of épxopat are used as follows: 

Mt 35x: 10x No Par; 6x Par Mk; 9x Diff Mk; 2x Par Lk; 6x Diff Lk; 

2x Text? 
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ua8n7ai 209 ауто, А уши,210 $pácov тїнї riv tapaBoAnpy,?!! т 
птароВолђ TOV CiCdviwv,?!2 той dypod,213 ó 8 drokpiOels eitev,2!4 6 


Mk 22x: 6x Par Mt; 7x Diff Mt; 2x > Mt; 2x >*; 5x > 
Lk 31x: 15x No Par; 2x Par Mk; 2x Par Mt; 7x Diff Mk; 3x Diff Mt; 
2x Text? 
The interchange of usage indicated by these statistics does not favour a 
redactional judgment: see Mt 9x Diff Mk; 6x Diff Lk; Mk 7x Diff Mt; Lk 7x Diff 
Mk; 3x Diff Mt. 

207 Fuchs, Untersuchungen, 111-116. 

208 p.294 n.48. 

209 p.201. 

210 Hartman, Testimonium Linguae, 32-34, argues for a formularization 
process affecting Matthew’s use of elmov. A source-critical analysis of the 
material confirms his judgment. The same may be said for the Participle 
A&yovres: Neirynck, Vocabulary, 275-281; Fuchs, Untersuchungen, 85-94. 

(i) The agreements between Mt and Lk against Mark; 18x 

8:3; 8:25,27; 17:5,15; 20:30; 21:2; 21:9,23; 22:16,23; 24:3; 26:8(?); 

26:27,39,68; 27:11,54; 

(ii) Uses associated with wpocépxopat: 8x 

13:36; 14:15 (see Mk 6:35); 15:1; 18:1; 21:23 (see (i)); 26:17; 26:69; 28:18 
(iii) Agreements between Matthew, Mark and Luke: 5x(8?) 

8:2,31(2); 9:18(?); 16:13(?); 21:25; 22:24; 24:5; 26:70 

Agreement between Matthew and Luke in non-Marcan sections: 2x 

8:6; 15:11; Mt Diff Lk 5:2; Lk Diff Mt 7:19; 19:18; 19:20 
(iv) The agreements of Mark and Luke against Matthew: 4x 

Mk 1:27; 2:12; 3:11; 5:35 
(v) Percentage Аёуш distribution of Participles with reported speech: 

Hartman, Testimonium Linguae, 32 n.1 

[Mk/Mt = material in Mark with parallels in Matthew; 

МҮМК = material in Matthew with parallels in Mark.] 
Mk Mk(/Mt) Mt(/Mk) Mt-Q MT 


Participle Муш 14 14 27 14 34 
Compare the above with: 

Finite A&yw 56 54 25 39 24 
einov 30 32 47 48 42 


See p.335 n.214 (2) for the link between etmov and атокр:Өє(<. 

211 There is a textual issue here: De Goedt, Matt. XIII: 36-43, reads 8vaodmoov, 
which is found in the New Testament only elsewhere at Mt 18:31. The evidence 
can be summarized as follows: 

&acaóncov The main Alexandrian authorities; 

3/4 of the so-called ‘Caesarean’ Minuscules of von Soden's 
1424 Family (see Metzger, Commentary, 46) 
Origen at Jn 13:43 
$pacov CDLW м2 
O106 4C (Brock, Fragment, 227) 0233 0250 
Majority of Minuscules; Origen elsewhere. 

Marginally the Greek texts (0106 and the range of Families) favour $pacov. 

The evidence from the Versions is not easy to evaluate: 


(i) Latin: Legg quotes enarra: a b н? gl hq as evidence for 8.acadnoov. 
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kóopos,?!5 ойтог,216 ў Вас:Хєа,2!7 б novnpós,218 тү cuvréAeia 
aidvos,?!9 donep,220 obv,22! oftws €otat,222 тд okáv8aAov,?25 т\ 


Apart from the unreliable h the weight of evidence rests on a and q, whose reading 
enarra in 15:15 is cited on behalf of dpacov by Legg, alongside narra in d e ff2 

1 
в. 
(ii) Syriac: Huck quotes x » and sm for .асафпоох. But ће evidence for 
this is highly questionable. The „ә of axa could represent either 8Lacadnoov or 


$pacov (see Lewis, Old Syriac 34; also Dan 2:4; Job 34:42; and Smyth, 
Thesaurus Syriacus 3326). 

(iii) Coptic: Legg reads both Cà and ßO as evidence for dpacov. 

ZE BEA is probably correctly placed by him. 
On the whole it is probably best to read $pacov (with Jeremias, Parables, 66, 
against De Goedt) on the grounds of the Greek evidence. It is thus parallel to Mt 
15:15. épacov is either to be read in 15:15 as a redactional change (that is the 
usual solution), or as a recall of 13:36, or as a traditional formula to introduce 
parabolic interpretation. 

212 See p.325 n.157. 

213 Schenk, Sprache, 12; Gundry, Matthew, 641. 

214 See p. 334 n.219. The two main forms of association between єїтто and 
Amokplvonaı are: 

1) б 82 ámokpt6els eimev 

Mt 20x: 7x No Par; 11x Diff Mk (12:48 Mt=Lk); 2x Diff Lk 

Mk 5x: 4x Diff Mt (Par to Mk 9:19 Mt and Lk agree); 1x > 

Lk бх: 2х No Par; Ix Par Mk; Зх Diff Mk 

2) атокрідєіс 82 б...єїттєъ 

Mt 21x: 6x No Par; 1x Par Mk; 9x Diff Mk; 5x Diff Lk 

Mk 6x: 5x Diff Mt; Ix > 

Lk 10x: 14x No Par; 7x Diff Mk; 4x Diff Mt 
A review of: 1) the Marcan equivalents to 11x Mt Diff Mk, and 2) the Marcan 
equivalents to 9x Mt Diff Mk, shows a greater variation of order, vocabulary and 
Particles in Mark and than in Matthew. 

5 kócpos Schenk, Sprache, 219; Gundry, Matthew, 645; Neirynck, 272. 

Mt 9x: 4x No Par; 2x Par Mk; 1x Diff Mk 1x; Diff Lk; 1x Text? 

Mk 3x: 2x Par Mt; Ix Text? 

Lk 3x: 1x Par Mk; 2x Diff Mt. See Lk 11:50 and Lk 12:30 >*Mt 
olkoupevn Schenk, Sprache, 219; Gundry, Matthew, 641. 

Mt 1х: Ix No Par 

Lk 3x: 2х No Par; 1x Diff Mt (21x кбонос) 
Attempts have been made to present the Matthean uses of kóoyos as a consistent 
pattern: Schenk, Sprache, 219; Kretzer, Herrschaft, 33. The assumption may well 
be mistaken: see Marguerat, Monde, 113ff. If 13:36-43 contains older traditions, 
some variation in the use of kóopos might be anticipated; see Strecker, 
Gerechtigkeit, 160ff; Ogawa, L'histoire, 159f. If, as Schenk suggests, кбсџоѕ 
always means 'humanity' in Matthew, then: 1) 13:38 does not provide the 
obvious sequence ‘sower-field-seed’; 2) the unusual Lucan phrase та €6vn той 
кбсцоо in Lk 12:30 would not have needed alteration by Matthew (Mt 6:32); 3) it 
would be difficult to maintain the diachronic sense required for Köcpos by the 
parallel phrase Ews ToU viv in 24:21 (relevant also to its Marcan parallel in Mk 
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13:19) as well as for köonos in 13:35; 4) 4:8 and 16:26 would be weakened to 
refer only to people rather than forms of control, as the context in each case 
requires. Above all it seems necessary, in view of 26:13, to see кбсроѕ as 
capable of implying for Matthew an area of mission (see also 5:14) and not only 
a place where scandals might arise (18:7). 

216 p.301 n.72. 

217 p.199 n.88. 

218 p.306 n.90. 

219 This phrase is one of the most complex in Matthew. It appears five times 
and not elsewhere in the New Testament, except in a similar form in Hebrews 
9:26. Of the five uses, four are Mt No Par and one is Diff Mk. It is therefore 
usually classified as redactional. 1) The one Mt Diff Mk example is part of a 
longer phrase: Tfjs oñs mapovolas каї cvvTéAevas Tod аідиос (Mt 24:3). It 
replaces the Marcan phrase in Mk 13:4: бта» рет тайта cuvTedeiobar mávTa. 
The Lucan parallel has y(veo0at without the implication that Luke avoided the 
lexical item ouvrekeiodaı (see Lk 4:31, and 4:2, both Lk Diff Mt). 2) cuvréAeia 
in Mt 24:3 could well have been suggested by ovvtedetobat. However, the 
association of mapovola with cuvTéAeua in Mt 24:3 shifts the meaning of the 
phrase dramatically. In Mark ouvreietodaı is linked with the fall of Jerusalem 
(Telford, Barren Temple, 217; Hooker, Mark, 306); mapovola in Matthew points 
to a distant horizon (see the argument of Matthew 24-25). 3) The same is true of 
ouvtéAeta in Mt 28:20, although in both 24:3 and 28:20 moral preparedness for 
the end is an essential feature of the Matthean viewpoint (Trilling, Wahre Israel, 
125). Certainly in 28:20, where the emphasis is on the enduring presence of 
Christ, the probability envisaged is that the period to be filled by such obedience 
will be an extended one (see Hubbard, Matthew 28:16-20, 97-98; Hummel, 
Auseinandersetzung, 160 n.85, argues against a long-term view). 4) In 13:39,40 
and 49 ovvtédeta ToU aidvos involves the expulsion of the bad and the harvest 
ingathering of the good. Time for amendment of life is offered (some suggest that 
this is to counteract pressure to purify the community immediately: Barth, 
Kirchenzucht, 158ff); but the harvest imagery carries a note of impending doom, 
as it does in John the Baptist's proclamation. Time is offered for repentance; but 
only a limited time. 5) Outside the New Testament there are two major areas 
where parallel phrases are to be found: 

(i) There is a range of similar or identical phrases in the Testament of the Twelve 
Patriarchs. Test Benjamin 11:3 has a long time-scale; Test Zebulun 9:9 is of 
uncertain sense; Test Levi 10:2 could approximate to Heb 9:26. 

(ii) There is a parallel phrase in 1 QS 4:15ff: the significance of the phrase 
depends on translation questions: "These are the natures of all the sons of men, 
and in their different kinds all their hosts by their generations have a share and 
walk in their ways; and all the deeds of their behaviour are of their different kinds 
according to the share of each individual to a greater or lesser extent to the ends 
of the ages. For God ‘put them in equal quantities’ until the final end; and He set 
everlasting enmity between the different kinds. Acts of wrongdoing are an 
abomination to truth; all the ways of truth are an abomination to wrongdoing. 
And fierce conflict obtains between their manners, for they do not walk together. 
And God in the mysteries of his understanding and in his glorious wisdom 
appointed an end to the existence of wrongdoing; but at the time of visitation he 
will destroy it forever." The community recognizes the presence of evil within 
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the group, regards this as a temporary state ordained by God, and looks forward to 
the *time of visitation'. (On the variant eschatologies in the Qumran MSS, see 
Mattila, 40246, 518f.) 

6) Several attempts have been made to distinguish between the five uses of 
ovvreleia Tov aiðvos in Matthew. Feuillet, Parousie, 261-280, Eschatologique, 
340-364, takes 24:3 to be a triumphant counterpart to the Cross, whereas he 
understands the other four uses to be references to the ‘end of the world’. Despite 
criticisms (e.g. Tódt, Menschensohn, 81 n.125) Feuillet's suggestion that there 
are different nuances to the five uses deserves further discussion (Robinson, 
Coming, 124). In particular the phrase could refer to a short-term or a long-term 
future expectation. If 13:49ff represents a pre-Matthean source, there is no 
reason why Matthew should not have incorporated what was essentially a short- 
term expectation, even though he himself understood the Parousia to be a long- 
term one. 24:3 and 28:20 would then represent later uses of the phrase, setting 
out the long-term programme. 

220 Although Matthew’s uses of «is are numerically greater than those in other 
Synoptic Gospels, the range of usage is narrower. There are no examples in 
Matthew of classical uses to be found in the LXX and in Luke, and a few of the 
modal uses (see 8) below) found in Mark and Luke are missing in Matthew. The 
most significant Matthean usage is the Matthean preference for 05 with yivopat 
(see however Lk 2x Diff Mk). The metaphorical use is relatively prominent in 
Matthew as compared with the other Synoptics, but it requires great care to draw 
redactional conclusions from this. The use in subordinate causal clauses is good 
evidence of the retention of traditional source usage by Matthew. wotep is found 
introducing a simile only in 25:32. On 25:14, see p.464 n.183. Otherwise 005 is 
always followed by oUtws in what may properly be described as an apocalyptic 
judgment comparison. 


ws Schenk, Sprache, 467; Gundry, Matthew, 649; Neirynck, Vocabulary, 333. 
Mt 40x: 10x No Par; 5x Par Mk; 4x Par Lk; 12x Diff Mk; 4x Diff Lk; 
3x No Par or Diff Mk; 1x No Par or Diff Lk; 1x No Par or Par Lk 
Mk 20x: 5x Par Mt; 2x Diff Mt; 7x > ; 5x 55 > Mt 
Lk 25x: 12x No Par; 4x Par Mk; 3x Diff Mk; 4x Par Mt; 2x Diff Mt 
These 40 can be broken down into the following sub-categories: 


Matthew Mark Luke 
1) Modal Зх No Par 1x Par Mt - 
lx Par Mk lx > 
12x Diff Mk 
2) Simile 1x No Par - 2x No Par 
2x Diff Mk 
2x No Par or Diff Mk 
3) Identity 1x No Par lx > 1x Diff Mt 
1x Par Lk 1x Par Mt 
1x No Par 
4) Comparison 
(i) 4x Diff Mk 
2x Par Mk 2x Par Mt 2x Par Mk 


1x No Par or Diff Mk 
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Gi) With cipi I am (=LXX) 


1x No Par 
2x Diff Lk 
1x Par Mk 


(iii) With yivopat (ZLXX) 


3x No Par 
2x Diff Mk 
1x Diff Lk 


1x No Par or Diff Mk 
1x No Par or Diff Lk 
1х No Par or Par Lk 
(iv) Nouns connected in comparison 


1x No Par 
2x Par Lk 
1х Раг Mk 
(v) © veritatis’ 
2x Diff Mk 
Causal ix No Par 
1х Diff Lk 
Epexegetic 
Numerative 
Hebraic Modal Use 
LXX 'Like' 
10) ‘as is fitting’ 
11) LXX Syntax 
12) Subjective Use 


5) 


1х Diff 


- 1х > 
- 2х »* 
- 1х >* 
- 1х > 
- 2x »* 


- 1x Diff Mt 


2x No Par 

1x Diff Mt 
1x Diff Mk 
1x Diff Mt 


2x Diff Mk 


Mt 1x No Par 


2x Par Mt 
]x Par Mk 


2x No Par 
2x No Par 


2x No Par 
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These sub-categories correspond to Muraoka (see ch.4 p.223 n.174; 
Muraoka's numbers are given second): 1) = 1(iii) 2) = 1(ii); 3) = 1(vi)a; 
4)(i,ii,iii) = l(vi)lL 4)Gv) = l(vi)bIL; 4)(vi) = 1(vijf; 5) = 36i); 6) = 2; 7) = 
A(vii); 8) = 1(v); 9) = 1(vDd; 10) = 1Giv); 11) = 1(vi)e; 12) = 1(vii). 


ботєр Schenk, Sprache, 467; Gundry, Matthew, 649. 


Mt 10x: 


These can be broken down into: 
(a) Modal (see Category 1) above) 
(b) Apocalyptic Comparison (Category 4)) 


(c) Anacolouthon 
(d) Collatio 
Mk 0x 
Lk 2x: Ix Par Mt 
1x No Par 


5x No Par; 1x Par Lk; 1x Diff Mk; 3x Par Lk 


2x No Par (Mt 622,7) 
1х No Par (with yap); 
IxParLk (with yáp); 
2x Diff Lk (with yáp) 

1x Diff Mk (Mt 20:28) 
1х No Раг (Mt 25:32) 


(Apocalyptic Comparison; Lk 17:24 with yáp); 


(Category 4(ii) above) 


The use of бстєр accompanied by oUTos is frequent in the remainder of the NT 
(see Jn 5:21,26; Rom 5:12,19,21; 1 Cor 11:12). Category 4) is rare elsewhere: 
Acts 2:2; Category 12) is also rare: 1 Cor 8:5. 
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Summary: Mt 13:40 belongs to a clearly defined group of apocalyptic 
comparisons. The other Matthean uses indicate the possibility of some uses from 
available sources, and a strong LXX influence, especially in the use of Category 
4)(ii) and (iii). The pattern of greater formulaic usage in Matthew is identifiable 
here. 

221 офу is used with &ovrep only here in the New Testament. 

The uses of otv in Matthew are: 
Mt 36x: 
14x No Par 
1:17  Resumptive, summary use, giving a single focus to the 
previous 16 verses; 
6:8 Inclusio use, preparing for explanation; 
6:34 . Inclusio use, allowing new point to emerge; 
13:40 Comparison drawing together previously mentioned 
features of the parable/Interpretation; 
18:1 Summary of preceding sayings with generalized exposition 
of their significance; 
18:26,29,31 Narrative parabolic uses, with a temporal use, unique 
to Matthew; 
23:23; 24:42; 25:13 Advice on basic of preceding verses; 
23:20 Inference from a discussion to a clear judgment; 
27:64; 28:19 Command on a given basis. 
1x Par Mk 
19:6 Conclusion drawn from Scripture; 
6x Diff Mk 
13:18  Implying that what was said about parables has prepared the 
way for the Interpretation; 
14:15 Advice on a given basis, leading to a directive; 
22:17 Introducing a question with a request; 
22:21 Advice given in dialogue after discussion; 
22:28 | Resumptive Particle underlining a fresh review and leading 
to question; 
27:17 See Senior, Passion, 240. 
3x Par Lk 
3:8 After a rhetorical question and implying a response, 
making the command emphatic; 
3.10 Conclusion to a group of sayings: ‘So you must be aware 


that...’; 
9:38 Marking a concluding piece of advice. 
12x Diff Lk 
5:48 Conclusion to a group of sayings: ‘So you understand why I 
say...’; 


6:9 Moving from negative aspects of the prayer to positive; 
6:31 Recapitulation of 6:25; parallel to 6:8; 
7:12 Summarizing rule, preparing for explanation; 
7:24 Summary generalization leading to parable; 
10:16 Concluding advice with further explanation; 
10:26 Advice presenting a further aspect of the subject; 
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10:31  Recapitulating 10:26 (Lk >* oiv); 
10:32 Promise related to previous advice; 
22:9 Advice given in a parable on previous basis; 
25:27 ‘in that case’ drawing out the implications of a previous 
speaker which ought to have been apparent; 
25:28 Command based on a previous, unsatisfactory interview. 
With a conditional sentence: 
Mt 7x: No Par2x (5:19; 5:23) 
Diff Mk Ix (22:45 >*) 
Par Lk 2x (6:23; 7:11) 
DiffLk2x (6:22; 24:26 >*) 


Mk Ox: 
Lk 3x Par Mt 2x; 
Diff Mt ix 

With öTav: 


Mt 3x 1x No Par; 
2x Diff Mk (21:40; 24:15 Diff ӧтар $); 
With an interrogative sentence 
Mt 12x: 4x No Par (6:2; 13:27,28; 26:54) 
2х Раг МК (21:25 >*Lk; 27:22) 
4x Diff Mk (>* 13:56; 17:10; 19:7; 22:42) 
2x DiffLk (12:12; 12:26) 

Mk 3x 2x Par Mt; 1x Text. 

Lk 6x 2x No Par; 1x Diff Mk (also » Mt); 2x Diff Mt. 

There is little doubt that ovv is a feature of Matthean composition. The 
question is how that compositional technique emerged. The interrogative 
sentences illustrate a development parallel to the familiar pattern of 
formularization. It is possible that the Par Lk/Diff Lk uses are also evidence of a 
similar pre-Matthean pattern. There is also little doubt that the обу is often more 
strongly inferential and less often temporal in the Synoptists than some 
grammarians imply (Turner, Grammar, 227; Blass, Debrunner, Funk, Grammar, 
234, 8451), although the inferential element is often diffuse, and the temporal 
usage resembles the English narrative ‘so...’ rather than any stronger temporal 
implication. 

22 In addition to the comparisons considered in n.220, there is also a 
parabolic conclusion accompanying such comparisons, marked by oütws: Mt 
12:28 (Par Lk); 12:45 (Diff Lk); 13:49 (No Par); 18:14 (No Par); 18:35 (No Par); 
20:16 (No Par); 24:27 (Par Lk); Mk 13:29 (Par Mt and Lk); Lk 15:7 (Diff Mt); Lk 
12:21 (No Par). 
ottws Schenk, Sprache, 390; Gundry, Matthew, 646. 

Mt 33x: 19x No Par; 2x Par Mk; Ix Diff Mk; 6x Par Lk; 4x Diff Lk; 

1x Text? 

Mk 10x: 2x Par Mt; 5x > Mt; 3x Diff Mt 

„LK 21x: 10x No Par; 2x Par Mk; 6x Par Mt; 2x Diff Mk; 1x Diff Mt 
oUTWS Kal 

Mt бх: Зх No Par; 1x Par Mk; 1x Diff Mt; 1х Text? 

Mk 2x: 1x Par Mt; 1x Diff Mt 

Lk 2x: 1x No Par; Ix Par Mk 
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dvouta,224 f| kájuvos TOD mÓpos,2*5 ёкєї Eotat,2266 kìavðuòs kal ó 
Bpuynös, oi Sukaloı,227 às 6 HALos,228 6 Exwv ara dkovéTw.229 

Initially the Interpretation of The Tares belonged to the same context as 
the Interpretation of The Sower. The purpose for which the Interpretation of 
The Tares was probably threefold; it was designed to provide, by means of 
an interpretation of the parable, a defence against excluding sinners from the 
company of the righteous, the offer of time in which to make amends and a 
strengthened warning not to abuse the offer.?? Each of these functions was 
taken up by Matthew 13. The first part of Mt 13 was concerned with high 
privilege and possible poor results. The second section contrasts the fate of 


obrus + eiut 

Mt 13x: 8х No Par; іх Par Mk; Зх Par Lk; 1x Diff Lk 

Mk 4x: 1x Par Mt; 2x > Mt; 1x Diff Mt 

Lk 5x: 2x No Par; 3x Par Mt 
The same issue arises here as in the case of ws: how did the Matthean 
development arise which is signalled by these usages? 

223 p.214 n.135 (i). 

224 p.214 n.135 (iii) 

225 De Goedt, Matt. XIII:36-43, 37 seems correct here: “rien ici d'un 
matthéisme"; Strecker, Gerechtigkeit, 160 n.2, 235 nn.4-5. This LXX 
expression (quoted in 1 Clement 45:7; see Dan 3:6,1,20; for the longer phrase 
from Daniel, see Davies, Matthew, II 430; of the place of punishment, see Lk 
16:23; 4 Esdras 7:36) is particularly interesting in view of the alternative 
expression used in Mt 6:30/Lk 12:28. 
тр Schenk, Sprache, 425; Gundry, Matthew, 647. 

Mt 12x: бх No Par; 2x Par Mk; 1x Diff Mk; 2x Par Lk; 1x Diff Mk or Par Lk 

Mk 4x: 2x Par Mt; 2x > 

Lk 7x: 4x No Par; 2x Par Mt; 1x Diff Mk or Par Mt 
Some argue that mupös is an editorial addition, quoting Mt 5:22 (No Par) and Mt 
18:9 (Diff Mk). But there is no Matthean consistency in the terms used for the 
Final Judgment; see Mk 9:43 Diff Mt 18:8; Mk 9:47 Diff 18:9; also Legg, 
Matthew, ad loc. The most likely explanation of Mt 5:22 and 18:9 is an 
assimilation of the second of the two to the first. mupös in 13:31 means ‘of the 
fire of judgment’ rather than ‘blazing’ (Moulton, Grammar, III 213). 

226 Mt 8:12/Lk 13:28. 

227 Hill, Dikaioi, 296-302. It is difficult to avoid the inference that in 10:41 
a special group is in mind, and that in ch.13 the reference is different. See 
Schenk, Sprache, 192, for its Wisdom background. 

228 De Goedt, Matt.XIII:36-43, 37, is probably right. The two metaphors 
which belong to the second half of the Interpretation are both Danielic. The 
strength of the metaphorical tradition in Wisdom writings may point to the roots 
of the parabolic material: see Sir 50:7ff. On Mal 3:20, see Derrett, Law, 15; on 
Dan 12:3, see Kingsbury, Matthew 13, 100. The appearance of the same phrase 
in Mt 17:2 during the Matthean version of the Transfiguration is complicated by 
Minor Agreements between Matthew and Luke against Mark. On the textual 
issue, see Zaphiris, Matthieu, 613. 

229 See Mt 13:9. 

230 See p.113. 
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the righteous and of the wicked more sharply, as in 25:31-46,23! except that 
13:36-43 specifies that sinners are to be allowed to remain until the ‘end of 
the age’, and only then will they be separated from the righteous, and only 
by the Son of Man (or his angels). The role of the Interpretation of The 
Tares in Matthew 13 can therefore be viewed from a negative and from a 
positive point of view. On the negative side, the early part of the chapter 
warns the sinner to repent because of the slippery path to destruction; the 
second half warns that sinners should not be rejected in advance of the last 
judgment but stresses the extreme nature of that Final Judgment. On the 
positive side, the first part presents the privileges of the Kingdom now; and 
the second half envisages the glorious privileges of the righteous in the 
future Kingdom. 


(iii) The Tradition 

The reference to 25:31-46 illustrates the value of comparing and constrasting 
13:36-43 with other sections of Matthew. 

1. In 13:36-43 the relation of the Son of Man to the world is presented in 
terms of the calling of the good, over against the damnation of the bad. 232 
The importance of this presentation can be seen when it is compared: first, 
with the Sermon on the Mount (Mt 5-7), where the explicit context for 
judgment is the providence of the Father, whereas in 13:43 it is hardly even 
implicit; and second, with 25:31-46, where the relation of the Son of Man 
to the world is presented in terms of his oneness with the oppressed; he is 
the suffering and judging Son of Man who judges all nations by the 
standards he embodied;??? by implication those judged are aware of the 
standards, and this is a matter of divine providence. 

Kretzer deals with these contrasts by suggesting that the world is the area 
of the Son of Man's activity.??* As such it must experience the ‘word of 
the Kingdom’ (26:13; 13:35; 25:34) as it experiences also ok«áv8aaa (18:7). 
The terms used in 28:18 imply that the köonos is the realm of the Kurios 
(13:24,27). Nevertheless, argues Kretzer, a time factor distinguishes the 
Kócpos from the Son of Man's Kingdom, since the end of the age alone, 
with its universal proclamation and the breaking of Satan's power, will see 


231 See p.249. 

232 The interpretation of the good seed as ‘children of the Kingdom’ is 
unexpected following 13:19 (Kretzer, Herrschaft, 132). Kretzer maintains a 
connecting link between 13:19 and 13:38 in the word of the Kingdom; those 
who respond to it are children of the Kingdom. It is not clear that this was the 
connecting link. The distinction between the two groups goes back to a basic 
dualism, and moral character is required of those called to salvation (Kingsbury, 
Matthew 13, 100; and ch. 4 n.298). 

233 pp.259-264. 

234 Kretzer, Herrschaft, 139. 
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the kóopos as the Son of Man's kingdom.”3> Kretzer's attempt to make all 
the Matthean material fit a single pattern??6 fails to do justice either to later 
passages in chs. 25 and 26 or to the specific character of the text in front of 
him in 13:36ff. One possible way of drawing together some of the relevant 
strands of Matthean editorial eschatology is as follows: kóoyuos does not 
mean ‘cosmos’ in 13:38; it is the world,237 i.e. the place where 
righteousness and unrighteousness are practised, where the standards 
embodied by the Son of Man can be fulfilled or denied, but in either case 
remain sovereign. As Kretzer recognizes, the ethical aspect is vitally 
important; from an ethical point of view the world has a dual character 
(13:38,41), but it belongs to God and in it the Son's standards are secure. 
2. In 13:36-43 the relation of the Son of Man to the Kingdom is twofold: 
the Son of Man sows the seed and the seeds are the children of the Kingdom 
(13:38); second, it is the Son of Man who initiates the removal of the 
unrighteous. In 25:31-46 the relation of the Son of Man to the Kingdom is 
presented in terms of judgment over all the nations, with the distinction 
between sheep and goats made according to the six criteria of judgment. 
Kretzer suggests three reasons for this relationship in 13:41: it is 
eschatological in the sense that it points to his future glory; it is personal in 
its ethic; it is spatial in that the Son of Man and the Kingdom are both 
present, albeit in a hidden form.?8 But Kretzer does not recognize that the 


235 Kretzer, Herrschaft, 147. 

236 Kretzer, Herrschaft, 197ff, does not present a static picture, but he does 
find a single pattern of thought in the eschatological sections. 

237 See p.335 n.215. 

238 Kretzer, Herrschaft, 143. The key issue is the association of the Son of 
Man with the Kingdom (Tódt, Menschensohn, 62-68; Schnackenburg, 
Herrschaft, 115f; Casey, Son of Man, 186). This association is found only in 
13:41 and 16:28 (Diff Mk), and in both passages the Kingdom is explicitly 
called ‘his’. The ‘angels’ too are designated ‘his’ in 13:41 (contrast 13:49, 
19:28, 25:31), and it is they who do the sifting of good from bad in 13:41 and 
13:49. His last point distinguishes 13:41 from the similar material in 19:28 and 
25:31f. There are possible ways forward: 1) It is possible to separate the 
Matthean uses of ‘Kingdom’ in an absolute sense into groups, classifying one or 
other of them as editorial (Trilling, Wahre Israel, 119ff). The difficulty in this 
case is that these uses could belong to different traditions and need not represent 
a single theological outlook. 2) It is possible to describe the three functions of 
the Son of Man in Matthew as Teacher, Lord of the Church and Coming Judge 
(Jeremias, Parables, 65; Jeremias’s response in Mt 13,36-43 to De Goedt’s 
challenge in Matt.XIII:36-43, 36, is justified: none of De Goedt’s examples from 
Luke explicitly mentions the Son of Man. However, the introductory remarks to 
this note indicate nuances within the passages dealing with Son of Man as Judge. 
3) It is possible to give particular attention to the groups of motifs (his ‘angels’) 
and the relationship of the key ideas (13:41; 16:28; 20:21) without suggesting 
that these are any more than hints of levels in the tradition. For the 
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range of ‘righteousness’ in Matthew’s theology, as represented by 25:31-46, 
differs from the range of the interest expressed in 13:41;239 nor does he take 
account of the different relation between those judged in 25:31-46 and the 
righteous and unrighteous in 13:38. 
3. 13:36-43 and 25:31-46 agree in one important respect. They both make 
clear the relation between the Son of Man and the Father. In both passages 
the righteous enter into the Kingdom prepared by their father (13:43; 25:34) 
and the judgment of the Son of Man is made not in his own name, but with 
reference to the Father's Kingdom.?*? It could be that 13:41 reflects a two- 
stage understanding of the Kingdom: the Son of Man's Kingdom, and the 
Father's Kingdom. If so, there is nothing corresponding to that view in 
25:31-462*1 

Those three comparisons and contrasts between the Interpretation of the 
Tares and other sections of Matthew's Gospel are a measure of how difficult 
it is to bring 13:36-43 into line with the Gospel as a whole. The judgment 
that 13:36-43 is not necessarily redactional, and that it has been integrated 
into the general perspective of the Chapter of Parables, sets the reader of 
Matthew free to examine what the text is actually saying in all its 
remarkable variety and power. 


identification of the Kingdom of the Son of Man with the church, see Vógtle, Mt 
28,18-20, and in response Dupont, Le point de vue, 227ff. 

The ambiguity of this section in 13:41ff has to be faced (Trilling, Wahre 
Israel, 128), as also its distinctiveness (why did Matthew not express himself 
more clearly and express himself in this way elsewhere in the Gospel?). Perhaps 
the redactor found ambiguity to his taste. He could take over apocalyptic 
references to the Kingdom and understand these in his own way, as witness to the 
lordship of God's vice-gerent. Why he should retain such traditions which needed 
reinterpretation will be discussed in the next section. 

239 Only in 25:31 is the universal range of righteousness affirmed in detail. 

240 That is not to say that the Father’s eternal purpose is necessarily to be 
viewed in 13:43 as it is in 25:31ff. The eternal purpose of God could be 
understood in relation to the ultimate resolution of the present conflict of good 
and evil. But n.233 above shows that 25:31ff takes us into deeper Christological 
waters. 

241 Kretzer, Herrschaft, 140, prefers to speak of an eschatological scheme of 
promise, fulfilment and completion rather than a clear division between two 
Kingdoms. The phrase ‘their Father’s’, rather than ‘his Father’s’, justifies his 
caution. Had Matthew intended a clear separation of the two Kingdoms he could 
have made this evident by using the third-person Singular. Nevertheless even an 
eschatological scheme such as Kretzer suggests does not meet the difficulty that 
the eschatology of 1 Cor 15:28 could be read into Mt 13:43 but not into 25:31f. 
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(iv) The History of the Parables 

The earlier study of the parable of The Tares?^? placed the origin of the 
Interpretation of The Tares at the point when The Tares was created. The 
Tares was grouped with other Q parables as part of a warning against a 
discipline within the church which did not allow for repentance and change 
of practice. The interpretation was used within the same context. It is 
parallel in method to that of the Interpretation of The Sower. Like the latter 
it is strongly paraenetic and apocalyptic. 


(v) The History of Redaction 

The theological picture which emerges from a comparison of 13:36-43 with 
25:31-46 confirms the literary judgment that 13:36-43 represents a tradition 
to which Matthew was heir, but one which he himself incorporated into a 
richer framework. The tradition was used to confront the faithful with the 
need to allow room for repentance, and yet at the same time to indicate the 
seriousness of disobedience and injustice. Matthew found such a tradition 
important for his purposes. The policy needed deepening, for example by 
reference to the motives and attitudes behind righteousness and justice. But 
13:36-43, like 13:47-50, represented a policy, if not a theological 
framework, Matthew could incorporate, with its apocalyptic emphases, into 
his total work. 

Within the final redaction of the Gospel the bringing together of material 
which represented different forms of community discipline undoubtedly 
produced severe frictions. Communities which were not accustomed to the 
immediate disciplining and even expulsion of one of their number would 
have reacted strongly against what they would have judged to be high-handed 
and authoritarian procedures. The Interpretation of the Tares, although not 
originally designed for that specific purpose, because of its emphasis on 
taking evil seriously but leaving judgment to the Lord at the end of time, 
would have been seen as a welcome alternative to 18:15-17. 


242 See p.312. 
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(i) The Context ; 

The openings of the three parables which follow 13:36-43 are parallel to 
each other. This may perhaps indicate a pre-Matthean group. The second of 
the three is different in that the Kingdom is likened to a person; in The 
Treasure and The Net it is likened to that with which the person operates. 
The first two are also distinctive in their common reference to ‘selling 
everything’ and ‘buying’, although the tenses differ.?*? The question is 
whether they are intended to reinforce and to complement each other.?* 


(ii) The Redaction 

A number of scholars have suggested Matthean composition for the 
parable.245 However, the language is traditional: 9ncavpós,746 бџоѓа,247 
крйтттш,248® ато Ths ҳарӣс,249 бу evpav,2>9 Ud yeL,25! boa eyer,2>? 
ayopdtw.?3 


243 Linnemann, Gleichnisse, 105-107. On the Present tenses, see Eichholz, 

Gleichnisse, 116; Jeremias, Parables, 199 n.34; Weder, Gleichnisse, 138. 
4 Dupont, Trésor, 414-416; Hill, Matthew, 237; see Sider, Treasure, 360ff. 

245 Goulder, Midrash, 372, suggests that the language is evidence of an 
association of the parable with Mk 10:21, glossed by Mk 4:22. But this would 
mean a sense for the parable more closely linked with Mt 13:28f than with 19:17 
(as Goulder prefers). 

246 Crossan, Treasure, 359ff; also Finding. 

247 See p.177 n.4. 

кротто 

In Matthew all the uses are parabolic except 11:25. Schenk, Sprache, 327; 
Gundry, Matthew, 645. 


Mt 5:14 No Par The City on the Hill 
13:35 No Par Ps 77:2 The open proclamation by parables 
13:44 No Par (2x) 
25:18 Diff Lk The Talents 
25:25 Diff Lk The Talents 
11:25 Diff Lk (Lk атокротто) 
Lk 13:21 Diff Mt (Mt ёукрйттш) 
18:34 No Par 
19:42 No Par. 


Kingsbury, Matthew 13, 114. The use of kpUmTw in proximity to 11:25 and 
12:18-21 may influence the first use in Mt 13:44. But the second use then 
produces a change of direction in the use of the Verb. 

249 xapà Schenk, Sprache, 461; Gundry, Matthew, 649. 

Mt 6x: 2x No Par; 1x Par Mk; 1x Diff Mk; 2x Diff Lk 

Mk 1х: Ix Par Mt 

Lk 8x: бх No Par; Ix Par Mk; 1x Diff Mt or No Par 
See p.476 n.219. Mt 28:8 (Diff Mk) has close parallels in 24:41,52. 
харе Schenk, Sprache, 460; Gundry, Matthew, 649. 
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Links have been noted between this parable and Mk 10:21 but that 
particular parallel does not explain either the text or the distinctive context 
of the parable, which lies in its double reference to commerce. On the one 
hand it urges giving up everything for treasure; on the other it presents the 
need for commercial astuteness in the ргосеѕѕ.25* Had Matthew wished to 
write a parable commending poverty for the sake of the Kingdom he would 
not have made the field in which the treasure was found owner-property.?>> 
Because the man hid the treasure again after he found it (б> etpav 
дуӨрштоѕ ékpuibev),?36 an awareness of the moral and legal difficulties of 
possessing the treasure is sketched into the parable structure; unnecessarily 
and confusingly so, if the author's intention was simply to commend 
poverty. Against the bewilderingly rich background of the use of this 
parabolic theme, Matthew's parable appears to be a warning of the dangers 


Mt 6x: 2x No Par; 2x Par Lk 
1x Diff Mk (of Address); 1x Par Mk (of Address) 

Mk 2x: 1x Diff Mt €otnoav); 1x Par Mt (of Address) 

Lk 12x: 9x No Par; Ix Par Mk; 2x Par Mt 

It is not clear what weight should be attached to this feature of the narrative. 
Some regard it as central: Jeremias, Parables, 198f; Jüngel, Paulus, 143; Rustad, 
Law, 202f; others deny its centrality: Wilkens, Redaktion, 308ff; others regard it 
as ambiguous: Scott, Parable, 393ff. On the Genitive avtot as subjective, see 
Faccio, Thesauro, 240. 

250 eupiokw. Schenk, Sprache, 269; Gundry, Matthew, 644; Neirynck, 
Vocabulary, 255. 

Mt 26x: 11x No Par; 5x Par Mk; 7x Par Lk; 2x Diff Mk; 1x Diff Lk 

Mk lix: 5x Par Mt; 2x > Mt; 3x >; 1x Text? 

Lk 47x: 27x No Par; 4x Par Mk; 1x Diff Mk; 7x Par Mt; 

5x No Par or Diff Mk; 1x No Par or Diff Mt; 2x Text? 

251 Ch.1 p.19 n.19. 

252 In view of Mk 10:21 боа &xeıs Diff Mt rà Undpxovra (see also Lk 18:22, 
which agrees with Mark against Matthew) it would be difficult to argue that the 
phrase here is redactional. The MS evidence for mavra is differently weighted in 
v44 from v46 and has only Western support in Mt 19:21. The Western omission 
of the inclusive tdvta іп 13:46 speaks for its authenticity there. The absence of 
any inclusive term in Mk 10:21 and the possibility of repetition in v44 and v46 
is a further argument against the dependence of 13:44,46 on Mk 10:21. For the 
refrain character of the section, see Flusser, Gleichnisse, I 129. 

253 àyopáčw Schenk, Sprache, 10; Gundry, Matthew, 641. 

Mt 7x: 5х No Par; 2x Par Mk 

Mk 5x: | 2x Par Mt; 3x > 

Lk 5x: Ix No Par; 1х Par Mk; 1x > ; 2x Diff Mt 
The use in Allegorization is Mt 4x Lk 2x; see also TwA€w and mu mpáoko. 

254 Derrett, Law, 3ff; Dauvillier, Trésor, 107ff; Linnemann, Gleichnisse, 
104; Magass, Schatz, 2ff; Scott, Parable, 398f; W.D. Davies considers that the 
evidence from the text is inadequate: see Matthew, II 436. 

255 Crossan, Finding, 75f, 91f. 

256 Derrett, Law, 13. 
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of wealth; but the story also assumes in the hearer a canny degree of 
commercial interest and expertise.??? This is an aspect of the parable which 
will receive more attention later. 

Also written into the parable are two features: the great value of the 
treasure and the enormous difficulty involved in getting it. The picture in the 
parable corresponds to the Kingdom, so the parable concerns, as 13:36-43 
did, the value of the Kingdom and the difficulty of gaining it.258 Since the 
difficulty in gaining the Kingdom is, in Matthew's terms, moral and ethical, 
the parable of The Treasure, which might otherwise seem to be about other- 
worldliness, actually concerns this-worldly behaviour? If the demands of 
the Kingdom are to be met, financial and legal matters cannot be avoided. 
The parable may well indicate the goods and values which are to be put at 
risk, when the attainment of the Kingdom is at stake. But in its Matthean 
context it may also hint at the fascination of the commercial context in 
which the Kingdom's values have to be realized.?60 


(iii) The Tradition 

Stories of the finding of treasure were widespread in the Ancient Orient. 
Hellenistic fables, rabbinic and literary examples from the first century CE 
provide a variety of different plots about finding treasure, and these help in 
the accurate placing of any particular treasure-trove story within the thought 
of the ancient world.?°! They also point to the deep impact made by 
discovery stories on human consciousness,?9? and to elements in the 
structure of human existence to which such stories appeal.?°? Crossan 
identifies the Matthean form of the plot as one in which the finder has no 
formal claim to the treasure,?% although Crossan is uncertain precisely how 
the plot should end. The difficulty is caused by the existence of two 
versions, the Matthean version in 13:44-46 and the GThom parable in 
Logion 109. They both involve a scandalous outcome. In Matthew, if the 


257 Derrett, Law, 13. 

258 From this point of view the parable of The Treasure is closer to the 
concerns of The Tares and its Interpretation than has sometimes been suggested. 
259 Astute business ability is affirmed by the narrative level of the parable. 

260 The interpretation of this parable could be dependent on the 
unexpectedness of the opportunity (Kulp, Schatz, 145ff) or on the value of the 
Kingdom or on sacrifice, risk or investment (Mealand, Poverty, 80ff). But the 
demand which is made is not only that of renunciation, and not only renunciation 
from those who are disciples. The demand is to use the privileges of the Kingdom 
and, in the security afforded by the Kingdom, to use material resources in the 
service of the Kingdom. 

261 Crossan, Finding 

262 Crossan, Finding, 46f. 

263 Crossan, Finding, 113ff; Magass, Schatz, 2ff; Madsen, Parabeln, 147. 

264 Crossan, Finding, 66f, 101ff. 
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treasure belongs to the finder, buying the land is unnecessary; but if the 
treasure does not belong to the finder, buying the land was unjust. In 
Logion 109 the scandal is of a different kind. The one who buys the land 
owns the treasure, but he uses it for what (according to the Gospel of 
Thomas) is an unnacceptable profession; he uses it for money-lending. 
Crossan cannot accept Matthew 13:44-46 and GThom Logion 109 as both 
attestations of the original parable,?55 but concludes that, however the plot 
originally ended, it provided a scandalous association for the Kingdom. The 
Treasure offers the same kind of disturbing associations for the Kingdom 
which The Mustard Seed, The Leaven and The Tares did.?56 It represents the 
threefold process of advent, reversal and action, the coming of the Kingdom, 
the undoing of the old values, and new possibilities opened up. 

The GThom Logion has a prior history; the likelihood that the Gospel of 
Thomas placed Logion 108 in a series with 109 and 110 to counter the 
implied approval of money-lending is strong evidence for the early origin of 
Logion 108; and Crossan is wise to avoid the assumption that the two 
versions are divergent attestations for the same parable. He may well also be 
right to emphasize the astuteness by which the finder of the treasure trove 
secured the treasure. But there is a danger in this line of approach which is 
illustrated by Brandon Scott's interpretation of the parable:?67 there is a 
corrupting aspect to the Kingdom, revealed as the joy of the discoverer leads 
him inadvertently to impoverish himself for a treasure he dare not dig up. 
This distinctive voice which Brandon Scott hears in the parables?68 rests in 
the end on two assumptions: the first is the reliability of the nuances which 
might be caught from the Greek text of Matthew; the second is an 
assumption that the Thomas logion has an authentic, not just a pre- Thomas, 
ending. 

The characteristics of the Matthean parable hardly support the first of these 
assumptions. The parable in Mt 13:44 has five equal-length phrases, each 
specifying a fresh factor in the plot, introduced by a comparison. The 
economy of language is striking; enough is said to complete the picture 
without a wasted word. A precise parallel to this form and style is hard to 
come by. There is a strong possibility that the Greek Gospel tradition gave 
it coinage.?6? 

As far as the Gospel of Thomas is concerned, the movement from an early 
form of the parable to the authentic form is a major step. The immensity of 
the step is evident already in the diversity of material available to illustrate 


265 Crossan, Finding, 65. 
266 Crossan, Jesus, 276ff. 
267 Scott, Parable, 402f. 
268 Scott, Parable, 65ff. 
269 Funk, Parables, 43ff. 
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the treasure-trove parables.27 The brevity of these particular examples lends 
itself to expansion. It is a type of parable which by its structure is open to a 
very wide range of interpretations, especially when it is used in different 
contexts. 

Its openness is illustrated also by its metaphorical aspect. There is a link 
created by the metaphors in the Matthean The Treasure and The Pearl. The 
Treasure in GThom Logion 109 is preceded by the logion on ‘What is 
hidden’ and followed by the logion on *Renouncing wealth’.?7! Aristides in 
his use of the parable relates the parable to practical righteousness: ‘They do 
not proclaim in the ears of the multitudes the kind deeds they do, but are 
careful that no one should notice them; and they conceal their giving just as 
he who finds a treasure and conceals 112272 Clement of Alexandria brings 
together Mt 12:35 and 13:44: ‘As then treasure is not one with Him, as also 
it is with us, that which gives the unexpected great gain in the finding, but 
also a second, which is profitless and undesirable, an evil acquisition, 
hurtful.'??? Tatian contrasts the final possession of the treasure with present 
indignities endured in its search,27^ and Irenaeus makes Christ the 
ігеаѕиге.275 The Acts of Peter and the Acts of John use treasure in a 
‘symbolic title form'.?76 In all these cases and in much of the post-biblical 
period the metaphor is the dominant feature of the parable.?77 

Against the background of such a powerful metaphor, to select one 
particular version of The Treasure parable and to claim that it has the 
authentic point of the original parable is a considerable risk. There is only 
one arguable and somewhat speculative point of agreement between Matthew 
13:44ff and GThom 109, and a host of important differences.?78 


(iv) The History of the Parables 

This similitude is used by the redactor, probably in the form which he 
received it (see the form of The Pearl), to allow the hearer to reflect on the 
character of the reward and on the cost of reaping it. Attention to its detail 
produces an unexpected aspect to this reward and its cost. It is a form which 


270 Hedrick, Poetic Fictions, 117-141, argues for an original parable based 
on his re-translation of Logion 109. His use of AYES EYCKAES as evidence of a 
Semitic background is speculative and unnecessary; the more likely translation 
is e went and while ploughing (found) the treasure’. 

1 Wrege, Überlieferung. 

272 Aristides, Apology, 16. 

273 Clement of Alexandria: Who is the rich man that shall be saved? 17. 

274 Tatian, Address to the Greeks, 30. 

275 Irenaeus, Against Heresies, 2.26. 

276 Acts of Peter 20; Acts of John 109. 

277 Luz, Matthdus, 2 350f. 

278 Davies, Matthew, II 437. 
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does not function on two separate levels: an everyday level and the level of 
the Kingdom. The level of this narrative, stylized and particularized as it is, 
can be the level at which the promise of the Kingdom and its cost are 
relevant. It is a similitude which operates in a manner parallel to that of the 
aphorism. Apparently accepting the everyday as a model by which to 
understand life, this parable puts a subtle question mark against the normal 
axioms of daily life and encourages the hearer to accept responsibility for 
personal decision and action. In the middle of ordinary human affairs, such as 
those involving finance and the marketplace, the parable in its new setting 
spurs the hearer to rise to new challenges. Its metaphorical aspect enables 
the hearer to catch of a glimpse of the range of such decision and action. All 
these features of the parable, when they are put together, suggest that the 
similitude has moved into a new dimension. 


(v) The History of Redaction 

Matthew has given the parable a context which draws attention to the level 
of the narrative not only as it relates to the Kingdom, but as it relates to the 
level on which the Kingdom must be won. But the word ‘won’ is only a 
part of the paradox to be found in this Matthean parable and in its present 
context. ‘Treasure’, ‘find’, ‘hidden’ are evocative enough to associate the 
strenuous exertions required to win the Kingdom with the privilege and 
possibilities of the search. The redactor was aware of the potential of 
metaphors and their fields of reference. The writer saw aesthetic and poetic 
aspects of metaphor as serving a redactional purpose. The Matthean redactor 
was aware that the parabolic form was part of the stimulus offered by the 
Jesus tradition to meet and match the privileges and responsibilities of 
discipleship. 


H. The Pearl Mt 13:45-46 


(i) The Context 

There are similarities between The Treasure and The Pearl: they have the 
same introductory phrase; they have in common the selling of everything 
and the buying of the one thing desired. But the differences are numerous 
too:?79 the Dative of the person not of the thing, the tenses, айтби for 
€xeivov, the reward of diligence and the style of the bargain made.?8° They 
form a pair of parables, but they do not have a twin format. 


279 Glombitza, Perlenkaufmann,153-161. 
280 Glombitza also suggests dca for tdvta боа, but see n.252 above. See 
also Dupont, Trésor, 409 n.4. 
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(ii) The Redaction 

It is hardly likely that a redactor who sought uniformity within his material 
could have been responsible for the creation of these two parables. Their 
variations are too striking. They have variant tradition histories. 
Nevertheless as a pair they betray a different history of tradition from that of 
the two parables The Mustard Seed and The Leaven. They share a common 
construction with them; they may have formed a grouping of parables with 
them. But these two sets of parables, The Treasure and The Pearl, and The 
Mustard Seed and The Leaven, at an earlier stage of the synoptic tradition 
exhibited variations of form and structure and could become part of a larger 
collection, retaining something of their own identity and detail in different 
ways and to different degrees. 

One of the variations, briefly alluded to above, is that in The Pearl the 
person who 'finds' appears to have a more active role. It is in fact a 
relatively unimportant variation, since in both parables the Kingdom is won 
at the cost of hard work. The two pictures, that of the treasure and the pearl, 
are different: accidental finding/diligent searching.?8! But they are 
complementary: The Treasure concerns enterprise as well as finding, and the 
pearl merchant can be seen spending all on a single enterprise and so, for a 
single find, eclipsing all his previous hard work.?8? The initial impression 
of variant emphases is misleading. The actors in both parables win their 
prize at the cost of hard work, although not by hard work аіопе.283 

The parable in Matthew of The Pearl, like the parable of The Treasure, has 
to be heard against the GThom уегѕіоп.28* It has been argued that Matthew 
presents a merchant travelling the seas, who, captivated by one pearl, sells 
all his goods to buy a pearl; he would never be satisfied without it. Thomas, 
by contrast, it is suggested, presents a small merchant peddling his wares 
who prudently sold merchandise in order to run his business with quality 
material.285 The GThom Logion 76286 is however capable of a different 
interpretation. ATPWAE NEWWWT’ ETNTAY’ MAAT NOTHOPTI 
ON EAYQE ATMAPTAPITHC could well mean ‘a merchant who was 


281 Lohmeyer, Matthäus, 227; Jeremias, Parables, 200; Grundmann, 
Matthäus, 373, especially n.7, which finds the central issue in the association of 
discovery and risk. For the view that Jesus wished to suggest a variety of 
different ‘finders’, see Derrett, Law, 14; also Jacobson, Exposition, 272ff. 

282 Schippers, Pearl, 236ff. 

283 See Jüngel, Paulus, 143: “Der Fund hat sie dem Finder abgenommen." For 
the positive aspect to both parables, see Dupont, Trésor, 417ff, although the 
cost (or ‘isk’) sounds the warning note. 

284 Schrage, Thomas-Evangeliums, 155f. 

285 Schippers, Pearl, 237 n.3. 

286 Based on the facsimile text in Guillaumont, Nag Hammadi, ad loc. See 
also Fieger, Thomas, 209ff. 
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handling goods and discovered among them a pearl'. His shrewdness 
consisted in the goods he handled and his ability to assess their potential. He 
was clever enough to work with what was providentially there, to dispose of 
the poorer quality and hold on to the best for himself. Once again, if that is 
a correct interpretation (and it fits interestingly with Logion 77), the 
Thomas parable sits uneasily with the overall pattern of the Gospel of 
Thomas (particularly the second half of Logion 76) and may well be an 
earlier tradition. If so, the earlier tradition could well have praised financial 
shrewdness in relation to the Kingdom. The surprise element is lessened; the 
role of providence and the financier increased. 

That is however only one possible reading of the text and the value of the 
Thomas tradition for the history of this parable should not be overestimated. 
The introduction to the second half of the Logion leaves no doubt that the 
Gospel of Thomas saw the parable as an invitation to a search for one's own 
treasure, a factor not explicitly stated in the Thomas parable itself. 
Furthermore the text of the second half of the Logion is dependent on Mt 
6:19-20/Lk 12:33, and it is the association of the two halves of the Logion 
that has fundamentally altered the reading of any earlier pre-Thomas 
tradition. 

The Matthean version recalls the Q saying about the providence of God in 
Mt 7:7/Lk 11:9; God promises that the one who seeks will find. A merchant 
in his search for fine pearls is eventually rewarded: the seeker finds. Much 
depends here on the reading ёа vroXórtuiov;?87 which involves an additional 
idea: the merchant is rewarded by discovering the finest. If this is correct, 
both the Matthean and the Thomas version allow that opportunity comes by 
providence; but with that opportunity comes the responsibility to respond. 


287 Both words are much discussed : 1) €va because of Jeremias's claim that 
Thomas is a better rendering of an original Aramaic лп than Matthew's Eva. But 
see Sheppard, Thomas, 302. Jeremias, Parables, 210 (also Turner, Grammar, III 
195f), is mistaken in his assessment of qn in relation to Matthew’s ёра (see 
Jones, Matthew 18, 137-143): (i) the suggestion that eis may imply Semitic 
influence when used as an Indefinite Article in post-position is unwise, since 
such a usage is frequent in Josephus, and the outline of usage is similar in 
Josephus, the LXX and Matthew (see p.218 n.153); (ii) in relation to eis there is 
a greater interchange of usage between Matthew and Mark than Jeremias and 
Turner allow; their generalizations regarding eis as an Indefinite Article with the 
Genitive construction are inaccurate; (iii) Matthew belongs in a literary context 
where eis could be taken to mean ‘a certain’, ‘one’ or ‘a’. 2) толот: рои because 
Goulder, Midrash, 373, regards the Adjective as characteristic of Matthew. The 
issues concern the text of 26:7, where Варитірох is the more difficult reading, 
although the matter is finely balanced. The source of the word could be 
traditional, as illustrated in the fables: see Babrius, 57:8: moAUTLHoV ápráCovres 
enmöpov böprov; also Hagner, Matthew, I 397, on Wis 7:7-9. 
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(iii) The Tradition 

The earliest teaching of Jesus has been described as consisting in radical 
abandonment of possessions; it provided a pattern by which wandering 
preachers lived.288 It has however to be recalled that rabbinic tradition 
expressed itself in similar ways, without that involving that specific style of 
life. That is true of one of the rabbinic ‘pearl’ parables, bSab 119a, where 
the question of hyperbole is not easily resolved. On the whole, the rabbinic 
pearl stories have a different pattern.?®°  Flusser distinguishes their 
presentation of God’s love to Israel from the ‘imperatival’ quality of the 
Matthean parable. The Matthean variations on rabbinic usage focus 
specifically on the final feature of the Matthean parable: ‘he sold all he 
һаа.’290 The main theme of God's covenant love, common to rabbinic 
parables and the Jesus tradition, had been re-minted??! in relation to the 
Kingdom, and its cost expressed in terms of daily life, this latter being an 
interest shared, according to Flusser, by Jesus and the classical tradition of 
parables. The post-Matthean traditions about the ‘pearl’ include particularly 
the Gnostic uses of the picture in relation to the true divine self, and these 
may well rest on Jewish-Christian traditions .2?? 


(iv-v) The History of the Parables and the History of Redaction 

As we have seen, double parables may have some antiquity, but it is not 
possible to demonstrate that The Treasure and The Pearl originated together 
and what form, if any, they had before their Greek stage. Attempts to 
indicate their Aramaic or Hebrew background have been unhelpful.?? Their 
use by Matthew is clear, but by no means simple. Just as Matthew used the 
narrative parables in an extended form, so also he used parables in which 
metaphor could reinforce the immediate concerns of the context, and their 
aphoristic-like character could stimulate a fresh personal and corporate 
response. 

If the question is raised why Matthew included the doublet of The Treasure 
and The Pearl in the second half of the Chapter of Parables and not in the 
first half, then several answers are possible. The existence of an earlier 
compilation of parables has been suggested. It leaves the question open as to 
how Matthew saw these parables as part of special teaching. Why should 
they be given to the disciples in private rather to the crowds in public? One 


288 Theissen, Wanderradikalismus, 245. 

289 Flusser, Gleichnisse, 130ff; e.g. Mek Ex (Tract Besh) 14.5 (Lauterbach 
1.198 lines 149-155). 

290 Plusser, Gleichnisse, 132. 

291 Flusser, Gleichnisse, 136. 

292 Davies, Matthew, II 439. 

293 See Fieger, Thomas, 219ff. 
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possibility is that they both emphasize the cost of discipleship. The 
Kingdom can mean ‘selling all you have’. There are echoes in Matthew of 
an ascetic tradition (see also 6:19—7:6) and the Matthean redactor is 
concerned to give them space. 


I. The Net Mt 13:47-50 


(i) The Context 

This final parable of the three concludes the Matthean appendix of parabolic 
material. It belongs with the Interpretation of The Tares, sharing much of 
the latter' 5294 conclusion, and using vocabulary which is sometimes better 
suited to the latter than to The Net.??5 Goulder suggests a connection 
between the imagery of the sea here and the opening of the chapter *by the 
sea’,296 but an association of The Net with the other two parables in a 
triplet would provide a better explanation of the presence of The Net at this 
point, without of course excluding the additional reference which Goulder 
suggests. Weder notes that not only is The Net in GThom 8 similar in 
structure to its counterpart in Matthew, it also has links with The Treasure 
and The Pearl,2?’ without any proof of a dependence on Matthew's 
Gospel.298 


(ii) The Redaction 

The Matthean form of the parable concerns the Last Judgment, and the 
separation of good and bad,??? with the fate of the bad as the main focus. In 
this respect the link with the two previous parables is interesting, since 
according to them too, poor-quality material is dispensable. This 
concentration on the fate of the bad gives to the end of the parabolic material 
the warning character which was found at the transformed ending of the 
parable of The Sower. The danger of failure is very great. The difference in 


294 Kingsbury, Parables, 117ff; Catchpole, Tares, 558ff; Flusser, 
Gleichnisse, 63. 

295 Weder, Gleichnisse, 143 n.231. 

296 Goulder, Midrash, 373. 

297 Weder, Gleichnisse, 143ff. 

298 Quispel, Tradition, 112-116, suggests that behind GThom 8 is a Jewish- 
Christian source identifiable from Philoxenus’s 6th-century version of the 
parable and Clement of Alexandria’s deviant quotations. See also Fieger, 
Thomas, 44tf; Morrice, Dragnet, 269ff. 

299 Grundmann, Matthdus, 355; Hill, Matthew, 239; Fenton, Parables, 178ff. 
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the case of The Net is that the warning of this danger is now being presented 
with the Last Judgment in the foreground 300 

There are two phrases in the parable which need particular care. 
1) ёк таутос yévous cuvayayoton. 
The chiastic position of the Participle is probably traditional??! and has а 
studied character resulting in part from the omission of the word ‘fish’. This 
phrase could well have been added in a pre-Matthean (probably Greek)??? 
stage to balance an original cayrivn BAndelon eis Thy 86Aaccav. Matthew’s 
uses of cuvá yo in contexts of the Gentile mission??? would not have 
escaped the hearer's attention, but whether the redactor introduced the Verb 
here is a different question. If the arguments regarding the origin of The 
Tares and its Interpretation are correct, a reference here to a universal 
judgment is unnecessary. The words were added as a balancing phrase to 
indicate the strange mixture of good and bad which obtains in the present, 
and the division between them which will take place in the future. 
2) tv STE énAnpo0n. 
This is an awkwardly phrased opening, with a construction parallel to that of 
the two previous parables, although in the two previous parables the 
temporal clause was absent. It would seem possible that the temporal clause 
was a later addition. If the temporal clause has a double entendre,>™ it could 
have been added at the same stage as the balancing phrase in 13:47, with the 
purpose of interpreting a section of the parable otherwise without 
interpretation. The result is bizarre. The idea expressed in fw бтє émAnpoón 
could easily have been rendered by a Participle but the time for the bringing 
in of the nets is important. Hence the addition. There are two scenes: first 
the fishing, then the bringing in of the nets. 

It appears then that the redaction was limited in this parable to the using 
of an existing parable, already heavily interpreted, to serve with the material 
before it and, within a fresh context, as a warning that rejection would be a 
fearsome prospect. Nevertheless the redactor himself provided further 
qualifications to the content of this parable, some of which have already 
been noted. The conclusion of the chapter of parables was not intended by 
him to be the end of the matter. 


300 Kingsbury, Matthew 13, 121; Cope, Matthew, 24; Wuellner, Fishers of 
Men. 

301 See pp.291-292. 

302 Weder, Gleichnisse, 14 n.230. 
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(iii) The Tradition 

The outline of a parable, like The Treasure and The Pearl, has begun to 
emerge. Those who include v48 in the parable have found themselves in 
considerable difficulties with the result. The parable appears to ‘draw in’ 
only to ‘reject’.3°5 Those who restrict the parable to v47 are left with a 
parable which says virtually nothing.?0 A middle possible is suggested by 
Kümmel, who regards the earlier parable as warning the hearers; as John 
the Baptist warned, the Final Judgment is a critically serious matter. 

This would give the following stages in the development of the parable: 
1) A very early form in which the imagery of the net is used, possibly with 
the implications found in the logion?9? Mt 4:18-19. 

2) The development of the imagery of the net by means of popular narrative 
features, perhaps the picture of little fish slipping through the net back into 
the water and the one fine fish remaining. In the synoptic tradition this level 
would have led to an association with Treasure, Pearl and Fish at Stage 3, 
and also to separate traditions such as in Thomas and Clement of Alexandria 
(Stage 6).309 

3) The linking of this with the doublet Mt 13:44-5, so that the three became 
approximately parallel?!? in structure. This extended the motif of large and 
small fish to the selection of fish, the throwing out of some and the storing 
of the best. This would be the stage also at which the Greek additions were 
made, highlighting the inescapable character of the judgment and the 
moment of the 'ingathering'. The setting of this would be the same 
traditional setting assumed for some of the other Q material in Matthew 13, 
where the teaching of Jesus and the teaching of the Baptist were presented as 
final warnings of the Last Judgment. (See Stage 2 of The Tares.) 

4) The Final Judgment element was developed, using the 'Vision 
Interpretation’ technique of the Interpretation of The Tares. This filled out 
the body of the parable and gave it a new conclusion, which at this stage 
warns against any attempt to separate out the faithful from the unfaithful 
before the end. (See Stage 5 of The Tares.) 

5) The acceptance by Matthew of a body of material to which the redactor 
was not wholly committed theologically, but which Matthew chose to 
incorporate into a larger and, for him, more satisfactory whole. 


305 Manson, Sayings, 197. 

306 See also Goulder, Midrash, 374. 

307 Kümmel, Promise, 138. 

308 Morrice, Dragnet, claims too much in his search for an authentic form of 
the parable. In view of the possible stages in the development of the parable, 
some of his suggestions may point to stages in its growth other than the first. 

309 Scott, Parable, 313. 

310 Luz, Matthüus, 2 356f. 
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6) A gnostic version based on Stage 2 but shaping the parable as a parable 
of The Fisherman rather than as The Net. 


(iv-v) The History of the Parables and the History of Redaction 

This parable has a history like no other parable so far treated. Once again it 
is a unique form, created by the pressures of different settings and different 
literary hands or oral traditions. Its history is different. Because at Stage 3 
(above) the setting included the ‘interpretative’ system which created The 
Tares and its Interpretation, the parable grew in an unusual way. It was 
extended both by the addition of the interpretative ending and by the 
somewhat awkward development of the picture part of the parable itself. 

This is the last of sequence of parables before Jesus asks the question 
ovvrikare тайта vávra; Why did Matthew leave The Net in the position 
directly before the crucial question? Again there are several possible answers. 
Some suggest that the disciples in the second half of the chapter represent 
the true Israel and The Net symbolizes the presence of the Gentiles within 
that new people. That is a response which meets the distinctive features of 
13:47, but not the distinctiveness of the final verses, 13:48-50. The Gentile 
theme cannot be ruled out entirely as a motive for the positioning of The 
Net; it would have been of great interest to the Matthean redactor and to 
some of his hearers. Another complementary explanation is the emphasis 
which The Net gives to the danger of ultimate failure. Perhaps the sequence 
of parables was important for some Christian for whom the redactor provided 
his Gospel; they held the theme of judgment as preacbed by John the Baptist 
and by Jesus as a central confession of faith. 


Conclusion to the Chapter of Parables 
What kind of unity is there in the Parable Discourse? There is a flow of 
material. The flow of the material from 11:1 to 13:52 carries the motif of 
*hearing and seeing', the victory of the Son and the contrast between 
privilege and possible failure, to the point where the parable of The 
Householder gives the material a symbolic focus in the phrase katvà kai 
талака. The function of the parables is to be understood within that flow. 


CHAPTER SIX 


PARABLES AND MARCAN CONTEXTS 


In addition to the Marcan parables treated in the previous chapter, and those 
included in the eschatological discourse, there are four sections in Matthew's 
Gospel which embody parables from Marcan contexts: the opening of the 
Sermon on the Mount, chs. 9 and 15, and the chapters surrounding the 
parable of The Tenants. 


A. Salt and Light Mt 5:13-16 


(i) The Context 

This first parabolic saying appears in both Mark and Q. Its Matthean 
context in Matthew is the Sermon on the Mount, for which the saying 
provides a summary headline. The structure of the Sermon on the Mount! 
appears to be as follows: the Beatitudes set out the qualities, privileges and 
suffering of those who fulfil the divine will (5:1-12);? these latter glorify 
God in the world (5:13-16)? through a righteousness greater than any known 
before, because it is based on the teaching of Jesus Christ (5:17-20).4 From 
“the beginning (5:13b) failure is seen to be possible. Christ however calls for 
a perfection, a perfection through the providence of God which is greater 
than that made possible by Moses (5:21-5:48),° in both moral and cultic 
matters.° Christ promises a reward for those whose life and worship express 
a humble confidence in God (Mt 6:1-34);’ they are to be concerned with the 
Kingdom and the righteousness which consists in doing the Father's will 
(7:1-26).8 5:13-16 occupies a key position in that structure. It gathers up the 
significance of the Beatitudes and announces that in their fulfilment God is 


Kissinger, Sermon; Hagner, Matthew, I 98. 
Przybylski, Righteousness, 96-115; Bühl, Demut, 217-223. 
Viviano, Worship, 217-223. 
Ogawa, L'histoire, ch. 4; Sigal, Halakah, 192. 
Wrege, Überlieferung, 57ff; Piper, Love your Enemies, 142-152; major 
questions have been raised against Meier, Law and History, ch. 3. 
Jeremias, Lass allda, 270-275; Davies, Sermon, 93ff; Marguerat, Matthieu, 

142-167. 

7 Viviano, Worship, 99ff; Riesenfeld, Parünese, 47ff. 

8 Luz, Matthew, I 407ff. 
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glorified? throughout the world.!? Together the Beatitudes and 5:13-16 
provide an opening for the first discourse and balance the conclusion of the 
last discourse; they correspond to the declaration at the Last Judgment of the 
standard of judgment for all the world (Mt 25:31-46).!! 


(ii) The Redaction 
The phrases т© dAas This yfjs,!? TÒ das Tod kóopov!? (Mt 5:13,14; see 
also 5:16) correspond to the universal vision of 25:31-46. Mt 5:13-14 is 
probably a Matthean formulation; the doublet ‘You are the salt... You are the 
light’ in Mt 5:13-14 depends on the Genitives!* for the distinctive character 
of its predicative form (contrast Lk 14:34f and Mk 9:50): “You are salt 
before the world; you are light before the world." They are a Matthean 
construction, providing a significant structural feature for chs. 5-25. 

1) You are salt... 
The salt metaphor strengthens this structural feature.The reference to salt in 
Mt 5:13 develops the Mark and Q ‘salt’ traditions. Mark has a question- 


9 Schlatter, Matthdus, 150f. 

10 Davies, Sermon, 249ff. 

11 Carlston, Triple Tradition, ch. 2; Theissen, Soziologie, 176-179. 

12 Schulz, Q, 470; Souček, Salz, 174. 

13 yf Schenk, Sprache, 110; Gundry, Matthew, 642; Neirynck, Vocabulary, 
226; Bergemann, Prüfstand, 89-90. 

Mt 43x: 20x No Par; 10x Par Mk; 4x Par Lk; 5x Diff Lk; 

2x No Par or Diff Lk; 2x No Par or Diff Mk 

Mk 19x: 10x Par Mt; 3x Diff Mt; Ix >*; 5x > 

Lk 25x: 13x No Par; 5x Par Mk; 4x Par Mt; 2x Diff Mt; 1x Diff Mk 

Mt 43x can be broken down into areas of meaning: 


1) Opposite to sea=land: 2x Par Mk 

2) Ground=soil: 4x Par Mk 

3) Ground=beneath our feet 1x Par Mk; 2x No Par; 2x Diff Lk 

4) Land=geographical or tribal area 6x No Par; 1x No Par or Diff Mk; 
1x Diff Lk 


5) Earth=natural, physical world 1x No Par (27:51) 
6) Earth-place of change and decay 1x No Par (6:19); 1x Par Mk (27:45) 
7) Earth=opposite to heaven above 8х No Par; 2x Par Mk; 2x Par Lk; 
1x No Par or Diff Lk 
8) Earth-inhabited earth 2x No Par or Diff Lk (5:5,13); 
2x Par Lk (10:34; 12:42); 
1x No Par (17:25); 1x No Par; 
Diff Mk (24:30) 
9) Earth=with mythical associations 1x Diff Lk 
14 The Genitives are probably to be read in the context of vv13c and 16: 
Eumpoodev TÜV avOpuTrwyv. See Davies, Sermon, 249-251; for alternatives, see 
Goulder, Midrash, 255; Schwarz, Emendation, 80ff. 
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Imperative form. The О saying has а question-statement form. In 
Matthew it stands as a parallel saying to Lk 14:34f, where it belongs to the 
context of costly discipleship, a theme associated elsewhere with ‘salt’ ‚16 
not least where there is persecution (see Mt 5:111). The Marcan saying!? 
in Mk 9:491? provides a related word field for Mt 5:13:20 амоӨцоєта 
appears to refer to purification (Ezek 16:4), perhaps by persecution. The 
parallel in Lk 14:34 reads áprv0fjcerat, of the tastefulness of food. This 
leads in the question-half in both Q and Mk to a warning against failure: if 
the salt loses its taste, what will you use for seasoning??! Whether this 
question-half can be traced to an original Aramaic form is doubtful.?? A 
further word field is provided in Matthew and Luke by the use of the Verb 
рорауеў. The Wisdom associations of рорау0123 made а№мосӨцосєта 
particularly attractive to Matthew; it refers to 'folly', and builds the neat 
contrast of ‘folly’-‘good sense'?^ (see 7:24-27; and Col 4:6).25 As in the 
case of the summary parables, the metaphor builds the saying into the 
Gospel's structure. 
2) You are light... 

The reference to ‘light’ is extended by the logion of Fetching the lamp; this 
appears in both Mark and О (Mk 4:21; Lk 8:16).26 Matthew accepts ће Q 
form and rejects the Marcan, leaving it out altogether in the context of the 
Mk 4 material.?? Matthew adds two further logia: the logion The City on 
the Hill?® (see POxy 1.37-42, GThom 32,29 and the related vocabulary in 


15 Schulz, О, 470-471; on the Marcan imperatival form, see Ogden, Proverb; 
also Bultmann, Geschichte, 102; Carlston, Proverb, 99; Klauck, Allegorie, 
280ff; Hutton, Salt, 166f; Wrege, Uberlieferung, 29. 

16 Marshall, Luke, 591-597; Dupont, Renoncer, 561ff; Goulder, Midrash, 
255. 

17 Cullmann, Que signifie, 36f; Salz, 195f. 

18 Mk 9:50 needs to be understood in the light of the four consecutive ‘Tob’ 
proverbs in 9:42-47. 

19 Souček, Salz, 170ff. 

20 Hooker, Mark, 233; Goulder, Midrash, 282; Marshall, Luke, 595f. 

21 Wrege, Überlieferung, 28; Klauck, Allegorie, 286. 

For a positive judgment, see Davies, Matthew, I 474. 
23 For the Verb, see Ecclus 23:14 LXX; Job 38:36 (Sym); Luz, Matthew, 1 


24 Hill, Matthew, 115. 

25 Hauck, TDNT 1.228f. 

26 Klauck, Allegorie, 227-235. 

27 Schulz, О, 474f; Wrege, Überlieferung, 32, for the view that the three 
Synoptic Gospel traditions come from independent traditions. 

28 von Rad, City; Campbell, Jerusalem; Davies, Matthew, 1475. 

29 Schrage, Thomas-Evangeliums, 8ff; Fieger, Thomas, 118-120, who 
suggests dependence of GThom 32 on POxy 1:15-20 (an older version of the 
saying), on Mt 5:14 and 7:24f. 
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Mk 4:22), and the logion Good works (which are seen by all, see Lk 11:33c 
and GThom 33).30 Of these, The city on the hill logion may well have 
been introduced by the editor,?! but the final logion, 5:16, could be pre- 
Matthean Sermon material,?? its catechetical emphasis on God's glory?? 
being a feature of the Sermon on the Mount. 

The grouping of the logia in the form of a picture-doublet, ‘You are 
salt... You are light’, probably represents a deliberate attempt by the editor to 
give an initial focus to the Sermon on the Mount by giving it a headline- 
summary. In that focus, ethics and worship are given a universal context. 


30 Przybylski, Righteousness, 87-91. 
31 The linguistic evidence is confusing: 
étdvw Schenk, Sprache, 242; Gundry, Matthew, 644. 


Mt 8x: 5x No Par; 3x Diff Mk 
Mk Ix: 1x »*. For the different sense, see Senior, Passion, 281 n.2. 
Lk 5х: 1x No Par; 3x Diff Mt; 1x Diff Mk 


öüvanaı Schenk, Sprache, 201; Gundry, Matthew, 643; Neirynck, Vocabulary, 
235; Bergemann, Prüfstand, 194. 

Mt 27x: 8x No Par; 9x Par Mk; 2x Diff Mk; 4x Par Lk; 4x Diff Lk 

Mk 33x: 9x Par Mt; 1x Diff Mt; 7x >*; 16x > 

Lk 26x: 12x No Par; 4x Par Mk; 4x Par Mt; 3x Diff Mt; 1x Diff Mk; 

1х >*Mt; 1х Text? 

Ketwat Schenk, Sprache, 320; Gundry, Matthew, 645; Neirynck, Vocabulary, 
270. 

Mt 3x: 1x No Par; 1x Par Lk; 1x Diff Mk 

Lk 6x: 5x No Par; 1x Par Mt 
öpos Schenk, Sprache, 375; Gundry, Matthew, 646; Neirynck, Vocabulary, 294. 

Mt 16x: 4x No Par; 8x Par Mk; 1x Diff Mk; 3x Diff Lk; 

[On 1x Diff Mk, see Mk 3:13 »*Mt] 

Mk lix: 8x Par Mt; 2x >*; Ix > 

Lk 12x: 5x No Par; 7x Par Mk 
The connection between 5:14a and 14b depends on the second-person form of Mt 
5:14a, which may well be editorial (Goulder, Midrash, 254). The ‘City’ logion 
may well have been adjusted to this context, as also the negative opening of 
5:14c. Donaldson, Mountain, notes that the dpos-uses in Matthew are mainly 
based on pre-Matthean material, but he argues that the use of that material by the 
final editor is distinctive and motivic. Unfortunately his argument is weakened 
by a failure to consider the negative evidence. Is it possible for Matthew to have 
been providing a Christological reinterpretation of Zion eschatology and not to 
have included an ópos reference in 25:31ff? If Zion eschatology possessed the 
symbolic importance Donaldson claims, then 25:31f, the final enthronement of 
the Son of Man, would surely be the one place to add ópos. 

On кротто, see p.346 n.248. 

32 Souček, Salz, 176. 

33 See 6:2 for the use of do&dlw; 6:9 for the hallowing of the divine name; and 
5:17-20 for the worship involved in study of the Law: Viviano, Worship, 177f. 
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(iii) The Tradition 

All three metaphors—salt, light and city—have those two common areas of 
reference.** They all three can refer to ethics and worship.? ‘Salt’ reflects 
the function of the righteous in hallowing of the divine пате;36 ‘light’ 
refers back to Mt 4:16?" and connects with the ‘city’ metaphor, as it does in 
the Psalms and in rabbinic literature. The elements appear together in 
Genesis Rabbah 59:5: 


Jerusalem is the light of the world, as it says, And nations shall walk at 
thy light (Is 60:3) and who is the light of Jerusalem? God, as it is written, 
But the Lord shall be to thee an everlasting light.?8 


The positioning of the three interlocking pictures tells us something about 
the redactor's awareness of metaphors. Matthew is using the interweaving of 
metaphors in a way which embodies a fundamental understanding of God. 
But Matthew is also illustrating the further development of that fundamental 
understanding of God which the way of Jesus has opened up. Alongside the 
three metaphors аге the two Genitives, yijs and köonov. These point to a 
possible new interpretation of the faith of Israel. As 4:16 has indicated, the 
relationship of Jew and non-Jew has been re-defined, and this involves a re- 
definition of God's will and God's glory (5:16). The city (5:14b) is no 
longer only Jerusalem; Jerusalem, it is true, remains Israel's hope for the 
future. But Jerusalem is also a metaphor;?? it is a metaphor for all, Gentile 
and Jew, whose way of life brings glory to God. As a metaphor it brings 
together those areas of worship, community, celebration and responsibility 
which form a summary headline for the Sermon on the Mount. 


(iv-v) The History of the Parables and the History of Redaction 

This use of a summary headline marks another feature in the history of 
parables. The two ‘You are...’ statements give an advance notice of what is 
to follow. The adaptation of Marcan and Q material and the picture saying in 
5:14b provide a motivation for obedience which anticipates the remainder of 


34 See p.361. 

35 On salt, see Lev 2:13; Ex 30:35; Ezek 43:21; Col 4:6. On light, see Ps 
119:105; Zech 4:2. On the city, see Isa 2:2-5. 

36 Flusser, Gleichnisse, 256. 

37 On 4:16, see p.207. 

38 In Gen R 59:5 the pericope illustrates the divine initiative by virtue of 
which Abraham, Moses, David and Jerusalem are to Israel what God is to them. 

39 There is nothing new in the use of Jerusalem as metaphor (see the LXX); 
what is new is how the metaphor restructures the relationship of Gentile and Jew. 
Both constitute the people of God and belong to that people on the same terms, 
namely those of fulfilling the divine purpose and thus bringing glory to God. 
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the Sermon on the Mount (see the use of ob Tos in 5:16). Mt 5:14b in 
particular is a redactional structure with a special significance, both for the 
discourse to which it belongs and also to the five Matthean discourses as a 
whole: it alerts us, as in the case of the summary parables, to the structural 
and theological significance of metaphor in Matthew's Gospel; it points also 
to the special relationship of the first and the last of the discourses. The 
headline for the first discourse and the summary parable of the last discourse 
reveal the central theological emphasis of the Gospel: the re-defining of the 
faith of Israel as an equal partnership of Gentile and Jew. 


B. Matthew ch. 9 


(i) The Context 

How is the Marcan parabolic material used in this section? Following the 
Sermon on the Mount there is^? a group of healing narratives, either as a 
word-action®! contrast or, more likely, as a complex of illustrations 
regarding attitudes and actions (see 12:1ff). Mt 8:1-4 ends the narrative by 
requiring adherence to the Law*? (although not the ceremonial Law, since 
Jesus touched the leper).44 This precedes the Q Gentile healing, Mt 8:5- 
13,5? leading to an Old Testament authorization for the care of the sick and 
the demented (8:16-17).46 Those who heal them will, like the Son of Man, 
be "loners'^? and ‘perpetual migrants'^8 (although the force of the pictures 


40 See Ogawa, L'histoire, 19. 

^! Bornkamm, Sturmstillung, 49; Burger, Taten, 272f; Thompson, 
Composition, 365ff. 

42 Sigal, Halakah, 147-176. 

43 Hummel, Auseinandersetzung, 81, taking this as evidence of an interest in 
the fulfilment of the purity laws. The ‘command to silence’ (McConnell, Law, 
82) could refer to silence regarding the person of the healer, or silence to all but 
the priest. Ogawa, L’histoire, 135ff, notes that Matthew omits the Marcan 
reference to compassion and suggests that the testimony to them (Mt 8:4) is a 
testimony to the majesty of the Law given to Matthew’s own contemporaries. 
There are however many Minor Agreements between Matthew and Luke against 
Mark in this passage and one of them is the omission of ‘compassion’ (Mt 
8:3=Lk 5:13 Diff Mk 1:41). The injunction to silence could be understood by 
Matthew as the maintaining of separation until the ritual act of purification has 
been witnessed (Lev 13:46; Neusner, Eliezer, I 298f). 

44 The ‘compassion’ consisted in the touching of the outcast, and therefore 
provides a qualification at this point of the ceremonial Law; see Cope, Matthew 
68, quoting Mishnah Oholoth 8:1 ff. 

45 The law of purity is not infringed here, for all that it is a Gentile healing. 

46 Vencovsky, Exorcismus; Derrett, Demoniac. 

47 In the case of dAómekes the LXX use points to the translation ‘jackals’; 
gwieovs on the other hand (see Sophocles, Lexicon; Job 38:40 in Origen's 
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aAwmekes/merteivä той obpavoO is not altogether clear, at the Matthean 
stage in the history of tradition the words underline the discomforts of 
discipleship).*? In 9:1ff Matthew reverts to the Marcan outline, using Mk 
2:1-22. The narrative remains with that outline (except for Mk 6:6b,7,34) 
until 13:36. Within this Marcan material are the three picture sayings: the 
LaTpós saying in Mt 9:12, the vuuíos saying in 9:15, and the ot vos 
saying in 9:17. The purpose of the following context, 9:18-36, is not clear, 
since 9:27-31 is a classic case of material where Matthew does not seem to 
be following our version of Mark.?? It concerns merciful sympathy to all, 
including the ritually impure, and this prepares the way for the bridge 
reference to 9ep.opós in 9:37. The discourse on the disciples’ commission 
follows (ch. 10). 


(ii) The Redaction 

In 9:9-13, as in 8:17, Jesus’ work is authorized by an Old Testament 
reference. His association with sinners is based?! on Hosea 6:6 (Mt 9:13). 
This is the text used in 12:75? as the ground for the humanitarian use of 
Sabbath laws: éAeosg 6€Xo kal où 8vo(av. In all the three cases where &Xeos 
is used? the context refers to Pharisees, and implies that the latter have not 
fulfilled God's demand for тегсу.5* The occasion is presented as an 


Hexapla) might suit better the vulpes flavescens (the solitary fox). But see 
Casey, Jackals, 8 and n.19, with Tristram, Fauna; Alon, Fauna. 

TETELVÀ is too general to allow a precise reference, such as the Griffon 
Vulture soaring in great colonies in northern ravines (see Job 39:28 and 
11QtgJb), as is suggested sometimes. The LXX illustrates the general use (Ps 
103:17, where Origen's Hexapla has otpovéia évvooceóocovot, and Aquila ópvea). 
The mass of migrating birds in April to September along the Jordan Valley, or in 
January roosting in the valley, provides a better alternative picture. See Casey 
Jackals, 8 and n.20. The pictures used of the Son of Man and consequently of his 
followers could therefore be of ‘loners’ and ‘migrants’. 

49 Earlier stages recognized the migrant’s need to break customary rules and 
family ties: Theissen, Wanderradikalismus, 245-271; Hengel, Nachfolge; 
Neusner, Purity, 60. 

50 Fuchs, Untersuchungen. 

51 Sigal, Halakah, 67ff, on religio-humanitarian concerns influencing the 
halakah; see Cope, Matthew, 67 on table fellowship with non-kosher persons. 

52 See Sigal, Halakah, 159-166. For the view that on refers to the inner 
loyalty necessary for cultic observance, see Davies, Matthew П, 105. For the 
sense that Matthew prefers ton to sacrifice, including both within the call to 
obedience, see Luz, Matthdus 1/2, 44. Yohanan ben Zakkai seems to have argued 
that 107 has soteriological qualities so that violations of the Sabbath on 
compassionate grounds do not result in exclusion from the community of 
salvation. 

53 Mt 9:13; 12:7 and 23:23. 

54 Przybylski, Righteousness, 100f; Frankemölle, Jahwebund, 301-304. 
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exegetical debate with &Xeos at its centre. The Larpós saying (9:12) takes 
up the Jewish‘ and Hellenistic?? metaphorical use of Larpós and боро for 
man's total condition forgiveness)? and by a delicate synecdoche?? 
compares the mercy of the doctor with that of Jesus. 

The vupdids saying concerns ‘fasting’, which in Mt 9:15 is glossed by 
mevßetv (Mt 9:15). Three possible explanations of the gloss are: 1) The 
saying criticizes the wrong form of fasting only (for the right kind of 
fasting, ‘glad fasting’,®! see 6:16-18); or 2) it avoids the implication that 
Jesus could ever have spoken against fasting (particularly as the Lord is 
always with his disciples; see 28:20); or 3) it concerns the inner response 
required by those who ‘watch for the Bridegroom's coming’.® All these 
three contribute towards a satisfactory interpretation of this gloss: The first 
sees correctly that un 8üvaTrat...mevOetv is an attack on morose 
exhibitionism; the second evaluates ёф’ ócov correctly as a blurring of the 
distinction between the time of the church and the time of Jesus; the third 
recognizes in rrevOetv a pointer towards an acceptable interpretation of 
fasting, as mevdetv expresses both that morose attitude which the Christian 
must avoid and the appropriate humility before God® which the Christian 


55 Cope, Matthew, 65-73. 

56 Klauck, Allegorie, 152. 

57 Klauck, Allegorie, 153. 

58 See p. 364. 

59 By synecdoche is meant here not the narrow use of ‘whole for part’, such as 
the Quintilian instances in Znstitutio Oratoria 8.6.20, but a sub-species of 
metaphor (see 8.6.19) in which one particular feature common to the two areas 
held in tension provides the dynamic power of the metaphor. 

$0 тєрєт only in the Synoptics at Mt 5:4 No Par or Diff Lk; 9:15 Diff Mk; 
Mk 16:10?; Lk 6:25 No Par. For a different view, see Schenk, Sprache, 52. 

61 Hill, Matthew, 141, for anointing as a symbol of joy; 176 ‘...the issue was 
not one about fasting itself, but about fasting as an expression of sadness and 
affliction’. 

62 Cope, Matthew, 68. 

63 On the textual issue, see TDNT, 6.42 n.16; this note is the basis for the 
exegesis of a number of scholars. Strecker, Gerechtigkeit, 189-190; Klauck, 
Allegorie, 167. 

64 Included within the general problem of fasting could be the particular issues 
of halakah on Sabbath fasting: Sigal, Halakah, 161. 

65 Ogawa, L'histoire, 283. ёф’ ócov Mt 2x No Раг; 2x Diff Mk (temporal). 

0005 

Mt 15x: 9х No Раг; 3x Par Mk; 1x Diff Mk; 1x Diff Lk; 1x Diff Lk or No Par 

Mk 14x: Зх Par Mt; 1x Diff Mt; Ix >*; Іх > Mt; 6x > 

Lk 10x: 3x No Par; 4x Par Mk; 1x Diff Mt; 2x No Par or Diff Mk 

66 Tameıvös, ramewóo, Tamelvwors Schenk, Sprache, 440; Jones, Matthew 
18, 372-417. In biblical writings the Adjective and the Verb are used in 
proverbial contexts where the Wisdom inversion of human practice is 
considered. Both Old and New use the term in contexts promising a change of 
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should practise and which, in its outward aspects, fasting should symbolize 
(Mt 5:4). 

The otvos pericope confirms this interpretation of fasting. duddtepot 
cuvrnpobvrat (Mt 9:17d Diff Mk and Lk) may be understood generally as 
urging the retention of old customs providing that they are given a new form 
(see Mt 13:52); or, it may be understood specifically of fasting, as implying 
that both its form and the attitude it symbolizes must be new." The form 
must have no show of moroseness; the spirit must bring together the 
distinctive attitudes of humility and joy (Mt 5:12; 25:21,23). To retain the 
old style of fasting along with this inner attitude would be an attempt to 
comprehend in Christian practice incompatible elements (Tò коб» кої тоб 
пталаод in Mk 2:21 is absent from Mt 9:16, but Mt 9:17 retains the 
reference to incompatible elements).°® 

In these three cases the traditional metaphors have been adapted by 
Matthew, the first, Larpös, the more effectively because of the natural 


circumstances, and both use them in relation to that ‘humility’ which is 
humanity's proper attitude to God. The Adjective has complex associations 
relating: 1) to God's justice, benevolence and salvation of the destitute and 
helpless, particularly in the Old Testament Psalms of Lament and Thanksgiving, 
2) to his requirement of justice from those insensible to need, and 3) to the 
integrity of those who seek God's commands. In some of these respects the 
Adjective rameıvös overlaps with mpaüs (see Prov 16:18f; Ps Sol 2:26). The 
Verb includes contexts relating to penitence, fasting and mortification, as well 
as many of the Wisdom and Psalm associations found in the uses of the Verb. A 
comparison of these findings with the use of these words in the Greek and 
Hellenistic world reveals the distinctiveness of the Wisdom and Psalm 
associations of these terms. This fits with Grundmann, TDNT, 8.1ff. The 
exception however is the popular fable literature, where the secular usage 
approximates to key features of the biblical: see Babrius, 45:16; 112:10. 

7 Klauck, Allegorie, 169ff; on the interest of both Mark and Matthew in 
retaining the old and the new, see Kee, Wine, 18; Muddiman, Fasting, 271ff; 
Hooker, Continuity, 21-27; on the Lucan interest expressed through 5:39, see 
Dupont, Vin, 302ff; for the possibility that a two-line saying stands behind the 
tradition, see Nagel, Wein, 6-7; for a discussion of the original form of the 
sayings and their relationship to GThom 47, see Hahn, Wein, 357-375, who 
regards the sayings as originally concerned with the new power of the Kingdom, 
inimical to the old order, and the context of fasting as secondary (see also Fieger, 
Thomas, 153). 

$8 The main problem here is the degree of specificity or generalization in the 
interpretation of Mt 9:14-17. Are the two pictures to be understood as a reference 
to fasting only? Or are they to be understood with reference to fasting within a 
more general acceptance of what is ‘old and new’? The intermediate position 
(Klauck, Allegorie, 173), that 9:17c brings together the Old Testament and its 
fulfilment, is less acceptable than either of the extremes. In all probability 
Matthew's tradition understood the verse specifically of fasting, whereas in the 
context of the whole Gospel 9:17c can take on the resonances of 13:52. 
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overlap of associations between Matthew's new context and the traditional 
imagery. 


(iii) The Tradition 

The Marcan tradition in 2:1ff is organized around two poles: the opposition 
of the Jewish authorities which eventually brings about their own 
destruction, and the new life which results from the work of Jesus. In 
Matthew this tradition is reshaped. Its outline is retained, but without the 
overall motivation which inspired it in Mark.7? The result is a lack of 
clarity in the Matthean version, directly attributable to the treatment of Mark 
as tradition.” 

Unclear is also the historical background of Matthew ch. 9. The text 
describes it as an exegetical debate involving Pharisees and expounds its 
central concern as ‘mercy and not sacrifice’. This was a theme espoused by 
Yohanan ben Zakkai,’? and the humanitarian form of exegesis it implies 
was current among early rabbis.” Within the arguments which followed the 
fall of Jerusalem in 70 CE it is difficult to limit this particular emphasis to 
any particular group.’* The background to ch. 9 may well be a complex 
pattern of reactions drawn from different groups and even from different 
generations. 


(iv-v) The History of the Parables and the History of Redaction 

The treatment of figurative language as tradition is often evidence of its 
adaptability. This is true here, but only in part. The result is, on the one 
hand, as we have seen, a clever piece of synecdoche; on the other hand ch. 9 
is an opaque piece of writing. Matthew's use of Hos 6:6 provides a 
redactional key; it is also Matthew's hermeneutical key to understanding 
Christ's teaching as well as Gospel's approach to the Gentiles.7? 


C. Matthew ch. 15 


(i) The Context 
Matthew is moving along a Marcan route. The Gospel has presented John 
the Baptist’s death as a paradigm of the fate of the righteous’® (14:1-12), and 


Dewey, Debate. 

On the context provided by Matthew, see Ogawa, L'histoire, 19. 
See the problem indicated in n.68 above. 

Neusner, Yohanan. 

73 Sigal, Halakah, 167ff. 

See however Neusner, Eliezer, 302-331. 

Wong, Interkulturelle, 78f. 

76 Murphy-O'Connor, Structure, 360-384; Bonnard, Matthieu, 217. 
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the feeding (and teaching) of the multitude as marks of the merciful 
revelation of God's ways (14:13-21).7? Peter's deliverance is presented in the 
same light (14:22-33).7? The next Marcan section, Mk 7:1-23, leads 
Matthew into a major discussion of tradition (Mt 15:1-20) and embedded in 
that discussion is an isolated use of тароВоћ (15:15). The word here refers 
to a saying requiring explanation (a kind of puzzle): 


ov TO eloepxóuevov eis TO отӧра кошо TOV Avdpwrov, алла TO 
EKTTOPEVÖHEVOV ёк тоў OTÖHATOS тобто кошо TOV dvOpumov. 


The puzzle is explained in vv17f; the first part of the saying refers to the 
digestive system, and the second part to what comes ёк rfjg kap&ías. It is 
the second, not the first, which contaminates. The passage concludes with 
references to the merciful work of Jesus (Mt 15:21ff Par Mk 7:24ff) in his 
ministry to Gentiles and to sick and hungry crowds.3° 


(ii) The Tradition 

Matthew’s version lacks any reference to the cleansing of all foods.?! The 
Gospel also makes clear that the issue of eating with unwashed hands 
(15:12,20 Diff Mk) is overshadowed by other issues, such as that which 
passes the lips (15:8 uses Isa 29:13,82 with its sharp distinction between the 
mouth and the heart) These ‘other things’ are listed as follows: 
Stadoylopol, movnpol, ddvor, potxetai, TropvetaL, kAomai, 
bevdoyapruptaı, BAaohnuiar. These all belong®? to the rapá8oois by 
which the Pharisees and scribes (15:1) interpret Scripture. In particular it is 
the means by which they interpret what Mark calls the commandment of 


77 As a summary statement this is preferable to Nolan, Son, 179. 

78 Hill, Son and Servant, 4-5. 

79 Klauck, Allegorie, 272. 

80 Trilling, Wahre Israel, 82-84. 

81 Contrast 7:19; see Hooker, Mark, 179. 

82 Carlston, Law, 75ff; Neusner, Cleanse the Inside, 486-495; on the 
significance of Isa 29:13, see Booth, Purity, 39-40, 91-93, and in this context 
Cope, Matthew, 60-61, who argues that the quotation weights the list of sins 
toward the verbal. This is not altogether convincing; see Klauck, Allegorie. It is 
true that pride of place is given to S:adoytopol (Diff Mk), but three verbal sins 
in Mark are omitted by Matthew. The association of potxetat with mopvetaı in 
15:19 might suggest that Topveta refers to incestuous relationships (Mueller, 
Divorce, 255f) but the wider sense of ‘wanton behaviour’ is more likely (Jensen, 
Porneia, 180 n.49) 

83 This seems to be the most satisfactory solution; it does not however imply 
that the list represents Matthew’s own selection. 
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Moses, but what Matthew unequivocally calls *God's commandment 
(15:4).84 

Between the vapafloArj and its Interpretation is placed а Q saying (Mt 
15:14/Lk 6:39),85 which is designated rapapoAr| in Luke,8° and which was 
probably used proverbially of the Jewish leaders.37 It is introduced by a piece 
of anti-Pharisaic polemic:®* the Matthean section is a sharply focussed 
polemic against Pharisaic traditions of interpretation, and it is implied that 
these traditions are a cause of blasphemy, murder, robbery and impurity.9? 


(iii) The Redaction 

It has been argued that Mk 7:11 and 15 represent a Marcan parallel to what 
is said about parables in Mk 4. The word тараВоћ has been introduced as а 
preface to a traditional catalogue of sins, making the list an interpretation, 
parallel to the Interpretation of The Sower in 4:14-20. The catalogue in 
Mark serves to emphasize the need for purity of heart and motive. If this is 
correct, the contrast in the case of Matthew is illuminating. First, although 
Matthew’s Gospel restricts the interpretation to one part of the pericope, 
providing further evidence for an approach to parables parallel to that in ch. 
13,9! Mt 15 is a piece of polemic and must be treated alongside ch. 9, 
raising the question once again of the circumstances in which such a 
polemic against the Pharisees was likely.?? Second, it is strange, 
particularly in view of Mt 18:35, that Matthew should alter the catalogue of 
sins so that they no longer refer to sins of the heart but refer instead to the 
Pharisaic interpretation of the Law. There is a probable inference: the pre- 
Matthean traditional element in Mt 15:1ff was probably strong. 


(iv-v) The History of the Parables and the History of Redaction 
It is apparent that the history of the interpretation of parables must include 
interpretations where the level of the saying (here ‘the mouth’) is closely 


84 See Davies, Matthew, II 522-523. 

35 Catchpole, Q, 80. 

86 Schürmann, Lukasevangelium, 1 366-372 

87 Schürmann, Lukasevangelium, I 367 n.1, for the Accusative after the Verb 
of Saying as Lucan. 

88 Schürmann, Lukasevangelium, I 370. 

89 See p.153. 

90 There is material here with parallels elsewhere in Matthew's Gospel: see 
Cope, Matthew, 58. On the other hand the form of the saying corresponds to Mt 
7:19 and could belong to a pre-Matthean group of sayings: Mt 7:3ff,16-21/Lk 
6:42,43ff. See Mt 10:24f/Lk 6:40 and on this possibility Schürmann, 
Lukasevangelium, 1 369. 

91 See pp.310-311. 

92 See p.154. 
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related to the level of the interpretation (here *what the mouth says"). It is 
also apparent that there are tensions within the Matthean post-Marcan levels 
of the tradition. 


D. The Parable of the Tenants Matthew 21:33ff. 


(i) The Context 

The immediate context of this parable in Matthew's Gospel includes the 
parable of The Two Sons (Mt 21:28-32). These two parables have much in 
common in content and vocabulary. They both contrast the failure of the 
Jewish leaders to recognize the prophetic authority of John the Baptist and of 
Jesus Christ with the astonishing gift of the Kingdom to those who had 
never expected to share in it (21:31-32,43-46 and 26-27)? They both 
include four items of vocabulary: UoTepov, ocaíTos, AumeAuv and 
Bacue(a ToU cov.’ A distinctive element, found in the parable of The 
Tenants in Matthew but not in The Two Sons, is the note of judgment in 
21:44. Whether or not this verse should be read as part of the original text of 
Matthew must be considered later. What must be explained is why the two 
parables have interests in common and, if 21:44 is original, why they differ 
at that point. 

The wider context of the parable shows Matthew dependent on the Marcan 
order (see Mt 21:1 and Mk 11:1, Mt 22:22 and Mk 12:17). Matthew differs 
from Mark in a number of respects: in his emphatic, structural use of the 
prophet motif, in his use of the parable of The Two Sons, and, in common 
with Luke, in his juxtaposition of the Triumphal Entry and the Cleansing 
of the Temple. This juxtaposition of the Triumphal Entry with the 
Cleansing of the Temple was probably taken over from a post-Marcan stage 
of the Marcan Gospel tradition. 

The wider context of The Tenants is variously assessed. Eduard Schweizer 
finds in this wider context a fourfold pattern to which the section Mt 22-25 
corresponds: it is a pattern which concerns the trial, declaration of guilt, 
pronouncement of sentence on and punishment of Jewish people. Within 


93 pp. 386ff. On the ‘prophet’ motif, see the additions to Mt 22:15 in the 
Egerton London Papyrus 2, and Mt 21:46 Diff Mk. On the background to Mt 
21:31 in the Q tradition, especially the association of John the Baptist and Jesus 
as messengers of divine Wisdom, see Mt 11:7-19/Lk 7:24-35; Hoffmann, 
Studien, 320; Schulz, Q, 45-53. On the possibility of a common source in the 
form of a Baptist sequence, see Lowe, Vineyard, 257-263. 

94 See p.380 n.143, also p.383 n.154. Their importance lies not only in their 
appearance in these two parables but also in the distinctiveness of three of them 
in the parables. For vocabulary linking 21:28-32, 21:33-46, 22:1-14, see van 
Tilborg, Jewish Leaders, 47 n.3. 
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this scheme the parable of The Tenants declares the passing of sentence on 
the Jews. Such a scheme is however far too restricting and requires that 
Schweizer must take v45 to concern the Jews as a whole, when it appears 
only to concern the leaders.?? More significant is the interpretation of the 
Fig-Tree pericope provided by Telford. That pericope provides a paradigm of 
the power available to supplicating faith, or, to use the terminology 
employed in the study of ch. 13, a paradigm of the privilege of faith. A 
major distinction between the Marcan and Matthean context here, of 
considerable importance for a study of the parable of The Tenants, is the 
more favourable approach to the Temple in Matthew.? After the Cleansing 
of the Temple, Jesus can heal and the children can worship there. 


The introduction to the parable of The Tenants may be pre-Matthean (see 
v33 dAAnv mapaßoAnv акойсате).?7 In Mark the parable has a triple 
division, with sections of unequal lengths. In Matthew these sections have 
more clearly marked openings, but the middle section remains the longest. 
This middle section includes, in all the three Synoptic Gospels, a triplet of 
‘sendings’. In Luke and Mark this triplet is complete without the sending of 
the owner's son, whereas in Matthew the triplet includes the sending of the 
son. What is true for Matthew is true also for the GThom 65, where the 
killing of the son completes the parable.?? The triple division of the parable 
has a parallel in the outline of the Isaianic parable (Is 5:1ff). It is possible 


95 Schweizer, Matthäus, 116-125, Matthew, 414; Garland, Matthew 23, 32 
n.75. But see Telford, Barren Temple, 74f, and the use of the Particles in Matthew 
24; see p.425 n.3. 

96 Telford, Barren Temple, 69-84, 205ff. 

97 The introduction in Mt 21:33 links with 21:33-46 and 21:28-32 (contrast 
Mk 12:1-9 and Lk 20:9-16). 21:33-34 is designated by this introduction as a 
further parable concerning the responses to divine grace. dAAnv mapafoAnv 
occurs elsewhere in Matthew, at 13:24,31 and 33. But ch. 13 contains another 
trio of parables not introduced by &AAnv mapapoAwv. It is not clear that either of 
these trios of parables is the result of Matthean editorial composition. dkoócaTe 
occurs in 21:33 and 13:18 Diff Mk, introducing the parable of The Sower. See its 
Wisdom use in Sir 30:27(33:19). 

98 The significance of the abrupt ending of the parable of The Tenants in the 
GThom is that it becomes an example story: Sheppard, Thomas, 184-215. For a 
gnostic intention behind the abrupt ending. see Dehandschutter, Vignerons, 
203-219; Fieger, Thomas, 194; see also Briscoe, Thomas, 87. For an attempt to 
trace the original form of the parable here, see Morrice, Tenants, 105; O'Neill, 
Husbandmen, 485ff; but see Schrage, Thomas-Evangeliums, 144 n.20. For the 
possibility of a pre-Tatian harmonizing process here, see Snodgrass, Tenants, 
142-144. 
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that the three Isaianic sections provide structural elements on which the 
synoptic versions depend.?? 

Nine questions emerge from a careful analysis of the Matthean parable: 

1) In Mt 21:33 Matthew has a variant on Mark’s use of the Isaianic 
parable. What is the motive for this variation? 
In his major work on the parable of The Tenants, Hubaut distinguishes 
between two aspects of Mt 21:33. There is the ‘symbolic element’ in the 
choice of vocabulary for the vineyard, its wall, press and tower; and there is 
the ‘gauche opening’ of the verse, where Semitic colouring points to a non- 
Marcan, pre-Matthean source. The argument for a Semitic background can 
however be overstated. The word oiko8eonóTns, claimed by Hubaut as 
evidence of Semitic origin,!™ could well point to a different background;!?! 
and the word order at the opening of Mt 21:33,!9? far from being ‘gauche’, 
is probably a reasonably stylistic opening: "There was once a man, a man of 
property, who....' Because of the LXX formula used here (rts is probably! 
a secondary reading, and öoTıs is probably the original text)!” Mt 21:33 
has a Greek narrative style.105 

On the issue of symbolic language, the matter needs to be stated rather 
differently from the way in which it is presented by Hubaut.!° Hubaut 
discusses each item of vocabulary and provides evidence to the effect that 
each word was chosen so as to highlight features of the city of Jerusalem. 
Almost certainly the hearer of the parable was being directed toward the 
conclusion that the parable concerned Jerusalem, either the actual city of 


99 The triple form of the LXX of Isa 5 is indicated by a threefold repetition 
(5:2,4,6). Within this structure the description of the making of the vineyard, 
the question raised by the vineyard owner and the reply provide the opening and 
concluding sections in each of the Synoptics. On the outline, the question form 
and the use of dialogue, see Klauck, Allegorie, 287 n.3, also 288 and 291. 

100 Hubaut, Vignerons, 26. 

101 See pp.202-203. 

102 The position of the Verb is worth comment. It delays the appearance of 
the second Noun. There are examples in Matthew of this Verb in unexpected 
positions: see Mt 3:4 Diff Mk/Lk; but there are no narrative parallels (see Lk 
4:33 Par Mk 1:23; Mk 3:1 Par Lk 6:6; see Mt 12:10; and Mk 4:38, without 
parallel in Matthew or Luke). There is a similar type of sentence in Lk 2:25 (see 
the unexpected position of fv in 2:254). The closest parallels to 21:33 are: 

Lk 14:2 No Раг; A narrative healing with ioù; 

Lk 16:1 No Par; A parable; 

Lk 16:19 No Par; A parable. 

See also Jn 3:1; 4:46; 5:1; 11:1. 

103 See Legg, Matthew, ad loc. 

104 See p.175 n.3. 

105 For the argument regarding Semitisms and rabbinic parallels, see Hengel, 
Zenonpapyri, 7 n. 31. 

106 Hubaut, Vignerons, 16ff. 
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Jerusalem, or the religious or power structure which Jerusalem symbolized. 
But that purpose did not necessarily require that the choice of each word 
should indicate specific parts of Jerusalem. Hubaut’s theory would imply 
that Matthew rewrote the opening of the parable as Bunyan wrote Pilgrim’s 
Progress: each key word had a precise reference point within a clearly defined 
religious system. The parable would in fact be what is technically known in 
the modern world of literary criticism, as distinct from the ancient use of the 
term, as an Allegory. A more systematic discussion of the vocabulary found 
in Mt 21:33 than that used by Hubaut leads to a different conclusion. From 
that standpoint Matthew’s intention was not to write literary allegory. The 
vocabulary in Mt 21:33 has a broader base than literary allegory requires. 
Matthew was narrating in a metaphorical, not an allegorical, style; and the 
chief characteristic of that metaphorical style is an exploratory web of 
allusions rather than an exact series of references. In the case of dpaypds, 
for example, Hubaut deploys evidence for its use in relation to the Jerusalem 
Law (as, Hubaut suggests, in Eph 2:14f). But in fact þpayuós would have 
been just as appropriate in the narrative of a fable or a proverb which had 
nothing to do with Jerusalem. Its choice in Mark 12:1 and in Matthew 
21:33 follows the LXX of Isa 5:2, where the vocabulary belongs within a 
distinctive pattern of viticulture. In Matthew 21:33 therefore, фраурбс is 
part of a web of traditional references which intensify the picture of careful 
construction of the vineyard and hence of the divine care exercised over 
Jerusalem.19? Anvös does not have to have a metaphorical role, and even 
though Origen uses the word Anvös with specific reference to the Jerusalem 
altar,!0 its range of use in the LXX! and secular contexts indicates that, 


107 Hubaut, Vignerons, 18-21, argues that $payuós can be identified with the 
Law. But $payuós is used with varied nuances in the LXX (Pss 80:12; 89:4; Prov 
24:46) and is widely used in Aesopian and Syrian fables (Cor Fab Aesop 233, 
198; Archias, Anth Graec 9.343). The Eph 2:14 reference is inappropriate to Mk 
12:1: see van Roon, Ephesians, 371 n.2; Mussner, Das All, 81ff. 

108 Hubaut, Vignerons, 22, links Anvós with the Jewish sacrificial system. 
See also the linguistic comments of Gundry, Matthew, 44. Hubaut and Gundry 
have not explored adequately the relevant vocabulary usage: 3p” (as in Joel) can 
mean presses or vats; secular uses of Anvós are similarly ambiguous; see 
Theocritus, Idyll, 25.28, and on the vintage associations there, see Gow, 
Commentary on Theocritus, 446. Xnvós is used of the whole system of presses 
and vats in Zenon Papyrus 2054 (Zenon Archive, 203); it is used specifically of 
the press in Diodorus Siculus 4.5.1, and specifically of the vat in POxy 729 (CE 
137). For details of press and storage system, see Pékary, Wirtschaft, 86-90; 
Préaux, L'économie, 166-171; White, Farming, Appendices A-D. 

109 Xnvóc is used in the LXX as a translation for 9m (2x Genesis), m (5x), rm 
(2x in Psalm titles), 35° (9x including Joel 2:24), эол (Ix), nnn (1х); see also Sir 
30:25(33:16). отолйуох is used for 2P° 4x, and 1х in Aquila and Symmachus, 
particularly in Joel 4:13 of judgment and in Isa 16:10 of harvest joy. 
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even should a symbolic reference be preferred for it here, the Jerusalem altar 
is not a likely point of reference. Assonance may well have played a part in 
the selection of this item of vocabulary.!!? tupyos!!! has an evocative 
ambiguity, as also have dpuéev!!? and oko8ópnoev.! P dutedav! 4 could 
have any one of a series of referents:!!^ situations of satisfaction and 
disappointment, of responsibility and investment, of economy, human or 
divine.!!6 артєлоу could refer to any or all of them, and those associations 
are part of the web of allusions in Mt 21:33. Nevertheless Isa 5:1 and Mk 
12:1 provide the central thread. The vineyard, like Jerusalem, has a long 
prior history. 

The word order in the later part of Mt 21:33 suggests that there is a 
stylistic factor at work. This is true for the phrase bpaypóv atta 
TepréOnkev, a most unusual phrase from the point of view of word order. 


110 The issue of assonance and rhythm in Mt 21:33 may have been a factor in 
the choice of Anvös. 

111 The general consensus is that the opening of the narrative in all the 
Gospels exhibits a primary realism, although the farming methods represented 
may differ: Pesch, Markus-Evangelium, I 215f; Anderson, Mark, 272; Hooker, 
Mark, 275. 

112 ®ovEa is a favourite LXX form, used particularly for making wells. The 
only other Matthean use is Mt 25:18 Diff Lk (>*). The addition in Matthew of év 
афто) brings the Matthean text closer to the LXX. The textual situation is 
complex but does not provide evidence of intrusions to an extent that would 
affect the Matthean authenticity of év aurw. 

113 Hubaut, Vignerons, 21ff, takes nópyos to be a classic symbol for Zion and 
Jerusalem: Mic 4:8; Cant 8:10; 1 Enoch 89:50; Barnabas 16:5. The Aramaic 
equivalents &23 (probably) and 5133 (certainly) in the Qumran material refer to 
Jerusalem, either the Old or the New (Milik, Enoch, 46; 4QPs Dan ar*'&; 5QJNar 
(5015) frg 1, col. 1.13). But the ambiguity of the word mUpyos again can be 
judged from the LXX: Temple, Jerusalem, idolatrous buildings, secure place, 
look-out, store-house and outbuildings. See Babrius, Jamb 9, for a vineyard 
fable’s use of möpyos. On olkoßon&w, see p.175 n.3. 

114 The link between djureAóv and Israel needs to be carefully stated. There is 
the basic problem of how the parable of The Tenants is being told in each of the 
Synoptics, and at what point in The Tenants the link becomes explicit. There is 
the problem (not sensed by Hubaut, Vignerons, 16) of the ways in which 
AnmeAuv relates to Israel. According to Steck, Israel, 270 n.7, артели always 
stands for Israel, and it is Israel as the Chosen One who is to be judged (67ff). 
Apart from basic problems in Steck's case (see Hoffmann, Logienquelle, 162ff) 
the linguistic case also is overstated, as the association of anmeAwv and футєбо 
indicate (1 Esdras 4:16; Eccles 2:4; Mt 15:13; 1 Cor 9:7; and Lk 13:6). 

115 [t is interesting to speculate on how Gentile Christians might have heard 
the parable. The different farming methods reflected in the texts and the local 
uses of the metaphor might well have extended the parable's reference. See the 
discussion of the river in spate for a parallel example: p.187 n.51. 

116 Disappointment in Isa 5, investment in Matthew, economy in Luke are 
hinted at by the way the story is told in each. 
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Nowhere in the LXX with тєрїүтїӨтүнї,!!7 and nowhere in the Synoptics 
(except in three very ambiguous examples, Mt 12:46, Mk 14:67; 15:2)1!8 is 
the pronominal Dative placed before its controlling Finite Verb, and 
nowhere can it be shown to be an editorial preference. The reason for its use 
here, as also for the choice of the vocabulary, could well be the search for 
assonance. There is a stylistic factor at work. 

2) Mt 21:34 refers to 6 karpòs TÜV карту. Does this require a 
salvation-historical interpretation of the parable? 
Without any doubt the parable of The Tenants as a whole can be seen as 
*salvation-history'.!!? It is a re-telling of the story of Israel. But particular 
elements of the parable seem to require a distinctive approach to salvation- 
history. Mt 21:33 and Mk 12:1 use drreörjunoev of the owner;!2° that could 


117 тєритіӨтш. Schenk, Sprache, 115. 


Mt 3x: 3x Par Mk; 
21:33 dpaypov айт@ TepiéOnkev. 
27:28 TeptéOnkev AUTO. 
27:48 srepiBeus калар. 
Mk 3x: 3x Par Mt; 
12:1 mepié8nkev фраурбу. 
15:17 mepırideacıv avTO. 
15:36 тєрүӨєї< калар. 
Jn 19:29 усаото TTepLdEVTES. 


1 Cor 12:23 ToVToLS Tint пєриссотёрау пєрит(Өєџрєу. 

In the LXX, out of 24 examples where the Dative is used with this Verb, in 17 of 
them the Dative follows immediately after the Verb. In no example apart from Mt 
21:33 does the pronominal Dative immediately precede the Verb. 

118 [n Matthew афт appears in post-position 38x Diff Mk, 6x Diff Lk. There 
is one ambiguous example: Mt 12:46. In Mark афто appears in post-position 8x 
Diff Mt with EmLTLLdw, ETLBAAAW, AEyw, mpocépxopat, ELTTTUW, dkKOAOUOEw, and 
15x >* (Mk 14:67 and 15:2 are ambiguous). In Luke it appears in post-position 
4x Diff Mt (1x is ambiguous), and 1x >*Mt. 

Except for the ambiguous cases where a Participle taking the Dative precedes 
the pronominal Dative and main Verb, all uses of the pronominal Dative which 
might exhibit editorial preferences are in post-position. Mt 21:33 is unusual. 

1? Hooker, Mark, 274; Wright, People, 218; Drury, Parables, 64-67. 

120 (i) The precise significance of dmeörjunoev is disputed. 

amoönnew Schenk, Sprache, 37; Neirynck, Vocabulary, 217. 


Mt 3x: 1х Par Mk; 2x Diff Lk (Mt 25:14 Diff Lk,15:15 >*Lk) 
Mk 1х: 1x Par Mt 
Lk 2x: 1x No Par; 1x Par Mk 


In all these examples the sense seems to be ‘to go on a journey’; but does it 
imply ‘travel to a foreign country’? Josephus provides examples of both: see Jos 
Ant 8.339 ‘go on a journey’; with examples of a son being-sent as deputy: Jos 
Ant 16.87. The noun is often linked with troubles at home during the period of 
absence. Philo’s range of usage is more circumscribed. Hubaut, Vignerons, 27, 
finds metaphorical aspects alongside the secular usage. It expresses, he suggests, 
the distance between the Jews and God as well as the absence of the ruler from 
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of course be interpreted as a reference to the Parousia, although rabbinic 
parables use a comparable expression without that reference.!?! The 
problems appear when these elements are taken in the sequence in which 
they appear in the parable. They do not then fit so neatly into a retelling of 
Israel's story. Perhaps the most important of these special elements is 6 
Kaipos TÜV картофу. This would have a natural reference to the Final 
Judgment, since in Matthew, as elsewhere in the New Testament, the 
harvest is a picture of the Last Things. However, 6 karpòs тди картофу in 
Matthew occurs right at the beginning of the parable. A reference to the 
Final Judgment so early in the parable would provide insuperable 
difficulties. Hubaut attempts to meet the problem by means of an ingenious 
solution. He assumes that the Matthean form of the parable is a diptych,!?? 
rather than the triptych suggested above. The first section of the diptych, 
including v34, is no more than a 'drawing near' of the eschatological 
moment of truth. Its actual arrival, the second section of the diptych, is dealt 
with in v39. Hubaut does not mean that the *drawing near' of the moment of 
truth is unimportant. On the contrary, it is serious enough in itself to mean 
judgment on the Jewish people and their replacement by new tenants.!?? 
This solution goes together with Hubaut's source-critical theories: Matthew 


home. See Derrett, Law, 291. A difficulty in interpreting dtreörjunoev of Christ's 
departure in preparation for his Parousia is that kóptos in 21:40 refers to God (see 
section 3) below). 

(ii) ёЕёбєто/ёёёбото. 

Moulton, Grammar, I 55, comments that the Papyri agree with the NT uncials 
in showing &£&deTto as well as €E€SoTo (see Blass, Debrunner, Funk, Grammar 
§94.1). Some take this to be an example of a literary and a vernacular form. 
However, there are other examples of these alternative forms as textual variants 
in the LXX: Ex 2:21; 1 Macc 10:58; 4 Kgs 12:11. In the sense of ‘let out for hire’ 
the Middle of this Verb is found in Polybius 6.17.2. 

121 Hengel, Zenonpapyri, 22 n.72. 

122 Hubaut, Vignerons, 28-32, regards v33 as introducing two sections: 
vv34-39 on persecution and vv40-43 on God’s reaction. According to Hubaut 
this is Matthew’s arrangement, to deal with the problem caused by allegorizing 
his (that is, the owner’s) fruit. 

123 Нураш, Vignerons, sees katpós as identifiable with the cross and 
resurrection. But that is too narrow. Matthew can regard a moment as 
eschatological because it concerns the realization of righteousness and justice. 
The use of katpós in Josephus is a useful guide: 1) the right time, the favourable 
moment, opportunity, possibility; 2) the point of time, the period of time, the 
interval, the anniversary, the limited period, harvest season; 3) the hour, the 
moment, the circumstances, the state of affairs, the occasion, the temporary 
circumstances; 4) the critical moment, the dangerous situation, bad times, the 
emergency. The reader would read the katpds of the parable within that choice. 
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has, he suggests, inherited a source!24 which, in contrast to Matthew's own 
theological position, spoke of the servants as heralding the approach of the 
harvest itself. Matthew had edited the material, so Hubaut argues, in such a 
way as to secure the centrality of Jesus Christ in his salvation-historical 
scheme, although conceding to the prophets of the Old Testament, present 
here in the guise of the servants in Mt 21:34, a place within God's scheme 
of judgment. According to Hubaut, the juxtaposition in Mt 21:34 of 
fyyıoev and karpòs presents a problem which is insoluble except in terms 
of the Matthean redaction of that kind of earlier source. However, an 
alternative and more satisfactory solution is that Matthew recalled at the 
beginning of the parable the temporal clause and vocabulary at Mt 21:1/Mk 
11:1. Such temporal clauses belong within the narrative folk style inherited 
from the LXX!?5 by the New Testament writers,!2° although a temporal 
clause was not the most obvious option. À more obvious option would 
have been a Genitive Absolute of temporal circumstances, the construction 
frequently employed by parables and fables at this stage in the narrative (i.e. 
after the opening stage setting, and at the moment where action is to 
begin).!?7 The choice of the particular temporal clause in Mt 21:34 
therefore needs explanation, and a possible explanation is that fiyyıoev and 
the Ove clause may have been generated in 21:34 by Mt 21:1. 

So far the redactor's work. But what of the material with which Matthew 
was working? The Marcan material already included katpós and T&v 
картофу. Mark had used them separately to underline the expectation and the 
disappointment distinctive of his telling of the parable of The Tenants. 
Matthew took over katpós and used it in the secular sense of ‘harvest 
time’.!28 Associated with kaipós as ‘harvest time’ was kapmós, and 
kaprós appears insistently throughout the second half of ch. 21 (21:34 (2x) 
21:41 and 21:43). The reinforcement of the term by repetition reminds one 


strongly of the John the Baptist tradition. Immediately before the parable of 

124 The earlier source is a kind of ‘swan-song’ of the Jerusalem tradition, 
arising from the experience of persecution. Hubaut is right that there are signs of 
pre-Matthean material, but he confuses various levels of material because he has 
no adequate means to distinguish them. 

125 See Tobit 2:1. 

126 öre бё 

Mt 9:25 Diff Mk >; 

Mt 21:34 Diff Mk >; 

Mt 13:26 No Par; 

Lk 15:30 No Par (Parable). 

Acts 9x; Galatians 4x. 

127 In the first twenty fables in the collected edition of Aesop's works a 
Genitive Absolute begins a section in 42 examples. Only in one case does бтє 
stand at the beginning of a fable. 

128 See n.123 above. 
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The Tenants is the parable of The Two Sons, the conclusion of which also 
summarizes the Baptist tradition.!?? There are links between The Two Sons 
and The Tenants, and these will be considered in detail later. For the moment 
it is sufficient to recognize that one possible solution to Hubaut’s dilemma 
might be, first, to ascribe the formation of the temporal clause and choice of 
the Verb éyyiCw in v34 to the redactor, based on 21:1, and then to suggest 
that Matthew was editing a post-Marcan tradition which linked the two 
parables, The Two Sons and The Tenants.!30 

The call for righteousness in the work of John the Baptist?! is part of the 
long history of prophetic activity to which the parable of The Tenants 
points in all its synoptic versions.!3? The prophets called for righteousness, 
as John did, and their time was a time of challenge to produce the fruits of 
righteousness. The Tenants in Mark’s Gospel follows an explicit reference 
to John the Baptist,!?? which would encourage the reader to identify one of 
the servants sent to the tenants as John the Baptist. The same is true for 
Luke's Gospel (20:4).1?* 

Mt 21:34 is the final redactor’s work, and develops on the basis of a post- 
Marcan tradition the associations between the parable and John the Baptist. 

3) Mt 21:35's reference to the owner's slaves uses distinctive vocabulary 
and word order. Why is this? 
According to 21:35 the owner's servants were ‘beaten...killed...stoned’. The 
order of these actions is unexpected, and in the light of 21:39 difficult to 
understand. It is different from Mark's terminology in the reference to 
‘stoning’, and lacks the two Marcan terms (Mk 12:4) ékeoaAaíoocav ‘beat 
about the head'!?5 and дт расах ‘treat with disrespect’.!36 Both 
eXıBdoßöincav in Mt 21:35 and nrinacav in Mk 12:4 have a background in 


129 Schulz, Q, 316, treats the Plural as redactional. But Mt 3:8 Par Lk 
(Matthew Singular; Luke Plural) illustrates the danger of that classification. 
Hauck, TDNT, 3.614-616, suggests that the fruits/work association is evidence 
of a Semitic source. The weakness of this argument is evident from a review of 
Philo's use of kaprós, where kaprrós is linked with all manner of good works. 

130 Klauck, Weinberg, 122-3; Derrett, Law, 293. On the variety of legal 
agreements in the ancient world, see Wolf, Recht, 261ff. The association of the 
parable of The Tenants with The Two Sons suggests a stage of The Tenants in 
which personal responsibility is being seen at the level of the owner's 
investment, that is, in terms of 21:32, the satisfying of God's demand for 
justice. 

131 See 21:32. 

132 Hill, Prophecy, 155. 

133 Trilling, Wahre Israel, 46. 

134 On Lk 20:10, see Marshall, Luke, 729. 

135 Pesch, Markus-Evangelium, 216; Derrett, Law, 298 n.4. 
136 pesch, Markus-Evangelium, 217. 
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the prophetic tradition,!?” although not exclusively there.1?8 €\.@o86Ancav 
belongs specifically to the context of Israel's refusal to listen to the 
prophets, thus incurring divine displeasure and punishment (see 2 Chron 
24:17-21; 36:15-16; Neh 9:26).139 The reason for the inclusion of 
ё№ӨоВӧ\тсах in 21:35, and its appearance at the end of the list there, may 
well be that of establishing a link between this point in the narrative and the 
rejection of the prophets. 

The rejection of the prophets and its consequences are found in a Q 
pericope, Lk 11:49-51/Mt 23:34-36. This is explicitly related both to 
Jerusalem and to the stoning of the prophets in Mt 23:37-39/Lk13:34.149 
The parallel between Q and 2 Chron 24:17-21 is also evident. The Matthean 
version of this Q material warns of an impending judgment, and this motif 
is expressed in the quotation in Mt 23:39 from Ps 117, the same psalm 
which provides the conclusion to the parable of The Tenants in all the 
Synoptic Gospels.!*! There are therefore several links between the Q 
material and the Matthean parable of The Tenants: 

In detailing the fate of the messengers, Mt 21:35 has an enumerative use 
of the Particles èv and бё which cannot safely be described as an editorial 
technique (see Lk 11:48 Diff Mt; Lk 23:33 Diff Mk).!? 

Mt 21:36 contains a number of flashbacks to the parable of The Two 
Sons. The phrase €toinoav aitois moattws resembles the expression in 
21:30. It has distinct LXX affinities (Ех 7:22; 8:7,18).143 aoattws!*4 is 


137 Jeremias, Parables, 72; Trilling, Wahre Israel, 56 n.9; Dillon, Parables, 
17 п.1. The case for an intention to link the story at this point of the narrative 
with the fate of the prophets is very strong. 2 Chron 24:21 alone of the uses in 
the LXX of Aı8oßoA&w (except 1 Kgs 30:6; 3 Kgs 20:10) has the Verb without 
Aldors. In view of the range of uses of the word this idiosyncracy is noteworthy. 
See also Acts 7:58-9; 14:5; and Heb 12:20. 

138 | Thess 2:15-16. 

13? Hoffmann, Logienquelle, 173; Wilckens, TDNT, 7.465ff. 

140 Hoffmann, Logienquelle, 179-180. 

141 Garland, Matthew 23, 207 n.138. 

142 See p.253 n.262. 

143 $caóros LXX: 37x (e.g. Epistle of Jer 22,28,35,61,71); with AaAéo 
Proverbs 3x; Macc 1-3 (narratives). Also found in legal documents among the 
Zenon Papyri. 

144 Goavtws Schenk, Sprache, 469; Gundry, Matthew, 649; Neirynck, 
Vocabulary, 334. 

All the synoptic uses are in parables. 

Mt 4x: 20:5 No Par; 

21:30 No Par; 
21:36 Diff Mk; 
25:17 Diff Lk (>*Lk) = ‘in the same way’. 
Mk 2x: 12:21 Diff Mt (Mt opotws; Lk supports Mark ); 
14:31 Diff Mt (Mt dpolws). 
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of some consequence because its synonym, Opoiws, has considerable claim 
to be an editorial preference of Matthew.!^? пали often serves as а 
traditional connecting link.!*% So 21:36 could well be further evidence for a 
pre-Matthean stage of the parable, a stage at which the two parables were 
linked together. If, as seems likely, 21:35 and 36 represent the same stage, 
the pre-Matthean parable collection may be identified as a warning of God's 
judgment on those who reject his prophets and their call for righteousness. 
4) Mt 21:37 omits one of the most significant features of the parable in 
its Marcan form, à yammrós (Mk 12:6 cf. Lk 20:31). Why should Matthew 
have left out such a crucial word? 
áyamnrós is omitted by Matthew in the parable of The Tenants; it is added 
in the formula quotation of Mt 12:18, and retained in the Baptismal 
Commendation at Mt 3:17.!47 The inclusion of dyannrös in Mt 12:18 
may well be an editorial addition,!48 associating sonship with the service of 


Lk 3x: 20:31 Par Mk; 
13:5 No Par; 
22:20 Diff Mk. 

145 On ópoíws kat, see Schenk, Sprache, 373. 

146 тау Schenk, Sprache, 397; Gundry, Matthew, 647; Neirynck, 
Vocabulary, 300. 

Mt 17x: 5x No Par; 5x Par Mk; 3x Diff Mk; 4x Diff Lk 

Mk 28x: 5x Par Mt; 2x Diff Mt or >*Mt; 13x >*; 8x > 

Lk 3x: 1x Par Mk; 2x Diff Mt 
Schenk subdivides the uses. At first sight his subdivisions seem impressive but 
further consideration of them suggests otherwise: e.g. at the beginning of a 
sentence: 

Mk бх kal таи at the beginning of a sentence. 

2x Par Mt; 3x Diff Mt; 1x >*; 
Mk 14:61 Diff Mt (Mt has kai; Mk has таъ); 
Lk 23:20 Diff Mk (in order)/Par Mk (using таћіи) (Diff Mt). 
See also ch.1 n.18 (iii). On the basis suggested in that note, Mk 14:61 and Lk 
23:20 are part of a recognizable pattern. On Schenk's theory it is inexplicable. 
Several of the subdivisions illustrate formulaic patterns (as in the case of the 
Passion Narratives and the parables). 

147 Gundry, Old Testament, 9ff, 110ff. 

148 The inclusion of the word in Mt 12:18 may well be significant since it 
occurs in a quotation from Isa 42, the Greek versions of which have no exact 
equivalent to dyamnrös (see Stendahl, School, 110). Its presence in this version 
of the quotation is variously explained. The main explanation offered is that it 
was introduced as a result of the tradition represented in 3:17 and 17:5 
(Rothfuchs, Erfüllungszitate, 73; Barth, Gesetzesverstündnis. 118; a tradition of 
some antiquity: Strecker, Gerechtigkeit, 69). The accompanying relative clause 
(Strecker, Gerechtigkeit, 69 n.4) may reflect a text form of Isa 42:1 similar to 
that of Theodotion and Symmachus öv nVöo«noev, and this later part of the verse 
seems to have been anticipated in Mt 12:18a by a targumizing interpretation 
using the same relative clausal structure ду ўрётіса, an expression closer to the 
LXX in Isa 42:1, ékAekTos. An alternative explanation derives ауатттб< from 
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God's just demands.!^? The choice of terminology there would be derived 
from the Baptismal Commendation.!5 In the light of that, it is hard to 
explain the omission of d@yatntds in 21:37 as a Matthean omission. It is 
more likely that the omission is pre-Matthean, perhaps as the sentence was 
re-ordered when The Tenants and The Two Sons were linked.!3! Any other 
solution, including that of De Kruijf, who understands the omission as a 
Matthean attempt to give added emphasis to the uniqueness of Jesus' divine 
sonship,!5? would require a different judgment on 12:18, particularly in view 
of the very similar context to which 12:18 and 21:3 belong (i.e. an attack on 
the Jewish leadership for its failure to produce good fruit). 

The re-ordering of 21:37 was prompted by the introduction of the link- 
word Uotepov. voTepov in 21:32 was used in the Wisdom sense of ‘later’, 
but in 21:37 it reappears іп its equally well-documented sense of 'finally'!5? 
(as a variation for the Магсар €oxatov,!54 see Mt 22:27; Lk 20:32; Diff 


the Abraham-Isaac typology (Wood, Isaac, 586; Bowker, Targum, 228ff) since 
áyamnTós appears in the LXX of Genesis 22:2, followed by the relative clause öv 
nyannoas. See also the martyr interpretation of dyammrós TDNT, 1.48. The 
issue of Matthew's redactional hand in this rests on the wider questions of 
whether Matthew took over a text form unknown to us (either translation or a 
testimonium), or redrafted the text to fit particular functions or interests in its 
context (McConnell, Law, 124f; van Segbroeck, Citations, 107ff), or a mixture 
of these possibilities (Luz, Matthew, II 246), or inherited or took part in a 
tradition of translation work. Within those latter theories the influence of a 
baptismal commendation cannot be discounted (see Turner, ATATIHTO2, 113ff; 
Davies, Matthew, II 325ff), nor the influence of messianic traditions (Berger, 
Messiastraditionen, Mf). 

149 Hill, Son and Servant, 2-16. 

150 Lindars, Apologetic, 139-152; Hooker, Servant, 69-73; Lampe, Spirit, 


0. 

151 See p.389. 

152 Since ‘his son’ expresses in Matthew the uniqueness of Christ's divine 
sonship, argues De Kruijf, Sohn, 139ff, the omission of dyatntds in Mt 21:37 
represents an intensification and not a weakening of the Marcan original. De 
Kruijf is justified in objecting to the view that the omission was due to the 
inessential character of the word (Hengel, Weingdrtnern, 30). It is one thing to 
avoid the word in the first place because the narrative does not require it, which is 
Hengel’s case; it is quite another to omit it deliberately from a current tradition. 
See van Iersel, Sohn, 138. Klauck, Allegorie, 287, 291, suggests that in Mark it 
operates as a structural signal; its omission in Matthew was due to the 
ecclesiological and paraenetic nuance of the parable. 

3 Prov 5:4; 23:31(32). In the sense of ‘later’ it is used in the LXX with the 
Verb neravoew: Prov 24:47(32); Jer 36(29):2: Senior, Passion, 165 n.1. 
154 totepov Schenk, Sprache, 452; Gundry, Matthew, 648. 


Mt 7x: 4:2 Diff Lk = later; 
21:29 No Par = last (with uerayeAnels); 
21:32 No Par = last (with netaneAnßeis); 


21:37 Diff Mk = üoTepov 8€ Mt / Mk &oxarov; 
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Mk 12:22). This re-ordering of 21:37a contrasts with the remarkable 
agreement of 21:37b in all the Gospel versions of this parable.155 

5) Mt 21:38 refers to kÀnpovópos and kànpovouca. What do these words 
mean? Why are they in the parable? 
According to Derrett!*® the normal association of the кАтроуброѕ/ 
KAnpovouta group of words would be ‘acquisition’. The tenants would have 
viewed the son as having ‘acquired’ the rights of the estate, the better to take 
a last opportunity of pressing the owner's claim The potential area of 
meaning for this group of words cannot however with any security be 
defined in this way. Josephus used the Verb of acquiring a vineyard by force 
(Ant 8:359-360) and used the Nouns in the technical sense of іпһегіќапсе.!57 
The question therefore is whether the legal language which Derrett regards as 
normal!58 was sufficiently widespread to provide a background for the 
translation of «Anpovönos and kAnpovoyta in this parable. 

A better explanation of the Marcan use of the two nouns in this parable, 
but one which does not necessarily require that they should belong to an 
original form of the parable,!5 is that they suggest three important and 


22:27 Diff Mk = totepov 8€ Mt + Genitive/ Mk &oxatov; 


25:11 No Par = bo repov; see Bonnard, Matthieu; 
26:60 Diff Mk = finally. 
Mk 1х: 16:1 Text? = thereafter; 


Lk ix: 20:32 Diff Mk = finally (=Mt 22:37 above). 


Note the Historic Present in Mt 25:11 (see Schenk, Sprache, 452). What is 
striking here is the spread of usage, with a cluster of four examples in chs. 21-22 
and the isolated Mt 4:2 passage in a context otherwise marked by exact 
agreements between Matthew and Luke. Either this is to be classed as editorial, or 
it is to be classed as QMT and as a link-word infiltrating the process of narration. 

Eoxaros Schenk, Sprache, 261; Gundry, Matthew, 644; Neirynck, 
Vocabulary, 253. 

Mt 10x: 6x No Par; 2x Par Mk; 2x Par Lk 

Mk 5x: 2x Par Mt; 2x Diff Mt; Ix » 

Lk бх: 1x No Par; 2x Par Mk; 2x Par Mt 

155 Spicg, viov, 73 n.1. 

156 Derrett, Law, 306. 

157 KAnpovonew: see Josephus Ant 8.359-360, of the acquisition by murder of 
Naboth’s vineyard. kAnpovoyta: Josephus War 2.249; Ant 16:16 of inheriting 
and inheritance. KAnpovönos: Josephus War 1.40 with Baoıketa; War 6.188; Ant 
13:322 in a metaphorical sense (a patrimony of patricide). 

158 See p.379 n. 130. 

159 Hengel, Weingdrtnern, 30, 36 n.114, criticizes Derrett for too much 
attention to the legal background of the parable. But he himself accepts 
uncritically a social background which does not fit the narrative; his argument 
assumes that the tenants have a responsibility from the beginning, whereas the 
text suggests that they only come on the scene after the basic work is complete. 
It might be argued that the cooperation of the tenants is implied in the statement 
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interlocking areas of discourse: the vineyard as a valuable piece of property, 
the vineyard as symbolic of Israel's inheritance, and the vineyard as claimed 
for God's people by the divine representative. The choice of KAnpovönos/ 
kAnpovouia would then belong with the formulation of the Baptismal 
Commendation (Mk 1:11 and parallels), and with Mark's use of the parable 
to emphasize Jesus’ role as Son of God.! Those to whom the promise of 
the inheritance was originally made have been deprived of their hope. Now 
God's representative and theirs has come to claim it. The leaders of the 
people receive the blame, and the Son opens up a way for the promise to be 
recovered. So the parable of The Tenants, with kAnpovóp.os /Kinpovopta at 
its centre and using features of Isaiah 5,16! stands at the heart of the Marcan 
Controversy material. That is perhaps the best background! ® against which 
to understand kAnpovönos/kAnpovonla!® іп the Marcan version. 

That background also provides a good base for evaluating the subsequent 
developments of the parable. The attack on the leadership for having forfeited 
Israel’s inheritance was given a new context in the post-Marcan period. 
21:38 may belong to this stage, in which the prophetic summons to 
righteousness is identified with Christ's ministry and message. !® 


about the initial preparations. But that precisely makes the point that the parable 
is a simplified presentation of a social phenomenon and this can tempt, and even 
encourage, the reader to go beyond the text. 

160 Source criticism of Mark’s Gospel requires us to explain the position of 
the parable directly before the Controversy Collection. On a possible pre- 
Marcan unit in the parable, see Klauck, Allegorie, 294; on the Marcan language, 
see Klauck, Allegorie, 288 n.10. 

161 [n the Isaiah Targum the vineyard is called mors (inheritance). On the 
complex relationship between all Israel as inheritor of the promises and the fate 
of the just and the rejected, see Sanders, Judaism, 404-406, especially on the 
Psalms of Solomon; see also Jones, Matthew, 134. 

162 See Romans 8:18. 

163 Hooker, Mark, 276. 

164 21:38 has three characteristics: 

1) a rhythmic scheme, measured in syllables. The introduction has syllables in 
three groups, 9:10:11, i.e. three almost equal phrases; 
2) év éavrois with a Verb of saying is a traditional formula: 


Mt 7x: Ix Par Lk; 6x Diff Mk; 1x Ditf Lk 
Mk 3x: 1x Diff Mt; 2x >* 
Lk 6x: 5x No Par; Ix Par Mt 


3) The use of two Jussives: this is often treated as editorial. In fact the two 
Jussives are without parallel in Matthew and replace the Jussive + Imperative 
followed by kai and the Future tense in Mk 12:7. The distribution of uses of 
Imperative + Jussive and double Jussive is not easily explicable on editorial 
theories: see Mt 27:42 Imperative kal + Future tense, compared with Mark iva + 
two Subjunctives (Luke has no parallel; compare Mt 9:18 with Mk 5:23, and 
again Luke has no parallel); see Mt 5:44f, where two Imperatives may be 
compared with Luke’s Imperative + kai and the Future (compare Mt 23:26 and Lk 
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6) Mt 21:39 has been said to reflect the Passion Narrative. Does it do so? 
In Mark the tenants kill the son before they drag him out of the vineyard. In 
Matthew and Luke they kill him outside the walls. Why this alteration? Was 
it because the crucifixion of Jesus took place outside the walls of Jerusalem? 
This would require the assumption that the vineyard stands for Jerusalem. 
There is one way in which the assumption might make the change in 
Matthew and Luke less easy to understand. There is the adage that a prophet 
could not possibly die outside Jerusalem. Alternatively, it could be argued 
that the alteration was made because of the dangers inherent in committing 
murder within a vineyard.!® Such an act could prejudice its future use. The 
agreement between Matthew and Luke might in that case suggest that the 
development of the Marcan tradition took place in a situation where 
Pharisaic debates were well known,!66 and where it was known that a 
vineyard spoilt in this way would be doomed. However, even should that be 
the case, it would be hard to rule out the possibility of an influence on the 
parable from the Passion Narrative.!97 

7) Mt 21:40 refers to the 6 küpvos ToU djimeAQvos. To whom does this 

refer? 
The parable is dependent on Isaiah 5. That is true in several ways, but it is 
particularly so when we relate Mk 12:9 (Mt 21:40; Lk 20:15) to Isa 5:4. 
The LXX of Is 5:4 reads: ri посо ETL TH djmeAGví pov...; Such a 
rhetorical question, posed to the hearers, is otherwise unknown within the 
narrative of Matthean parables and is found only elsewhere in the Lucan. It 
is presented by Isaiah in the first-person Singular. Mark uses it of the owner 
in the third person, effectively destroying in the parable of The Tenants any 
residual element of surprise surviving from the Isaianic original. It is clear 
that Jerusalem is the vineyard and that God will judge his people. 

In Matthew the rhetorical question is answered by the hearers: какойс̧ 
KaKas ámoAXéoet айтойѕ, and it is difficult to judge whether the question 
and answer have become the moral conclusion to the parable or whether they 
are a novel continuation of the parable. 21:31 presents a similar case; the 
question is posed within the parable and answered by the hearers. In the 
Matthean parable of The Tenants this dialogue makes abundantly clear that 
the owner in 21:40 is none other than God. The owner's actions are 


11:41); two Imperatives in Mt 6:33=Lk 12:31; Matthew 20:28 (D Ө it) 
Imperative + kai and the Future compared with Luke 14:10 Imperative + iva. 
There are further examples of this variety of usage: e.g. Mt 27:17 and pars; 26:41 
and pars. See also Beyer, Semitische Syntax, L253. The best explanation of this 
variety is that of traditional formulae common to the Gospel tradition. 

165 Derrett, Law, 307. 

166 Derrett, Law, 307 n.2, on bSan 104b. 

167 Daniel, Anti-Semitism, 45ff. 
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described in terms appropriate to God; they lack any of the ambiguity of Isa 
5:5. какоўс как@ѕ illustrates the point. It is a classicism,!68 used in the 
LXX but not elsewhere in the Synoptics, with the implications here of 
bringing the evil to an evil end. The same conclusion can be drawn from 
21:41b.16? The emphasis on divine destruction is unmistakable.!70 

8) Mt 21:42 quotes from Ps 117:22f, following Mark. What is its force? 
The answer has three stages. First, in Matthew 21:42 the quotation from Ps 
117(118):22f uses a text form found also in Mark, in 1 Pet.2:6 and Barnabas 
6:4. Only Matthew and Mark in the New Testament quote in their entirety 
both vv22-23 of the Psalm.!?! In Matthew the Psalm quotation follows a 
threat and a promise; the threat is the destruction of the tenants, and the 
promise is the passing over of the vineyard to new tenants. If, as is very 
likely, by this stage in the pericope the vineyard represents not the physical 
Jerusalem but Jerusalem in a metaphorical sense, the place of divine promise 
and choice, and therefore represents the promise of the Kingdom, then Mt 
21:41 would mean that the promise of the Kingdom has passed from one 
group to another. 21:42 would correspond to this, particularly as the transfer 
of the Kingdom from one to another is made in another ‘stone’ passage, Dan 
2:44f. Mt 21:42172 refers to one who is first rejected, but then vindicated; 
the people who reject him are themselves judged; others, amazingly, accept 
him as the cornerstone. Understood in this way, 21:42 flows naturally into 
21:43.173 

Second, the Lucan use of Ps 117:22 follows a pattern found in other parts 
of the New Testament. In Acts 4:11, Ps 117:22 appears in a different text 
form as part of an attack on the leaders of Israel. Elsewhere in early 
Christian literature the Psalm verse is expanded by various additions. Further 


168 Lohmeyer-Schmauch, Matthäus, 313 n.1. kaxots какос is without 
parallel in the LXX or the remainder of the New Testament. The closest 
Palestinian parallel is Josephus Ant 7.11.8 and 11.5.4. 

169 See p.480. 

170 The future of this Verb in the sense of ‘destroy’ is not found elsewhere in 
the Synoptics nor in the remainder of the New Testament. It is characteristic of 
the prophetic threat: Isa 1:25; 13:11; 14:22; 29:14; Jer 26(46)8; 31(48)35. 
Since this Verb is much used in other forms in the Synoptics (Mt 19x, Mk 10x, 
Lk 27x) the use of the Future and its context in the prophetic threat is probably 
significant. See Pesch, Markus-Evangelium, 220. 

171 Gundry, Old Testament, 20 n.3, accepts Jeremias's judgment that кєфалт| 
yov(as means ‘capstone’, unwisely in view of McKelvey, Cornerstone. In 
Matthew, Jesus introduces the quotation himself. On Luke, see Marshall, Luke, 
732. On Mark's introduction, which resembles Mk 2:25 and points to 12:20, see 
Klauck, Allegorie. 

17? Swaeles, Arriére-fond, 310ff. 

173 On ёй robo, see Garland, Matthew 23, 174; also p.193 n.75, where the 
use of this introduction for the classic invective threat is listed. 
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Old Testament verses, notably Isa 28:16 LXX^, are joined to Ps 117:22 in 1 
Pet 2:6 and Barnabas 6:2, and Isa 8:14f LXXAandB jn 1 Pet 2:6.!74 This 
expresses a contrast between those who believe in the Chosen One and those 
who do not, and the fate of each is described correspondingly. Luke's version 
of Ps 117:22 in his parable of The Tenants is similarly expanded with a 
verse taken from Dan 2:44 and Isa 8:15.!75 The parable is interrupted by a 
cry of horror at such a judgment (20:16). There is no doubt about its reality 
and intensity; in Luke the judgment will mean ‘pulverisation’ .!76 

Third, a verse very similar to Lk 20:18 is found in most MSS of 
Matthew’s Gospel at 21:44. Because D 33 b ff! ff? r! sy’ Ir Ога" Eus lack 
the verse, it is often treated as an accretion. The Matthean text is regarded as 
glossed from the Lucan.!7” The decision is not an easy one. It could well be 
that 21:44 concludes the section with a judgment, as Matthew's text so 
often does; such a conclusion does not destroy the balance of promise and 
threat which has been characteristic of vv40-43. D it and sy‘, the so-called 
Western text, frequently agree in leaving out whole verses in the text of 
Matthew, often where they appear to be trying to clarify the argument. 
Whatever the value of the Western text, in no other case is their omission to 
be upheld as the original text of Matthew. Moreover, if 21:44 is a gloss 
from the Lucan text, it is strange that 21:44 occupies a different position in 
relation to the Psalm quotation from that occupied by Lk 20:18. So Mt 
21:44 may be part of the authentic text of Matthew. If it is, then an 
explanation is needed for its appearance and for its position. One possibility 


17^ At what stage did Ps 117 enter the synoptic tradition? Black, 
Christological, suggests a word-play at the Hebrew level. Lindars, Apologetic, 
169-174, distinguishes an early stage (Acts 4:11) where Ps 117:22 is part of the 
Passion apologetic, and a later stage (1 Pet 2:6; Barn 6:2-4) where Christ is the 
rejected stone. There is no reason why in the time of the Gospels the use of Ps 
117 should not have occupied the middle ground, holding together within divine 
providence (vv22-23) the two Marcan areas: on the one hand Mark's 
атєбокірасау (see Mk 8:31) and ol oikoßonoüvres with its precise reference to 
the rejection of Jesus by the Jewish leaders; and on the other hand Mark's 
vindication of the rejected one and the raising up of the ‘living temple’ (Mk 
14:58; 15:29): see Hooker, Mark, 358-359. 

175 See Lindars, Apologetic, 183-186, who describes a post-Pauline anti- 
Judaic propaganda based on Ps 117. Certainly Paul did not see the matter in that 
way (Rom 9:33; see Isa 28:15f; Rom 10:10 and 11:10). He saw the case for 
Israel's rejection on the grounds of the killing of the prophets (Rom 11:2-3) but 
regarded that interpretation as shortsighted: God would win a new response from 
Israel. Was Lk 20:17c an alternative solution to Paul's? Lk 20:16 suggests an 
argumentative conclusion: with Dan 2:44 the fate of unresponsive Jews was 
firmly set within the context of world judgment. 

176 Marshall, Luke, 732. For cvv0Aac8ncerat, see Ps 110(109):5-6 LXX. 

177 Metzger, Commentary, 58; Aland, P75, 155ff; Snodgrass. Western Non- 
Interpolations, 369-379. 
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is that the two sets of Old Testament quotations, Ps 117:22(23) and Dan 
2:44, Isa 8:15, grew together in the post-Marcan period, emphasizing the 
totality of God's judgment on Jerusalem, to be separated by 21:43, with its 
là тобто at the linking of the parables of The Two Sons and The Tenants 
and its associated theme of replacement (The Kingdom will be taken from 
you and given to a people who produce its fruits; see 21:41b ).!78 The 
Western text would then resemble an editorial attempt to make the section 
finish with a characteristic Matthean 8:0 Toüro.!7? The explanation meets 
many of the difficulties, although it depends on 21:43 being pre-Matthean 
(see 9) below). 
9) Mt 21:43 is found only in Matthew. Did Matthew create it? 

Hubaut distinguishes the opening of the verse, which he characterizes as 
Matthean, from the later part of the verse, which has unusual features. He 
takes this later part of the verse to be the pre-Matthean conclusion to the 
parable, coming from the Jewish Christian environment of that source. Like 
vv41-43 it draws on terms indicating the removal of the divine presence 
from the false Israel, and its gift to the true, eschatological Israel.180 His 
argument depends on three features of the verse: Hubaut assumes the 
opening to be the work of the final editor. буй todto!®! could, however, 
belong to pre-Matthean material. Hubaut assumes a difference of nuance 
between BactAe(a TÜV olpavav and the phrase used here, BactXeia tot 
0€00;18? but this is unlikely, as BaciAe(a той Өєоў lacks any kind of 
distinctive use in Matthew (see the use of this phrase for the present 
Kingdom in Mt 12:28 and the future Kingdom in 21:31), and identical 
themes are linked with both Васа Tod 0co00 and BaciAe(a тди obpavev 
(see Mt 19:23 and 24, and 19:12). The two uses of Вас.Лєіа той 0eo0 in 
close proximity here in ch. 21 each have a balancing function:!®? judgment 
on the one side!84 is balanced by gift to the others. Third, Hubaut regards 


178 For the argument that Mt 21:44 is not redundant, see Sheppard, Thomas, 
187f, who does not however monitor accurately the differences in emphasis and 
order between Mt 21:44 and Lk 20:18. 

179 See p.193 n.75. 

180 Hubaut, Vignerons, 67-95. 

181 Hubaut, Vignerons, 67 n.6, and 68. 

182 Hubaut, Vignerons, 72 n.3, where Kretzer is quoted on Baoıkela Tov Өєор. 
Two major difficulties with Kretzer's position are that it requires the central 
phrase in Mt 21:43 to be understood in two different ways, and that it leaves the 
final Pronoun without a satisfactory sense. On the history of the parable's 
tradition, see Dillon, Parable, 1-41, and Carlston, Triple Tradition, 44 n.23. 

183 21:31 emphasizes God's grace for those who do not deserve it: 21:43 
refers to the Kingdom's wider privileges and responsibilities. 

184 gipw Schenk, Sprache, 464; Neirynck, Vocabulary, 209. 

Mt 19x: 4x No Par; 11x Par Mk; 3x Par Lk; 1x Diff Lk 

Mk 19x: 11x Par Mt 4x Diff Mt; 4x » 
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the use of the Singular, as distinct from the Plural with its Gentile 
connotations, as an attempt to indicate the replacement of the synagogue 
community with a new object for the Gospel's work. Certainly the Singular 
is unusual;!85 but from the context it must refer to those who produce the 
fruit of the Kingdom, which presumably might include both Jews and 
Gentiles: i.e. &dvos here lacks specific racial connotations; it refers to an 
obedient people. 


(iv-v) The History of the Parables and the History of Redaction 

1) The Matthean form of the parable is due to an association of the parable 
of the The Tenants with The Two Sons, in a context in which the rejection 
of the prophets and the rejection of the Son of God were associated 
emphatically with the rejection by God of Israel's leaders and their 
replacement with an obedient people. 

2) This association of parables influenced the narrative of the parable of 
The Tenants in a number of ways. The fate of the prophetic messengers was 
presented differently; there was a greater emphasis on the fruits of 
righteousness; the judgment theme from Isa 5 was further strengthened. 

3) The final Matthean redaction consisted in the rephrasing of certain 
sections, under LXX influence and in dependence on Isa 5. These enabled the 
writer to use the Marcan outline so as to give the prophetic element a greater 
role, to use 21:11 and 21:46 as structural guides (Jesus is the Prophet), to 
make the Jewish leaders illustrations of the universal need to repent, and 
thus to make the section a declaration on the one hand of Christ's prophetic 
call for repentance and righteousness, and on the other of the privileges of 
faithful obedience. 


Lk 20x: 4x No Par; 8x Par Mk; 3x Par Mt; 5x Diff Mt 
Schenk suggests that the imperatival use in the mouth of Jesus is a Matthean 
trait. Apart from dubious statistics at this point and an incorrect reference, all the 
Matthean examples of the imperatival use have parallels in other Gospels, and 
Luke has one additional example Diff Mk and Diff Mt. For the double Imperatives 
with Uraye, see p.19 n.19. 

185 £oyoc 
Schenk, Sprache, 217; Gundry, Matthew, 643; Neirynck, Vocabulary, 238. 

Singular 


Mt 2x Par Mk (Tribe / Nation). 

Mk 2x Par Mt (Tribe / Nation). 

Lk 2x Par Mk (Tribe / Nation) 
2x No Par (Nation) 

Plural 


Mt 13x: 8x No Par; 2x Par Mk; 2x Diff Mk; ix Par Lk. 
Mk 4x: 2x Par Mt; 2x »*. 
Lk 9x: 6x No Par; 2x Par Mk; 1x Par Mt. 

See also pp.245-249. 
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From the point of view of the history of parables, this is further 
illustration of a Matthean narrative parable which does not fit the usual 
classifications. The parable as used by Mark had a distinctive form, partly 
due to the controversy material which it was designed to introduce; and it 
was this form which became a dominating influence during the oral period. 
It was basically a historical narrative recalling God's mercy and God's 
demands upon Israel, culminating in the ministry and rejection of Jesus and 
a consequent warning to the leaders of Israel. The Matthean form of The 
Tenants retained the narrative outline and a number of traditional features as 
it developed. It thus incorporated didactic features, culminating in a major 
reconstruction of the narrative's historical basis. 


E. The Two Sons Mt 21:28-32 


(i) The Context 

The Marcan context associates the question about the authority of Jesus (Mt 
21:23-27/Mk 11:27-33/Lk 20:1-8) with a secrecy motif (Mk 11:33 and 
parallels)!36 and with the parable of The Tenants. Together these interpret 
the Cleansing of the Templel8? as a prophetic drama of the Temple’s 
destruction.!3® In Mark the episode of The Fig Tree (Mk 11:12f,20ff) points 
in the same direction;!®9 the mountainous obstacle which is to be removed 
is nothing less than the Temple itself.!?? Matthew avoids giving any such 
impression.!?! The Fig Tree episode (Mt 21:18-22) becomes a judgment on 
the fruitless.!?? The opposition to the Cleansing of the Temple by the 
scribes and priests is turned into a contrast between the ‘believing children 


186 Telford, Barren Temple, 256ff. 

187 Telford, Barren Temple, 253f. 

188 Hooker, Mark, 266; Telford, Barren Temple, 238. 

189 Telford, Barren Temple, 218. 

190 Telford, Barren Temple, 170 n.63. 

191 Barrett, House of Prayer, 16-17: ‘Matthew...omits Mk 11:16 and máctv 
Tots éOvectv. He thus underlines the Temple's lack of future (and predicts its 
destruction in 24:2); but he goes on to describe miracles of healing in the 
Temple, the children who cry “Hosanna to the Son of David”, and Jesus’ 
quotation of Ps 8:3. He thus suggests a more positive evaluation of the Temple at 
the time of the incident.’ There is also the possibility that in 21:14ff a 
reconsecration of the Temple is intended. 

192 Telford, Barren Temple, ch. 3, suggests that the story has been removed 
from the sphere of judgment and eschatology. It would be hard, in view of 
Matthew's use of material on 'bearing fruit', not to see here a judgment on the 
fruitless. 
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and the unbelieving sages’ in Mt 11:25 (Mt 21:14),193 and the moving of 
mountains is transformed into a recognition of the power available to the 
disciples.!?* The parable of The Two Sons therefore follows a section 
concerning the teaching authority of Jesus (Mt 21:23) against a background 
of the contrast between privilege and failure, and the simple and the wise. 


(ii) The Redaction 

Merkel regards the parable of The Two Sons as a Talmudic parable concerned 
with the traditional subject of ‘doing God's will’.!9° His argument depends 
on two lists: one list of Matthean characteristics which is extensive, and 
another list of traditional material which is extremely short. In fact the 
length of the lists should be reversed. The following is the list of traditional 
material: тї tyiv 8oket,!?6 mpoceA00 v,1?7 ef mev,1?8 Undyw and 
imperative,!99 dmokpiQelg eimev,200 d repyéo60ai,29! waoattws,?? 


193 There is a tendency in commentaries to concentrate on the one group or 
on ‚ne other, rather than to recognize the contrast between them. 
4 Telford, Barren Temple, 79. 
195 Merkel, Ungleichen Söhnen, 254ff. 
196 5.273 n.332 (i). 
197 5.294 n.48. 
198 p.473 n.218. 
199 p.19 n.19. 
200 5.335 n.214 (1). 
201 p.292 n.46 on &£epxonau, p.295 n.48 on атёрхона!. 
Amepxopar Schenk, Sprache, 254; Gundry, Matthew, 641; Neirynck, Vocabulary, 
216; Gaston's statistics in Horae Synopticae are unreliable here. Only two of the 
35x Mt can be questioned textually and even these are virtually certain readings. 
Of the Mt 10x Diff Mk: 4x €€€pxopar. 
6x». 
Of the Mk 9x Diff Mt: 2x dkoAoudew. 
2x dvaxwpew. 
2x avaßatvo. 
1x кабаріќо. 
1x eioépxouat. 
Ix topeboyat. 
Of the Lk 3x Diff Mt 1х Topevouat. 
Ix €€€pyoua. 
1x >*Mt. See Jeremias, Sprache, 181. 
There are four interesting features of this Verb: (a) There is an interchange of 
related Verbs across the Gospels; (b) There is a considerable list of omissions by 
Matthew of Marcan uses of the Verb, and of the Participles of the Verb, whereas 
Matthew uses the Verb with great regularity in the parables: 13:25,28,46; 18:30; 
20:5; 21:29,30; 22:5,22; 25:10,18,25,46 (all Participles), and elsewhere 6x 
Diff Mk; 3x Par Mk; 1x No Par (all Participles). (c) A few of the omissions by 
Matthew of Marcan uses share the participial form with Luke: Neirynck, Minor 
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uerauéAopgat,?95 Aéyovciv avTG,2% арти A€yw buiv,205 dòs 
SikaLootvns,2% moveóew + Dative,20” Bactrkela Tod 0€00,208 mpodyetv 
cis, ёш) к0ріє,210 où 9,21 dutehov.2!2 In addition there are several 


Agreements, 256. (d) The Participle of this Verb is typical of narrative fable 
style: see Cor Fab Aesop, 145 IL9. 

202 p.380 n.143 and n.144. 

203 Neranekopau 

Schenk, Sprache, 361; Gundry, Matthew, 646. 

The Verb (Mt 3x No Par) appears only at 21:30; 21:32 and 27:3, and elsewhere 
in the New Testament only at 2 Cor 7:8 (= regret) and Heb 7:21 (Ps 110:4 = go 
back on his word). In the LXX it is found at Ex 13:17 (= change mind); 1 Sam 
15:35 (= repent); Ps 105(106):45 (= relent). In Matthew 27:3 the Verb expressed 
Judas's remorse (Senior, Passion, 375f) rather than repentance (see Michel, 
TDNT, 4.626-629) although the latter sense is possible (see Test Jud 23:5). The 
most appropriate senses in the other Matthean contexts are 'change one's mind' 
or ‘regret one’s action’. Matthew's use of peTa-compounds does not add decisive 
weight to the suggestion that they are redactional; if anything it slightly 
increases the likelihood that they might be traditional. 


ueraflatvo Mt 1x No Par; 3x Diff Mk; 1x Diff Lk; Lk 1x No Par. 

peraípo Mt 2x Diff Mk. 

peTapopddopar Mt 1x Par Mk; Mk 1x Par Mt. 

peravoéo Mt 5x: 1x No Par; 1x Par Mk; 2x Par Lk; 1x Diff 
Mk. 


Mk 2x: 1x Par Mt; Ix >. 
Lk %: 5x No Par; 2x Par Mt; 2x Diff Mt. 
neradldunı and uerakaAéopat do not appear in Matthew. 

204 p.314 n.118 (6). 

205 p.233 n.206. 

206 Przybylski, Righteousness, 94-98. The premise of his argument is that 
Mt 21:32 corresponds to BovAriv тоў Өєой in Lk 7:30, and refers to the divine 
will, perhaps signifying ‘bringing the message of God's will’. However, BovAn is 
a favourite word of Luke (Jeremias, Sprache, 165), which means that even if the 
two passages are parallel, the Matthean tradition of 8:katooUvr meaning ‘God’s 
will might be pre-Matthean (see Robinson, Baptism of John, 185). Once the 
parallel with Lk 7:30 is no longer thought to be definitive, the pre-Matthean 
tradition can be traced in its own context, and SKatoo¥vn as *God's will’ heard in 
its distinctiveness. If, as seems likely, that pre-Matthean context had links with 
the John the Baptist tradition, God's will may be understood as social action in 
the light of the coming judgment. Matthew's own use of 6.katocóvn, although 
related to that, has already been seen to have many different facets (see Klein, 


Frómmigkeit). 
207 mıoreuw + Dative Schenk, Sprache, 406; Gundry, Matthew, 747. 
Mt 4x: 3x No Par; 1x Par Mk 
Mk 3x: Ix Par Mt; 2x Text? 
Lk Ix: 1x Par Mk (contrast with Acts 6x) 


208 5.389 n.182. 

mpodyeıv Schenk, Sprache, 406; Gundry, Matthew, 747. 
Mt 6x: 2x No Par; 4x Par Mk 

Mk 5x: 4x Par Mt; 1x > 
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constructions which are traditional, e.g. the position of the numeral in 
21:2813 and йуӨротос (rıs).2!* There are several words of very uncertain 
origin, of which tote pov2!5 is one, but, as noted above, this also occurs in 
21:37. 

If the traditional character of the parable is accepted, the parable's textual 
history becomes particularly important. This divides itself into four groups 


Lk ix: 1x Diff Mk 

With eis 

Mt 4x: 1x No Par; 3x Par Mk 

Mk 3x: 3x Par Mt 

210 This is probably a classicism. M’Neile’s comment (Matthew, 306) is 
misleading in that it fails to make clear that the phrase ¿yò кїрє appears 
nowhere in the LXX as a response to a request or order. kúpte does appear as part 
of a deferential reply, and éyo as part of an expression of attention (Acts 9:10), 
but never of deferential obedience to a prior command. The parallel required is 
Sophocles, Trachiniae, 1247-1248. 

№ The fact that all uses of ӨХ + 00/117) in Josephus are followed by or imply 
Infinitives clarifies the use here in 21:29 and in Mt 18:4. Note the uses in the 
Synoptics followed by an Infinitive: 22:3 No Par or Diff Lk; 23:37 Par Lk; 27:24 
Diff Mk; Lk 13:34 Par Mt. 

212 p.375 n.114. 

213 The numeral 860 appears just before its Noun in the following MSS: B 
142, 299, 544, 692, 1012, 1402, 1424, 1588, 1606, it vg Hil Aug. It appears 
earlier in 1555 at 4:21, and in second position, after the Noun, in W at 26:2. 
Otherwise the textual evidence is unanimous in placing the numeral before the 
Noun in every one of the Matthean examples of $00, except 21:28. The B and 
minuscule reading can be explained by knowledge of the consistently maintained 
Matthean order or by the similar Lucan parable opening. If the numeral is read 
after the Noun, as seems best, despite the evidence from Luke that in various 
synoptic relationships both positions for the numeral can be used, then a source 
for Matthew's opening of the parable (pace Merkel) is probably to be posited. 

214 If tug is read, there may well be a case for arguing that Matthew is 
dependent on a source. 

ulds 

Mt NoPar 24x: 1:1,20,21,23,25; 2:15; 5:9; 9:27; 10:23; 12:23; 
12:32; 13:37,38; 13:41; 17:25,26; 21:9,15; 23:15,31; 25:31; 27:9; 27:43; 
28:19; 

Par Mk 29x: 3:17; 8:29; 9:6,15; 12:8: 13:55; 16:27; 17:5; 
17:9,12,15,22; 20:18; 20:20,28,30,31; 21:37,37; 22:42,45; 24:30.36; 
26:24,24,45,63,64; 27:54; 


ParLk 16x: 4:3,6; 5:45; 7:9; 8:20; 11:19,27,27,27; 
12:27,32,40; 24:27,37,39,44. 

Diff Mk 11x: 14:33; 16:13; 16:16; 16:28; 20:21; 21:5; 21:38: 
26:2,37; 27:40; 27:56. 

DiffLk 6x: 8:12; 10:37; 19:28; 22:2; 23:35; 24:39. 

No Par or Diff Mk 15:22; 17:12; 

No Par or Diff Lk 24:30. 


215 5.457. 
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of texts each represented by a major uncial: 1. B; 2. N; 3. D; 4. 8.216 The 
third group, the Western text, has never been satisfactorily explained and 
several attempts have been made to reconstruct the original parable from 
it.217 Michaelis reconstructs from the third group a parable of The Regretful 
Ѕоп,218 arguing that previous attempts to understand the third group had not 
noted the lack of correspondence between the parable in 21:28-30 and the 
Interpretation in 21:31-32. The parable is about doing and saying, whereas 
the Interpretation contrasts the unbelief of Jewish leaders (as in 21:23-27; 
ойк EmoTeloate in v25 and v32: why did you not believe John?) with the 
belief of publicans and harlots. 

Michaelis also noted the ambiguity of three words in the text: 
neraneionau ‘regret’ or ‘repent’; ‘go’ or ‘go off (see 22:4); Vorepov ‘later’ 
or ‘too late’, and the reading of the Latin minuscules c and e: “vos autem 
videntes paenitentiam habuistis postea, quod non credidistis ei." Behind this 


216 The variations of the parable are, in outline: 
1. B Ist Son I Lord and went not; 
2nd Son I do not want— 
later changed his mind(?) 
went off/left. 
Who? THE LAST (4,The second) see Co? г? Aeth?codd 346? 238. 


0стєроѕ 273. éoxatos 
2. 151 Son Ido not want— 
later changed his mind(?) 
went off. 
2nd Son I Lord and went not. 
Who? THE FIRST 
Syr? Same as 2. but THE LAST. 
Sy" Same as 3. but THE FIRST. 
3. D Ist Son I do not want— 


but later changed his mind(?) 
and went into the vineyard. 
2nd Son Lord, I go 
and he did not go (away?). 
Who? THELAST Read by acdff?hl 


4. O 1st Son Igo fam 13 (excl. 346) 
and did not go off 543. Syrhier Cosa 
Arm Geo 
2nd Son I do not wish— 
but later changed his mind(?) 
and went (off?) 


Who? THELAST 700. Arm fam 13; Geo^ The first. 

217 See Schmid, Zwei Sdhnen, 68-84, who assumes three major groupings 
only. He prefers 1, and explains 2 as a corrected version of the impossible text 3, 
text 3 being the result of a failure to understand the relationship of the parable to 
the Matthean context. 

?18 Michaels, The Regretful Son, 15-26; Richards, Two Sons, 5-14. 
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text, and the other variants, Michaelis conjectures an original Greek text: 
[008є| peTepedAnOnte totepov Tod MLOTEVOAL abTÓ, meaning: (i) you 
repented later so as to believe him, or (ii) you regretted too late to believe 
him. The original parable, reflected in the Western text, would read: 


What do you think of this? A certain man had two sons. Coming to the first he 
said, ‘My boy, go today and work in the vineyard’. But he answered and said, 
‘I will not’. Later he went away regretful. Coming to the second the father said 
the same thing. He answered and said, 'Aye, sir' and did not go away. Which 
of the two sons did the will of the father? They said ‘The latter’. Jesus said to 
them, ‘Truly I say to you that the publicans and harlots are entering the 
Kingdom instead of you. For John came to you in the way of righteousness 
and you did not believe him. And you, when you saw it, regretted too late 
because you did not believe him'. 


Michaelis's method is useful, but is weakened by the fact that no extant MS 
reads his text of the parable. A better method is one which the present study 
of The Tenants has made possible, that of monitoring the pre-Matthean 
stage of the parable of The Two Sons. There are three pieces of evidence for 
monitoring that stage: 1) there is the evidence of a pre-Matthean form of The 
Tenants, 2) there is the interpretation of The Two Sons in 21:31c-32; and 3) 
there is the MS evidence. The pre-Matthean form of The Tenants contrasts, 
on the one hand, those who had expected the Kingdom but were rejected, 
with, on the other hand, those who had not expected the Kingdom but in fact 
received it, because they were righteous (21:43), a contrast presented in the 
context of a sequence of messengers, including John the Baptist, and Jesus 
Christ. The interpretation of The Two Sons has the same contrast and 
context: “You, when you saw the reaction of sinners to John did not change 
your minds about him, when the last warning was given.' The distinctive 
note here is that the second opportunity for repentance was given, and this 
also was refused. 

The question is therefore whether the MS evidence provides any indication 
of a form of the parable which would correspond to this meeting-point of the 
two other sources. It is important that the Western text uses the 
TpüTos/éoxaTros terminology, and concludes that the one who was 
€oxatos was to be preferred. A form of the parable which explains the 
development of the Western text would be one which highlights that feature. 
The following parable would do this and would also correspond to the other 
evidence of a pre-Matthean form: 


A man had two sons. He went to the first and said: ‘Go and work in the 
vineyard.’ He answered ‘No’ and went off. Later he repented. He came to the 
second and said the same. He replied, “Yes lord’, and did not go off. Which of 
the two did the father’s will. They said, ‘The last’. 
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The point of the parable in that form is that immediate obedience is better 
than a later change of heart, and it corresponds to both the other pieces of 
evidence, and especially with the interpretation of The Two Sons, since it 
gives particular point to 21:32c. 

What happened to this form of parable? Why was it altered? The alteration 
is partly explained by noting the reference above to the righteous obtaining 
the Kingdom. 21:43 makes clear that the Kingdom will belong to those who 
produce the fruit of the Kingdom, whereas 21:32 makes no such demand on 
the publicans and harlots. This of course assumes that the text form of the 
parable as we have it in the current editions of Matthew is correct. It also 
carries with it the implication that the pre-Matthean form of the parable was 
well enough known for the earlier version to confuse the scribes as they 
were copying Matthew. It was probably an oral tradition which continued 
alongside the redaction of the Gospel and alongside the scribal copying of 
the Gospel. That is a hypothesis which provides a more adequate explanation 
of the complicated mass of evidence than Michaelis's suggestion can. 

The value placed in Oriental circles on immediate obedience is noted by 
Derrett in his treatment of this parable,?!? quoting Ecclus 19:21. Derrett 
understands the parable as involving a younger brother who, although an 
instinctive rebel, with equally typical compliance eventually humiliates his 
older brother. Using this interpretation Derrett explains the alterations given 
in the textual tradition with regard to the order of the sons. Originally the 
elder brother stood for the chief priests, humiliated by the publicans and 
harlots. A scribe, argues Derrett, failed to see the importance of the 
relationships involved, and simply equated the outcasts with the elder brother 
who answered *No' but thereafter changed his mind. There are however two 
difficulties with Derrett’s solution. First, the Western text cannot be treated 
as it stands as a parable about instant obedience; and second, the terminology 
regarding the two brothers shows from its variety that the ancient scribes did 
not see that the two brothers were necessarily an elder brother and a younger 
brother.220 


219 Derrett, Two Sons, 109-116. 
220 A survey of mpatos in the Synoptics supports this judgment: 


Mt 10:2 Diff Mk Of Simon Peter as first of the apostles. 
Mk and Lk have no rpóTos. 
12:45 Par Lk Opposite to &oxaros (Lk 11:26). Of 
the state of person visited by 7 devils. 
17:27 | No Par tov Avaßavra TpATOV Lxy8vv dpov. 
The first fish to come up. 
19:30 Par Mk Opposite €oxatos; first/last: last/first 


(Mk 10:31; Lk 13:30). 
20:8 No Par ато тди EOXATWV EWS TOV прото), 
ie. all. 
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(iii) The Tradition 

The relationship of the parable to Lk 7:29ff has been much discussed.??! 
There is sufficient evidence of traditional material behind these verses for a 
Q-type topos to be posited, contrasting sinners and scribes in their attitudes 
to John the Baptist. A direct literary dependence of Mt 21:28-32 on the 


20:10 No Par ol прото: i.e. the earliest in to work. 

20:16 No Par =19:30. 

20:27 Par Mk Opposite to 800Xos (Mk 10:44). 

21:28 | No Par 

21:31? 

21:36 Diff Mk dAdous SovAous TrEtovas THY протоу, 
ie. former. 

22:25 Par Mk The first of 7 brothers implies the 


eldest, but is in a numerical sequence 
(Mk 12:20; Lk 20:29). 


22:38 Par Mk The first and great commandment 
(Mk 12:28f). 
26:17 Par Mk The first day of unleavened bread 
(Mk 14:12; Matthew omits nuepa). 
27:64 No Par EOXATN mÀAávn xe(pov TÄS TPWTNS. 
Mk 6:21 >* = semi-technical name for Galilean 
leading figures. 
9:35 > Opposite to €oxatos and 8tákovos. 
10:31 Par Mt 
10:44 Par Mt 
12:20 Par Mt 
12:28 ParMt 
12:29 > 
14:12 Par Mt 
16:9 Text? 
Lk 2:2 No Par arr аттоурафт wpodrn. 
11:26 Par Mt (Mt 12:45); 
13:30 Par Mk (Mk 10:31 and Mt 19:30); 
14:18 Diff Mt 6 TPWTOS eelnev аўтф. Of the guests 
invited to the Great Feast. Followed by Erepos. 
15:22 No Par Parable of The Prodigal: the finest robe. 
16:5 No Par Parable of The Unjust Steward. Of sequence. 
19:16 Diff Mt Parable of The Talents. Of sequence. 
19:47 Diff Mk ol TPWTOL TOD AaoQ. 
20:29 Par Mk 


The use of numerals is interesting, particularly where Luke uses прото. Diff Mt 
2x. For this in the fables, see Aesop 300.11,15 (with &repos), Fab Synt. 55:3 
and Babrius, 18:4, using the classical прбтєрос. 

Thus the only evidence for poros as elder is the implication behind Mt 22:25 
and its parallels. Since, in the other parables and fables, age is not necessarily 
implied, it is unsatisfactory to require this meaning for the Matthean form of The 
Two Sons. 

221 Jeremias, Parables, 80. 
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tradition in Lk 7:29ff is not likely,222 but the development of an oral 
tradition incorporating such a topos is likely. 

The contrast in Mt 21:32 recalls Romans 11:30-31: the contrast is 
between sinners who initially refused to be obedient but thereafter underwent 
a change of heart, and those who were rejected but thereafter were given a 
second chance of repentance (Mt 21:32). Whereas Mt 21:32c had 
considerable point in the pre-Matthean tradition, it is not so appropriate in 
the Matthean text. Presumably a viewpoint such as Rom 11:30-31 could 
have encouraged its retention. This would be particularly likely if the Jews 
found in Matthew's Gospel are representatives of those who could repent but 
do not, and need to be warned to do so. In that case, 21:32c was retained by 
Matthew not only on the principle of conserving tradition, but also because 
of an interest in the possibility of repentance for all. That Judas repented but 
killed himself (Mt 27:3) forms part of Matthew's insistent warning that the 
opportunity for repentance must be seized immediately. 

The theme of 'requests to work a vineyard' is well attested in rabbinic 
tradition, and the plots offered there differ from the Matthean version. 
Exodus Rabba 27:9 (Yithro) concentrates on the responsibilities attending a 
commitment to work: 


He called the fifth and asked him: “Will you take over this field?’ He replied: 
‘Yes.’ ‘On the condition that you will till it?’ The reply was again ‘Yes’. 
But as soon as he took possession of it, he let it lie fallow. With whom was 
the king angry? With those who declared: “We cannot undertake it’, or with 
him who did undertake it, but no sooner undertook it than left it lying 
fallow? Surely with him who undertook it. 


The interpretation of this parable in its rabbinic context concerns Israel's 
commitment. It is followed by the parable of Two Pieces of Cut Glass, and 
by the two commitments in Ex 24:7: ‘All that the Lord hath spoken we will 
do and obey.’ 

A recent conjecture by Scott??? uses this rabbinic material to suggest how 
the parable of The Two Sons might have been used by Jesus of Nazareth. 
The issue in the rabbinic parables is the embarrassment of the king's 
honour. He has lost face because of them all, but most particularly because 
of the one who let the land lie fallow. Within the peasant world of Jesus, 
shame and honour were the primary issues. The child who says ‘No!’ but 
goes and the child who says ‘Yes!’ and does not go both bring shame and 
honour to their parent. The hearers can choose between them, but there is no 


222 Weder, Gleichnisse, 231 n.106; for the parallels between Matthew and 
Luke in the context of Lk 7:29, see Lambrecht, Treasure, 96. 
223 Scott, Parable, 79ff. 
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obvious logic for the decision. The Western text of the story made one 
choice: did it represent how Jesus concluded the story? Matthew’s tradition, 
with its emphasis on actual obedience, took the other. The ambiguity of the 
story lingered on in the tradition, and it was this ambiguity which confused 
the copyists as they worked with the texts of Matthew. 

These comparisons with rabbinic parallels underline how simplistic the 
judgment is that the parable of The Two Sons might have been created by 
Matthew as a Talmudic parable to fit this point??^ in his Gospel. 


(iv-v) The History of the Parables and the History of Redaction 

There is little doubt that this parable, as it stands in Matthew, is in the form 
of a classic rabbinic moral рагаЫе.225 Originally it was probably akin to 
the Wisdom aphorisms used to stimulate personal reaction and 
responsibility. The level of narration and the level of interpretation are the 
same; both concern obedience and morality. But within the Matthean 
redactional context the parable operates differently. It has become a warning. 
It is parallel with Mt 7:24-27 and Mt 13:3-9, and warns the hearer to accept 
the heavenly authority of the Son. It is blindness and folly to reject it. 


F. The Feast Mt 22:1-14/Lk 14:16-24 


(i) The Context 
The conclusion of the Marcan parable of The Tenants (Mk 12:12c) is delayed 
in Matthew until after The Tribute pericope (Mt 22:15-22).??° That has the 


224 Goulder, Midrash, 56. 

225 Flusser, Gleichnisse, 149ff. 

226 The significance of this delay in Matthew’s introduction of Mk 12:12c is 
that it detaches the Tribute pericope from the other groups of Controversies and 
links the Tribute pericope with the Authority pericope (Mt 21:23-27) and with 
the three parables (21:28-32,33-46 and 22:1-14). This detaching of the Tribute 
pericope from the Controversies and the attaching of it to the group of parables 
deserves comment in two ways: first, the grouping of the parables in itself 
requires an explanation: perhaps it was a pre-Matthean collection; second, the 
Authority pericope concerns the parallel betwen the authority of Jesus and that of 
John the Baptist. In Mt 21:28f this is focussed in the requirement to fulfil the 
divine will. The Authority pericope concerns the authority of Jesus as the Son of 
God, and the Tribute pericope is so phrased as to make it a reflection of the 
Temptation of the Son of God in Mt 3:7-10. Thus the material brought together 
in 21:23-22:22 presents the authority of the Son of God, both as it is exhibited 
in the fuller obedience to God which he exemplifies, and as he helps others to 
fulfil it. The Tribute pericope relates to this specifically in that it makes clear 
that obedience belongs to God, and only to Caesar in so far as this expresses 
obedience to God. The Son’s ‘way of righteousness’, like John the Baptist’s, is 
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effect of giving the material a fresh focus: the fulfilment of the divine will 
revealed in his Son. The Marcan motif of Jesus as a prophet is inserted at 
the conclusion of The Tenants so that it comes between the parable of The 
Tenants and that of The Feast (Mt 21:46),227 providing a further stress on 
the Son's authority. This relates the group of parables to the same motifs of 
obedience and authority. The Matthean parable of The Feast (22:1) provides 
evidence that there was a grouping of several parables at a pre-Matthean 
stage: every item in the verse,??® including its curious word order, points to 
tradition rather than to Matthean editorial activity. A grouping of parables 
has been placed in this same focus. 


(ii) The Redaction 

The Lucan and Matthean parables of The Feast (Mt 22:1ff./Lk 14:16ff) each 
resemble Lk 14:7-14, but in different ways. The two parables in Lk 14:7-14 
and 14:15-42 are about a feast for the poor, crippled, lame and blind; 
Matthew’s parable is not. Lk 14:7-14 and Mt 22:1-14 share distinctive 
vocabulary not found in Lk 14:15-24, notably the words yayıcı and äpıoTov. 
A third word is common to all three parables: kexAnwévot, and is found 
there only in the Synoptic Gospels (see however Rev 19:19). These 
relationships point to traditional material rather than to literary2? or source 
connections .2?9 


about doing God's will in the world, which, for all the world's agents and powers 
of evil, cannot imprison God's servants in fear. The realization of the divine will 
is possible in the world through the powers of the Kingdom. 

?7 The concern of John the Baptist and Jesus with the fulfilment of the 
divine will is given the particular focus of ‘prophecy’ (Mt 21:26,46; see Mk 
12:12c). On this, see Hill, Prophecy, 45; L'Epplattenier, Matthieu 21/10-24/2. 

228 (i) See p.381 on тали. (ii) The position of aùToîs is unusual. The only 
parallel to this word order is in Mt 13:13 Diff Mk, but here the context seems to 
require that abTtois alone goes with Хуу. Nowhere else in the synoptic tradition 
is this formula punctuated by тали, and nowhere else does a modifying phrase 
appear in the formula between єтє and alrois. A similar phrase does appear in 
13:34 (Diff Mk as far as word order is concerned) between the Verb of Speech and 
the Dative; but it is without Aéyyov. (iii) The Plural tapaBoAats is elsewhere in 
Matthew explicable in terms of context (13:3.10,13,34,35,53; 21:45) but here 
it lacks an obvious explanation, as does the formula. To what is 22:1 the reply? 
(iv) The difficulties listed in (i-iii) were clearly problems for the scribal 
copyists. Textual variants appear throughout the formula. These could be 
evidence of an earlier grouping of parables, perhaps with 20:1-18 as the fourth of 
a series, ending the group with a vineyard parable, or with Mt 20:1-18 as part of 
triplet. 

?9 (i) In Luke one Feast parable is followed by another, with close links 
between them (14:13; 14:21). The former is prefaced by the close scrutiny of the 
Pharisees (14:1-5) and followed by a section on discipleship (14:25-27), 
illustrated by two parables. All this material is without parallel in Matthew, 
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The Lucan and Matthean parables of The Feast?! have a common outline 
and this, with the cluster of agreements in Mt 22:3-5/Lk 14:17-18 (see also 
22:8-9/Lk 14:21), may well be best explained by the Q hypothesis, 
although opinion is divided on this point??? The Gospel of Thomas 
parable of The Feast??? shares features of this common outline (e.g. the 
reference to excuses) but is probably independent of both Matthew and 
Luke.?3* Despite the common outline shared by these three versions the 
differences between them, in construction, vocabulary, interests and purpose, 
are very great. 

Nine questions emerge from an analysis of the Matthean parable: 

1) Mt 22:3 refers to the king, preparing a wedding for his son. Matthean 
material is particularly evident here. Did Matthew create it? 

2) The number of messengers and occasions on which they were sent differ 
in Matthew from Luke. How are the versions related? 

3) Mt 22:6-7 includes apparently inexplicable violence. Why? 

4) Mt 22:8 refers to the original guests as unworthy. Is this connected with 
the motif in 21:43? 

5) Is there a connection between Mt 22:10 and Mt 13:48f? 

6) What is the significance of the ‘wedding garment’? 

7) What is the connection between Mt 8:12 and Mt 22:13? 

8) Is there a difference between the бойло of 22:4,8 and 10 and the 8.ákovot 
of 22:13? 

9) Is Mt 22:14 relevant to this particular context? 


except for Lk 14:25-27 Par Mt 10:37-38 and Lk 14:7-14 Par Mt 20:28 in the 
Western text. (ii) The distinctiveness of the Lucan section is illustrated by the 
Verb tapatnpéw used of the Pharisees, and only elsewhere in the Gospels at Lk 
6:7, 14:1, 20:20, and Mk 3:2. The links between Lk 14:7-14 and Lk 14:15-24 
are not on the whole shared with Mt 22:1-10, except for three words: kekAnnevor, 
yápor and dp.otov, the second and third of which are shared by Lk 14:8,12 with 
Mt 22:3-4: (a) kexAnpévot In Mt only at 22:3,4,8; in Lk only at 14:7,8,17,24. 
(b) yápor Mt only in 22:2,3,4,9 in the Plural; 22:8,102,11,12 in the Singular; 
25:10 (see Lk 12:36) in the Plural; Lk only in 12:36 (see Mt 25:10); 14:8 No Par 
or Diff Mt (20:28 Western text). Elsewhere in the NT: 6x Singular. (c) dpiotov 
Mt 22:4; Lk 11:38 No Par or Diff Mk; 14:12 (with 8et vov); see Jeremias, 
Sprache, 206. (iii) The two parables in Luke 14:7-14 and 14:15-24 are concerned 
with a Feast for the poor, the crippled, the lame and the blind; one was offered in 
generosity, the other because those invited refused to come. Sanders, Banquet, 
259ff. The Matthean Feast concerns particularly those unworthy to share in the 
feast, who are therefore punished. 

230 Hahn, Einladung, 74. 

231 Harnack, Sayings of Jesus, 119. 

232 Linnemann, Mt 22,1-14, 247, 253, speaks of Erzählungsvarianten; see 
Dormeyer, Lukas 14, 15-24, 206ff. 

233 Palmer, Married, 241f n.234. 

234 Hahn, Einladung, 60ff. 
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Each of these questions will be dealt with separately. 


1) Did Matthew create Mt 22:3? 
боті introduces a synoptic parable only at 7:24,26 (Diff Lk), 13:52 (No 
Par), 21:33 (Diff Mk), 22:2 (Diff Lk) and 25:1 (No Par) (6x in all). брот 
appears as first word in 13:24, 18:23 and 22:225? ôporóðq fj Baoıkela TOV 
ovpavav йуӨрото appears in synoptic parables only at Mt 18:23ff, 22:2ff 
and 25:34ff, and Lk 14:31f. yduou has a place in late Wisdom literature,?>° 
and тё vid арто? is the only reference to the bridegroom in the parable, an 
inessential reference apparently (see 25:10). 
An evaluation of these features of Mt 22:3 must take account of two factors: 
the detail associated with each usage and the distinctiveness of the Matthean 
overall usage. 
(1) In the case oföorıs, the proximity of 21:33 and 22:2 has to be noted; the 
two adjacent parables begin similarly. The likelihood of a pre-Matthean 
tradition behind 25:1 aitıves AaBotoat should be given due weight. On the 
other hand, in 7:24,26 the detailed attempts to provide a pre-Matthean 
explanation of óc Tis were not successful. In any case, all six uses cannot 
simply be explained by the use of tradition.?*" 
(ii) Орогот belongs in 13:24 to a triplet of parables with similar 
introductions,2?? using the Aorist as against the Future in 7:24, 26 and 
25:1 (and as against the Present in Mt 13:31 and 13:33).239 The Passive 
form is found nowhere else in the Synoptic Gospels. 
(iii) BacuAeós has been seen in 25:31,34 and 40 to be part of tradition.?^? 
Over the whole of Matthew the interest in Baoıkeia is strong and the 
development of 22:3 has to be seen in the light of that emphasis. The 
rabbinic main theme of king,?*! and the appearance of what Lüthi calls ‘ein 
stumpfes Motiv’ (e.g. vids in 22:3),242 are a reminder that the 
distinctiveness of a parable has to be judged as much in the light of its 
general narrative tradition. 


235 See p.177 n.4. 

236 For the Noun in the Plural, see Wis 14:24,26; 13:17; also 1 Macc 
9:37,41. For the Noun in the Singular, see Gen 29:22; Tob 6:12. 

237 See p.175 n.3. 

238 p.316 n.124. 

239 The Future tenses in Lk 7:31; 13:18; 13:20 seem to be a literary technique 
to arouse interest. The Aorists may be gnomic (Black, Aramaic, 129) but it is 
better to describe them as Present Stative (Fanning, Verbal Aspect, 268, 280). 

240 See pp. 236-238. 

241 Flusser, Gleichnisse, 36ff. 

242 Lüthi, Pfund, 6. 
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2) The number of messengers and the occasions on which they were sent 
differ in Matthew and Luke. How are the versions related? 
In Matthew and Luke an initial invitation is rejected, and a subsequent 
invitation is successful.?? In Matthew numerous servants are used, in Luke 
only one. The initial invitation is given in Matthew twice by different 
servants to the same invited guests.?** The subsequent invitation is given 
by Luke by the same servant to two complementary groups of guests.245 In 
Matthew the guests initially invited are divided into those who have 
alternative employment?^$ and those whom üßpıoav Kal ámékrewav 
(22:6) 2^! These two Verbs recall 21:35;2*8 the treatment of the slaves in 
both passages hints at the rejection of the prophets. This hint invites the 
question whether the development of the double initial invitation in 
Matthew 22:2-6 might belong to the same level of tradition as 21:35.249 
The development of the subsequent invitation in Luke?*° probably belongs 
to the stage at which the Feast parables in Lk 14:7-24 were joined. 
Although the two complementary groups in Lk 14:21 and 23 could be seen 
as part of a salvation-historical scheme,?! that is not essential for the sense 
of the Lucan parable.252 


3) Mt 22:6-7 includes apparently inexplicable violence. Why? 
The violence toward the servants has been explained as a re-hearing of the 
tradition in the context of violent treatment meted out to the prophets. The 
response of the king picks up the anger of ће Q рагаЫе,253 and develops 
that by means of a literary topos identified by Rengstorf.2°4 The parallel 
with The Tenants is close, especially in the early part of the topos (compare 
22:7 and 21:41). But the burning of the city raises different issues: in The 
Tenants the vineyard is kept intact (contrast Isa 5:5-6); in The Feast the city 
is burnt.?9 The reference could be specific, to the burning of Jerusalem,256 


243 Weder, Gleichnisse, 177 n.52. 

244 Michaelis, Kleid, 11. 

245 Glombitza, Abendmahl, 13. 

246 Ballard, Great Supper, 345f. 

247 Ballard, Great Supper, 349; Bertram, TDNT, 8.295ff. 

248 See p.379; Hahn, Einladung, 55f. 

249 Dillon, Parables, 10. 

250 Jeremias, Sprache, 241. 

251 Marshall, Luke, 585 

252 Sanders, Banquet, 266-267. 

253 See LXX of this Verb and kingship: e.g. Daniel Bel, 20. 

254 Rengstorf, Stadt, 106ff. 

255 Ballard, Great Supper, 349ff. 

256 Linnemann, Parables, 164 n.17, for the view that the reference to 
Jerusalem in vv6f is a major objection to the unity of the parable as an original 
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or general, to the repressive activities of kings. In terms of the final 
redaction, probably the latter is correct.??? Derrett interprets the royal wrath 
as а midrash on Zeph 1:1-16,258 the Targum of which shows God inspecting 
his troops before the banquet and scrutinizing those who are suspect, so that 
the honours are shared by the loyal. The Targumic reference may well be 
relevant to 22:7 but it can hardly have created the structure of 22:2ff, where 
the double invitation to the same group contains a balance of responses??? 
inappropriate to the midrash.?6° 

It is of course possible to see 22:6-7 not as a fragment of tradition or a 
topos, but as part of an interlocking double narrative: two narratives are 
recorded which interlock at the point of ‘rejection’: in the first case the 
rejection of the city, in the second the rejection of the one without a wedding 
garment.?6! Unfortunately the two plots аге not uniformly identifiable, so 
that whereas 22:6-7 creates an identifiable concluding context for the first 
narrative, the significance of the ending of the second narrative is far from 
clear, and the beginning of neither narrative is specific enough for the reader 
to grasp the distinctiveness of each. As a result the parable is naturally read 
as a single rather than a double plot. 


4) Mt 22:8 refers to the original guests as unworthy. Is this connected 
with the motif in 21:43? 
The Q version of the parable may be assumed to have included the 
‘replacement’ motif, if the structure of initial and subsequent invitation 
belongs to Q. 22:8 makes this emphatic, on the ground that the guests were 
not åo. The description oùk GELor (see 10:10 Par Lk and 10:11,13,13,38 
Diff Lk; also Lk 7:4 Diff Mt) could belong to the final redaction of Q or to 
an earlier stage in the development of Q. It may well be the Јайег.262 The 


totality; for further discussion of this, see Vögtle, Hochzeitsmahl, 204ff; Weder, 
Gleichnisse, 181 n.71. 

257 See Mt 20:25. 

258 Derrett, Great Supper, 126ff. 

?59 Ballard, Great Supper, 344. 

260 For the suggestion of Deuteronomic references in Luke, see Sanders, 
Banquet, 269 n.20. Sanders, Banquet, 270 n.35, Palmer, Married, 246, and Scott, 
Parable, 170, make the same criticism of Derrett, that he fails to deal with the 
Matthean and Lucan traditions within their 'history of tradition', preferring to 
create his own conflation of their traditions. For a possible reconstruction of an 
original parable implying, via a Deuteronomic allusion, the coming vengeance 
of ges, see Scott, Parable, 173. 

van Aarde, God-with-us, 240-247. 

262 àros Schenk, Sprache, 33, Gundry, Matthew, 541; Neirynck, 216. 

Mt 9x: 2x Par Lk; 4x Diff Lk; 3x No Par or Diff Lk 

Lk 8x: 6x No Par; 2x Par Mt 
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fresh emphasis on the rejected guests, coupled with the reason for their 
rejection, that they killed the righteous prophets, brings the verse into close 
proximity to the 21:43 tradition. However, d&ıos in the Q tradition is 
ambiguous; it means either ‘deserving’ or ‘of quality’, and that ambiguity is 
present in 22:8. It lacks the clarity of the judgment in 21:43, which requires 
that the newcomers should produce ‘fruit’. One guest in The Feast indeed 
lacked the essential quality (22:11) and was rejected. The interests of 22:8 
and 21:43 are therefore related in that they employ the replacement motif, 
but 21:43 is explicit on the issue of quality, whereas 22:8 is not. 


5) Is there a connection between Mt 22:10 and Mt 13:48f? 

The presence in the Matthean parable at 22:10 of tovnpots kai ауодоїйс 
recalls the parable of The Net. The common factors are: the gathering of 
good and bad; the end of this ingathering (marked by the Verb eminpw@n); 
and the subsequent separation of the good and the bad.?9? The first two 
elements are represented in the Lucan parable, although the vocabulary is 
different.?94 The third element is only found in Matthew, and only there in 
the ‘wedding garment’ section (vv11-14). 

The phrase movnpobs kai dyaðoús may have another association, 
complementary to the above. In 5:4526 it represents the totality of mankind 
under the providence of God, and the phrase in 22:10 therefore may indicate, 
as 25:31f also did, that the good news of the Kingdom concerns all. This 
may also be a stage in the development of the pre-Matthean replacement 
theme; to quote Vógtle: 


Und die Wendungen ‘welche ihr findet’ (22:9) und ‘all, die sie fanden, Böse 
und Gute’ (22,10) weisen auf die Unterschiedlosigkeit und Universalität der 
Berufung, die an die Stelle der Berufung Israels tritt.266 


See Trilling, Hochzeitsmahl, 258 n.16; Weiser, Knechtsgleichnisse, 62 n.20; 
Strecker, Gerechtigkeit, 192. For the relation of this Matthean text to the Lucan, 
the linking of vv5-7 with 9f by means of this word, and its absence from the 
parable's final scene in Matthew, see Hahn, Einladung, 57. The absence of the 
term from the remainder of the parable and its conclusion is important evidence 
for its traditional character in Mt 22:8. For its possible link with Esther 7:4 
LXX, see Goulder, Midrash, 417 and n.287. 

263 Hahn, Einladung. 77, is too hasty in associating this with redactional 
work on the basis of 5:45. In fact 5:45 is good evidence for its traditional 
character, as is the alternative distinction movnpós/8(kavos. So correctly, if 
indecisively, Weder, Gleichnisse, 182 n.72. 

264 Hahn, Einladung, 58f. 

265 The issue is once more of the relationship between 5:45, 13:36ff and 
25:31ff. See Vaccari, Festin de noces, 133-135; Strecker, Gerechtigkeit, 218; 
also ch.5 p.334 n.207. 

266 Vogtle, Hochzeitsmahl, 215; see also Meyer, Called, 95. 
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Within the parable the phrase in itself hints at the separation to follow, as is 
the case in 13:38f. To call them ‘good and bad’ is to build into the parable 
the warning characteristic of 13:48f and 13:36-43. Those who attend the 
feast should be warned of what is to follow. If for some among the hearers 
of the Matthean parable the warning carried Eucharistic association? and if 
the eschatological character of the corpus mixtum motif is emphasized, it is 
noteworthy that a distinctive feature in the Matthean Eucharistic Narrative is 
‘forgiveness of sins'.26 There is time for amendment of life. 


6) What is the significance of the ‘wedding garment’? 
The final section belongs to the main theme of a ‘royal banquet'.?9 Under 
no other circumstances would an inspection of guests be appropriate. The 
garment could be an apocalyptic reference to the heavenly garment which 
apocalyptic expectation looked for in the world to come, and which could be 
forfeited here and now. The issue here is not whether or not the theme and 
the symbol are apocalyptic, but whether or not in Matthew they are still 
operating as elements of an apocalyptic world-view for the author and for the 
author’s communities. It is of course important to distinguish the fact of 
unsuitability, as indicated by the loss of such a garment, from the cause of 
the unsuitability, as indicated by the behaviour or attitude which resulted in 
the loss.?”° But unless the apocalyptic world-view was a primary reference 
point for Matthew, the effect and the cause would have tended to fuse. The 
garment would not be symbolic of *repentance'??! or ‘justification’??? or 
‘good works’.?? The Matthean association of the ‘King’, ‘Kingdom’ and 
‘righteousness’ would make the latter particularly fitting, especially in view 
of the parallels between this parable and 21:43. 

The evidence for Matthean authorship of the link passage 22:11-12 is not 
strong?”* and there are signs of pre-Matthean material.?’5 This is true of the 


267 On the use of d&(ws/dvattws in relation to the Eucharist, see 
Conzelmann, 1 Corinthians, 202. This association is seldom considered despite 
the power of the basic imagery (see Jeremias, Weltvollender, 74f). The 
relationship of discipline to sacramental practice is hinted at in 1 Cor 11:27. 
Funk, Great Supper, 163-170, although he refers to sacramental matters, fails to 
do „justice to these aspects of early Christian practice. 

8 See the Matthean addition in Mt 26:27 Diff Mk. 

268 Derrett, Great Supper, 142f; Swaeles, Festin nuptial, 680-682. 

270 Sim, Dependence, 17. 

271 Michaelis, Kleid, 66-68. 

272 Schniewind, Matthäus, 221f. 

273 Trilling, Hochzeitsmahl, 259ff; see also Sim, Wedding Garment. 

274 Goulder quotes @vöupa as Matthean, and dvakeipat, бєўтє, ёкєї, ётаїрє 
Bedonaı and à6c as semi-Matthean (see also Catchpole, Q, 38): 

1) év8upa. Schenk, Sprache, 154; Gundry, Matthew, 643; Neirynck, 248. 

Mt 7x: 4x No Par; 1x Par Lk; 1x No Par or Diff Mk; 1x Diff Lk 
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Lk 1х: 1x Par Mt 

With éxo 1x No Раг; 1х Diff Mk. The movement from Noun to Verb or vice 
versa is illustrated by Mt 7:15 and Justin, Dialogue 35:3. See also Mk 6:9 Diff 
Mt. 
évStw Schenk, Sprache, 155; Gundry, Matthew, 647; Neirynck, 248. 


Mt 4x: 1x No Par; 1x Par Mk; 1x Par Lk; 1x Text? 
Mk 3x: 1х Par Mt; 1x Diff Mt; lx >*Mt 
Lk 4x: 2x No Par; 1x Diff Mk; 1x Par Mt 
2) dvdxetpat Schenk, Sprache, 55; Gundry, Matthew, 641; Neirynck, 213. 
Mt 5x: 1х Par Mk; 2x Diff Mk (karakeınar); 2x No Par or Diff Lk 
Mk 3x: 1х Par Mt; 1x Diff Mt (ovvavakeınar); Ix Text? 
Lk 2x: 2x No Par 
KATAKELHAL 
Mk 4x: 4x Diff Mt; (2x Diff BeBAnuévos; 1x dvakeınar) 
Lk 3x: 1x No Par; 2x Diff Mk 
cvvavákerpat 
Mt 2x: 2x Par Mk 
Mk 2x: 2x Par Mt 
Lk 3x: 3x No Par 


3) See p.256 n.269. 
4) exei Schenk, Sprache 269; Gundry, Matthew, 644; Neirynck, 255. 

Mt 28x: 12x No Par; 2x Par Mk; 4x Par Lk; 9x Diff Mk; 1x Diff Lk 

Mk 11x: 2x Par Mt; 2x Diff Mt; 2x >*Mt; 4x >; 1x Text? 

Lk 16x: 4x No Par; 4x Par Mk; 4x Par Mt; 2x Diff Mk; 2x Diff Mt 

Of the Mt 9x Diff Mk 3x ékei- ei ut; 

1x ту éket éornkóTov; 
1x ёкєїсє (= ánépxoyat). 
Six are clustered in 26:36-27:61. 

Of the Mt 28x 2x are Раг Mk; of Mk 11x, 8x are Diff Mt or >Mt. 
5) éraipe Mt 4x: 2x No Par; 1x No Par or Diff Mk; 1x Text? 

The significant factors are: 

(i) The ironic use of the Vocative appears 3x: in the parables 20:12 and 22:12, 
and the Judas narrative (Senior, Passion, 125). This is a further example of 
vocabulary links between chs. 20-25 and the Passion Narrative (see Brown, 
Death, 256, on the implied ironic reproach in all three uses, and the two Old 
Testament parallels in 2 Sam 15 as part of the Ahitophel Passion background, 
and in Sir 37:2 in a lament over treachery). 

(ii) Judged by the criteria of MS families, there is little doubt that erepos 
Should be read in Mt 11:16. This is an example of where strict editorial judgment 
might give the preference to eratpos. The argument of this book would suggest 
that it is unwise to overrule the text-critical canons. Even if eratpos were read in 
Mt 11:16, it would not be parallel to the ironic use of 20:13, 22:12 and 26:50. 
6) 6eáouat 

Schenk, Sprache, 393; Gundry, Matthew, 644; Neirynck, Vocabulary, 259. 

Mt 4x: 3x No Par; Ix Par Lk 

Mk 2x: 2x Text? (Mk 16:11,14) 

Lk 3x: 1х No Раг; 1x Par Mt; 1x Diff Mk (ei8ev) 

7) бє Schenk, Sprache, 465; Gundry, Matthew, 649; Neirynck, 333. 

Mt 18x: 2x No Par, 6x Par Mk; 2x Par Lk; 8x Diff Mk; ix Diff Lk 

Mk 10x: бх Par Mt; 1x Diff Mt (атой); Зх >*Mt 
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whole section 22:2-12,276 which shows no stylistic evidence of a break at 
22:10.277 The style of the whole parable is that of an epic parable, in three 
sections but without any balancing features between the sections.?’® The 
style is Greek, as (for example) is evident in the use of кратёш in 22:6.279 


7) What is the connection between 8:12 and 22:13? 
The replacement motif is found in Mt 12:41f/Lk 11:31f and Mt 8:11f/Lk 
13:28f. These two latter passages, Mt 8:12/Lk 13:28, also share the 
Іоріоп:280 kal ёкєї écrat 6 kAavOpós Kal 6 Bovypds TGV ó8Óóvrov. The 
context also implies the eschatological banquet: ávakA.0oovrat. This could 
point towards an early interpretation of the parable of The Feast, i.e. that it 
concerned the invitation to the eschatological banquet which some rejected 
and others accepted. The Q tradition took this to involve an unexpected 
interchange, the ‘replacement motif’ involving the sons of the Kingdom 


Lk 16x: 8x No Par; 2x Par Mk; 2x Par Mt; 2x Diff Mt; 1x Diff Mk; 
Ix Text? 

Of the Mt 8x Diff Mk, there are Зх pot @бє. 

The use with eioépxopat=hither is rare in the Gospels: see Mt 8:29 and 14:21; 
also with the Imperative, 14:8,18;17:7. But note also Mk 11:3 »*Mt and Mt 
17:17 Diff Mk Par Lk 9:41 (an 'accidental' agreement, according to Schenk; but 
does not the accident depend on a common pattern of linguistic expression?). 

A safe conclusion would be that in (3) without question, in (2), (6) and (7) in 
all probability, and perhaps in (1), (4), (5) and (7) Goulder's judgment is 
unreliable. 

275 Vogtle, Hochzeitsmahl, 204-215. 

276 Mt 22:3 illustrates this excellently. It overlaps with Lk 14:17: Schulz, Q, 
394 n.127. The elements distinctive to each Gospel are probably traditional: 
Merriman, Matthew xxii, 1-14, 61. 
er Schenk, Sprache, 276; Gundry, Matthew, 644; Neirynck, 257. 

Mt 7x: 1x No Par; 3x Par Mk; 1x Par Lk; 2x Diff Mk 

Mk 8х: 3x Par Mt; 2x >*; Зх > 

Lk 10x: 3x No Par; 1x Par Mk; 2x Diff Mk; 1x Par Mt; 2x Diff Mt; 

1x No Par or Diff Mk 

€rouios Schenk, Sprache, 264; Neirynck, 254. 

Mt 4x: 2x No Par; 2x Par Lk 

Mk 1х: Ix» 

Lk 3x: 1x No Par; 2x Par Mt 

277 The absence of a parallel to the Lucan conclusion (Lk 14:24), the 
vocabulary links of vv10 and 11, the incompleteness of the narrative in view of 
the judgment implied in tovnpovs тє кої dya8ous, and the parallel with The Net 
all require a continuity inclusive of vv10 and 11f. 

278 Op the term ‘epic’, see pp.422-424. 

279 The evidence on kpatew suggests that the use of an object common to 
Kpatéw and another Verb is found in all traditions of the Synoptic Gospels. 

280 See Rohde, Teaching, 246. 
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who are rejected and those who come from the east and the west who take 
their place at table. 

The appearance of Mt 8:12bc in its distinctively Matthean form, as part of 
the conclusion of the parable of The Feast, suggests that the ending may not 
be separable from 22:5-8 and 10,281 and that the introduction of the wedding 
garment is intended to give the replacement motif a more explicitly moral 
character. The wedding garment is not an optional extra in the parabolic 
narrative; it is an integral feature of that stage of the parable's history. 


8) Is there a difference between the бойло. of 22:4,8 and 10 and the 
&tdKovou of 22:13? 
The 8o0Xoı in Mt 22:6 can be recognized as parallel to the prophets; in 22:3 
there is probably no precise correspondence to be expected. 22:10 probably 
picks up the opportunity given to sinners to repent (see 21:32). The precise 
correspondences worked out for v10 have been largely unsuccessful.?8? The 
Suákovot in 22:13 are presumably so designated because they serve at table. 
But it is not at all clear how the designations should be understood. The 
differences of designation in The Feast correspond to the differences of 
designation in Mt 13:24-30, where the 800Xoı operate in the early stages of 
the parable and the depıorat at the end. 


9) Is Mt 22:14 relevant? 

The epigram appears here and in some MSS at the conclusion of the parable 
of The Workers. As a conclusion to 22:1-13 it refers to the many guests 
invited (xexAnpévor, KAnToL) and the few who satisfy the king's review 
(Луо! see 7:14) and are chosen (ёклєкто!). Mt 24:31/Mk 13:27 illustrates 
the apocalyptic role of ékAekroí. The Holy War context proposed by Derrett 
fits the epigram admirably, since the logion recalls the choice of the few by 
which divine victory was won.?8 The resonances of 22:14 would be heard 
even without the war topos in 22:7. Reading through from 22:7 to the end 
of the parable, the Holy War resonances are strong. 

In conclusion, the Matthean parable of The Feast is based on the Q 
‘replacement’ motif, associated with a sequence of messengers warning of 
the Last Judgment. In the parable the replacements are treated as morally 
suitable; the king summons them to his son's wedding and then reviews his 
guests. It is the final banquet and those unworthy are punished. The history 
of the parable is therefore parallel to the pre-Matthean stages of the parables 
of The Two Sons and The Tenants. It presents the same moral emphasis 
found in 21:43, and the same note of judgment (see the concluding parable 


281 See the inner connections noted by van Tilborg, Jewish Leaders, 62f. 
282 Weiser, Knechtsgleichnisse, 64ff. 
283 Derrett, Great Supper, 143f. 
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of each of the ch. 13 triplets). The Matthean redaction consists in shaping 
the unit to make it an authoritative judgment on the disobedient and the 
fruitless, and to celebrate the one who takes up into his Sonship the 
prophetic and davidic roles. 


(iii) The Redaction 
The parable goes back to a feast parable used by Jesus to promise the 
Kingdom to the poor, the excluded and the sinful, or to warn those who 
expect a share in the Kingdom, or to subvert the ancient system of 
honour.28^ The feast theme gathered to it, as it did at Qumran, the 
associations of a messianic banquet, including the admission terms and the 
excuse motif from Deut 20.285 This last feature dominated the later stages 
of the parable's history, as GThom 64 illustrates. 

Rabbinic parables also adapted the banquet theme, associating it with the 
king theme, and incorporating wedding-garment sub-motifs. 


It is like a king who invited his servants to the banquet and did not name 
the exact time. The wise among them came and sat at the door of the palace, 
saying ‘Does the king's palace lack for anything?’ But the fools went about 
their business, saying, “Was there ever a banquet without a set hour?’ All of 
a sudden the king summoned them to his presence. The wise ones appeared 
all dressed and cleaned up for the occasion, while the fools appeared in their 
dirt. The king rejoiced to see the wise ones and was angered at the appearance 
of the fools, and said: "Those who have dressed themselves for the banquet, 
let them sit and eat and drink, while the ones who are unprepared may stand 
by and look at them.’286 


Neusner treats the parable as a comment on Eccles 9:8: ‘Let your garments 
be always white’, interpreted by Yohanan ben Zakkai’s pupil Eliezer as 
commending ‘patience at all times, as if today were your last’, perhaps with 
Yohanan himself commending good deeds and study of the Law (Qoh R 9:8) 
in the light of the joy awaiting the faithful in heaven: 


Happy are you, and happy is she that bore you. Happy are my eyes that 
have seen this vision. Moreover, in my dreams you and I were reclining on 
Mount Sinai when a heavenly echo was sent to us saying, *Ascend thither! 
Ascend thither! Here are great banqueting chambers and fine dining couches 
prepared for you. You and your disciples, and your disciples' disciples are 
designated for the third level of heaven’. 


284 Marshall, Luke, 586. 
285 Sanders, Banquet, 262ff. 
286 bShab 153a; see Neusner, Yohanan, 239. 
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This parable sharpens our perception of some of the characteristics of the 
Matthean version. The Matthean parable lacks the ‘wise/foolish’ distinction; 
a solitary individual acts as representative of the fools. The Matthean Feast 
relates to its level of interpretation in the same way as the rabbinic parable 
does, although not in precisely the same way, because the ‘wise/foolish’ 
contrast is written into the structure of the rabbinic story. In both, the 
narrative is epic in style, with main themes and variable sub-motifs, both 
with symbolic and metaphorical features. In both, the level of interpretation 
is different from that of the narration, but the former level is hinted at 
throughout the story by means of the narration, its style and its rhetorical 
features. However, the rabbinic balanced form, concentrating attention on the 
*wise/foolish' distinction, as Mt 7:24-27 does, is designed to focus on the 
issue of ‘good deeds’ as the preparation for ‘the joy of heaven’, while the 
Matthean was dependent on an earlier Jesus tradition, and shows a 
progressive development toward incorporating ‘good deeds’ into the 
narrative. It is true that comparisons between synoptic and individual 
rabbinic parables are always dangerous. In the case of the parable of The 
Feast they have led to a number of false judgments2?? But in this example 
the comparison has served to make us more aware of the distinctive character 
of the Matthean narrative, of its uneven content yet uniform style. That is 
not to say that some rabbinic parables do not show exactly the same 
features. It is simply to point out the particular characteristics of 22:1-14. 

The imagery of the marriage feast has already been seen in its various 
transformations, from apocalyptic joy to that judgment for which the feast is 
an essential preparation. In Mt 22:1-14, as in Rev 19:9, there is no mention 
of the bride, only of the guests and the bridegroom, and Batey ascribes this 
in part to the sober state of preparation for the great day for which Matthew 
asks so urgently.?8? Chrysostom in Homily 49:1-3 has the same emphasis: 
*Since it is God's marriage feast that we are to attend, our clothes should be 
appropriate; but it is those who wear "garments of hair", leaving cities and 
homes for the life of holiness, who will be appropriately dressed for the 
day.’ 

The eucharistic imagery in Matthew concentrates on the merciful 
provision made by Christ (14:13-21; 15:32-39). By it his revelation is 
symbolized. The affirmation of the disciples’ place with him in his Father's 
Kingdom is given in the record of the Institution (see 26:29 Diff Mk and 
Diff Lk), and this, together with the reference to the forgiveness of sins 
(26:28),289 gives the celebration of the eucharistic meal an eschatological 
hope and joy which balances the sombre picture of 22:11-14. 


?87 Haenchen, Grossen Mahl, 151-155. 
288 Batey, Nuptial Imagery, 59ff. 
289 See n.266 above. 
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A ‘lectionary’ interpretation of The Feast sees the parable as a Christian 
version of the Esther story, fulfilling the feast of Purim, the feast following 
Zakor on the 14th Adar. But the readings for Purim were disputed among the 
second-century Tannaim, and the origin of the Feast, and of the Day of 
Nikanor, is too uncertain to provide a secure background for the рагаЫе 290 


(iv-v) The History of the Parables and the History of Redaction 

The history of the parable of The Feast shows how a basic form, expressing 
an early ‘replacement’ motif, was extended at key points and adapted to meet 
the moral concerns of a new context. It illustrates further the triple grouping 
of Marcan and Q-type material, and the use of the extended epic. One feature 
of this extended epic is that the figurative language within the parable moves 
with great speed from one key image to another, giving an uneven 
impression to the narrative. The parable relates to several different traditional 
areas, in some cases employing complementary aspects from them. The 
redactor did not seem to envisage the parable being used in isolation from 
the rest of the Gospel tradition. It is firmly embedded within the Matthean 
context. The parallel redaction in ch. 13 and in chs. 21-22, and the parallel 
stage of material used in both, raise important questions about the redactor's 
method. But the redactor's main concern is clear: the recurrent emphasis on 
the ‘replacement’ motif, on its unexpected elements, brings together The 
Feast and its context, narrowly and widely defined, so that the contrast is 
made between those who might expect a place in the Kingdom (the wise, the 
powerful, the overconfident, the leaders) and those who are to receive it (the 
children, the poor, the humble, the obedient). 


G. The Workers Mt 20:1-16 


(i) The Context 
This is the first of the three vineyard parables, sharing with the other two 
common vocabulary, doaitus, AtfjAdev and Umdye[te],?9! as well as the 


290 Goulder, Calendar, 291. Among the questionable assumptions made are: 
1) that because Purim was celebrated in the time of Matthew, Esther would 
automatically be the lectionary read: see Bloch, Jewish Holy Days, 88ff; and 
Megillah 19a. 

2) that references would be to the LXX text; 
3) that Matthew was using Esther in view of the late date of the canonization of 
Esther under Rabbi Gamaliel II and its purpose in publicizing a miracle. 
4) that all the key elements said to have been drawn from Esther necessarily came 
from there: see äpıoTov. 

1 On àcaíTos, see p.380 n.144; on dev, see p.295 n.48, and p.391 
n.201. 
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common imagery of the vineyard and common introductory features. Some 
of the latter are common to other Matthean parables apart from the three 
vineyard parables. There is also a major distinction between 20:1ff and the 
other vineyard parables: the use of BacuAe(a тди obpavav (20:1).22? The 
introduction, including BaciAe(a TOv ораду, is shared with The Feast 
22:2, along with the characteristically ironic use of ётатрє,293 [éE]fA0ev 
and the Aorist Infinitive of Purpose, as well as stock traditional 
formulations. 

Matthew is following Mark closely in this section.29* The so-called 
community discourse concerned little ones and humility,??5 the submission 
of the self to the divine will. Ch. 19 began with a halakhic version of Mk 
10:1-12 concerning divorce and bigamy, and further halakhah on marriage 
(19:10-12),296 and the unmarried in relation to the Kingdom of Heaven. The 
apothegm regarding children as constituents of the Kingdom (19:13-15) is 
retained as an echo of 18:1-4, and introduces Mt 19:16-30, a re-drafted 
version of The Rich Young Man. This deals with the difficulties for the 
wealthy in fulfilling the whole Law and entering the Kingdom??? (see the 
kápnAos saying 19:24).298 Its sequel is Peter's question regarding the 
rewards of following Jesus, answered by the Q saying, Mt 19:28. The reward 
of a heavenly throne is an inheritance (kxAnpovounoeı 19:29) to be received 
in the next life (Атта 19:29) as a reward for leaving home and property 
now (Mt 19:29/Mk 10:29). The chapter ends with the epigram mool 8é 
Eoovran TPATOL ёоҳато. kai ёсхато: прото. (Mt 19:30/Mk 10:31), 
which could mean a reversal of status, a levelling of status, either in general 
or specifically in relation to the expectation of rewards. 

After the parable of The Workers the context again follows Mark. It 
concerns the fate and victory of the Son of Man (Mt 20:17-19), and the 
sharing of this victory only by those who are prepared to share his fate and 
follow the Father's will (The Sons of Zebedee, Mt 20:20-28). This involves 
an attitude to greatness totally opposite to that practised by kings (Mt 
20:25; see the position of the child in 18:1-4). It calls for the attitude of the 
servant, exemplified in the compassion of Jesus (Mt 20:29-34). 


232 See Carter, Households, ch. 6. 
293 On étaipe, see p.407 n.274 (5), also Dietzfelbinger, Weinberg, 127; on 
étfiA0cv, see p.292 n.46. 
294 See p.211. 
295 See pp.156-157. 
Moloney, Celibacy. 
?97 Cope, Matthew, 111ff. 
298 Michel, TDNT, 3.592-594. 
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(ii) The Redaction 
Goulder?? gives the following list as Matthean and semi-Matthean phrases: 
ad ToSlbwpe 3 1006s 3091 ато... 5,202 dyabds/tovnpds 3% Aorist 


299 Goulder, Midrash, 417. 

300 gro8{Sap Schenk, Sprache, 37; Gundry, Matthew, 642. 
Mt 18x: 14x No Par; 1x Par Mk; 2x Diff Mk; 1x Par Lk 
Mk Ix: Ix Par Mt 


Lk 8x: 5x No Par; 1x Par Mk; 1x Diff Mk; 1x Par Mt 
amodlöwnı сап be classified by its varied senses: 
1) Mt Par Lk pay off 1х 
2) MtNo Par fulfil (of oat) 1х 
3) MtNo Par reward (absolute; positive) 3x; see 2 Tim 4:8. 
4) Mt No Par pay (of wage, Mt 20:8) 1х 
5) Mt Par Mk render (of tax) ix 

Mk Par Mt 

Lk Par Mk 

See also Rom 13:7; 1 Cor 7:3 (of debt); Rev 22:12. 

6) MtDiff Mk give over (of body) ix 
7) Mt No Par recompense (absolute; positive or negative) 2x? 

Mt Diff Mk recompense 1x 

See also Rom 2:6; 2 Tim 4:14. 

8) LkNoPar give back (not financial) 1х 

Lk Diff Mk 1x 
9) Mt No Par repay, give back (financial) 7x 

The Unforgiving Servant 
Lk NoPar The Good Samaritan 2x 
Lk Diff Mk Lk 7:42 un éxóvrov aurav dtosotvar 1х 
See figurative uses in Rom 12:17; 1 Thess 5:15; 1 Pet 3:9; Rev 18:6. 
10) Lk No Par give account, explain 
See also Acts 19:40; 1 Pet 4:5; Heb 13:17. 

11) Acts 4:33 with ‘witness’ 
12) Acts 5:8; 7:9 sell 


13) Heb 12:11; Rev 22:2 yield 

These translations are a safer guide to distribution of the Verb-uses within its 
word field than Schenk’s categories. Schenk classifies 20:8 among those uses of 
the Verb which have God as subject, despite the numerical strength of the 
financial uses of dmoßldwnı, and their numerical strength in parabolic material. 
Whilst this classification of 20:8 might just be possible in the light of 19:27, 
and with it the interpretation of uto0ós as ‘eternal life’, the tautness of the 
narrative does not encourage detailed allegory, and the restriction of ш.о06$ to 
*personal immortality' is less probable, as the following note indicates. There is 
a lack of correspondence between the ‘wages’ of the parable and the 
compensation of 19:29 (Lambrecht, Treasure, 83). 

шобб< Schenk, Sprache, 364; Gundry, Matthew, 646. 


Mt 10x: 7х No Par; 1х Раг Mk; 1х Par Lk; 1x Diff Lk 
Mk 1х: 1х Par Mt 
Lk 3x: Ix No Par; 1x Par Mk; Ix Diff Mt 

шобӨборна‹ 


Mt 2x: 2x No Par 
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Participles,?04 oi ko6eomó ns 29? єруйттс,206 Eotws,307 EdOasv,38 
dpyós?0? 8(kaios,?1? kata + Genitive,?!! voulCw,3!? d mokpiOel s 31? 


Schenk's view that Matthew's conception of 'reward' is purely eschatological 
would be highly questionable if 10:41 means 'the reward a prophet brings'. 
Although Mt 19:29 Diff Mk 10:29 does not use the word uıo0ös, Schenk invokes 
that passage also and it is important to observe that in it Matthew could be 
adding the inheritance of eternal life as a further future blessing, additional to a 
manifold present compensation for loss. As for Mt 10:10, there is no evidence 
that Matthew avoided Luke’s use of uiic8ós in 10:7; there is however evidence 
that Matthew used pto8d6¢ with a present reference where Luke’s parallel has 
xapıs (Mt 5:46/ Lk 6:32). So it is not possible to fit the usage of Noun and Verb 
into a single unchanging pattern; to attempt that produces strain at many points, 
not least in Mt 20:1-16. This difficulty reflects unfavourably also on Schenk's 
treatment of épydtns (see n.306 below). See De Ru, Reward. 

2 атб...ёш< Schenk, Sprache, 36; Gundry, Matthew, 42. 


Mt 9x: 4x No Par; 3x Par Mk; 1x Par Lk; 1x Diff Lk 
Mk 3x: 3x Par Mt 
Lk 2x: Ix No Par; 1x Par Mt 


The phrase can be part of a longer construction with dpxopat; 

Mt 1х: 1x No Par 

Lk 1х: Ix No Par (Jeremias, Sprache, 301). 
Schenk gives only the temporal uses and regards them as Matthean 
correspondence markers. 20:8 however marks a reversed order (De Ru, Reward, 
205); there is a sovereign goodness (Hoppe, Gleichnis, 16) which surpasses all 
calculation. and affirms the community's interdependence (Schottroff, 
Solidarity). 

03 On dya9ós, movnpós, see p.306 n.90. 
304 On Aorist Participles, see p.274 n.332 (iv). 


305 On olkodeomörns, see p.202 n.98. 

306 épydtns Schenk, Sprache, 390; Gundry, Matthew, 646. 

Mt 6x: 3x No Par; 3x Par Mt 

Lk 4x: Зх Par Mt; 1x Diff Mt (Mt épyaCdépevot) 
épyácoyat 

Mt 4x: 1x No Par; 1x Par Mk; 2x Diff Lk 

Mk 1x: 1x Par Mt 

Lk 1х: 1x No Par 
épyov 

Mt 6x: 3x No Par; 1x Par Mk; 2x Diff Lk 

Mk 2x: Ix Par Mt; 1x Diff Mt 

Lk 2x: 2x No Par 

307 отс Оп torni, see p.253 n.261. For the Perfect Participle: 

Mt 7x: 3x No Par; 2x Par Mk; 2x Diff Mk 

Mk 4x: 2x Par Mt; 1x Diff Mt; Ix > Mt 

Lk 4x: 3x No Par; 1x Par Mk 


The short form of the Perfect Participle is found as follows: 
Mt 6x: 3x No Par 6:5; 20:3,6. 
3x Diff Mk 16:28 (The Marcan reading has affected the 
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transmission of the text here); 
24:15 (Note also the change to the Neuter); 
26:73 (Mk has mapeotwTtes). 
In Mt 27:47 the longer form is read by NBCL?O 124.33.700.892.1295.1555. 
The other uncials read the shorter form. 


Mk 3x: 2x Par Mt: In Mk 9:1 the shorter form is read by N 33.357; 
In Mk 13:14 the MS evidence is very divided; 
lx > Mt: In Mk 11:5 the minuscules are evenly divided 
between shorter and longer forms. 
Lk 4x: 3x No Par: In 5:1,2 and 18:13 the short form is used; 


1x Par Mk: The longer form is used. 


Matthew's retention of the longer form in Mt 27:47, Mark's use of the shorter 
form of the Compound Verb in Mk 14:70, and the evidence of a movement toward 
a shorter form in the MS tradition and in Luke, may mean that the use of the 
shorter form in Matthew reflects a synoptic development. 


308 On €dOuiv, see p.333 n.204. 

309 ápyós 

Mt 3x: 3x No Par: Mt 20:3,6 and Mt 12:36 a rhetorical context. 

The other NT uses are: 1 Tim 5:13, Titus 1:12 = idle, i.e. unoccupied; 

Jas 2:20, 2 Pet 1:8 = ineffective. 

Derrett, Workers, 57, 70, treats the Adjective as the equivalent of the Jewish term 
for ‘unemployed’, and as meaning ‘not compromised’, of Gentiles avoiding 
heathen worship. See also Weder, Gleichnisse, 221 nn.54-55; Schenke, 
Weinberg, 258; Beavis, Slavery, 54. 

310 Ор öfkauos and its secular sense in Mt 20, see Przybylski, Righteousness, 
101, 104. 

511 ката + Genitive 


() = against 

Mt 14x: 3x No Par; 2x Par Mk; 4x Diff Mk; 1x Par Lk; 4x Diff Lk 
Mk 6x: 2x Par Mt; 1x Diff Mt; 1x >*Mt; 1x > Mt; 1x > (Par Lk) 
Lk 3x: 1x No Par; 1x Par Mk; 1x Par Mt 

(ii) =down 

Mt 1x: 1x Par Mk 

Mk Ix: 1x Par Mt 

Lk 1x: ix Par Mk 

(ii) = by 

Mt Ix: 1x Diff Mk 

(iv) = up and down 

Lk 2x: 2x No Par 


This example illustrates well the difficulties in earlier methods of tabulation, 
such as those used by Goulder, Midrash. It also illustrates the possibility that 
formulae may have developed among the катӣ + Genitive phrases in the Marcan 
and Q traditions. 

312 уошіќо Schenk, Sprache, 366; Gundry, Matthew, 646. 

Mt 3x: 2x No Par; 1x Diff Lk (Soxeite...67) 

Lk 2x: 2x No Par 
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eitev,>!4 éketvog?15 éoxaros ?16 ouubwvew,317 o0x(,318 бфбаАндс 
tovnpds,2!9 Aeyovres,?20 AEyovor, Aéyet.32! Statistical analysis suggests 
a strong traditional element in the list. 

To the list may be added the probably non-Matthean evidence: ана тро 
(20:1),322 пєрі + Accusative (of time),52? the Papyri and Hellenistic 


Gokeire...ÓTL. 

Mt 2x: 2x No Par 

Mk 1x: 1x Diff Mt 

Lk 4x: 3x No Par; 1x Diff Mt 


Schenk views 20:10 in the light of 5:17 and 10:34; however, in 20:11 vonilw 
means ‘anticipated’ and not necessarily ‘falsely assumed’, which would be a 
meaning out of character with a narrative which moves step by step. 

313 On атокр:єѓє, see p.335 n.214 (2). 

314 Also on eltev, see p.335 n.214 (1). 

315 On ékeivos, see: 

Schenk, Sprache, 390; Neirynck, Vocabulary, 244; Gundry, Matthew, 646. 

As a Demonstrative Pronoun it is found: 

Mt 4x: 2x No Par (Mt 17:27; 20:4); 1x Par Mk (Mt 13:11) 

1x Diff Lk (Mt 24:43, Lk toto) 
Mk 3x: 1x Par Mt; 2x Diff Mt (1x Mt kaketva; see Mt 23:23); Зх Text? 
Lk 4x: 3x No Par (Lk 12:38; 18:14; 19:4); 1x Diff Mk (Lk 8:32) 


In general use it is found: 
Mt 53x: 18x No Par; 8x Par Mk; 16x Diff Mk; 8x Par Lk; 3x Diff Lk 
Mk 14x: 8x Par Mt; 1x Diff Mt; 5x »*Mt 
Lk 33x: 19x No Par; 4x Par Mk; 8x Par Mt; 1x Diff Mk; 1х >*Mt 
On special uses of this Adjective, see Jones, Matthew 18, 173ff, 322ff. 
316 On &oxaros, see p.382 n.154. 
317 cuuduvéo 

Mt 3x: 3x No Par 18:19 Absolute Use; 

20:2,13 with Preposition and Dative case. 

Lk 1x: 1x Diff Mk (and Acts 2x, all with the Dative case). 

318 On odxi, see p.274 n.332 (ii). 


319 660aAuós movnpós 

Mt 2x: ix No Par; 1x Diff Lk 
Mk Ix: lx >*Mt 

Lk 1х: 1x Diff Mt 


Mt 6:23, which corresponds grammatically to Mt 20:15, is closely paralleled by 
Lk 11:34. See Baumbach, Bósen, 79. This is a technical term of Hellenistic 
morality: see Testament of the Twelve Patriarchs (Walcot, Envy, 86- 87; 
Haubeck, Weinberg, 104 n.33). 

320 On A&yovres, see p.334 n.210 (5). 

321 Op A&yeı, see p.334 n.210 (5). 

32? A Hellenistic copy of classical syntax. The Preposition occurs at Mt 
13:29. Not elsewhere in the Synoptics. On dpa, see p.315 n.118 (8). 

mpwi Schenk, Sprache, 134. 

Mt 3x: Ix No Par (20:1); 1x Diff Mk (21:18); 1x Diff Lk (16:3 Text?) 

Mk 5x: ix Diff Mt (Mk 15:1); Зх >* (Mk 11:20; 13:35; 16:2 Text?) 

1x » Mt (Mk 1:35) 
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vocabulary,?24 (005,225 каї Üneis for kal avtoi 326 Bdpos,327 kavowv 228 
yoyyúćw,??? and some examples of unusual word order.??? This does not 
mean that redactional work is suspended here. On the contrary, the 
vocabulary of the parables and the parable's context are interrelated: 
Anberar (Mt 19:29; 20:10) and dyads (see Mt 19:17; 20:15). If there is 
no connection historically between 20:1ff and 22:1ff, ératpe must be 
explained as one parable influencing the vocabulary of another (see also 
дроу Tov сбу, 20:14 and 25:25,28), or as a projection back from the 
Passion Narrative. The style of the narration is a style found particularly in 
epic parables, where the parable and redactor may shade into each other in the 
narrative contexts. 

This is also an example of a parable which must be allowed to speak for 
itself. At least five possible interpretations shift to and fro across the page as 
the reader gives attention to it. The parable has been built into a fascinating 
context and the reader becomes swiftly aware of the range of reflection which 
the context can stimulate. First, there is reflection on the graciousness of 
God:3?! pictured here is the history of the whole human race vis à vis God; 
even those who arrive latest on the scene, the Gentiles, and who have waited 
on the urgency of the divine summons, will not be disappointed; those who 


See Derrett, Vineyard, 51 n.10. 


323 mepi + Accusative of Time; Schenk, Sprache, 404. 

Mt 5х: 4x No Par (Mt 20:3,5,6,9); 1x Diff Mk (Mt 27:46; Mk Dative). 
Mk 1x: 1x Diff Mt (Mk 6:48; Mt Dative). 

Acts 3x. 


Here is a further case of a link between the final parables in Matthew and the 
Passion Narrative. Senior, Passion, 294 n.5, regards the Dative in Mt 14:25 Diff 
Mk 6:48 as gaining precision, but treats Matthew’s blurring of the Marcan 
indication of time in Mk 15:34 as due to Matthew’s ‘lack of enthusiasm for the 
artificial chronological structure of his account’s source’ (Passion, 294). The two 
explanations seem contradictory. Interchange of phrases might seem a better and 
more consistent hypothesis. 

324 On this, see Eichholz, Gleichnisse, 88, 92. On BaotdCw here, and with a 
different sense in Mt 3:11 and 8:17, see Rydbeck, Fachprosa, 154ff. 

325 {сос Mt 1x No Par; Mk 2x > ; Lk 1x No Par. 

326 koi ýpeis: contrast this with Mt 19:28 Diff Lk. For the idiom, although 
not the word order, see Lk 6:31; 12:29,40; Mt 23:32. 

327 Bapos: see Gal 6:2. Only here in the Synoptics. 

328 кафои: elsewhere only in Lk 12:55 (see textual issue) and Jas 1:11. 

329 yoyyóčw Mt 1x No Par (Mt 20:11); Lk 1x Diff Mk or No Par (Mt 5:30). 

330 «ai арто appears at the conclusion of v10; on the delayed Infinitive after 
ёёєсті, see the Lucan parallel to Mk 12:14/Mt 22:17 Diff Lk 20:22; note the 
delayed Dative in v12. There are also the interesting variations of word order 
from verse to verse, which will be discussed later. 

331 For the range of interpretations, see Keith, Laborers; for an emphasis on 
God's goodness, see Hoppe, Gleichnis, 16; Derrett, Vineyard, 48ff; Broer, 
Gleichnisexegese. 
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arrived first, adherents of the Mosaic commands, have no cause to grumble 
at the generosity of their Lord to the Gentiles. It is a parable of divine 
generosity. All receive the same. Derrett argues that the subtlety of the 
parable lies in the particular kind of generosity shown by the owner; to 
those who worked only an hour he gave a wage fractionally??? above what 
they had expected; they were paid just a little more than the unemployed 
rate; the owner was extra-generous in that sense. It is an interpretation which 
has its strengths, and its weaknesses too; Josephus Ant 20:219-20,??? a key 
passage for this interpretation, is by no means unambiguous as supporting 
evidence for such a theory. It is by no means secure. Nevertheless it coheres 
with the overall picture that the parable is about divine generosity. 

Second, there is the reverse picture: rather than offering rewards to 
everyone, the parable shames everyone (see 22:11-19).?3* The parable is the 
church’s self-criticism of its own life. The church looks for security in its 
own activities; it seeks to be assured that there are rewards, and that work 
and rewards are related. Either reward has a limited role—it cannot make 
work more valuable, but only illustrate God’s goodness—or it provokes the 
audience into an accusation of injustice; that sets up a contrast between what 
is expected in terms of reward and what the parable offers, an emphasis on 
invitation, on justification by ртасе.335 

Third, there is the attitude of the workers (20:11). This aspect of the 
parable reacts strongly with the Matthean context. It speaks of the jealous 
annihilation of the other person, of self-justification so costly to the other 
and of the search for wealth at any cost.?5 The parable is an illustration of 
the epigram Mt 19:30/Mk 10:31, that the first are last and last first.??? It 
does not illustrate a simple moral statement, as if the relation of epigram to 
parables were that of summary and exposition. The epigram and parables 
stand in the kind of relationship that often exists between fables and their 
summaries;??? the one illuminates the other: the epigram the parable, the 


332 Derrett, Vineyard, 59, 75, correcting Bauer, Gnadeslohn, 224f. See also 
Blinzler, Güte, 12ff. 

333 Josephus Ant 20.220: ei u(av tis dpav Tfjs fuépas épydoatto Tov 
шоӨбь отер TalTns ebbéws EeAdußavev...where TavTHS most naturally refers to 
орау and є0005 to the speed with which all payments were made, so that nothing 
was kept unnecessarily on deposit (20.219f). 

334 Jüngel, Jesus, 168; Duplacy, Ouvriers, 38ff; Weder, Gleichnisse, 229f; 
Hertel, Güte, 29. 

335 Eichholz, Gleichnisse, 90, 93; Scott, Parable, 296. 

336 Mitton, Workers, 308; Gryglewicz, Workers, 190f. 

337 Curtis, Labourers, 7; Biser, Gleichnisse, 85; Mitton, Workers, 309; 
Schottroff, Vineyard, 141. 

338 Flusser, Gleichnisse, 60: ‘Bei einer guten Fabel und einem guten 
Gleichnis besteht eine Wechselbeziehung zwischen dem Sujet und der 
moralischen Lehre.’ 
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parable the epigram. Moreover the epigram appears twice: Mt 19:30 
encapsulates the material of Mt 18:1—19:29, acting as a focus for the call to 
recognize the place of others at whatever cost to oneself; 20:16 reflects the 
perils of self-seeking. Within an economy, ancient or modern, the standards 
of Christian life have to be worked out in specific terms and situations, and 
the avoidance of self-justification and self-seeking is an essential guideline. 

The fourth interpretation is a sharpened form of the first, that obedience is 
the basis for Christian living??? The proximity of the parable of The Two 
Sons underlines the issue of obedience, as does the emphasis on the Father's 
will in 20:23 and the halakhic sections of ch. 19. It will be recalled that one 
interpretation of The Two Sons was that the last became first, in precisely 
this sense; it is obedience that counts. 

The fifth interpretation is a sharpened form of the second: the parable is 
concerned with judgment, but the judgment is still in the future; it is 
directed at those who are confident about their reward at the Last 
Judgment;?* they are sure that there is a place reserved for them. They will 
discover that others will come first and take the place they thought was 
theirs. It is the replacement theme again; it warns, as the parable of The 
Tenants did, that those who expect a reward will be replaced. The fifth 
interpretation is a replacement parable of a fresh kind, another possible link 
between the three parables The Workers, The Two Sons and The Tenants. 
Did they all originally stem from a vineyard group with a common theme, 
that the pious will be rejected in favour of the sinners?34! 

If there is a common factor in these five interpretations, it is that the 
parable carries an element of surprise. It is the unexpected in the story that 
by turns troubles, shocks or delights. Within the context the surprise is 
most clearly expressed in the reversal of expectations: it is not the rich and 
wise who inherit the Kingdom; it is the poor, the children, the humble and 
the obedient. The first will be last, and the last first. 


(iii) The Tradition 

The fifth interpretation leads directly into two areas of discussion about the 
tradition behind the parable. First, this is a classic epic parable with many 
rabbinic parallels. Its plot has many parallels. In Sifra to Lev 26:9, Midrash 


339 The threefold despatch of men to the vineyard (vv2,4,7) and the parallel 
vocabulary with Mt 21:28-29 make this interpretation particularly attractive. On 
the triple form, see Spies, Arbeiter, 279f. Schenke, Weinberg, 255, makes an 
interesting case for a double form, but the literary markers suggest that the triple 
solution is correct. 

340 De Ru, Reward, 209. The vineyard theme, the common vocabulary, the 
replacement theme. For the vocabulary, see van Tilborg, Jewish Leaders, 47 n.3. 

341 Hezser, Weinberg, 116f. 
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to Ps 4:7, Midrash to Eccles 5:11, Deut R 6:2 and other contexts, the plot 
concerns workers hired and paid at different rates or treated in different ways. 
In two of them comparisons are made by the workers themselves. In all four 
the parable ends with the major actor in the parable registering his own 
judgment. Since in every case this particular feature gives coherence to the 
various themes and sub-themes, particular note needs to be taken of that 
final statement. The plot, with its concluding statement, has also in every 
case a corresponding level of interpretation: the plot concerns God's 
relationships with his servants, with special reference to their obedience. 

Mt 20:1-16 is most easily understood as another variation of that plot. 
But were such parallels extant at the time that Matthew was writing? Our 
written evidence for epic parables is mainly late. The evidence points to their 
use from the later part of the first century CE? which was in any case the 
period during which Matthew's work was done. 

The extended character of the parable in Mt 20:1-16 is extremely 
important. Because of its length it has many facets to it. Its final statement 
(20:13-15) also has several interesting aspects. Against the neat lucidity of 
many of the rabbinic parables, the conclusion has at least three elements: the 
due reward for labour (v13), the equal treatment of all workers (v14), and the 
right of the good owner to see beyond the meanness of some of his labourers 
(v15). As we said earlier, the Gospel parables are distinctive, as against 
rabbinic parables, in that their narratives retain their interest after the 
narrative is finished. The richness of the owner's response reveals why that 
should be. If 20:16 is taken into the reckoning, then the wealth of interest is 
still more evident. Yet another issue behind the parable is that of Christian 
and rabbinic understandings of reward. This affects the entire discussion of 
this parable.?9 A much-discussed passage in this connection is: 


H3» TRID Tor о AMS TT Kim 
mmn m5 шщ 5055 үлүгүш nns 89 
792 JASN TAIT 020 75 pinu nai 
my чоо 77 ш? NON? 

wa? Phy? mp's oo 20 ma рт) 344 


Gereboff?*3 classifies this as a first-stratum saying within the Tarfon 
material, and notes that the fivefold outline in 2:15 is paralleled in ARN^ 
2:346 1) The day is short, 2) and the work is abundant, 3) the workers аге 


54? Neusner, Yohanan. 

343 Derrett, Vineyard, 72ff; Preisker, TDNT, 4.695f; De Ru, Reward, 202f. 
344 Text as in Die Mischna Aboth (K. Marti and G. Beer), 2:16. 

345 Gereboff, Tarfon, 240f. 

346 Goldin, p.115. 
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lazy, 4) and the reward is great, 5) and the owner is (demanding). He takes 
the saying to refer to the need for continual persistence in Torah study and 
argues that it has no thematic coherence with other homiletic material of the 
same stratum.?^ He finds no way of identifying the principles on which 
the Mishnah-Tosefta material was selected, and defines the earliest stratum 
of the Tarfon traditions as referring to a Yavnean Pharisee and priest, 
interested in whether objective facts or subjective presumptions are the 
determinative factors in evaluating action, i.e. is the deed or the intention 
determinative??^? The saying above, on ‘reward’, can be seen within the 
context of human responsibility for thoughts and action, within the policy 
of maintaining the priesthood as the centre of Israelite religious life, and 
within the given situation in which responsibility is ехегсіѕей:349 the work 
of Torah study cannot be completed; it must simply be continued; but 
persistence in the work has a value which is guaranteed, by the one who 
defines its necessity, for the one who persists in it. 

It is clear from this discussion that a simple comparison of Christian and 
rabbinic ideas of reward is not possible. A summary which grounds ‘reward’, 
for both groups, in the grace and mercy of God, is a secure finding. But from 
that point onward the meaning of reward moves out into the area of how 
human responsibility is to be understood. It is precisely this issue which, 
from the Christian point of view, is unclear as far as the first century CE is 
concerned. The parable of The Workers grounds all discussion of reward in 
the generosity of God. From there onward the narrative opens up for 
discussion areas of mutual responsibility. 

If the *vineyard parables' were associated as a triplet, with a common 
centre in the rejection of those who expected a place in the Kingdom and the 
reception of those who did not, then for that stage in the parable's history 
the gracious activity of God was understood to be at work, opening up in a 
sequence of messengers, with Jesus as their climax, possibilities of 
response, and doing so particularly for those economically or socially 
deprived .350 


(iv) The History of the Parables 

The parable has been described as an extended epic. An extended epic appears 
in some ways to be a contradiction in terms. As Funk has indicated,35! Mt 
20:1-16 represents a kind of Greek that has been ‘vacuumed for the 


347 Gereboff, Tarfon, 414. 

348 Gereboff, Tarfon, 435f. 

349 Gereboff, Tarfon, 441 ff. 

350 See p.162. 

351 Funk, Parables, 43ff; on the parable's structure, see Scott, Parable, 288, 
and Schnider, Weinberg, 90f. 
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occasion’. Its unadorned simplicity of style has its own solemnity. It relies 
on organization, repetition with variation, assonance and phrased sentences, 
presented in such a way that each rhythmic grouping constitutes a further 
idea to add to the total structure. Each one of these can be illustrated from 
this parable: 

1) Organization. vv1,2,3 all end with eis то» duTeddva [avroð], with 
the variation that v3 lacks attod. Act I is organized by means of three uses 
of €€€8av in vv3,5,6, accompanied by two uses of dAdous éotétas. А 
further use of cis тб» dyteddva in v7 ends the first Act, accompanied, as 
in v4, by отауєтє kai üneis. Act H is heralded by a Genitive Absolute and 
divided by two uses of €A@dvtes. Act III is structured for the first time in 
the parable as a conversation. 

2) Repetition and Variation. In addition to the structural repetitions, other 
repetitions give the narrative a simple clarity: e.g. épyatas/épyatav vv1,2; 
or give subtle nuances, as cuudovijoas бе v2, quoted argumentatively as 
ovudornods pot in v13. Variations include grammatical variations: v5 
éváTnv wpav; v9 Thy év8ekáTnyv ópav; there are variations to compress the 
narration: e.g. v5 gives two visits of the owner to the marketplace, whereas 
vv3 and 6 deal only with one; the variations produce a sense of drama: e.g. 
the owner oiko8eorórns in vl and © kópios Tod артєЛуос in v8, with a 
reversion to the original title in v11. Variations of order are found: v2ab and 
v4 have reversed subjects. Repetition can also bridge over from one Act to 
another: Aaußavw 2х in v10 and at the beginning of v11. 

3) Assonance. This includes homoeoteleuton: e.g. kal üpeis cis vv4 and 
7. There are «ov endings in v 8, -av endings in v12, the -ot endings in v16; 
there are onomatopoeic words: е g. éyyóyuCov (for another example, see 
oßevvvvraı in 25:1-13), alliteration: e.g. Tots Baotdoacı TO Bdpos, and 
anagrams: dpyoi/ayopa/epyatas. 

4) Phrased Sentences. The verses divide up into phrases: e.g. counting 
syllables, v8 runs 8/11/7: 7/7: 10/5—each of the syllable groups adds a new 
factor: e.g. 7/7 káXecov тойс epydras / kai amödos тӧу шоӨбь (Text?) 

10/5 dpEdpevos ато TÜV éoxáTav / Ews тди TPWTWV. 
To the stylistic description must be added the evaluation of the parable's acts 
in terms of plot and outline. Characteristic of the epic parable is the theme 
and sub-motif, involving two or three characters (or character groups),°°? the 
conversation technique, which paradoxically both slows up the narration and 
moves the drama to its conclusion, and the final statement of the subject of 
the parable. 

The epic parable uses variation as a principle of construction. In several of 
Matthew's epic parables these variants are numerous and significant. 


352 Flusser, Gleichnisse, 303. 
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Sometimes they are identifiably part of the redaction; sometimes it is hard to 
say whether they are tradition or redaction. The richness of the conclusion to 
the parable of The Workers illustrates the way in which the Matthean epic is 
extended. The extension increases the parable's potential and its range of 
reference. 


(v) The Parable and its Place in Matthean Redaction 

It is significant that this fine narrative has been allowed to stand, with the 
main editorial contributions consisting only perhaps in the overlap of 
20:16a and Mk 10:31, and in the integration of the parable into the 
surrounding context, particularly by means of vocabulary. The quality of the 
narration has been identified as one which offers room for reflection. It is in 
this respect that Via's observations on the autonomous character of the story 
can be sustained.353 The acts and the plot are centripetal in their effect, 
involving the hearer in one operation of understanding, but setting the hearer 
free to reflect at a number of different levels. At the conclusion of the 
parable such a profusion of possibilities is offered that the economy of the 
narrative is for the moment lost. 

But within its Matthean context The Workers contributes to the reshaping 
of that context. It is, like the other parables in chs. 21—22, a disturbing 
influence, echoing questions and uncertainties, raising profound issues which 
cannot be given a simple answer, suggesting that little is certain or reliable 
apart from the nature of God's grace and justice.354 As a replacement 
parable, The Workers underlines the sense of uncertainty which pervades 
those chapters. The usual foundations of confidence are being undermined; 
contributors to the challenge of the new order are the parables, not least the 
extended epic parables such as 20:1ff. 


353 via, Parables, 24f. 
354 See pp.138-139. 
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THE ESCHATOLOGICAL PARABLES 


A. The Fig Tree Mt 24:32-33/ Mk 13:28-29/ Lk 21:29-31 


(i) The Context 

The Matthean version of the instruction in 24:32 closely resembles the 
Marcan.! In the Marcan context it presents a sign, possibly the sign, that 
the destruction of the Temple will happen soon; the imminent catastrophes 
are the eschatological events which intimate that the Final Judgment is near 
and that the new beginning is about the break.? As such, it is a parallel to 
the fig-tree narratives in Mk 11:12-14, 20-25. In the Matthean context, as 
also in the parallel fig-tree narrative (Mt 21:18-22), instead of the major 
interest being the fall of Jerusalem, attention is concentrated on how much 
must happen before the end, how far the Gospel must be proclaimed, on the 
dangers of listening to false prophets and on the self-evident character of the 
end when it finally comes? The ‘sign’ (24:3) which is asked for could be 


і Klauck, Allegorie, 316ff. 

2 Telford, Barren Temple, 217f; Hooker, Mark, 267, 320. 

3 On the structure of Mt 24-25, see Agbanou, Discours, 38-44. The Particles, 
as in the case of Mt 13, suggest an outline which has some subsections, but, as 
modern translations betray by omissions and additions, no simple and uniform 
direction (see, for example, ouv Diff Mk at v15). 


vl The disciples show Jesus the Temple. 
v2 б But Jesus responds ‘Its destruction will be complete’. 
v3 8€ Now as he sat they enquired in private: 


(i) When will these things be? 
(ii) What is the sign of your Parousia... 
(iii) ...and of the End of the Ages? 
v4 xai And(?) Jesus answered: ‘Beware of mis-leaders!’ 
v5 yap Why? Because there will be many pretenders. 
v6 Rumours of war should not lead to panic. 
yáp For (Diff Mk; Par Lk) this must happen before the end 
v7 уар For (Par Mk; DiffLk) kingdoms will go to war with each other. 
v8 бє But (Diff Mk) these are only the pains of childbirth. 
v9 tote Then (Diff Mk) you will be arrested, killed and hated by all. 
у10 кої тӧтє And then apostasy, mutual betrayal and hatred follow. 
vll kal And a host of false prophets will mislead many. 
v12 каї And lawlessness will increase and so love grow cold. 
v13 & But (Par Mk; Diff Lk) anyone who endures will be saved. 
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either the onpetov in 24:30,* or the self-evident indications of the end 
24:21,28, or the reference to these in 24:33.5 Whatever the precise answer 
may be, the two Matthean additions to the Marcan outline, Mt 24:26-28/Lk 
17:23f,37 and Mt 24:30,31a, provide the parable in Matthew with a 
redactional context which alters its function. 


(ii) The Redaction 

The language of the instruction given in 24:32-33 is puzzling, if a fraction 
clearer than in Mark.Ó napaBody appears to mean ‘teaching content’, 
‘message’ or, best of all, ‘profound meaning’.’ Өёро< must have 
eschatological overtones; i.e. it means the ‘harvest-judgement’.2 obras kal 
tpets is probably emphatic in Matthew; i.e. when you, as distinct from 
those who would mislead you or are misled, see these things.? The subject 


у14 Kal And universal proclamation will precede the end. 
у15 oiv Therefore (Diff Mk; Diff Lk) when you see the Dreadful Sacrilege 
vl16 тӧтє then let those in Judaea flee, 
v17 without returning home 
v18 Kai and without going back for clothing. 
v19 Woe to mothers with children! 


v20 & Ви (Par Mk) pray it is not in the winter nor on the sabbath! 
v21 yap (тӧтє) For (Par Mk) then will be the great tribulation. 
v22 kal And had the days not been shortened, all would perish. 


v23 тбтє Then (> kat as in Mk) beware of messianic prophets! 
v24 үйр For (Diff Mk) false christs and prophets will mislead. 
v25 i800 See (Diff Mk), I have forewarned you. 


v26 ёйи ойи ТЕ therefore (Diff Lk) they say ‘He’s there!’ do not believe them. 
v27 уар For (Par Lk) the Son of Man's Coming will be like lightning. 
v28 The logion of the corpse and the birds of prey. 

v29 eùðéws 8€ And? (Diff Mk) immediately after, there will be cosmic signs. 
v30 xai тӧтє And then (Par Mk) will appear the Son of Man's sign. 
v31 kai And (> тӧтє as in Mk) the Son of Man will gather the elect. 
v32 8 Апа? (Par Mk) take the fig tree as a parable: ‘Summer is near!’ 
v33 ойто In the same way recognize the time is near. 
v34 This generation will experience it all. 
v35 My words are reliable. 
v36 & Виш (ParMk) no one, not even the Son, knows when it will be. 

* See Higgins, The Sign. 

5 Brown, Apocalypse, 7, takes the Genitive as epexegetic. But the movement 
of the chapter sets onpeiov alongside the many false indications of the coming 
of the Messiah. The phrase may therefore refer to true indications of the coming 
of the Messiah, i.e. the Genitive is objective. 

6 Telford, Barren Temple, 213. 

7 Telford, Barren Temple, 242 n.32. 

8 Telford, Barren Temple, 242 n.33. 

9 Telford, Barren Temple, 213, and also see Mt 24:24. Either use of yivuiokeTe 
in vv32-33 could be Indicative or Imperative. It is most likely that the first is 
Indicative and the second Imperative (see 16:4 and 24:26). 
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of éyyós...éorw in v33 is the Son of Man, as the parallel in 24:26 ioù év 
тӯ ёрїнош..1бой Ev Tots Taptetors confirms.!? паута табта is repeated in 
Mt 24:34 and almost certainly refers to the End events as a whole. In 
24:34ff Matthew again is fractionally clearer than Mark’s Gospel, which has 
both chiasmus and assonance.!! So, because of the micro- and macro- 
contexts, the fig-tree imagery operates differently in Matthew. It symbolizes 
the blessings of the end-time, the fearfulness of the end-time, and probably 
the separation of the good from among the bad.!? 


(iii) The Tradition 

Telford traces the fig-tree material in the Gospels to Old Testament 
passages, and particularly to a Judaeo-Christian haggadic tale in which Jesus 
was said to have been refused fruit from an Israel which was blind to the 
dawning of the New Age.!3 The tale was brought into relation to the 
tradition of Jesus’ visit to Jerusalem, eventually prefiguring the destruction 
of the Temple. Matthew revised the story in a didactic direction. Luke 
rejected it, preferring a parable concerning the time given by God's grace for 
repentance (Lk 13:6-9). The Marcan parable may go back to a level of 
tradition which compared natural signs with the ‘signs of the time’. These 
were overlooked by those who seek a sign (Mt 12:28/Lk 11:20; Mt 11:5/Lk 
7:22; Lk 12:54-56).1* 

The synoptic fig-tree imagery belongs to a body of material used by the 
Early Church in which the fig tree was an emblem of prosperity, past, 
present or especially future. The future included blessing as well as 
judgment.! The fig tree also served as an image of humanity’s religious 
life and of Israel’ s privilege and faithlessness. In rabbinic use the symbolism 
of the fig was explored with reference to the wicked and the righteous, as 
individuals and as part of the community, and in haggadic contexts the 
references to the new heaven and earth or the new Jerusalem gave it 
additional eschatological resonance.!6 In the New Testament the association 
of tree imagery is with judgment (see Mt 3:10/Lk 3:9; Mt 15:3; Lk 23:32), 


10 Telford, Barren Temple, 213f, who considers ‘harvest judgment’ (Schwartz, 
Bacon), Son of Man or Messiah (Wendling, Jeremias), the Messianic Age 
(Derrett), or the Kingdom (Luke). See Derrett, Figtrees, 249ff. 

1 Ta pada, éxdin, ywookere, éyyós, 0épos, ETL Ө0рацѕ, ÄN б KAddos 
appear in both Matthew and Mark. In Mark yevntaı and ёкфут are arranged 
chiastically. This chiasm is lost in Matthew 24:32. 

1? Telford, Barren Temple, 176-196, 215. 

13 Telford, Barren Temple, 238. 

1^ Dupont, Figuier, 541f. 

15 Telford, Barren Temple, 162. 

16 Feldmann, Parable, 154f; Derrett, Figtrees, 251f; Lów, Feigengleichnis, 
167f. 
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or fruitfulness and harvest (the Vineyard parables) or character (Mt 7:16/Lk 
6:44), or end-time (see Jn 1:48-50).17 


(iv) The History of the Parables 
The history of the Lucan parable of the Fig Tree in Lk 13:6-9 is described in 
various ways. In source-critical terms it could be regarded as a secondary 
creation or as an item taken from the Special Lucan Source;!® in form- 
critical terms it appears to be a similitude, with two exempla within an 
argumentatio.!? It could be a historical allegory used by Jesus concerning 
the fate of Jerusalem; but more likely, in view of its form-critical role, it 
illustrates the development of figurative into parabolic material during the 
early history of the Jesus tradition. The Marcan and Matthean instruction in 
Mt 24:32f and Mark 13:28f resembles both Lk 12:54-56 and Mt 24:27/Lk 
17:24, differing from the first in having an Imperative2° and from the latter 
in lacking an initial comparative Particle. Matthew treats the figurative 
material as a mystery to be explained, in the manner of the Vision 
Interpretation, or as a similitude moving in its second half toward metaphor 
(Mt 24:32bc), and followed by a comparison which modifies and clarifies 
the metaphor (Mt 24:33)?! In either case the rhetorical form has been 
adapted to an apocalyptic context. So the history of the parables points to 
various developments from a basic figurative use. 


(v) The History of Redaction 

The rhetorical figure of the fig tree is redactionally adapted in Matthew. By 
means of contextual touches there are hints of moral distinctions authorized 
by the teaching of Jesus (Mt 24:35). These will characterize the way in 
which the Son of Man (Mt 24:31) will judge how everyone lives in the 
interim (Mt 24:36). As in the case of ch. 15, Matthew's editing includes a 
subtle exploitation of the figurative material in his source. The adaptability 
of the figurative material allows the editor freedom to remain close to his 
source but to develop its range of reference. Having passed through stages of 
historical and eschatological reference, the figurative material is adapted to a 
new role: through it a characteristic Matthean morality is unfolded. 


17 Telford, Barren Temple, 218f; von Gemünden, Vegetationsmetaphorik, 
415ff. 

18 See Telford, Barren Temple, 224-233. The parable is not a Lucan 
composition; see Heininger, Metaphorik, 124. 

1? Heininger, Metaphorik, 121 n.1. 

20 See n.9 above. 

?! See Quintilian, Institutio Oratoria, 5.11.23; also McCall, Simile, 98f. 
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B. The Thief Mt 24:42-4/Lk 12:39-40 


(i) The Context 

The eschatological discourse has reached the last of the Q material shared 
with Lk 17 (Mt 24:37-40/Lk 17:26-27,34-35): the contrast between Noah in 
his ark and his unheeding contemporaries?? warns that the Parousia will 
bring about an unexpected division within humankind. The material shared 
with Luke 12 follows immediately: The Thief, The Two Servants and The 
Ten Young Women (24:42-44/Lk 12:39-40; 24:45-51/Lk 12:42-46; 25:8ff/ 
Lk 12:35-36). This group of eschatological parables is introduced by Mt 
24:42, which has parallels in Mk 13:33,35, Lk 24:44/Lk 12:40 and Lk 
12:37-38. An almost identical logion appears in Mt 25:13. A derivation 
of this logion from the Marcan outline would be certain, were it not for the 
possibility of Q influence here.?^ Did Matthew 24:42 stand in Q? If 
ypnyopéo (24:42#) and фолактӣ (24:43) were found by Matthew in a Q 
tradition which included Lk 12:37-38, then 24:42 could be a relic of an 
earlier collection of parables: The Thief, The Two Servants, The Serving 
Lord and The Watching Servants.?? That theory however has its difficulties. 
It leaves unexplained why Matthew, alongside an unusually close agreement 
with Luke in the section in Mt 24:43-51, omitted Lk 12:37 yet retained opa 
in Mt 24:44=Lk 12:405 The solution adopted here will be that 24:43 was 
part of the Q tradition known to Matthew but its form belonged to a trilogy 
of parables, The Thief, The Two Servants and The Young Women, in which 
the extension of the latter parable to include the ‘sleeping’ motif drew the 
associated parables into the same complex of ideas found in 1 Thess 4:13- 
5:11,27 where ‘thief’, ‘night’, ‘watching’, ‘sleeping’, eis dmávrnou, 
‘drunkenness’, coexist in uncomfortable proximity with ‘sons of the day’ as 
against ‘those who belong to the night’. The Q trilogy may have been 
concerned primarily with ignorance of the time of the Son of Man’s 
coming; it need only have become associated with watchfulness when 24:42 


22 See Schulz, Q, 277f; Gollinger, Auslegung, 238ff; Catchpole, Q, 247-255, 
suggests a parallelism between the Noah and the Lot tradition and argues for the 
position of Mt 24:28 as an earlier tradition than its position in Lk 17:37b; see 
Agbanou, Discours, 123f. 

?3 Schürmann, Untersuchungen, 124; Marshall, Luke, 536. 

24 Bauckham, Parousia, 166; why Matthew should have made so small an 
alteration to the source material is not considered by Bauckham. 

25 Bauckham, Parousia, 166. 

26 This is damaging to Bauckham's case, since Mt 13:37 is his solitary 
synoptic example of deparabolizing. On this section, see Weiser, 
Knechtgleichnisse, 131ff. 

27 Lóvestam, Wakefulness, 104. 
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was added.?9 The association of the three parables with ‘watchfulness’ in 
both Matthew and Luke (Mt 24:42; Lk 12:37) could however mean that 
Matthew and Luke shared a developed form of the trilogy, that by the time 
they came to use the trilogy, watchfulness had already been added to the 
theme of ignorance. The addition of 24:42 in that case would have confirmed 
rather than introduced the theme. The hypothesis of the trilogy seems to 
work best; Mt 24:42, along with Mt 25:13, linked the trilogy with the 
Marcan framework through the common theme of *watch'. Because the time 
of the Parousia cannot be known in advance, it is essential to ‘watch’, and 
the parables indicate the kind of watching which is required. 


(ii) The Redaction 
The interpretation of ypnyopew?? is of great importance for the Matthean 
redaction. It includes the following factors: 

1) It is essential to avoid the all-too-ordinary carelessness and unthinking 
security exemplified by Noah’s contemporaries in Mt 24:37-41/Lk 
17:26ff;?0 by refusing God's wisdom, they themselves were rejected (Wis 
10:4; Philo, Vit Mos II:57-59; 3 Macc 2:4; Gen R 27:1-43!); by contrast, 
Noah showed obedience at the time when salvation was offered (1 Pet 3:20; 
2 Pet 2:5).32 

2) ‘Watching’ is contrasted with ‘sleep’.?? On the one hand Matthew 
shares with Mark in the Gethsemane pericope (Mt 26:40,43,45/Mk 
14:37,40,41)?* the concern with e.oacuós (Mt 26:41/Mk 14:38) which 
threatens our weakness*> with weariness, laziness and self-indulgence; on 


28 Catchpole, Q, 57. 
29 yonyopéw Schenk, Sprache, 152f. 
Mt 6x: 4x Par Mk; 1x No Par; 1x Diff Lk(?) 
Mk 6x: 4x Par Mt; Ix >*; ix > 
Lk 2x: 1х No Par; 1x Text? 
30 Liihrmann, Redaktion, 75-83. 
31 The absence of the Lot tradition is particularly noteworthy in view of its 
presence in Luke, and perhaps in parts of the Q tradition; see n.23 above. 
32 On the days of Lot and Noah as days of opportunity for repentance, see 
Catchpole, Q, 251. 
33 kaðeúðw Schenk, Sprache, 153. 
Mt 7x: 5x Par Mk; 2x No Par 
Mk 8x: 5x Par Mt; 1x > Mt; 2x > 
Lk 2x: 2x Par Mk 
The Verb covers four main areas of reference: 1) Physical sleep: Mt 8:24/Mk 
4:38/Lk > ; 2) Related to death: Mt 9:24/Mk 5:39/Lk 8:52 (see Rochais, 
Résurrection, 197ff); 3) Danger and vulnerability: Mt 13:25; 4) Weakness of 
moral character: see n.34 below. 
34 Senior, Passion, 108ff. 
35 Kuhn, Gethsemane, 260ff; Hagner, Matthew, I 151. 
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the other hand they share the concern with prayer and faith (Mt 21:20-22;36 
Mt 9:24).?7 

3) The avoidance of ‘being caught unready’ marks the contrast between 
those who ‘watch’ into the early hours (24:43) and those who are ready 
(€roınoı 24:44).38 This includes a time factor, a period of ‘watching’, with 
the inference that such an intervening period must be characterized by the 
right kind of behaviour (24:49). Lóvestam assembles some valuable 
rabbinic and Pharisaic evidence on 'sleep' as symbolic of sin, and on 
*wakefulness' as acceptance of the warnings, discipline and instruction of 
God.?? The relevance of this finding will appear in the studies on 25:1-13 
and 25:14-30. In the context of The Thief, whose clandestine activities are 
his chief characteristic,*® ‘watching’ means using the interim period well 
and not hoarding wealth (Mt 6:19f). It is one of the purposes of the 
eschatological discourse in Matthew to indicate that the interim could last a 
long time. 

4) The warning to ‘watchfulness’ is for those who acknowledge the Son 

of Man. In contrast to Mk 13:35 móre ó KUptos ts olklas ёрҳєтаі, 
Matthew has тоа иёра ó kúpos budv épxerat.^! This is a result of the 
association of the two parables, The Thief and The Two Servanıs.*? 
Of these four factors, 2) and 4) are common to Matthew and Paul, and factor 
2) was expanded by them both in similar terms. One of the tests is that the 
false prophets who may lure the faithful into a false sense of security (1 
Thess 5:3; Mt 24:23ff). In the case of 3) and 4), the longer time available in 
Matthew and the different expositions of küp.os*? render Matthew and Paul 
distinct. 


36 See Telford, Barren Temple, 69f, for this section as a paradigm of prayer 
and faith. It provides the catechetical counterpart to the Matthean concern with 
the powers of the Kingdom. 
37 On prayer in relation to the healing miracles, see Heil, Healing, 286. 
38 Schulz, Q, 269 n.14. 
39 Lóvestam, Wakefulness, Section I. 
40 Lóvestam, Wakefulness, 97. 
41 Toos Schenk, Sprache, 415. 
Mt 7x: 4x Par Mk; Ix Diff Mk; 1x Par Lk; 1x Diff Mk or Diff Lk 
Mk 4x: 4x Par Mt 
Lk 9x: 2x Par Mk; Ix Par Mt; 2x No Par; Ix Diff Mk; 
2x Diff Mt; 1x Text? 
TmÓóTe Schenk, Sprache, 417. 

Mt 7x: 3x Par Mk; 4x No Par 
Mk 5x: 3x Par Mt; 2x Diff Mt 
Lk 4x: 2х No Par; 2х Раг Mk 

^2 Lóvestam, Wakefulness, 103. 

^3 Betz, Sermon, 128 n.13. 
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(iii) The Tradition 

The imagery of the thief is unusual in Judaism, but by no means 
unknown.** It was certainly known in the Christian tradition prior to 1 
Thess 5:2; that is evident from the incongruity of the ‘thief in the night’ and 
the ‘children of the light’ themes (see 1 Thess 5:4f.), and it was probably, 
for the same reason, used prior to 1 Thessalonians of the ‘Day of the 
Lord',^? the day which will come with shattering suddenness (1 Thess 
5:3).46 In 1 Thessalonians the imagery is at home in an apocalyptic setting. 
There the chosen are engaged in a struggle for light against darkness in 
which their fate but not their reward is secure.*? 

The Q logion takes us no nearer to an earlier form for several reasons: it 
assumes, pessimistically, that the thief must come and the only question is 
when; it is associated with a probably secondary Son of Man logion;*? and 
it is linked with a parable, The Two Servants, which suggests its proximity 
to 1 Thess 5:2ff, distinguishing faithful from unfaithful. There is in fact no 
form of the parable which lacks that distinction, except GThom 85 lines 7- 
10 (Logion 21b),49 and then only when lines 7-10 are isolated from their 
context, and ANTEPO is disregarded.*° The ‘thief’ metaphor in Rev 3:3?! 
апа 16:15° became a warning of judgment to the faithful, and 2 Pet 3:105? 
uses the imagery of the cosmic Day of the Lord, in which the faithful must 
be suré to find security in the Saviour Christ. Did 16:1f 5^ have the same 
warning to the faithful not to fall away, in a strongly apocalyptic scheme of 
end-events? There will be corrupters and false prophets to test them. They 
must watch over their Christian lives. In Gnostic writings the ‘thief’ is ‘the 
world’ 5 and in patristic writings the associated themes vary from Christian 
existence to pedagogical instruction.?? None of these can be used as 
evidence for a pre-Q form of the parable. 


44 Num R 9:9; Lev R 23:12; Ex R 20:1. Grüsser, Problem, 93 n.5. 

45 Jeremias, Parables, 49f; Schulz, Q, 270. 

46 Op the textual problem here, see Preisker, TDNT, 3.756 n.5. 

47 Sanders, Palestinian Judaism, 448 n.8; Collins, Tradition, 325ff. 

48 Casey, Son of Man, 216. 
Schrage, Thomas-Evangeliums, 67. 

50 Schrage, Thomas-Evangeliums, 67-68; for the role of the thief motif in 
Thomas, see Fieger, Thomas, 98. 

51 Sweet, Revelation, 100: however, the parallelism between Revelation and 
Matthew 24-25 is not as close as Revelation, 52-54, envisages. 

52 Smitmans, Dieb, 43. 

53 Smitmans, Dieb, 45, 62. 

54 Smitmans, Dieb, 64. 

55 Fieger, Thomas, 98. 

56 Smitmans, Dieb, 65. 

57 Smitmans, Dieb, 66. 
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(iv-v) The History of the Parables and the History of Redaction 
Bauckham refers to these uses as illustrative of a process of 
*deparabolisation'.?9 As we have seen, the process is not particularly well 
attested?? and it is questionable whether, in a case where the original form of 
the parable cannot be reconstructed, the original form should be assumed to 
be a simile rather than a metaphor or picture saying. The metaphor here 
is of course a violent one; it may not have lent itself easily to personal 
associations, except in Rev 3:3 and 16:15, where it appears in the form of 
similes, or in GThom, where it is allegorical; however, it would seem 
unwise to make what appears to be a unique and hypothetical usage into a 
specially designated paradigm. The relation between parables and paraenetic 
material must be discussed later, but it could well be significant that the 
connections between the synoptic parables and epistolary paraenesis are 
few.! The parables serve instead of paraenesis; they supplement paraenesis, 
but they do not themselves become paraenesis. 


C. The Two Servants Mt 24:45-51/Lk 12:42-46 


(i) The Context 

This is the second of the parables from the sequence of three available to 
Matthew іп a version of О.62 Like the first, it is found in almost word-for- 
word agreement with Luke. Lk 12:42-26 appears as the parable of The 
Servant in the Lucan context, along with two Beatitudes (vv37 and 38) and 
three other parables: The Watching Servants (Lk 12:35f), The Serving Lord 
(Lk 12:37) and The Thief. Although this collection may represent an 
earlier grouping of parables, the claim that such a collection has similarities 
with Mk 13:33-37, and therefore has a history going back to Jesus, is 
unjustified. It is true that the different traditions share common themes and 
share those themes with early material: the ‘coming’, ‘finding’, ‘sleeping’ 
sequence is found in all the Synoptics in the Gethsemane pericope (Mt 
26:40; Mk 14:37; Lk 22:45); there is the association of ypnyopew with 
eschatological parables, for which there is early independent evidence in 1 
Thess 5:1ff, and there is the theme of servants waiting for their Lord's 
return, a return which could be at any watch of the night. But although the 
themes are shared with early material, they are found in Mark and Luke in 
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different orders and with variant groupings. In the case of The Watching 
Servants (Lk 12:35-38) and The Door-keeper (Mk 13:34c) there is a 
similarity noted by Dodd and Jeremias,6* but the dissimilarities are too 
great for a common original parable to be identified. Only the reference to 
the night-return, as Lóvestam notes, provides a distinctive common 
denominator, and this could point to a common level of tradition with the 
*thief in the night'. But a route back from that level to the Jesus of history 
is hard to find. 

In addition to the early collection of eschatological parables in the trio 
common to Matthew and Luke, other groupings of the eschatological 
parables occurred subsequently in the period before Matthew and Luke were 
written. A clue to this development is to be found in a Question-Beatitude- 
Promise form. It is a form of some antiquity and carries some Semitic 
features within it. It is found particularly within the Lucan tradition, but is 
present also in part in the Matthean. There is a sequence of Lucan Beatitudes 
in Luke 12: Lk 12:37 and 38 provide a sequence leading naturally into the 
third Beatitude within the parable of The Two Servants itself (Lk 12:43): 

1)v37 pakápior ot боло. Exetvor obs ёли ó KUPLOS eóprjoet 
ypnyopotvras. 

2) v38 каӣу...ёЛТ kai єїртү OUTWS, LaKdpLot elo ékelvot. 

3)v43 ракаріос ó oios éketvos dv éA0Qv ó KÜPLOS айто® ebprjoet 
TOLOUVTA OUTWS. 

The third Beatitude appears in Matthew, in a wording identical with Luke in 
Mt 24:46, but the first and second Beatitudes do not appear. In Beatitude 2), 
Lk 12:38, ovtws refers to ‘staying awake’; in Beatitude 3), Mt 24:46/Lk 
12:43, ows refers to ‘making provision for those in his care’. If, as seems 
likely, the parable of The Two Servants with its Beatitude in Mt 24:46/Lk 
12:43 is part of a longer form, then the position of the two previous 
Beatitudes in the Lucan tradition deserves fresh attention. In Beatitudes 1) 
and 3), the Lucan form includes a further element: in Lk 12:37b there is a 
Promise introduced by арти Aéyo vytv, and in Lk 12:44 there is a Promise 
similarly introduced by dAndüs Aéyo Uptv (Diff Mt арти Хуш vpîv: Mt 
24:47). As far as the opening of the Question-Beatitude-Promise pattern is 
concerned, some examples of the pattern have Interrogative openings. This 
is of course characteristic of a similitude such as The Two Servants and Lk 
12:25-27/Mt 6:27-29. Characteristic of the pattern is also the use of otros, 
as in Lk 15:7-10 (differing in detail from Mt 18:12-14), Lk 17:7-10 (No 
Par), 14:28-33 (No Раг).65 The Lucan tradition suggests that the parable in 
Mt 24:45-51/Lk 12:42-46 belonged to a sequence. The expression арти 
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№ ус Univ in Mt 24:47 points to a link between the Lucan sequence and the 
Matthean trio of parables. In view of Matthew's close agreement with Luke 
in two parts of the trio, and especially in The Two Servants, and in view of 
the variations within the synoptic parallels in relation to the third, there is 
some likelihood that these two synoptic traditions sprang from a similar 
source, and that, before the editors began their work, already different 
groupings of parables had been established, perhaps the Lucan retaining The 
Watching Servants, The Serving Lord, The Thief and The Servants, and the 
Matthean preserving the wording and form of the first two parables, with an 
example of the Beatitude sequence in Mt 24:45-46 (and its obverse in vv47- 
51), followed by an extended form of the third parable, the parable of The 
Young Women. 


(ii) The Redaction 
There are three major areas of redactional interest here: 
1) The ‘Wisdom’ additions. 

Although the inner construction of the two sections of this parable does not 
exhibit as exact a balance as in 7:24-27, The Two Servants resembles The 
Two Houses in outline, and by its use of Wisdom terms it underlines the 
contrast between the sections. The first section of The Two Servants 
expresses the ‘Question-Beatitude-Promise’ form in Wisdom 
terminology. The second half of the parable, although it does not repeat 
the structure of the first, provides a ‘Wisdom’ contrast, highlighted in 
Matthew by the Matthean addition kakós (Mt 24:48). This second half has 
balancing sections within it: Mt 24:29a and b, 50b and c, 51а and b. There 
are different stylistic features in Luke and these make the balance less 
obvious (especially in Lk 12:45). Mt 24:51c falls outside this balancing 
structure, although as a balance to the Promise section in 24:47 it provides 
a corresponding Threat; v51c is a logion found only in Matthew here, but 
elsewhere it is retained both by Matthew and by Luke in Mt 8:12/Lk 13:27, 
where it describes the distress endured by those displaced from the Kingdom. 
Elements of assonance, alliteration, rhythmic balance and chiasmus are 
found in both halves and in both Gospels. The repetition of &keivos in Mt 
24:48 and 50 is destructive of the pithy brevity found in similar parables 
(e.g. Mt 18:23-29). The level of interpretation too can be paralleled with 
what we found in 7:24-27; the level of the narration and the level of 
interpretation are distinguishable. But, unlike the fable-type parable, The 
Two Servants deals with activities which could be as relevant at the level of 
interpretation as they are at the level of narration. It is possible to discount 
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the relevance of that level of interpretation, but that may not be appropriate, 
either at the Q or at the redactional stage. The main Wisdom addition in 
Matthew provides a contrast. It offers a contrast within an eschatological 
context. Matthew's version (Mt 24:48) introduces какбс̧,68 as against 
Lwpds, the opposite to dpövınos in The Ten Young Women (25:2) and 
The Two Houses (7:26) (or as against the other possible alternative, 
Tovnpós as in Mt 15:19 Diff Mk 7:21 какбс). This contrast of 
characterization, bpövınos/Karös, in advance of the action, suggests that 
the division between the two halves of the parable is one concerning moral 
quality. It separates the Lord's servants from each other at the Last 
Judgment.9? So each of the openings of the two halves of the parable refers 
to a different individual, and the title The Two Servants becomes necessary 
and appropriate, suiting the Matthean context exactly. 
2) The phrase: xpovileı ó kúpios (pov) Mt 24:48/Lk 12:45. 

The translation of this phrase is disputed. Does it mean ‘My lord delays’? Or 
does it mean ‘My lord is away a long time’??? Taken alone, in isolation 
from its context, the narrative seems to require the second. The Lord returns 
unexpectedly early. It is not that the servant reckons with an extended 
period, but rather that he does not expect the master's return so soon. His 
evil practices are a risk he is prepared to take. But, unfortunately for him, 
detection comes before he expects. The Verb also appears in 25:5 with the 
*bridegroom' as subject. There the sense required is that the bridegroom was 
away longer than the young women expected, so much longer indeed that 
they dozed off. They had gone out to meet him (25:1), expecting him, and 
he was late. So the same Verb, xpovíCet, appears in the two successive 
parables, and their narratives, isolated from their contexts, suggest two 
different translations. 25:5 appears to suit the Matthean context of the 
eschatological discourse particularly well. The discourse has warned against 
those who encourage their hearers to go out to meet him (Mt 24:26). When 
he comes it will be a cosmic event for all to see (Mt 24:27). It will be 
preceded by a list of events which are still awaiting fulfilment, including the 
proclamation of the Kingdom across the world (Mt 24:14). So the coming 
of the bridegroom is not yet, and what matters is how we live in the 
interim, whether we live in unheeding ignorance (24:39), or as those who 
are morally prepared. In its context, followed immediately by 25:1-13, Mt 
24:48/Lk 12:45 takes on a different nuance. Although 24:48, taken in 
isolation, could imply an earlier than expected return, in its present context 
24:48 could mean ‘The servant who courts disaster by foolishly reckoning 
on the Lord's delay, and behaves wickedly, will receive a just recompense'. 


$8 Weiser, Knechtsgleichnisse, 183. 
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ev nuepa ў où тросёокӣ (24:502) does not then mean ‘sooner than he 
expected’. It approximates to the sense of Mt 24:4: ‘on a day he does not 
know’; év dpa fj où yıraoreı (24:50b). 

In view of this, Bornkamm is right to argue that the discourse is 
concerned with the delay of the Parousia, in the sense that, between the 
reader and the End, Matthew has introduced events which make ‘Wisdom’ in 
Mt 24:45ff a matter of behaving sensibly with a view to the long period 
ahead. Bornkamm presents 'folly' as the servant's illusion about the Lord's 
delay; he presents ‘Wisdom’ in 25:1ff as the experience which confirms the 
provision which the five wise women made. ‘Folly’ in Mt 25:1ff is the 
illusion that he is already at hand.?! No doubt the emphasis in Mt 24:48 is 
only marginally different from 25:5 when 24:48 is heard in context, but it is 
probably more accurate to regard ‘Wisdom’ and ‘folly’ as ethically orientated 
rather then ‘delay’-orientated. The wickedness of the servant in Mt 24:49 is 
that he is opposed to the standards of the coming Son of Man. There is an 
element of delay present in both 24:48 and 25:5; but the critical issue is that 
there is a long period ahead, and the time needs to be filled appropriately. 

The problem remains as to the precise meaning of ‘Parousia delay’ in the 
discussion of these parables. Grüsser's classic definition gives ‘Parousia 
delay’ the accent of an acute uncertainty; that accent attached itself to the 
church's expectation as early Christians wrestled with the only form of 
eschatological hope which Jesus entertained, a hope of near-fulfilment.7? 
That acute uncertainty required that the Gospels should offer a justification 
and explanation of the delay, an explanation of the precise kind which the 
eschatological parables provide. For Grässer, therefore, xpovideı is first and 
foremost a parabolic feature par excellence. It is neither a subsidiary feature 
of the story, showing the testing circumstances in which the servant in Mt 
24:48 has to work, nor even that feature taken up into the church's 
experience of the Parousia's delay. It represents the church's creative 
response to the crisis, made through the presentation of a parable which 
qualifies the expectation of an early day of reckoning.” 

That early Christians needed to be protected from an immediate 
expectation of the End in so far as that threatened responsible work and 
behaviour, is clear from 1 Thess 4:10—5:22, the passage relevant to the 
discussion of The Thief. It is also clear from the Thessalonian context that 
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the death of Christians before the Parousia, if not an acute problem, was a 
deeply poignant one,"^ requiring comfort and guidance. 

The tradition of the parable of The Two Servants suggests that behind 
Matthew there are forms which did not necessarily refer to a Parousia delay. 
They were concerned with corrections to the disturbing and dangerous 
aspects of near-expectation. The pre-Lucan Q collection, with its Beatitudes, 
holds out the promise of reward to those who stay the course; the pre- 
Matthean Q collection interprets *watching' in terms of obedience, as well 
as, as will become evident later, offering advice on the pastoral problems of 
death before the Parousia. In neither case need xpovileı © коро have 
referred to a crisis of ‘delay’; it need only have referred to an extension of 
time before the Parousia. Indeed that phrase in the parable of The Two 
Servants probably referred to a delay in the Lord's return only because it had 
been linked with 25:5. 

The wider questions raised by Grässer cannot be dealt with here in full. A 
study of the Matthean parables as a whole does however raise serious 
questions against the ‘delay-crisis’ theology which Grässer propounded; the 
background to the Matthean redaction which is emerging in the course of 
this study cannot be forced into that narrow mould. Similarly the diachronic 
and synchronic evidence on parable plots has indicated that temporal 
references form a natural part of these plots which too strong an 
eschatological emphasis would distort. 

3) The ‘ecclesiological’ background to redaction. 

There are four distinct elements within the redaction which have been 
classified as ecclesiological. First, Luke's version of the parable is 
introduced by a Petrine question (Lk 12:41). The absence of this in Matthew 
has caused comment.” Is it omitted by Matthew because the parable 
reflects unfavourably on church officials? Does it suggest that Peter was 
associated with the church officials criticized within it? Whether the parable 
concerns church officials must be considered in a moment, but, apart from 
the traditio-historical difficulties involved in attempting to show that 
Matthew, the redactor, knew the Lucan form of the story prefaced by a 
Petrine question, it cannot be said that Matthew's Gospel protects Peter 
from criticism. 

Second, there are the relationships depicted within the parable which 
might be suggestive of inner-church relationships. Four elements, the 
quotation of Ps 103(104):27, the use of кад стаха: and ovv86otAos (see Mt 
18:31), Luke's choice of otkovópos, and the Beatitude on a responsible 
individual, all illustrate possible references to church leaders. In association 
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with the parable of The Talents however, several of these illustrations point 
in the reverse direction; they become strong evidence against the association 
of the parable directly with an authorized leadership group. In 7he Talents, a 
parable with vocabulary closely related to that of The Two Servants, it is 
the full range of human responsibility which is under review, and not just 
leadership responsibilities. 

Attempts have been made in other parts of Matthew, notably in Mt 18, to 
identify the structure of authority within the Sitz im Leben of Matthew's 
Gospel. But while responsible persons within the activity of the Matthean 
churches can be identified, a single structure of authority cannot, and it may 
well be part of Matthew's purpose to present a Gospel which recognizes a 
range of different forms of authority. The interest in inner-church 
relationships is a different matter."$ The use of cvv6o0Aos hints at an 
important cross-reference which incorporates social relationships into 
responsible behaviour. It is a further indication that, while it is often correct 
to treat the level of narrative and the level of interpretation as separate, some 
parables, including this one, suggest a close interrelationship between the 
levels of narration and interpretation. That such inner-church relationships 
include responsibilities is to be taken for granted. But the perspective 
presented in the parable may be wider than that. It includes inner-church 
relationships, but social and economic relationships as well. 

Third, there is the use of StxyoToproet (Mt 24:51/Lk 12:46). This has 
been regarded as a disciplinary term, particulary because of the work of Betz 
on Qumran parallels. As a disciplinary term, found in Q, it could be used 
metaphorically of God's future judgment, cursing and excluding the 
disobedient, or of God's future judgment as the only authority rightly 
exercising that function. As a literal reference to royal anger, the Greek word 
could describe violence, parallel to the events in a parable ascribed to the 
Amoraic rabbi Simeon ben Lakish (Pes R 15:4): 


When he (the king) grew angry at the first, he seized 
a stick and struck him, and the son shuddered and died. 


As a mistranslation of an Aramaic original, 8:Xoroprjcet could represent 
the idea of ‘separate’ ог ‘beat’ or ‘halve’,”” but none of these is satisfactory. 
In the Matthean tradition the reference, if not the picture, is clear. God will 
separate him, as the bad is separated from that which is good, and his 
punishment will be to share the fate of the UtoKpiTav. The pain and the 
anguish of this eschatological fate (see Mt 24:51c) adds a further aspect to 
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the separation. For such a context Betz's solution is particularly 
appropriate.’® 1 QS 2:16 refers to a double punishment: 


madi "moN го vow ү TR a 5 qn mon 


There is the separation similar to that in Mt 13:47-50. The act of rejection 
belongs to the Final Judgment, and not before. Whether this limits the 
church's disciplinary activities, excluding (for example) all form of cursing 
and anathematizing, is not clear; perhaps the lack of clarity is intentional. 
One further possible solution brings together the separation motif, the 
disciplinary punishment and the reference to hypocrites; it is to assume for 
б.Хоторцоєі a Danielic background; see Susanna 55 and 59. This could be, 
as will appear later, a useful alternative solution. 

Fourth, Matthew uses the term Umokpı av.” The word picks up features 
of the parable: the servant accepts responsibility, but ‘in his heart’ (Mt 
24:48) plans to misuse it; his misuse of it involves others; отокритфи and 
StxoTop roe: have a common field of reference, a field of reference which, to 
judge by 1 QS 2:11-17, includes both insincere intention and the causing of 
others to stumble (Mt 13:14). In Matthew’s Gospel as a whole, ‘hypocrites’ 
are those who look for human approbation in the service of God's glory (Mt 
6:2,5,16), those who judge others without corresponding self-criticism (Mt 
7:5), and those who pervert the teaching of the divine way into a human 
tradition (Mt 15:7). This last aspect of Matthean use harmonizes with an 
important feature of the Judaic word field of зп; it can refer to a false 
approach to Law. It links with Qumran and rabbinic usage, with the charge 
against the scribes and Pharisees in Mt 23,8? and with the false teachers in 1 
Tim 4:1-2. 

Again, the word could refer specifically to leaders. Minear?! describes 
hypocrisy as entailing ‘a defalcation of responsibility’. Analysing the 
audiences within which that meaning would be appropriate, Minear 
concludes that the synagogue leaders could serve as an object lesson for 
church leaders. However, Minear’s audience identification is faulty,9? and it 
is likely that the word attacks all whose interpretation of the Law excludes 
the interpretation of Jesus (see 22:46-23:39). Concern with integrity and 
inner motives are to be included within this general definition; those 
qualities are of the utmost importance for Matthew. But the hypocrite is one 
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who fails to understand the nature of obedience to God, and obedience 
comprehends integrity, motives and action. 

This is a conclusion of some importance, since it provides further 
evidence that Matthew's debates may well overlap with those of current 
Judaism. One of the issues of the day was the harmony between intentions 
and actions. That is one of a network of features in The Two Servants. 
The parable contrasts reward and punishment, obedience and disobedience, 
and threatens the disobedient with the fate of the ungodly at the Last Day 
and the curse of final separation. Such a network could be the work of the 
final redactor. But probably it belongs to a far earlier, pre-Matthean stage. 


(iii) The Tradition 
The eschatological ‘Servant’ parables have, as Weiser indicates,?^ several 
similarities: they deal with a lord who departs, giving responsibilities to his 
servants until his return; this is a trial period, either in the sense that the 
time of the lord’s return is uncertain (Mk 13:33-37; Lk 12:35-38), or 
because the responsibilities have to be exercised in the interim (Mt 24:45- 
51/Lk 12:42-46; Mt 25:14-30/Lk 19:12-27); his return determines whether 
they deserve reward or punishment, and his arrival is either a judgment in 
itself or leads to a time of reckoning. In the case of The Two Servants the 
question which is normally asked is to what original audience would the 
parable have been suited: to the disciples, warning them of judgment, to 
Israel's leaders, or to a general audience? Despite the superficial appearance 
of balancing halves in the parable, the second half does not entirely 
correspond to the first, and lacks the signs of an authentic background. The 
first half may well be original, corresponding to the eschatological promises 
in Mt 19:28/Lk 22:28 and reflecting the historical warnings of Jesus that 
judgment will fall on Israel's leaders and that others will take her place; the 
second half may well be its counterpoint, produced in the ‘Wisdom’ tradition 
of the Q material. At that stage the metaphor of ‘servants’ corresponded to 
the metaphors in Mt 7:9; 11:11; 12:11; Lk 15:4. Slaves have no choice, 
and Wisdom, as Pirke Aboth 1:3 records, means obedience.55 

The distinctiveness of the original rests on individual and corporate 
accountability before God, or, more precisely, on the radical call of God to 
follow his way (as in Mt 6:24/Lk 16:13, a proverbial saying paralleled in 
Plutarch, Moralia, 180B), for which the reward is a greater responsibility 
still (as in the parable of The Talents). Only at the stage of the Matthean 
and Lucan Q versions did this saying become a Parousia parable. When it 
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was grouped with other Parousia parables, it provided a warning not to 
slacken, as the days before the Parousia continued. 

As distinct from these ‘reward’ parables, there were the ‘crisis’ parables. 
These too became Parousia parables as the eschatological context gave their 
metaphors new currency (as in the case of The Thief). So the present 
similarities between the Parousia parables, as identified by Marshall and 
others®® and traced to the historical Jesus, may belong to the stage of their 
incorporation into eschatological groupings. Previous to that, their styles, 
their forms and, to some extent, the use of their pictures were different. 


(iv-v) The History of the Parables and the History of Redaction 

This parable shows signs of a parallel process to that which resulted in the 
Matthean form of the parable of The Two Houses. The style, organization, 
contrasts and balances are the same. Their difference lies in the shape of the 
material from which they were created. The character of the eschatological 
tradition behind the parables of Matthew is now clear. The Jesus parables 
expressed the authoritative challenge and warning of Jesus to individuals and 
the Jerusalem leaders. The radical accountability before God to which Jesus 
summoned everyone emerged in powerful pictures, similitudes, narratives 
and apocalyptic visions. These developed into warnings to the Early Church, 
especially as the emphasis on near-expectation grew and apocalyptic 
revelations reinforced the power of the Parousia message. As a response to 
this emphasis, and as the years went by, eschatological discourse developed 
the pictures and parables by which to express a powerful concern: standards 
of obedience are to be maintained in the days before the Parousia. Matthew 
inherited such a body of material. It provided complementary material to the 
Marcan outline in Mark 13 and increasingly was shaped as Wisdom 
teaching. This enabled the writer of Matthew to establish an extended 
collection of parabolic material which could be summarized and brought to a 
climax in the final parable. There the world-wide mission which 
characterizes the life of the church was shown by the redactor in a new 
perspective. It is a mission characterized by the standards of obedience which 
derive from the Son’s revelation and shaped by the nature of the Son of 
Man’s authority. The form in which those standards are being presented is 
that of Parousia parables; they emphasize what Lambrecht calls ‘the active, 
laborious, responsible service’ which ‘watching’ entails. But over and 
beyond the immediate responsibility of individual Christians and the 
Christian community stands a new vision of God’s will and purpose 
revealed in his Son as the basis of a world-wide mission. 
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D. The Ten Young Women Mt 25:1-13 


(i) The Context 
This is the third of the group of parables in Matthew's form of Q. The 
designation ‘Matthean Q’ is of course hypothetical, but has much in its 
favour.®® The end of the parable, Mt 25:10-11, contains parallels with two 
sections of О material,®9 Mt 25:10-11/Lk 12:35-36 and Mt 25:10/Lk 13:25. 
The first of these has already been mentioned in relation to the Lucan 
collection of parables in Lk 12:35-48, where it occurs with The Thief and 
The Servant. The association of Mt 25:10-11 with The Thief and The 
Servants requires explanation, especially in view of vocabulary links 
between Lk 12:38 and The Thief, and between Lk 12:37 and The Servants. 
The correspondence between Mt 25:10 and Lk 13:25 is closer than is the 
case with Mt 25:10 and Lk 12:36: twelve exact agreements of words, often 
of forms and in the same order as well?! The context of Lk 13:25 in the 
Lucan order contains material used in Matthew at the end of the Sermon on 
the Mount and the beginning of the Sermon’s narrative sequel.” It was 
argued above that Matthew followed this order as it had already been 
incorporated into the Matthean Sermon,?? continuing from the 
eschatological form of The Two Houses, via the traditional summary, into 
the narrative healings. The omission of Lk 13:25 from that context calls for 
explanation,” particularly as the development of the Sermon on the Mount 
can be traced through an extension of the logion Lk 6:46/Mt 7:21, which 
overlaps with the kópie of Lk 13:25 and 26? It is not a sufficient 
explanation” to regard Mt 7:22 as a redactional replacement for Lk 13:25; if 


88 See ch. 1. Weder, Gleichnisse, 240 and n.144; Schenk, Auferweckung, 
283ff. 

89 Weiser, Knechtsgleichnisse, 163ff. 

90 Weiser, Knechtsgleichnisse, 167ff. 

91 The comparison can be set out as follows: 


Mt 25:10 Lk 13:25 

ab’ ob éyep8fj ó oLko8eonórns 
каї — ékAc(o0n rj Büpa kal dtrokheton vv Өйра/ 

kai dp&node ёёш éoTávat kal 

dEyoucat KpoveLv тўи 90pav Aeyovres 

KÜpLE kúpte dvotEov Tyyiv Kópie küpue AvoL&ov niv 
6 бё дтокр:дє\ѕ eimev Kal Amokpıdeis Єрєї Univ 
арти AE yoo viv . 
ойк oi6a Utüs. ойк оїба buds mödev éoTé. 


92 Lk 13:22-24=Mt 7:13-14; Lk 13:26=Mt 7:22; Lk 13:27-28=Mt 7:22-23; 
Lk 13:29=Mt 8:11; Lk 13:27b=Mt 8:12. 

93 p.364. 

94 Schenk, Auferweckung, 283 n.29. 

95 See the continuity provided by Mt 7:13-14=Lk 13:23-24. 

96 Pace Schenk, Auferweckung, 284. 
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Matthew possessed Lk 13:25-27 as part of that source, this would mean that 
Matthew transformed’ the act of disownment ок olSa twas (Lk 13:26) in 
7:23 but not in 25:10. The text in Mt 7:23 ойёётотє éyvov vpás makes 
it preferable to suppose a different tradition history for 7:21-23 from that of 
25:10°8 despite the fact that they both concern the disowning of disciples 
who say ‘Lord, lord’. The unusual construction of Lk 13:25 could further 
support the case for a unique tradition history for this logion.?? 

The ending of the parable is probably pre-Matthean, and may be termed Q 
material because of its association with the parables of The Thief and The 
Servants. There is also one further unquestionably pre-Matthean element in 
the parable: €xd@evSov in 25:5.100 In a Matthean context stressing 
ypnyopeite (24:42; 25:13),101 the acceptance by the bridegroom of those 
who went to sleep is a contradiction of the first order.!°? The subject of 
‘sleep’ has however already appeared in the context of The Thief, where 1 
Thess 4:10-5:22 was used as early evidence for pastoral concern about 
“those who fall asleep’ before the Parousia. Other common elements 
between 1 Thess 4:10-5:22 and Mt 25:1-13 are: фоут 4:1/kpgavyrj Mt 
25:6;! eis dmávrnoiv тоў kuptou 4:17/eis ómávrnow Tod vundiov Mt 
25:1 and eis andvtnow!™ Mt 25:6; abv kupio 4:17; 5:10/uer' афто? Mt 
25:10; ypnyopänev 5:6/ypnyopelte Mt 25:13; vuktös 5:5,7/Mt 25:6.105 
It is possible that the pre-Matthean form of the parable was about the 
'afterlife'. Indeed the whole parable as it stands could be read as an 
affirmation of the role of good works in the ‘afterlife’, taking éAaiov as 
symbolic for ‘good works',!96 perhaps with a warning against vicarious 
merit (тойс поћодитас̧).!0 There are difficulties when the whole parable is 
read in that way. The difficulties vary in importance: not so serious is that 


97 For the textual problems here, see Marshall, Luke, 566-567. For the 
relation of this denial to 25:31ff, see Ford, Foolish Scholars, 117. 

98 7:21ff owed its form to the Sermon on the Mount tradition (see Davies, 
Sermon, 398ff) and 25:10 to the development of the parabolic triplet: The Thief, 
The Servants, The Ten Young Women. 

99 For a detailed consideration of this, see Marshall, Luke, 565ff. 

100 5.312 n.111. 

101 p.430 n.29 

102 Goulder, Midrash, 439; For a discussion of the discrepancy, see 
Lóvestam, Wakefulness, 121 n.4. 

103 For фор as the archangel's summons, see Harnisch, Existenz, 44ff; for 
Kpavyr as an eschatological cry as well as a marker of time within the narrative, 
see Linnemann, Parables, 193 n.8; Strobel, Mat.XXV, 1-13, 206ff. 

104 See Lóvestam, Wakefulness, 112ff. 

105 See Mk 13:35 and Strobel, Mat.XXV,1-13, 223, and in reply Weder, 
Gleichnisse, 241 n.154. 

106 Feldman, Parables, 165ff. 

107 Derrett, Parabola, 137ff. 
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€routoLl08 in Mt 24:44 means ‘ready and equipped for the coming of the 
Son of Man', whereas the same word in Mt 25:10 would then mean 
*equipped to accompany the bridegroom', but more serious is that 
ypnyopetre and vukrós would sound strange alongside éxd8evSov, since 
the two former words fit a context of a struggle, and the latter one a context 
of peace and tranquillity. Released from its context in Mt 24:42 and Mt 
25:13, the parable could, if it already included the Q material (Mt 25:10-12), 
be read alongside the other two Q parables, as a response to the pastoral 
problems posed by those who ‘fall asleep’ before the Parousia. 

For this to be a clue to the origin of Mt 25:1-13, and an explanation of 
why Matthew retained The Thief and The Servants along with 25:1-13, the 
language, style and construction of the parable would have to be pre- 
Matthean. To what extent is that true? The answer must be given by 
redaction-critical study. 


(ii) The Redaction 

Wolfgang Schenk and Armand Puig i Tärrech!0 have provided the most 
detailed redaction-critical survey of this parable so far. Schenk concludes that 
the original parable read as follows: 


1 éka map0évov [erà тди Aaymá8ov] EauTav éEfjA0ov eis 
bmávTnow тоб vupdíov. 

2) mévre EE abrOv (5) [éviotatav kai] éxá8ev8ov. 

6) péons vuKTos kpavyr| yéyovev, iðoù ó vuublos, é&epxeo0e eis 
ánávrnow. 

7)  ^yépOncav ai maphevoı Ereivan kai ékóounoav tas ÀapmáBas 
EQUTOV. 

10) dev ó vupdios kai [таса] аі tapbévor elofjAdov eis тойс 
yduous. 

The point of the parable in that form is that even the dead are woken by the 
cry which heralds that Last Judgment, so that, as in 1 Thess 4:10ff, all 
believers, whether dead or alive at the final hour, share in the Kingdom.!!? 
In this form, Schenk argues, the parable is entirely appropriate to the Sitz 
im Leben of Jesus, as the debate with the Sadducees illustrates (Mk 12:18- 
27): death cannot challenge the Kingdom’s power.!!! 


108 Op the form (except in the Uncial MS A), unusual in Matthean adjectival 
usage, see Blass, Debrunner, Funk, Grammar $59; also Schenk, Auferweckung, 
282 n.20. 

109 Schenk, Auferweckung; Puig i Tàrrech, Dix Vièrges. 

110 Schenk, Auferweckung, 294. 

111 Schenk, Auferweckung, 297. 
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To this parable, continues Schenk,!!2 Matthew adds the Q material (vv11- 
12), the introductory material (vv1 and 4), and the moral distinction between 
the two groups, thereby showing that lack of good works makes a mockery 
of salvation; those who simply say ‘Lord, lord’ will find themselves 
excluded. A good supply of acts of righteousness, on the other hand, makes 
the Final Judgment a time of joy. 

Schenk's theory can be tested by a verse-by-verse analysis. The same 
applies to Puig i Tàrrech's solution, although his argument is more 
complex.!? He recognizes that no generally agreed history of the parable 
has proved possible. Some have treated it as unauthentic (either as allegory: 
Bornkamm, Grässer, Strobel, Donfried, T. W. Manson; or as ‘Parabel’: 
Linnemann), others as authentic (with different eschatological nuances: 
concerning a judgment: Michaelis, Kümmel, Meinertz; a sudden catastrophe: 
C.H. Dodd; or with an emphasis on God's decision or on human choice: 
Weder, Aurelio, Lambrecht, Maisch; or based on the Song of Songs: 
Feuillet, Ford, Derrett). Puig i Tàrrech suggests an alternative approach: we 
should be guided by the movement of the narration in Mt 25:1-13; this can 
be monitored by means of the adverbial signals in vv5,6,10 and 11 and by 
the Tenses and Particles. The narrative movement offers two important 
insights into the history of the parable: first, that in its present form the 
narrative has five scenes; second, that scenes 2 (vv5-6) and 5 (vv11-13) are 
episodic and do not belong to its original form. Scene 2 slows the plot, 
clouding the issue by classing the ten young women as a unit, by 
introducing the reference to sleep and by defining the folly of the five asa 
failure to reckon with the bridegroom's delay, a factor to which Scene 5 
corresponds. The authentic parable (Scenes 1, 3 and 4) can thus be identified: 
the original parable concentrated on the task of the ‘bridegroom’s maids of 
honour’ as Galilean wedding practice defined it, and on the dialogue in Scene 
3 (with its strong hints of Aramaisms). The dialogue made the task 
impossible for the foolish five, thus shifting the parable into the metaphoric 
process and confronting the hearers with the radical character of discipleship. 

Some of Puig i Tarrech’s insights are invaluable. He correctly identifies 
the key to the narrative; it is the task of the ‘maids of honour’ to carry their 
flaming torches in the welcome procession for the bridegroom, a task at 
which some fail and others succeed. He also correctly identifies the 
importance of the dialogue in vv8-9, although the significance of the 
dialogue is by no means as clear as he suggests. He supports his analysis 
with a verse-by-verse study of the language of the parable, but this has 
several weaknesses, as will appear from the discussion below: one weakness 


112 Schenk, Auferweckung, 286ff. 
113 Puig i Tàrrech, Dix Vièrges. 
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is its lack of reference to the theory of an epic style in Mt 25:1-13; another 
is the ambiguity of his findings: some are based on source-critical criteria 
and some on linguistic criteria, giving the impression that the case for all of 
vv5 and 11-13 as secondary is stronger than in fact it is. He arrives at the 
following summary: 


Bold indicates what is redactional in origin and form; 

Underlining indicates what is redactional in form, non-redactional in origin; 
Absence of line indicates what the redactor has not touched; 

Broken lines indicate uncertainty about redactional or primitive origin; 
Double upright bars indicate traditional material. 


1 тбтє óuow0ncerau. N BaciAeta TOv obpavav éka Trapdevoıs, 
aituves AaBotoat Tas Aaumddas Eayrav ё Або» els bmávTmoiv 
Tod vuudiov. 

2) mévre $2 EE афту сау /ршро\/ kai mevre /bpdvipor/. 

3) ai yàp /pwpai/ Aaßoücaı тас Хартаёас ойк EAaßov Heß’ EauTav 
éAatov. 

4) ai de /bpövınor/ éAaBov Edatov Ev тоїс ayyelors perà TOV 
AapmáBov EauTav. 

5 — 

6) /yuéons 8é vukrós/ kpavyh yéyovev: {бой © vuupios ёёёрхєсдє eis 
ámávTnouw autor. 

N тӧтє máoav ai mapbévor Ekdounoav Tas Aaumddas éavrüv. 

8) ai бё /umpal/ rais dpovipos sinav’ 8óre fiv ёк Tod édaiou 
bpav, OTL al Aaumädes Nav ofévvvvrat. 

9) dmekpí(0ncav бё ai /bpövınor/ AeyovoaL‘ рўпотє ойк Apkeon TV 
Kal ону” Topevecbe кої ауорасатє éavrais. 

10) &neoxouévov 8é abràv bev 6 vuudtos Kal ai _Eroutor eLofjA0ov 
HET’ avTOv els TOUS yápous. 





Analysis: Section A. The Setting 

vl брод jcevat. Similar sequences to this formula are found in other 
traditions (Puig i Tàrrech, 165). The Future Passive of this Verb is found 
elsewhere at 7:2. If, however, 7:24,26 is pre-Matthean on the grounds of the 
doublet, the Future Passive of this Verb need not necessarily be redactional 
either in form or in origin. 


aitives Aaßodcaı. Although the parabolic introduction could be treated as 
redactional,!!^ this phrase probably should not. There are several different 


11^ Maisch, Jungfrauen, 255f; Schenk, Auferweckung, 290. 
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factors relevant to the decision. There is no other Matthean example of a 
Participle following dotts,!!5 and the examples of a Participle following 
ds, as in Mt 24:46/Lk 12:43, have Q associations;!!® the Q examples 
include the Aorist Participle of Aaußavw. See Mt 13:31 Par Lk/Diff Mk; 
Mt 13:33 Par Lk. The Verb Аан ávo is a classic case of a Verb which is 
often treated as redactional, but the evidence is not entirely clear and a 
decision here depends on a general theory regarding Matthean style: the uses 
of the Aorist Participle of Aaußavw are probably best classified as a feature 
of the homogenizing style identified by Hartman (See Mt 27:48 Diff Mk; 
Mt 27:59 Diff Mk; Mt 25:20 Diff Lk; Mk 9:36 Diff Mt; Lk 6:4 Diff Mk; 
Lk 20:29 Diff Mk; Lk 24:30,43 No Par).!? 


тӧтє. This Matthean habit is nowhere else used as the introduction to a 
parable.!!8 It is possible that röre here relates to тӧтє in 25:31, but, as in 
the case of 18:23, the origin and function of introductory Particles are 
difficult to define.!!? 


Aaumadas. Jeremias has made the case for a distinctive use of this term 
here.!? It cannot be explained by reference to Q material, as Lk 12:35 uses 
Aóxvov. Whether it means, as Jeremias suggests, ‘torches’, or 'lamps'!?! or 
‘lanterns on poles’, the usage is distinctive and unexpected. It may well refer 
to wood batons, their ends bound with material to absorb combustible 
liquids. Schwarz suggests that г”о0 is one example of many Aramaic 
equivalents in this parable beginning with v but this theory founders on the 
alternative translation possibilities in vv8-9 and, at present, the absence of 
near-contemporary evidence for his preferences.!?? \артаёєс may have 
gained special associations through use in worship (Acts 20:9), as they did 
eventually at the Easter Vigil.!23 


115 p.175 n.3. 

116 p.275 n.332 (v). 

117 XauBávo | 

Schenk, 331; Gundry, 645; Neirynck, 386; Bergemann, 112, 116. 
Mt 53x: 24x No Par; 13x Par Mk; 2x Par Lk; 10x Diff Mk; 4x Diff Lk 
Mk 20x: 13x Par Mt; 5x Diff Mt; 1x >*Mt; Ix > 
Lk 22x: 8x No Par; 7x Par Mk; 2x Par Mt; 4x Diff Mk; 1x Text? 

See also p.477 n.228 (3). 

118 See p.232 n. 205 (iv). 

119 Jones, Matthew 18, 80-98. 

120 Jeremias, Adumades, 196-201. 

121 Linnemann, Parables, 124. 

122 Schwarz, Vokabular, 270 n.4; Lamsa, Evangelien, 190; Lóvestam, 

Wakefulness, 114. 
123 Strobel, Mat.XXV,1-13, 213 n.3. 
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éavTOv. The Reflexive Pronoun in last position is found in Matthew Зх 
here and at 18:31 and in Luke 4x No Par and 3x Diff Mt. A review of 
Reflexive Pronouns in the Synoptics confirms that this use is unusual in 
Matthew. On the only occasion &aur@v is used Diff Mk it is in first 
position (Mt 21:8 Diff Mk).!?^ 


éEfA0ov eis is nowhere used editorially in Matthew.!?5 Јегетіаѕ!26 
suggests that the Verb is a situation-setter parallel to Mt 22:2, rather than 
the first act of the drama. Jülicher,!?" followed by Ѕсһепк,!28 finds it more 
appropriate to link the Verb with Mt 25:6, and regards the intervening 
verses as breaking the sequence of action. If this is an epic parable, 
Jeremias's judgment of style is likely to be correct. 


bTdvTnoiv is a variation on drávTnctv, of the kind frequent in epic 
parables. The appearance of àmávrnoi in 1 Thess 4:17 may suggest that 
the phrase belongs with a pre-Matthean stage of the parable, or its royal 
associations may give a Hellenistic colouring to the parable; or it is parallel 
to a formula well attested in the Old Testament, in its versions, and in the 
New Testament (see Acts 28:15), with both positive and negative 
connotations.!29 


бека maphevoıs. mapdevoı may well go back to a Semitic original 
indicating young women of an age to marry who are invited to perform the 
function of ‘maids of honour’. The number ten is numerically and 
representatively symbolic.!30 


vupdiou is found in the Synoptics only in two contexts: here and in Mk 
2:19f and parallels. The Matthean *wedding' motif in Mt 22:1ff and 25:1ff 
has been categorized by Nolan?! as a sub-motif of kingship. The climax of 
Matthew 25 gives this judgment further cogency; as a fresh approach to 
vupdtou it illustrates the way in which this image, like others treated 
earlier, was given richer resonances by Matthew. Nevertheless vuublov is 
not so much the central character in the parabolic action as the one who sets 
it in motion.!32 


12^ Schenk, Auferweckung, 391. 

125 See p.293. 

126 Jeremias, Лартабєс̧, 199. 

127 Jülicher, Gleichnisreden, 448. 

128 Schenk, Auferweckung, 294f. 

129 See Arndt and Gingrich, 79. 

130 Flusser, Gleichnisse, 186f; Burkitt, Ten Virgins, 268. 
131 Nolan, Son, 194; see 2 Sam 17:3. 

132 Op the text, see Metzger, Commentary, 62. 
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Schenk sees a chiastic relation between v1 and v13. The exhaustive study 
of chiastic arrangements published by Di Marco??? does not include this, yet 
finds chiastic arrangements in practically every book of the Bible, 
concluding with good reason that this is an extremely general phenomenon 
and by no means to be classified as a sign of Matthean redaction. The inner 
structure of this parable is not chiastic.!34 


Conclusion on vl: vl is probably not to be classified as redactional. The 
second half of the verse shows non-Matthean signs of order, vocabulary and 
structure. 


v2 mevre её avTOv. Numbers are accompanied by a bewildering variety of 
constructions, all of which have been analysed redaction-critically. On that 
basis it would be extremely unwise to judge that this is not a piece of 
tradition.135 


pwpal...dpdvipot. The background of these two words traced earlier!36 is so 
firmly within the Wisdom tradition that even if they had been introduced by 
the editor into this parable their inclusion would have classifiable as 
traditional rather than Matthean. Coming immediately after a 
$póviuos/kakós parable, parallel in style and content to 7:24-7, the use 
here is likely to be pre-Matthean. 


ficav. It is unwise to consider this as redactional. That is inappropriate both 
for the verbal form and for its associated syntax.!?? The style of v2 is 
succinct, without a wasted word. The rhythm is 10:6. 


Conclusion on v2: v2 is epic in style. There is no more reason to classify 
its syntax or Wisdom features as editorial than is the case in 7:24-27. 


v3 Aaßodoaı...EXaßov. Schenk and Puig i Tàrrech note the use of Xaufávo 
again.138 But the strong assonance and alliteration in itself could have 
commended the use of the Verb: éAapov/éXavov. Apart from this, the 
simplicity of the language is typical of the form. Schenk quotes Schlatter 
and Jeremias!?? in support of the view that the Aorist Participle and the 


133 Di Marco, Chiasmus, 53ff. 

134 Sellin, Gleichnisstrukturen, 97. 

135 Jones, Matthew 18, 141f. 

136 See p.180 n.11 (ii). 

137 Pace Puig i Tàrrech. 

138 Schenk, Auferweckung, 290; Puig i Tàrrech, Dix Vierges, 167f. 
139 Schenk, Auferweckung, 290 n.57. 
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Aorist Verb describing a single action is a Matthean characteristic. Those 
studies were, however, complete before Hartman's work on the Matthean 
Participle. The construction is typical of the narrative parable in Luke. 
Nowhere else in Matthew are the Aorist Participle and the Aorist Verb from 
the same Simple Verb coupled together. This means that the repetition of 
the epic style introduces a virtual quotation from v1 into v3, typically (for 
the epic style) with the Reflexive Pronoun omitted. 


ped’ éavrüv. eră + the Genitive of accompanying persons is claimed by 
Schenk as very frequent in Matthew. Puig i Tarrech also regards it as 
redactional.!* But the statistics show that it is frequent in Mark and Luke 
also, and the patterns of phrases indicating accompanying persons alternate 
between the Synoptics, so that very few examples can be established as 
without doubt redactional. That this very phrase could simply be omitted by 
Matthew is demonstrated by Mk 9:8 >*Mt (see also Mk 14:33 >*Mt).!4! 


yáp explains the difference between the groups. The general statistics 
indicate no clear redactional pattern and the parabolic uses suggest that it is 
typical of the Greek epic parable to use Particles with meticulous care.!*? 
The rhythm of v3 is 11:11. 


v4 shuffles the phrases once more, bringing éAafov/éAatov together in a 
series of -ov endings (concluding with the distinctive final éavrGv) and 


adding only Ev tots ayyeloıs. Schwarz's suggested retranslation of 
dyyetov into the Aramaic mvoo!^? is not as yet attested for Middle 


Palestinian Aramaic, and the Greek word dyyeiov is widely used, in 
classical and Hellenistic texts, and in the LXX (see Gen 43:11, where the 


140 Schenk, Auferweckung, 2906; Puig i Tàrrech, Dix Vièrges, 179. 
141 herd + Genitive. See p.231 n.205 (iii). All of the Matthean uses are 
Genitive of Accompaniment except the following: 
Mt 13x: 5x No Par; 2x Par Mk; 2x Par Lk; 3x Diff Mk; 1x No Par or Diff Lk. 
In the case of five of the Mk Diff Mt, Matthew has ákoXov0éc (Diff Mk 5:24), the 
Dative (Diff Mk 6:50), Aaßetv (Diff Mk 8:14), éri + Genitive (Diff Mk 14:62), 
каї (Diff Mk 15:1; with the reverse at Mt 22:16 Diff Mk). In the case of the Mk 
>*Mt, all nine are Genitive of Accompaniment. 
142 yàp Schenk. 123-124; Gundry, 642; Neirynck, 225; Bergemann, 74ff. 
Mt 124x: 45x No Par; 27x Par Mk; 17x Par Lk; 22x Diff Mk; 11x Diff Lk; 
2x Text? 
Mk 64x 27x Par Mt; 8x Diff Mt; 5x » Mt; 23x » ; Ix Text? 
Lk 97x: 40x No Par; 19x Par Mk; 17x Par Mt; 9x Diff Mk; 10x Diff Mt; 
Ix Diff Mk or Diff Mt: 1x Text? 
143 Schwarz, Vokabular, 272. 
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phrase is used with a Genitive Personal Pronoun, as here).!44 The position 
of Aaumadwv at the conclusion of this verse is an attractive piece of 
resumptive narrative. Twice the torches have been mentioned early in the 
sentence; now they are a familiar feature and provide a point at which the 
narrative reaches its first major pause. 


The emphasis on Aaumdöes produced by repetition and order draws further 
attention to its symbolic possibilities. The associations of ‘light’!45 
characterize these representative groups. The very simple stylization of the 
personnel carrying the torches makes that which they take with them all the 
more significant. The placing of éAatov at the end of 25:3 has a similar 
effect; Хого» can have associations of light,!46 of law,!4 of good deeds,!48 
perhaps perfumed for wedding use,!^? or symbolic of the spreading influence 
of goodness and righteousness. The style is epic and the rhythm of v4 is 
11:14. 


Conclusion on vv3 and 4. These two verses represent an epic style with a 
pre-Matthean order of words, construction and, probably, pre-Matthean 
vocabulary. 


Analysis: Section B. The Central Action 

v5 xpoviCovros. It is unsatisfactory to argue that the Genitive Absolute is 
a sign of editorial work.!50 There is at work!?! a homogenizing process, 
within which the particular characteristics of v5 are as follows: Mt 2x No 
Par; Lk 1x No Par; 1x Diff Mk; and with the use of the Present Participle 
in Mt 1x No Par; Lk 1x No Par and 1x Diff Mk. The use of the Genitive 
Absolute at the beginning of a parabolic section is illustrated by Mt 18:24 
within the epic style and by numerous Aesopic fables.!?? 


144 e.g. Gen 42:24 LXX; Xenophon, Anabasis, 6.4.23; Papyri Graeci Regii 
Taurinensis (ed. Peyron) 1.2.6 (second century CE). 

145 For the negative and positive aspect of this, see Lóvestam, Wakefulness, 
117f. 

146 Feldman, Parables, 164. 

1^7 Feldman, Parables, 165. 

158 Feldman, Parables, 166. 

149 Feldman, Parables, 167f. 

150 See Appendix. 

151 See Appendix. 

15? Cor Fab Aesop 197 Line 2; 204 Line 4; 205 Line 3; 207 Line 5; 209 Line 
3 and passim. 
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évóocTa£av. The Aorist followed by the Imperfect éxd@evdov!>} is 
ambiguous. It could represent two stages, comparable with a guard who 
nods, then is fully asleep;!>4 or a single stage, indicating continuous but 
light sleep,!55 or the act of falling asleep and its continuation or manner.!56 


Tas as subject, placed between two Verbs, is only found in Matthew in the 
two passages, 14:20 and 15:37 (where Mark provides the model Mk 6:42). 
Luke uses it in 8:52 (Diff Mk and Mt) but delays tavtes until after the 
Verb in his parallel to Mk 6:42 (Lk 9:17). Schenk?" points out that in v7 
таса + €ketvar overfill the sentence; he takes the lack of correspondence 
between the command in v6c and the section in v7a to suggest that here is 
an original parable in which all had to rouse themselves (€xetvat is then 
Matthean editing), but not all had fallen asleep. Rhythically v5 reads best 
with mdoat (the syllable count is 9:11; the frequency of the 11-syllable 
phrase is noteworthy). v7 reads best without éketvat; with it the syllable 
count in the two halves of v7 would be 12:12. Schenk is right to use the 
phrase 'overfilled'. Eketvaı!5® in post-position in parables is not easily 
assessed because of text differences (e.g. in v7 it is omitted by D 22 d Co“ 
MS) Arm; it is in pre-position in a b ff'?h r!?aur). All the synoptic 
traditions know ékeivos in post-position, referring to persons previously 
mentioned. In some texts the evidence for omission should be sustained. 
Here an editorial addition of &xeivaı could only be supposed if the editor 
were unaware of the metrical character of narrative. The solution is probably 
that mäcaı is pre-Matthean in v5, and ekeivaı in v7 is a textual gloss. In 
either case the pattern of Schenk's original parable is destroyed, since 
according to him everything depends on the assumption that only five fell 
asleep. 


Conclusion on v5: v5 is a pre-Matthean epic parable verse. 


уб uéons vukrós  Strobel's emphasis on the Passover tradition here is 
іпарргоргіаќе.!59 The range of possible symbolic reference is too wide for 
this to be the only context for the phrase. 


153 See Donfried, Ten Virgins, 417ff. 

154 Linnemann, Parables, 125. 

155 Strobel, Mat, XXV, 1-13, 175. 

156 Lévestam, Wakefulness, 113ff, takes the Imperfect as indicating 
continuation; Fanning, Verbal Aspects, 243, provides the best grammatical 
analysis and distinguishes factual (Aorist) from descriptive (Imperfect) 
narration. 

157 Schenk, Auferweckung, 280. 

158 For a study of the MS variations, see Jones, Matthew 18, 173ff. 

133 See p.444 n.105. 
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kpavy1| yéyovev introduces a series of un-Matthean forms: the Narrative 
Perfect,1 ioù + Noun and an assumed Predicate.!6! 


els dtdvtnow offers a neat alternative to the parallel phrase in vl. The 
command is stylized and carries resonances such as Derrett quotes: see Cant 
3:7-11 LXX.!% The rhythm is either 10:6:9 or 10:15, probably the former. 
The middle section of the parable divides at this point; vv5-6 prepare the 
way for the central action of the parable: the rising of the young women, 
and their conversation. 


Conclusion on v6: A pre-Matthean, highly dramatic, stylized preparation for 
the central act. 


v7 тӧтє ўуєрӯђсау. The parabolic use of тӧтє is found in 13:26; 18:32; 
22:13 and Lk 14:9f,21 (No Par or Diff Mt); see also Mt 7:5/Lk 6:42. 


€ yeípo185 in the Passive Deponent is frequent, particularly as a Participle, 
for ‘rise up’, or ‘rouse’ from sleep (Mt 12:24), but only appears once in the 
Indicative in that sense: Mt 8:15 Diff Mk. The Aorist Indicative is used of 
Jesus' resurrection (e.g. Mt 28:6 Par Mk/Par Lk and 28:7 Diff Mk), of 
being brought back to life (Mt 9:25 with Kkadeüdeı), and of the saints at the 
resurrection coming from their tombs (Mt 27:52 No Par). In addition to 
Future uses of ‘rising up in judgment’ or ‘rising up in rebellion’, there are 
three uses alongside vexpot (Mt 10:8; 11:5; 14:2). In Mk 12:26 Diff Mt, 
Mark has € yeipovraı with vekpoi whereas Matthew uses dvaotdoews (Diff 
Mk). In Mt 17:23 and 20:19 éyep0ioera. is used of Jesus’ rising (Diff Mk 
and Luke avaotroeraı). In the parable here the associations of resurrection 
could be present behind the simple translation ‘got up’. 


eköounoav is probably an inceptive Aorist: they set themselves to the task 
of preparing their lamps/torches. The precise action involved is unclear. 
Schwarz again suggests a late Aramaic word!® which suggests the nuance 
of ‘smearing’ as against the Greek Verb’s unsuitability for preparation 


160 Schenk, Auferweckung, 280. 
161 See p.427 n.10. 
162 реттей, Parabola, 1 134. 
163 éveipw Schenk, 209f; Gundry, 643; Neirynck, 237, 360. 
Mt 36x: 12x No Par; 10x Par Mk; 3x Par Lk; 9x Diff Mk; 2x Diff Lk. 
Mk 19x: 10x Par Mt; Ix Diff Mt; 2x >*; 1x > Mt; 4x > ; Ix Text? 
Lk 18x: 6x No Par; 3x Par Mt; 8x Par Mk; 1x Diff Mk. 
Note: Mt 5x Diff Mk dviotnpt; Lk Ix Diff Mk aviotniu. 
Eyepdeis Mt 8x: 5x No Par; 1x Par Mk; 2x Diff Mk. 
164 Schwarz, Vokabular, 273 n.10. 
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specifically of oil lamps. But, as so often in epic parables, general (not 
specific) words are used here. kooue&w means ‘arrange’ or ‘prepare’!® and 
this could imply as simple an idea as they got ready their lamps/torches. 
The rhythm of this verse has been discussed. As it stands, with ekelvau in 
the text the syllable count is 15:12. Once again, as in v4, tds Aapmá8as 
Eavr@v appears at the end of the sentence. It gives the narrative the 
impression of ‘home’, of a space where the hearer knows where he/she is. It 
is “familiar teritory’ already, even after only seven verses. The 1-assonance 
is also noteworthy. 


Conclusion on v.7: The simple language is open both to the imagination of 
the hearer and to the hearer's interpretative awareness. The parable continues 
in a typically epic style. Only ekeivaı raises any problem. 


v.8 ai pwpat. The reason becomes apparent here for the unusual order: 
*fools'/ wise’ (contrast Mt 7:24-27). The fools have to take the initiative. 
The Nominative and Dative, side by side, present the contrast between the 
two groups, orally or visually. The only other synoptic context where 
addresser and addressed both precede the Verb civav is in the Marcan parable 
in Mk 12:7; there Matthew does not follow the same pattern (Mt 21:38). 


6óTe ёк is a unique combination within the Synoptic Gospels. The 
Imperative of 8(8op and its compound is found in parabolic conversations 
(Lk15:22,12), and the proximity of Mt 25:28/Lk19:24 is noteworthy. 


oßevvuvraı. Schenk calls the present linear Indicative redactional,!69 
because of its stylistic excellence. It is however possible to regard the Verb 
as periphrastic, without this further inference. It is a classic example of 
onomatopoeia. The rhythm of the sentences is 10:11:11. 


Conclusion on v8: Without any change of style the parable resumes the 
contrast of the two groups as a structural element in its formulation. 


v9 атєкріӨтсау...Х yovoat. Our analysis of Hartman's study of the 
Participle of A&yw confirms his judgment that a process of formularization 
is at work in Matthew. The analysis of dtoxpivoyat, alone and with Verbs 
of Saying, shows the same pattern.!67 


165 Donfried, Ten Virgins, 423f. 
166 Schenk, Auferweckung, 291. 
167 Jones, Matthew 18, 328; and n. 
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un ттбтє où (uN) ápkéon (ei). This is a rare expression with only a partial 
parallel in Did 4:10 if ob 17 is read in both.!68 If рў is not read in Mt 25:9, 
it still remains an unusual expression: ‘it will hardly be enough'.!69 un is 
to be read on the grounds of assonance; if it is read, four т vowels appear 
together. 


торєйєоӨє pâňov mpós TOUS TwWAODVTaS. There are two strange features 
here. LGAXov may well be an editorial word used by Matthew to underline 
contrasts, as in Mt 10:28,6. There is some doubt about this because of Mk 
15:11 Diff Mt, although the chiastic parallel in Matthew may be pre- 
Matthean. mpös ToUs m«AÀo0vras is a phrase found in Mt 21:12 (2x) and 
takes the place of available Nouns. The rhythm here is 10:13:20. If the 
Imperatives only are read, the rhythm is 10:13:13. 


Conclusion on v9. There are signs of editorial work in uàAAov прос TOUS 
ToÀo0vras and these words could be an addition to an otherwise epic 
narrative. The conversation concludes the second section of the parable. The 
shorter form of v9 provides a closer parallel to the first leg of the 
conversation in v8. 


Analysis: Section C. The Conclusion 

v.10 àmepxoguévov è ати dyopdoat. The Infinitive Adjunct to a 
Genitive Absolute is rare. All the uses are parabolic in the Synoptic 
Gospels: Mt 18:24,25 with its close parallel in Lk 7:42, and Mt 25:10. The 
three Matthean passages have exactly the same structure; the Lucan lacks the 
Particle. The Adjunct is added to the stock Genitive Absolute formula. 


a7épxopat is not otherwise used with a Genitive Absolute in the Synoptic 
Gospels, although other compounds of épxouat and Topevoyaı are. Nor 
does the Verb appear elsewhere in Matthew in the Present tense except at Mt 
8:19/Lk 9:57. It has an extraordinary pattern of synoptic relationships which 
includes the following: Mt 11x Diff Mk; Mk 9x Diff Mt; Lk 2x Diff 
МЕ.170 čpxopa and its compounds occur in some Matthean parables with 
an Infinitive of Purpose. It would seem extremely likely that this 12- 
syllable introduction to the final section, balancing the Genitive Absolute at 
the commencement of the middle section, is pre-Matthean, epic and 
parabolic. 


168 Blass, Debrunner, Funk, Grammar §370(4). 
169 Blass, Debrunner, Funk, Grammar §428(6). 
170 On dmepxonau, see p.295 n.48. 
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ai érotpot appears to be an echo of Mt 24:44/Lk 12:40. It can be used as a 
dual termination Adjective, as Judith 9:6 LXX indicates, so Schenk's 
elaborate morphological theory is unnecessary. ! 


elofAGov eis has an impressive record as a homogenizing formula in the 
Synoptic Gospels, and Matthew represents this process particularly well. 


yápor. This is the first occasion in the parable when the word ‘wedding’ has 
appeared. It is in the Plural form, as in Mt 22:2-4,9 (although the Singular 
appears in 22:8) and Lk 14:8. It belongs to a long phrase and could possibly 
have been a Matthean addition. Without it the rhythmic pattern in v10 
would be 12:7:11:7. Without it the assonance and alliteration of v10b and 
10c would be more striking. It is of course possible that ner’ avTod is an 
intrusive phrase. It does however belong to the associations of ‘sleeping’, 
‘rising’ and “being with the Lord’. 


ékAe(c0n ў Supa is the beginning of the overlap with the Q passage. In the 
Matthean context the proximity of Mt 24:38/Lk 17:27 might recall the 
Palestinian and Jonathan Targumim, in which the closing of the door of the 
ark is dramatized. But the crisp, dramatic phrase has resonances of many 
kinds, personal and existential, literary and theological, and the reference to 
the Noah episode is only one possibility among тапу.!72 


Conclusion on v10: Apart from the Matthean gloss eis Tovs ydjous, this 
verse is in the crisp, epic style in two balanced half-sentences, corresponding 
in length, with the short halves matching in rhyme, rhythm and grammar. 


v11 totepov. This is a very difficult word to evaluate from a redaction- 
critical point of view. It appears in Mt 21 3x in parables; in 21:29 and 32 it 
is of structural importance. It occurs also in Mt 4:2 and 22:27, in both cases 
with Lucan parallels against Mark; in Lk 4:2, the Lucan parallel to Mt 4:2, 
where Matthew has borepov, Luke has a rare final Genitive Absolute, 
paralleled in Matthew only in 28:13. The only other use in the Synoptics is 
alongside a Dative Absolute in the Marcan longer ending: Mk 16:14. It 
would be possible to designate it redactional. It has however a relationship 
to pre-Matthean traditions, such that, if it is called redactional, redaction and 
tradition would need to be understood in a very close relationship. 


171 Schenk, Gliederungssignal, 464-475. 
172 Goulder, Midrash, 438. 
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ó 82 dmokpidels eimev at the beginning of v12 belongs to a similar 
category. It is found in parables elsewhere: e.g. Mt 21:29, Lk 15:29; it is a 
traditional Matthean formula.!7? 


épxovtat. The change to the Historic Present has been assessed by Schenk, 
as a Matthean stylistic technique for marking key narrative moments. 
Although in other respects Matthew's use of the Historic Present may not 
be distinctive (MS variations are again a major difficulty) there is a good 
case for understanding the Historic Present as marking important events in a 
narrative.!”4 


ai Aoımal mapßevor. The two uses of the Adjective in 22:6 and 27:49 
illustrate again the problem of knowing where tradition ends and redaction 
begins. Certainly the early position of the Adjective could well be 
Matthean, but this could be evidence for a Matthean addition of rapGévo to 
an original ai Aovrai (see MS 700). 


коріє. From this point, the phrase from О (see Lk 13:35) completes the 
verse. The Q material is particularly interesting here since Mt 25:12 and Lk 
13:25 are parallel, so are Lk 13:26-27 and Mt 7:22-23, and so are Lk 12:35- 
46 and Mt 24:43-51. The rhythm of these two verses differs from the earlier 
section of the parable. The syllable count is 17:11:8:11. Apart from the first 
half, there are again two sets of balancing sentence halves, as in v10, 
offering a chiastic positioning of the two groups. It is therefore possible 
either to regard vv11-12 as editorial and the Matthean editor as drawing Q 
material into an original epic parable, or preferably, in view of the 
continuity of the narrative and the difficulty of ending at v10, the older 
ending could be reconstructed (using Abov from Codex D, again a Western 
reading, as possibly an earlier form of the parable): 

boTepov (TÖTE) A8ov Kal al Aovrral Aeyovoal 

kópte, KUpLE, AvoL&ov Hiv. 6 86 dmokpiBels єїтєу 

арти Аёуш Univ" оюк olôa Unäs. 
The parable represents an epic parable written in a single style, but with 
slight editorial touches in vv9-11. That earlier parable may itself have been 
the product of a linking of the Q tradition with an otherwise unknown 
parable, and was in turn influenced by the association with the parables of 
The Thief and The Servants at the pre-Matthean stage. 

These findings provide a substantial critique of Puig i Tarrech’s 

reconstruction of the parable's history. According to Puig i Tarrech the 


173 See p.335 n.214. 
174 Schenk, Gliederungssignal, 464-475; Fanning, Verbal Aspect, 239 n.95. 
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adverbial signals in vv5,6,10 and 11 divide the narrative into five parts, and 
the Tenses and Particles give an outline to the movement of the narration. 
The centre of the narration is the bridegroom, his expected arrival, his 
imminence and his arrival, with a corresponding series of actions on the part 
of the two groups of companions. The eventual separation of the foolish 
from the wise is a consequence of one vital initial difference: one group did 
not think to take oil with them. Scenes 2 and 5 are therefore not integral to 
the plot; they cloud the issue by treating the ten together, by introducing the 
motif of sleep and by associating the folly of five of them with failure to 
reckon on the bridegroom's delay. Our findings show that the tense usage is 
not definable in terms of a single sequence: é£fjA9ov eis Umdvrnowv is 
picked up by the parallel Verbs ёЁєрҳєодє eis dmdvtnow and eicfjA0ov 
џет” abrod. Our findings also show that the problems of the narrative are 
not restricted to scenes 2 and 5: Why are ayyeioıs introduced? Why do 
reflexive forms only appear in scenes 1 and 3? Why does mäcaı appear also 
in scene 3? Why does scene 3 begin with neons бё vuKTos? Why is one 
group called ai Etotpoi in scene 4? It appears that the source of the problem 
is not, as Puig i Tàrrech suggests, the slowing up of the narrative by the 
introduction of episodes. In any case how can we know that the speed of the 
narrative has slowed? Given that uncertainty, why must we assume that 
there must be a shift in the narrative from the level of the narration to the 
level of the metaphor and that the shift should be identified with the refusal 
of the wise to lend the foolish oil? 

Behind Mt 25:1-12 was an epic parable. The pre-Matthean epic parable 
was suitable for a Sitz im Leben in which the death of members of the 
Christian community before the Parousia caused pastoral problems. To this 
extent Schenk is correct. It is an affirmation of the Kingdom beyond death. 
In the epic form, it was however an affirmation which recognized the 
hypocrisy involved in hoping for the the Kingdom but refusing to live by 
its demands. That degree of uncommitedness, Subuxia,!75 is (according to 
this tradition) fatal. The placing of the Аантабес< references and the contrast 
between the two groups in terms of EAaLov gave the epic form an 
unmistakably moral emphasis. It is not particularly fruitful to enquire how 
the parable in this form stands in relation to the Pauline tradition. It is not, 
for example, clear whether the parable could have been heard without 
difficulty against the background of 1 Cor. 3:10-15. There too it is fatal not 
to have produced works, but not ultimately fatal. The possibility of ultimate 
punishment may be present in Mt 24:51, and it is difficult to say more than 
that. 


175 Seitz, Antecedents, 211ff. 
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There is one other important feature of the epic parable, the conversation 
between the two groups. It hints at the help which the righteous might give 
to the sinners, although in the case of the parable the help was refused. If 
help at the Last Judgment is in question, the help requested could 
presumably have been of two different kinds, of intercession or of vicarious 
тегі.!76 These subjects were discussed in the later decades of the first 
century CE, and careless discussion of them could have provided an excuse 
for lax behaviour.!7 The epic parable may have touched on this. The 
Matthean editorial work, and the ypnyopette motif in the wider context, 
would have given the parable a keen edge to attack such laxness. The 
specific reference in the parable to those who have good works for sale could 
indicate that in the end there is no satisfactory assistance for the sinner 
seeking entry to the Final Feast. Those who try to draw on that resource for 
final salvation will be excluded and disowned. 


(iii) The Tradition 

The parable of The Young Women, when examined against the tradition of 
narrative parables as a whole, has a particularly interesting feature. The 
narrative parable, like the ancient drama, had customarily three principal 
participants. The members of the group are treated like the ancient Chorus; 
they act in concert. The parable follows that ancient custom. There are the 
three participants: the foolish, the wise and the bridegroom. If the 
relationship of these is to be examined, then, following Funk, the 
Bridegroom may be called the Determiner, the one with respect to whom the 
narrative moves, and the two groups may be called Respondents 1 and 2. 
Normally the relationships between these three follow a limited pattern. 
Funk calls this pattern ‘the law of the open triangle',!7? that only two of 
the three relationships possible between the three participants will be 
developed. In this parable the relationships which are developed are those 
between the Respondents, and between Respondent 1 and the Determiner. 
The relationship between the Determiner and Respondent 2 is not given 
narrative value. Funk sets this surface pattern of relationships against what 
is often called its deep structure, the fundamental relationships involved. On 
the level of fundamental relationships, the fate of the wise and the foolish is 
settled in relation to the Bridegroom. So, in this parable, and this parable 
alone among the narrative parables, the surface relationships do not match 
the pattern of the fundamental relationships. As far as the surface pattern is 
concerned, the ‘open triangle’ leaves the relationship of the Determiner and 
Respondent 2 unexplored. At its deeper level the relationship is definitive. 


176 Derrett, Studies, I 141. 
177 4 Ezra 7:102-115. 
178 Funk, Structure, 51f, 56. 
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Seen against the background of the narrative parables as a whole, the two 
sets of conversations in Mt 25:1-12 are distinctive and they suggest that the 
special contribution made by the parable is to be found in them. At the level 
of interpretation the parable concems not simply the relative fates of the two 
groups, but the relationships between the two groups. This provides a 
different perspective on the parable from that which the verse-by-verse 
analysis developed. The verse-by-verse analysis located the area of interest in 
the intercession of the righteous for sinners or in the sharing of merit. But it 
was not able to focus attention on the relation of this to the fate of the 
sinners alone. The interpretation of the parable therefore has to follow the 
pattern already used in parables which develop the corpus mixtum idea. The 
relationship between the good and the evil has to be understood in the light 
of the ultimate judgment of evil and the standards endorsed by the Son of 
Man. 

Is it possible to trace the history of the parable further back? Is it possible 
to go back behind the Q epic parable? Our analysis suggests that the 
conclusion of the parable with its parallel in Luke warned that those who 
anticipated entry into the Kingdom might be refused. It was one of several 
such warnings in the form of logia and historical parables. Israel or 
Jerusalem or its leaders were not safe; they could be rejected and replaced if 
they were not ready for the coming of the Bridegroom. At some stage the 
narrative shifted from its role as a general warning to a role promising a 
future separation of good and bad, and from there to an affirmation of the 
victory of the Kingdom over death. 

Biblical material and midrashim provided a variety of pictures by which 
these shifts from warning to affirmation of victory could have been effected. 
The bridegroom imagery was probably one of these, perhaps based on Song 
of Songs 3:11, as in Mishnah Taan 4:8 and Sifre Lev 9:21, with the 
daughters of Jerusalem going out to meet the king on his wedding day, or 
on Isaiah 61:10, as in Pesiqta Rabbati Piska 37:2. Songs of Songs 5:2 
could also have been the basis for the sayings concerning the bridegroom 
knocking on the door. But the issue concerning that stage is whether the 
parable was already an epic parable.!7? 

Another set of Jewish traditions relevant to the parable's development is 
that concerning vicarious merit. It seems almost certain that the Tannaitic 
discussion of ‘merit’ would have agreed with the parable, that at the Last 
Judgment the merits of the Fathers could not counterbalance personal 
demerits, but that, on the other hand, the necessity of good works does not 
carry with it the presumption that good deeds earn salvation. The need for 
this to be said indicates the danger of misunderstandings which might have 


179 Flusser, Gleichnisse. 
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been built on the basis of statements such as Sukkah 45b. The position of 
Matthew in relation to the ‘pious posterity’, by virtue of which Israel could 
look for divine mercy, could have raised similar problems. Matthew's 
tradition appreciated the long tradition of prophets, wise men and martyrs, 
without whose offering the witness to the Kingdom would be incomplete. 
Against that background the parable is a warning not merely concerning 
aspects of Jewish end-expectation but a warning with regard to Matthew's 
tradition also. The interdependence of the faithful on the Last Day is a 
relevant factor in the discussion. It was a feature of both Jewish and 
Christian thought, not least in the ‘martyr tradition’ (see Heb 11:40), and 
could easily give the false impression that the weak would be carried along 
by the strong, and the sinners by the righteous, whereas in each case the 
stress on interdependence was intended as a motive to show perseverance to 
the end. The prayer of the strong for the weak (4 Ezra 7:112) was part of 
this interdependence in the present, but the limits of that intercession at the 
last day had to be clearly recognized (4 Ezra 7:115). 


(iv-v) The History of the Parables and the History of Redaction 

The dating of the epic form of this parable in the period of the development 
of Q material provides important evidence for the dating of the epic parable's 
currency. That an epic form could, despite the simplicity of its narrative, 
carry deep resonances of many kinds, is a further important finding, 
particularly in view of Funk's judgment that epic language is language 
shorn of its history. He is incorrect on that point. Moreover Matthew shows 
evidence of the extended epic in which the resonances were increased and the 
opportunities for reflection extended. 

The redactional history of the parable, in its connection with The Thief 
and The Servants, and in its incorporation in the Marcan outline, shows the 
Gospel writer working within a tradition which wrestled with the same 
issues over a considerable period of time. The constant pressures to dismiss 
the value of Christian work and service, in the light of the promise of the 
Kingdom, seem to have persisted over a long period. This gave the parable a 
continued importance. In Matthew's day the form of the parable and its 
context addressed the need for a significantly extended period of Christian 
work and service. In earlier days the parable met the problems caused by the 
death of Christians before the Parousia. In the later period, when Matthew 
was writing, the problem may have been similar; but the pressures seem to 
have increased and with them the need for a parable which would encourage 
an even greater determination in the present. For this, the epic parable of 
The Young Women proved admirably adaptable. 
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(i) The Context 

Between the group of three parables just described and the Final Judgment 
scene built by Matthew from the conclusion of the eschatological Q 
material, is the parable of The Talents. It has a parallel in Lk 19:12-27 
which provides a bridge from the Journey material to the Jerusalem entry 
material (Lk 19:11). The two versions have a skeletal agreement, all the 
more significant because both versions have a long and complicated 
structure.!3? That agreement becomes exact, word-for-word agreement at the 
conclusion of the parable (Mt 25:27b-29/Lk 19:23b-26); but in the opening 
sections, especially the opening verses, there are only sporadic hints of 
agreement. In the first of the four sections of the Matthean parable there are 
two suggestions of dependence on Mk 13:34: dotep yàp ávOpomos and 
катй Tiv ilav Súvauıv. The development of the first section of the 
Matthean parable could therefore be due to the influence of the Marcan 
context. The Marcan context provided the outline as far as Mt 24:36; Mt 
24:42 and 25:13 agree with Mk 13:35; Mt 25:14 corresponds to Mk 13:34. 

This does not however mean that the opening section of the Matthean 
parable was developed by Matthew at the point when the Gospel writer 
linked the Q parable with the Marcan outline. Since this is an important 
issue, supporting evidence is required. 

Mt 25:14 фотєр yap: Grundmann!?! regards the origins of this phrase as 
to be found in Mk 13:34, because, as in Mark, given that the phrase 
indicates a comparison, there is no indication what the comparison is to be 
made with; the introduction is an anacoluthon. However, the shift from the 
Marcan ws to the Matthean wotep yàp needs further explanation; for ws and 
боттєр are not necessarily interchangeable.!® Mt 24:37 might provide that 


180 For the possible lines of development in the tradition of this parable, see 
Weiser, Knechtsgleichnisse, 228f; Resenhöfft, Talenten, 318-331, who 
suggests that the Matthean and Lucan traditions each contribute a half, although 
the language of the parable is against this; on Luke's parable as a mixture of two 
kinds of parables, see Kuhn, Giljonim, 58ff. 

181 Grundmann, Evangelium, 521f, regards this introduction in 25:14 as an 
anacoluthon (see Jülicher, Gleichnisreden, ЇЇ 472), giving no precise indication 
what the parable is to be compared with. He concludes from this that it is 
intended to answer the questions left open by the previous parable. The origins 
of the opening phrase may, he suggests, be found in Mk 13:34. 

182 Although the uses of às and ботєр in the New Testament cannot be 
regarded as interchangeable, the comparison of Mt 25:14 and Mk 13:34 is fair, 
since these are the only New Testament examples of comparisons in the form of 
an incomplete sentence, where the sentence cannot be completed simply by 
repeating a previously given Verb. The nearest parallel is Mt 20:28 Diff Mk, but 
there the connection with the previous sentence is so clear as to render the wotep 
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explanation, except that 24:37a has an answering oUTos in 24:37b, and Mt 
24:37 is too far from 25:14 for the ovTws clause to be assumed for 25:14. 
үйр does not make immediate or obvious sense.!®3 It could, whatever the 
origin of Gotep, be a reminiscence of Mt 24:37. It could require a further 
extension of the meaning of yprnyopette (Mt 25:13), to include within it 
*accountable stewardship'. The whole opening phrase seems to move beyond 
the Marcan original, without smoothing over the latter's grammatical 
difficulties. 

dvOpomos аттобтиФ@» continues the parallel with Mark, but in this case 
there is also a similarity with Mark in that the Marcan text is picked up by 
means of a Participle which refers to the future (contrast the Aorist 


clause a comparative clause concluding the main sentence. The use of ðonep with 
yeypantaı in 1 Cor 10:7 is open to question textually (see Moulton, Grammar, 
III 320). Because Mt 25:14 and Mk 13:34 represent so unusual a construction, 
the influence of Mark in the Matthean opening is possible. It remains true 
however that ws and бстєр are not interchangeable: domep can mean ‘it is just 
like’ (Plutarch, Moralia, 7C; Ignatius, Magnesians, 5:2, although in 5:2 the 
sentence is properly concluded). Perhaps the editor of Matthew knew of such a 
use. The hypothesis of some kind of link between Mk 13:34 and Mt 25:14 is 
Strengthened by the similarity of content between Mk 13:33 and Mt 25:13. Mk 
13:33 and 13:35 are also reflected in Mt 24:42, which makes the distance 
between Mt 24:42 and 25:13 intriguing. Mt 24:45-51 may be seen as a 
replacement for Mk 13:34-35 (Lihrmann, Redaktion, 71); in that case the delay 
in the use of the parable to this point requires explanation, especially in view of 
the close parallel between Mt 25:14 and Mk 13:34. 

183 Despite the commentators who regard ydp as introducing the new parable 
so as to make it an exposition of the need for watchfulness (Weder, Gleichnisse, 
194), one has to enquire what this parable could have to do with watchfulness as 
watchfulness has been so defined so far. It is about expected accountability, not 
watchfulness in its usual sense. The Marcan parable in Mk 13:33-34 is about 
watchfulness because of its final five words; but Mt 25:14ff is not, unless we 
extend its meaning. The yáp as it stands at present in Mt 25:14 does not have an 
immediate link with the preceding verse 25:13 (as Weder maintains) and must 
have only a general reference to the subject raised by the previous parables in 
24:42-44, 24:45-51 and 25:1ff. The ботєр уар in 25:14 offers an echo of Mt 
24:37, where the sentence is completed by the apodosis: oütws €otat T 
mapovola ToU viod Tod ávOpomov. It is of course possible that Matthew assumed 
the same conclusion in 25:14, supporting the view that the force of the yáp is 
general to the subject but not specific to the preceding verse. How wotep үйр 
came to be in the text is a matter for conjecture. One possibility is that &omep 
(amoönu-) is due to the building of a parable collection using some О and some 
Marcan material. This need not have included 24:37-40 (Lk 17:26-27,34-35) and 
the yáp might be the result of the proximity of 24:37 to 25:14 in the final 
editing stage. Alternatively it could have been part of the Marcan material 
encouraged by the final five words of the original Marcan parable in Mk 13:33- 
34. In either case Schulz's judgment, based on Bultmann, that ботєр yáp is to be 
ascribed to Matthew, is somewhat premature (Schulz, Q, 288). 
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areönunoev which follows in 25:15d). Such a Participle lacks any precise 
equivalent.!34 Its closest analogy is in Lk 14:31, where a parable begins 
with a Present Participle indicating future action. 

TOUS ilous Sothous cannot be described as a Matthean phrase and 
represents a development in the use of t5tog.185 

TapeSwkev is repeated Diff Lk in vv14,20 and 22, whereas Mark has the 
Simple Verb (see Mk 12:9 Diff Mt).186 

та Umdpxovra recalls Mt 24:47 (Par Lk 12:44),!87 but has the Genitive 
Pronoun (the probable reading), which is non-Matthean and parabolic. 


184 The use of a Present tense for a future intention is found in the Synoptics 
as follows: 

Mt 20:20 Diff Mk may be understood in this way, but more probably it 
represents only a variation of the frequently found expressions using 
Tpocépxopat; see 17:14 Diff Mk 9:16; 24:1 Diff Mk; and Mk 10:2 Diff Mt. One 
could not, on the basis of this evidence, argue that the Present Participle 
indicating a future intention was Matthean. 

Mt 22:16 Diff Mk could well mean ‘sent...who said’ or ‘sent.... They said’ 
rather than ‘sent to say’. The usage is unclear. Matthew’s use is represented by 
22:3 Par Lk; 13:41 No Par; 21:2 Diff Mk; 21:34 Diff Mk. 

Mt 26:25 No Par: this is probably a future use but is highly traditional: see 
10:4 Diff Mk; 26:46 Par Mk; 26:48 Par Mk; 27:3 No Par; Lk 22:21 No Par. 

Lk 1:35 No Par is a secure future reference. 

Lk 2:34 No Par probably means ‘which people customarily reject’. 

Lk 13:23 Diff Mt possibly means ‘those about to be saved’ but the Matthean 
parallel is very likely to be present in the sense of ‘those entering’. 

Lk 14:31 No Par is very like Mt 25:14 in position and sense. 

Lk 22:19-20 (Diff Mk, Par Mk) probably have a future reference. 

See Acts 21:2 (and more dubiously 26:17). 

There is no strong evidence for regarding the Participle in Mt 25:14 as Matthean 
and there is good evidence from Lk 14:31 that a Present Participle with a Future 
reference can be part of parabolic style. Mt 25:14 is clumsier than Lk 14:31 
because the same Verb is repeated in its Indicative form at the end of 25:15. This 
suggests that the Participle in 25:14 represents the Marcan dv@pwttos dmó8npos 
rather than being an expression coined freely for the occasion. 

185 {Stos Schenk, 296; Gundry, 644; Neirynck, 262; Bergemann, 121. 

Apart from кат” ќар" 

Mt 1x No Par; Ix Diff Mk; Зх Diff Lk; 1x Text? 

Lk 1x No Par; 1x Diff Mk; 1x Diff Mt; 1x *Mt. 

186 See Brown, Death, 211-213, on mapa&(8opt. 

187 This is one of several links between this parable and 24:47 Par Lk (Lk 
12:44). In addition to Mt 24:47 and 25:14, ta Umapxovra is found in Mt Diff 
Mk 1х (Mt 19:21 Diff Mk 10:21 боа éxeis); Lk 8x: 5x No Par; 1x Par Mt; 1x 
Diff Mt; 1x Diff Mk/Diff Mt. See Zenon Papyri 2191.2 (116BCE). There is an 
interesting shift of usage in relation to the accompanying case: Mt 24:47 has 
the Dative of the Personal Pronoun in some MSS, and this is found in Luke twice. 
Luke elsewhere uses the Genitive (including parabolic contexts). If the Genitive 
is read in Mt 24:47, as it should be also in 25:14, the parabolic character of the 
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à u&v éSukev Mt 25:15 represents the traditional enumerative use of the 
Particles рёу and 86,188 expanding the idea implicit in the Marcan form: 
ёкасто TO Epyov avtod (Mk 13:34). 
ékdoTQ ката develops the Marcan form, using terminology and 
phraseology from Deut 16:10 and 16:17. There is a similarity with Mt 
16:27, but the context and force of 25:15 concerns a response to divine 
providence, and not only, as in 16:27, recompense according to deeds.!8? 
The Lucan parallels for Mt 25:14 and 15 in Lk 19:12-14 concern a claimant 
to the throne who travels a distance with the intention of returning as king, 
but meanwhile his fellow countrymen send an embassy to have him 
removed. This corresponds to the Lucan context in 19:11, but has no 
parallel in Matthew’s parable of The Talents.1?? A careful study of the 
language of this Lucan section is decisively against an editorial origin (pace 
Schulz).!9! The Lucan parallel also involves the ‘iska’ procedure!?? and a 


expression is further underlined. On the alternatives to umdpxovtTa, see 
Póhlmann, Abschichtung, 206ff. 

188 Jones, Matthew 18, 436ff. 

189 éxdotw is only found in Mt Diff Mk as part of a technical phase. Except 
for this example here in 25:14, the uses are Mt 2x No Par; Lk 4x No Par; 1x *Mt. 
The parabolic character of the word appeared in 25:14 and Lk 16:5. The closest 
parallel to Mt 25:14 is Mt 16:27, where the OT quotation reads: атоёосєі 
EKdOTW катӣ Thy mpütiv auTod. An interesting feature of this phrase is ката + 
Accusative, found in Matthew 5x No Par in the sense of ‘according to’, and once 
in a decisively editorial position (Mt 19:3 Diff Mk). Against this has to be set 
the evidence of Mk 7:5 Diff Mt (TapaBaivw). Luke uses катй + Accusative in the 
sense of ‘according to’ 12x, none of which are Diff Mt and many of which are in 
the Infancy Narrative. Lk has ката + Accusative in 17:30 Diff Mt (Mt 24:39 has 
ottws). ÉkacTos ката is an LXX construction: Gen 41:11; 49:28; Ex 28:21; 
36:4; Num 1:4; 4:19; 7:5; with бащ» Deut 16:17. 

190 See ch.4 p.251 n.253. The additions to Luke have a historical flavour: 
Zerwick, Thronwärter, 654ff; Winterbotham, Archelaus, 338ff; Weinert, Throne 
Claimant, 505ff; Lambrecht, Treasure, 222ff. It is generally accepted that the 
Lucan form reflects contemporary history; some suggest that the reference is to 
Archelaus. 

191 Schulz argues that ётторєїӨтү eis хора» pakpàv is a redactional addition. 
This is doubtful (see Weiser, Knechtsgleichnisse, 230f). On Topevopat, see 
p.256 n.269. Both Matthew and Luke use topevopat in place of the Marcan 
атерхона and ümáyo and both prefer the Simple to the Compound Verb (оп 
details of translation, see Senior, Passion, 42f). There is therefore a likelihood 
that Matthew and Luke represent a shift of usage (see Mt 11:7 Diff Lk and Lk 
14:31). eis xópav nakpav uses the favourite Lucan Preposition after mopevopar 
(10x No Par; 3x Diff Mk); but the phase is a traditional one (see Carlston, 
Redaction, 370f; Pöhlmann, 194ff). 

192 See Derrett, Law, 22, where Derrett is right to assume iska procedure 
behind the Verb tpaypatetcacbe, but wrong to assume that it necessarily has an 
object: see Philo, In Flaccum, 57; Moulton-Milligan, 819. 
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probable Parousia reference,!?? both of which correspond to the Matthean 
parable in intention, but not in detail. The financial actualities of the 
procedure are not reflected in the Matthean language.!?4 

The Lucan parallel refers to ten servants, yet only specifies three in the 
narrative. Marshall regards the three as original, but the Lucan and synoptic 
uses of érepos (Lk 19:20) do not bear out this judgment.!95 Other stylistic 
features of the Lucan parallel, e.g. kad&oas 8€,!%° point neither to Lucan 
editorial work, nor to Matthean editorial omissions.1?? 

The development in Mt 25:13-14 cannot be dissociated from the Marcan 
phrase in Mk 13:34. The form which the development takes is not 
necessarily to be attributed entirely to the Matthean editor. The evidence 
would be compatible either with an association of Q and Marcan material, or 
with editorial work at the point of the Gospel's creation. But the former, 
particularly in view of the second section of the parable, seems on balance 
the more likely. 

The second section of the Matthean parable (Mt 25:16-18) is an expansion 
of Mt 25:15, and lacks any parallel in Luke. Mt 25:16-18 anticipates the 
constantly repeated riévre талата, and records that the one who received 


193 The temporal use of év @ may reflect parallel expressions which refer to 
the Parousia (see Jn 21:22; 1 Tim 4:13); alternatively it could be a classicism 
with incidental Parousia associations. 

194 Matthew's choice of vocabulary here is general not specific. 

195 There is no New Testament text where érepos means ‘third’. There аге 
several where it means 'second' and several where it indicates sequential 
ordering. In several of these, the sequential order of items is not intended to be 
the sum total of the designated whole (see Lk 14:19f). 

6 kaAécas is unusual as an opening Participle in the Gospels. An opening 
Adverbial Participle with $ it is found in parables: 
Mt 7x No Par (18:27,28; 13:27,46; 20:2,9; 25:24); 
1x Diff Lk (22:11) 
Lk 1x Diff Mt (19:13); 1x Diff Mk (20:14; see Mt 21:38 Diff Mk) 
1) Adverbial Participles accompanied by kat: 


Mt 9x: 3x No Par; 2x Par Mk; 3x Diff Mk; 1x Diff Lk 
Mk 2x: 2x Par Mt 
Lk 8x: 4x No Par; 4x Diff Mt 


2) Adverbial Participles accompanied by бё: 

Mt 5x No Par (18:24,25; 20:8; 25:5,10). Lk 1x No Par (15:14). 

3) Adverbial Participles accompanied by ov: Mt 18:26,29 No Par. 

4) Adverbial Participles accompanied by tote: Lk 14:21 Diff Mt. 

5) Adverbial Participle without a Particle: Mt 21:28; 25:16 (some MSS ёє),22. 

Lk 15:18 No Par. 

On this basis it would be unwise to suggest that kaAécas 8é represents Lucan 
editorial work or that its absence in Matthew was Matthean editorial work. 

197 This style of sentence is by no means foreign to the New Testament 
parable. For the case that Matthew's parable is more original than Luke's, see 
Lambrecht, Treasure, 223. 
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them gained a further буе. 4ААа mévre is characteristic of Matthean 
parabolic language,!?8 but the insistent rhythmic effect of mevre талаута 
is not matched by similar interests in the opening verse of the parable. The 
second section anticipates other words too from the body of the parable, e.g. 
25:17 (and v16 also, if exepSnoev is the correct reading there, although that 
may be doubted),!?? see &k&pönca Mt 25:20 Diff Lk 19:16 tpoonydcato 
(see Mt 25:22/Lk 19:18). Interestingly Matthew has in 25:16 the colourless 
Simple Verb fjpyaoaro?® with an unusual instrumental ¿v following 11.20! 


198 The order of these words is the natural and almost exclusively used order 
in the New Testament (Mk 12:5 is the exception). 

dÀXos Schenk, 21f; Gundry, 641; Neirynck, 211, 338; Bergemann. 

Mt 30x: 4x No Par; 10x Par Mk; 1x Par Lk; 6x Diff Lk; 8x Diff Mk; 1x Text? 

Mk 23x: 10x Par Mt; 2x >*Mt; 10x > ; 1x Text? 

Lk 11x: 2x No Par; 5x Par Mk; 1x Diff Mk; 1x Par Mt; 1x Diff Mt; 1x > Mt?. 
Five of the Mt Diff Lk occur in the sense of ‘further’ or ‘additional’; 2 of the 8x 
Mt Diff Mk have the same sense but are part of a usage found in the editing of 
parable collections (see 13:24,31,33; 21:33) or in the development of the 
Marcan text (e.g. Mt 4:21). The parabolic use of the word is strong in Matthew 
(20:3,6; see 12:4,5,9); this may have influenced Mt 4:21. Mk 14:58 (>*Mt) is 
probably due to a basic change of attitude in the Matthean text rather than 
simply to a choice of vocabulary. Lk 1x Diff Mt uses dÀAos against Matthew's 
ÉTepos. 

€tepos Schenk, 22; Gundry, 644; Neirynck, 338, 372; Bergemann; Metzger, 
55. 

Mt 10x: 2x No Par; 4x Par Lk; 3x Diff Lk; 1x Text? 

Lk 34x: 18x No Par; 6x Diff Mk; 4x Par Mt; 3x Diff Mt; 1x No Par or 

Diff Mt; 2x Text 

199 The weight of MS evidence in terms of the families of texts and the degree 
of repetition within the parable make ekepöncev a strong contender in 25:16. 
But it is hard to see why the evidence for etoınoev is so extensive. etoLnoev in 
25:16 can hardly be due to Luke19:18, since 25:16 alone of all the parallels to 
Lk 19:18 carries evidence for emoınoev. The use of untechnical language is 
typical of Matthean epic parables, as the following note illustrates, and it is 
possible that emornoev should be read in 25:16. 

200 The Matthean financial terms are, in general, lacking in colour in 
comparison with Luke’s. 

ўруйсато 

Mt 4х: 1х Par Mk (with eis, see Senior, Passion, 36: ‘done something to’; 

2x No Par (21:28 The Two Sons; 25:16 The Talents); 

1x Diff Lk Luke has épydtat. See Wrege, Überlieferung, 149 n.3. 
The use of this Verb with reference to finance is rare: it is found in an absolute 
sense in Demosthenes, Polybius and Ag. Dionysodorus. It is used with money as 
an object e.g. in Aristophanes, Equites, 840 (where the Scholia has ovvá£ets). 

201 The instrumental use of év is much discussed (see Schenk, Sprache, 241). 
For the purposes of this comparison the Blass-Debrunner-Funk definition 
suffices; there is very little variation across the Gospels within the uses parallel 
to 25:16. 

Mt 12x: 5x Par Mk (5:13; 12:24 Par Lk; 21:23 (Lk 20:2),24,27 (Lk 20:8); 
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The section also shares vocabulary with other Matthean parables, e.g. 
woavtws 25:17.202 25:18 uses a traditional phrase for the burying?® of the 
single talent, and refers to the money by the word äpyüpıov, the word found 
also in Lk 19:23. In the parallel to Lk 19:23, Matthew has the Plural, and 
the difference in the grammatical number of the Noun between Mt 25:18 
(Singular) and 25:27 (Plural) is interesting for several reasons. From a text- 
critical point of view 25:18 is a firm reading, whereas the Plural in 25:27 is 
read only by N*BW® 700 Sy". The pattern of other textual readings in 
Matthean uses of dpyvp.a2™ suggests that the problem has been caused by 
the Zechariah quotation in the Passion Narrative (26:15). After 26:15 the 
MS readings of apyüpıa settle down. If the Plural is read in 25:27, then the 
Judas episode must be seen to have had a retroactive effect on this parable. 
In that case the Singular üapyüpıov in 25:18, if it is read, is a significant 
piece of tradition, with a Lucan parallel at a point where the Matthean text 
is influenced by the Passion Narrative to follow. So there are sufficient non- 
Matthean and pre-Matthean features in Section Two of the Matthean parable 
to warrant the judgment that this section, an extension of Section One, is 
not satisfactorily explained as Matthean editorial work. 


2x No Par (9:34; 26:52); 2x Par Lk 12:27, 12:28); 
3x Diff Lk (7:1; 7:1; 25:16) 

Mk 9x: 5x Par Mt (3:22; 9:50; 11:28 Par Lk; 11:29; 11:33 Par Lk); 

1x >*Mt (14:1 is perhaps a modal use); 2x > ; 1x Text? 

Lk 11x: 3x No Par (1:51; 11:18, see 11:19 Par Mt; 14:31); 

2x Par Mt (11:20; 11:19); 
4x Par Mk (11:15 Par Mt; 14:34 Par Mt; 20:2,8); 
1x Diff Mk or No Par (22:49); 1x Text? 

202 p.380 n.144. 

205 Derrett, Law, 24, and Jeremias, Parables, 61 n.51, agree that the burial of 
money provided the best security against theft in Palestine, and the greatest 
freedom from liability. The practice was however more widespread: Cor Fab 
Aesop 42. Whether burial of money constituted everywhere the death of the 
‘isca’ arrangement is a different matter. That is compatible with the Matthean 
narrative (25:18: it was his master's money) but not essential to it. 

204 26:15 Some MSS read статтрас but none of the MSS are those which 
support the Plural in 25:27. If apyupia is read in 26:15, it could be an adaptation 
of the Marcan Singular to indicate 'coins' (see Senior, Passion, 47 and n.6), or a 
tradition akin to that of the LXX (dpyupods); it is unlikely to be a simple 
editorial preference (pace Knowles, Jeremiah, 55). 

27:3 Some MSS indicate the Plural (see Senior, Passion, 354ff, 377). In 
27:5,6 argentum is read by the Georgian version (and in 27:5 by d); in 7:9 there 
are no variations. 

28:12 The Plural is read here: apyupıa (каа eSwKav Tots OTPATLWTALS. 

28:13 pecunias copias ff?; apyuptov tx. D pecuniam copiosam (multam) vg 

multum auri Aeth Coptic*?. 

28:15 apyupta BW 1574; ra apyupta The remaining uncials and minuscles. 
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On balance it is likely that the Q parable was associated with the Marcan 
motif of ExdoTw TO Epyov ауто? at a stage at which development was 
possible within the pre-Matthean period. The context of the parable at that 
stage canot be identified from the material of its first two sections, but these 
will be seen later to be compatible with a later Q stage of which other 
parables have given evidence. Once incorporated into the Marcan context, it 
became a parable concerned with ‘watching’ as ‘accountable stewardship’ 
during the time before the End. The particular Matthean presentation of this 
theme is dealt with next. 


(ii) The Redaction 

There are five points of interest, the large number of interesting issues 
suggesting that this is an ‘extended epic’. 

1) The gifts given to each. 

The phrase ката тўи ilav Súvauıv brings together, as is the case in 
Deuteronomy, divine grace, human labour and blessing for the labourer.?05 
As the master in the parable commits to his slaves appropriate gifts, so God 
(according to Deuteronomy) recommends to his servants the joyful use? of 
his providential gifts. At the time appointed by God for his people to come 
before him, they are not to appear empty-handed (Deut 16:17 LXX). They 
have been given abilities and also the gifts on which to use those abilities: 
катй tiv L&Lav дулар is probably to be translated ‘to match the gifts of 
each’ ‚207 meaning that the gifts are appropriate to the skill and resource of 
each. The decreasing quantity of the gifts in the parable has therefore a 
particular point, as the decreasing yield in The Sower had.?98 The fear, the 
disappointment and the poor motivation of those less well endowed are 
registered in the parable as early signals of failure. This parallel with the 
conclusion of The Sower suggests to Schlatter that gifts of ‘hearing’ and 
‘understanding’ are implied,? and while this may be too narrow an 
interpretation it has the merit that it suits the Matthean warnings about 
failure, and implies that all should heed them. The parable concerns all; it 


205 Sývapıs Schenk, 202; Gundry, 643; Neirynck, 235. 
The Singular use is unusual in Matthew (3x No Par; 1x Diff Lk) and unusual also 
is the sense of ‘capability’, ‘ability’, ‘means’ (see 2 Cor 8:3; Sir 29:20), ‘skill’ 
(4 Kgs 18:20), or ‘resource’ (2 Cor 1:8; Ruth 3:11?). Derrett, Law, 17-31, 
suggests that basic to the parable is the concept of trust as this was expressed in 
Deuteronomy. Curiously Derrett does not specify the point at which 
Deuteronomy most closely relates to the parable: the requirement to make an 
offering to God in accordance with the divine generosity. 

206 Holdcraft, Pounds, 503f. 

207 Weder, Gleichnisse, 196 n.131. 

208 See p.298. 

209 Schlatter, Matthäus, 721. 
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does not concern leaders only, nor only those invested with authority. The 
danger of failure faces anyone and everyone to whom the divine grace has 
been shown.?!? Schlatter's interpretation is too narrow for the context 
offered in Mt 25 as a whole. If, as 25:31ff suggests, the hungry are to be 
fed, the naked clothed and all the needy rendered service, then it would be 
difficult for anyone hearing the two parables one after another to limit so 
decisively the range of the gifts spoken of in 25:14-15. There is a further 
aspect too to the fear, disappointment and poor motivation of the less 
endowed. This appears from the Adjective which depicts the relationship 
between the master and the third servant. He regards his master as 
ckAÀnpós?!! (24:24 Diff Lk abornpös), treating what was intended as 
generosity?!? as if it were harsh and mean.?'? In a typically Matthean way 
the characterization, fairly or unfairly, understands the servant's heart by 
what he ѕауѕ.214 He reacts in the wrong way because his attitudes are 
wrong. 

On the other hand, the parable is also concerned with those whose 
attitudes are regarded as right. At the same point and in a similar gramatical 
form, in both the Matthean and the Lucan versions, the logion appears 
which Matthew used after the parable of The Sower: Mt 25:29/Lk19:26 (see 


?10 See p.301. 

211 Jülicher, Gleichnisreden, II 490: *aóoTnpós ist um mehrere Grade 
vorsichtiger als okAnpós, es wird z.B. vom Wein, von der Lebensweise 
gebraucht.’ Weiser, Knechtsgleichnisse, 246, notes the use of okAnpös in Acts 
26:14 and regards abornpös as classical, therefore as corresponding to Lucan 
style and possibly redactional. Jülicher's view has much to commend it: the 
Lucan Adjective might more easily have been ambiguous than the Matthean. 2 
Macc 14:30 includes avotnpdtepov and avotnptav, where the Adjective 
describes an attitude perceived initially by Maccabaeus as ambiguous but 
ultimately recognized as threatening. In PTebt 315.19 (second century CE) the 
root has the same impact. By contrast the classical use is uncomplimentary 
(Plato, Rep 398a). Weiser's judgment is less reliable. In addition to the above 
evidence, Ps Sol 4:2 deals with the severity of hypocritical judges, which will be 
judged by God (see in the Gen 42:7 LXX; Isa 9:14; Test Sim 2:4). okAnpós can 
also express what is experienced as harsh and therefore can properly be used as a 
predicate where the reference is to how God is experienced (Isa 28:2 LXX; 27:1 
Aquila). 

212 gkAnoós presents the servant's attitude in its distinctiveness from his 
master's. He experiences decisions as harsh which others regard as generous. For 
Other possible aspects of the word here, see Via, Parables, 119; Kamlah, 
Geldern, 34-36. 

213 McGaughy, Fear, 241-245, identifies the ‘hardness’ of the master as a 
reference to a postexilic maxim (see Job 4:14), by which Yahweh's chosen 
expressed their sense of abandonment as they continued to guard their ancestral 
tradition. It is unlikely that this is the only way in which the role of the third 
servant was to be understood. 

214 See Matthew 18:35. 
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Mt 13:12/Mk 4:25/Lk 8:18). It expresses the positive and the negative 
sides, placing the negative last: those who have will have more; those who 
have nothing will lose even what they have. In the context of the parable, as 
Derrett?!? suggests, the saying expounds the rough justice of the 
commercial world. As a wandering logion?! it might have recalled that 
‘Life is like that—unjust’ or, with Plautus,?!? that ‘to make money you 
have to spend it'. In Matthew's parable the sequence of 25:27-28 most 
probably recalled the double payment so characteristic of this version of the 
parable. As Deuteronomy suggests: God gives, man receives; man works, 
man makes; man offers according as God blesses. The parallel may not be 
exact in logical terms; in terms of a relationship between work and reward it 
is very apposite. 
2) ‘Enter into the joy of your lord’ (Mt 25:21,23). 

The arguments presented for the redactional character of this verse are 
thin.?!8 Two of the arguments concern the use of kóp.os and хара; they 


215 Derrett, Law, 29ff. 

216 Jeremias, Parables, 62 n.60. 

217 Plautus, The Comedy of Asses, 217. 

218 26n is claimed by Schulz, О, 290f, and Weiser, Knechtsgleichnisse, 242, 
as redactional, with Luke’s eltev as the original О form. The evidence points to 
interchanging variants at the literary and the textual transmission levels: 


Mt 4:7 Diff Lk Mt ёфт abr Lk єтє. 
8:8 Diff Lk Mt &rokpiéels, ёфт Lk Xéyov. 
8'C33 read elirev. 
13:28 No Par Mt б бё ёфт айтоїѕ. 
13:29 No Par Mtó бе pno.. 
D 33 659 1424 1675 read 6 8 Myei. 
14:8 Diff Mk Mt pno with direct speech. Mk > Ө tva. 
D reads A&yeı with a preference for ёфт in Acts. 
17:26 No Par Mt ёфт абтф. 1170 reads є«їтєу otv. 
19:18 >*Mk There are two textual problems here >*Mk: 


G) Mt A&yeı аўт Tolas; 
N L read поќасѕ pnatv (see 892). 
(ii) Mt é B fam? (excluding 69) 543 al pauc. 
€tmev Uncs rell Minusc pler. 
19:21 Diff Mk (Text?) Mtéon atta. B © read єтє. 


21:27 Diff Mk Mt ёфт abTois Mk Xéyet 

22:37 Diff Mk Mto бё Epn avrà.. Mk Text? 
атокрідє.5, a mekptin, єтєр. Lk єтє. 

25:21 Diff Lk Mt éon ara. Lk eltev, 

25:23 Diff Lk Mt ёфт атф. Lk «тє. 

26:34 Diff Mk Mt ёфт офто). Mk AM yet. 
Mk dé yeu / ёфт (517) Lk eitev. 

26:61 Diff Mk Mt otros ёфт Mk Xéyovros. 


27:11 Diff Mk Mtó8é..ébn- ІК 23:3 ёфп Mk déyeu. 
27:23 Diff Mk Mtó & ёфт. MkéXeyev — Lk «тє. 
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are redactional because they are allegorical. But the label ‘redactional’ is 
inappropriate when no other Matthean parable has the master speaking in 
terms which identify him as the kuptos; and хара has a wide range of 
reference, from ‘Enter your master's good life’ to ‘Enter the joy of 
heaven’ 219 The origin of the logion is uncertain but, whatever its origin, it 
must be heard here in Mt 25 alongside the entry of the wise young women 


27:65 No Par 


Mk 9:12 Diff Mt Mk ó 8 ёфт айтої< Mt &токр\бєй< eltev. 
9:38 > Mk ёфт auto Lk dtroxpiBebs elev. 
10:20 Diff Mt Mk ёфт ata. Mt AE yet. 
10:29 Diff Mt Mk ёфт Lk Aéyet Mt M vet. 
12:24 Diff Mt Mk ёфт attois — Lk dutev Mt änokpıdevs etmev. 
14:29 Diff Mt Mk ёфт абтф Lk éurev Mt дтокр:дєїс etmev. 


Lk 6x No Par (7:40; 7:44; 15:17; 22:58; 22:70; 23:40). 
1x Diff Mk (23:3; see Matthew 27:11 above). 

єтє appears as textual variant in Mk 9:12, 10:20, 12:24 and 14:29. 
The statistics for eltev confirm the judgment made on ёфт: 
elttev Schenk, 337; Neirynck, 275-281. 

Mt 181x: No Par 50x; Par Mk 38; Diff Mk 67x; Par Lk 14x; Diff Lk 10x; Text 

2x? 
Mk 83x: Par Mt 38x; Diff Mt 18x; >*Mt 1х; >*3x; > Mt 2x; >18x; Text 3x? 
Lk 294x: No Par 198x; Par Mk 25x; Diff Mk 46x; Par Mt 14x; Diff Mt 7x; 
Text 4x? 
Among these uses of elmev are 23 Minor Agreements between Matthew and Luke. 
The variant in Mt for eitev are Mt Diff Mk 67x: éwétpeev, Aéyec (19x), 
Stadloyilopar, Aéyov, éAeyov (12x), Méyovat, (ET)npwTwv (бх), атєкрїӨтү, 
8ieoTéAAero, ёфт (4x), dunyriowvrar, etmov, Eypubev, Aéyew (4x), 
evSopapTupéw. 
Mt Diff Lk 10x: éXeyev, йттєкрїӨтү, ExBaddrA(w, AÁéywv (3x), ёрєї (2x), PAaodnpet. 
Mk Diff Mt 18x: A&yeı (7x), mrpooriveyka, Aéyovotw (4x) Edn, ёрєїтє, káAet, 
Ey, ELPTIKÖTOS. 
Lk Diff Mk 46x: Xéyei (16x), é86(Gaokev, éXeyev (6x), Méyovow (6x), ёфт (4x), 
AEywv, дтєкр(Өт, Aéyew (3x). 
Lk Diff Mt 7x: A&yeı (2x) ei tte. 
These figures depend on text-critical judgments, but serve to illustrate the spread 
of variants and the patterns of interchange in relation to ёфт and elmev. The 
claims of Schulz and Weiser in respect of ёфт are not sustainable. 
Weiser, Knechtsgleichnisse, 242f, gives four other arguments for the redactional 
character of 25:21: 1) Luke has no parallel; 2) the reward, like the punishment in 
v 30, is presented in a transferred sense defined by the referent, and the 
punishment is redactional; 3) the redactor includes this parable in a series of 
eschatological parables; 4) the sentence contains Matthean language, e.g. xapd 
is used allegorically. The most significance of these is 4); see n.219 below. 
xapa has at least four possible references here: 1) enjoyment of a good 

life, as in Cor Fab Aesop 283:5; 2) feasting, as in Esther 9:17 and Numbers R 
10:5; 3) festival, as in bBer 49a (see Joüon, Notes, 349; Schlatter, Matthäus, 
722); 4) heaven, as in Lk 15:7,10; ІОН 13:6;18:15; 4Q 'Amram* fr 1, lines 11- 
12; Pes de RKahana 27:2 on Ps 16:11; Ex R 25:8. 
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into the Wedding Feast, and alongside the warning that even a 'fast' must 
possess the spirit of јоу.220 In that sense it is allegorical; the context 
overlays the text with new levels of meaning. But that is true of all parables 
and not only the Matthean. 

3) ‘After a long time’ (Mt 25:19). 
The phrase belongs with popular narration. The parable requires a time lapse 
in order for the commercial operations to be completed, or not completed, as 
the case may be; and, although Luke's version lacks any explicit reference to 
the passage of time, the passage of time is implied by the progress of the 
king. Again, as in the case of 25:21,23, the origin of the phrase matters 
little. In the Matthean context, within the eschatological discourse built 
upon Mark, the phrase denotes the extensive period during which 
stewardship has to be excercised.??! There is time to succeed; and there is 
time to fail. The emphatic Historic Present épxerat underlines the point. 

4) ‘Into outer darkness’ (Mt 25:30). 
The punishment is given in the terms used for the wedding guest without a 
wedding garment in Mt 22:13, and for the replaced sons of the Kingdom in 
Mt 8:12. The replacement motif concern all who are ‘unprofitable’ (dxpeiov 
25:30). 

5) depllw Оттор otk Eomeipa Kal ouvdyw O0ev où SLeoköpnioa... (Mt 
25:26c). 
The third servant's dialogue with his master is a Matthean climax, achieved 
by varations of tense, vocabulary and order, distinguishing the advent of the 
third servant from both of tbe others, yet presenting all three within the 
same framework of narrative and language. The servant's defence is marked 


220 See p.346 n.249. 

221 werd moAUv xpóvov corresponds to Mt 24:48/Lk 12:45 and to the long 
absence implied in Lk 19:12 (for the problems this causes if Lk 19:11 is taken as 
literal temporal imminence, see Jeremias, Parables, 59; Marshall, Luke, 450, 
702). Schulz, Q, 290, treats the phrase as redactional, and although Weiser 
argues that the time phrase could not have stood in Q (see 238 n.47), he 
recognizes that the time factor is crucial to a story involving the possible 
growth of capital investments (Mt 25:27). The linguistic materials supports 
this: 

pera + Accusative Schenk, 361; Neirynck, 285. 

Mt 10x: 4x No Par; 5x Par Mk; 1x Diff Lk 

Mk 9x:  SxPar Mt 4x Diff Mt 

Lk 12x:  8xNo Par; Ix Diff Mk; 2x Diff Mt;1x No Par or Diff Mk. 

xpövos Schenk, 280; Neirynck, 332. 

Mt 2x No Par; 1x Diff Lk; Mk 2x > ; Lk 7x: 4x No Par; 1 Diff Mt; 2x Diff Mk. 
Prabhu, Quotations, classes Mt 2x No Par as redactional, but his stylistic 
analysis of Mt 1-2 needs adjustment. 

On this time phrase, see Grässer, Problem, 115 n.4, 117 n.5; Hoffmann, 
Logienguelle, 48; Green, Matthew, 205; Lührmann, Redaktion, 71. 
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by the greatest degree of similarity between the Matthew and the Luke up to 
that point in the parable.2? In Matthew priority is given to the servant’s 
assessment of his master. It is in two halves:?? the first half is shared with 
Luke (Mt 25:24c/Lk 19:21b); the second differs from Luke. Matthew's first 
half is slightly narrower in sense than Luke: the master is ‘one who reaps 
where he has not carried the responsibility and cost of sowing';2?^ Luke's 


222 The third servant's defence marks the point of greatest similarity between 
the two Gospel accounts; the similarity concerns eight elements which are dealt 
with here in the Lucan order: (a), (b), (c), (d), (e), (£), (g), (h). The Matthean order 
is (a), (е), (£), (h), (c?), (b). In the Lucan order: (a) The opening word of the third 
servant's address is used by the first two servants also: küpve. (b) In Matthew all 
the servants use (8e; in Luke only the third adds the parallel i800. The Matthean 
Tov odv suggests a physical gesture; Derrett, Law, 25, traces the expression to 
the Mishnah and interprets it as upbraiding and defying his master, but the 
humour lies the characterization of the slave (Beavis, Slavery, 37-54). (c) The 
construction ijv elxov dtoKetpévny, found only in the Lucan version of the 
parable (Lk 19:20), has parallels so distributed within the Lucan Gospel that 
they could be post-Q but pre-Lucan. éx« with a Predicative Participle is found six 
times in Luke: 4x No Par; 2x Diff Mt; the use is Lk 4:40 Diff Mk is nominal, not 
predicative. Mark has one use Diff Mt and Lk. Matthew has kpómro in 25:18 and 
25 (see p.346 n.248). (d) Ev covSapiw is, in view of the previous discussion, 
traditional, and is variously interpreted (Jeremias, Parables; 61; McGaughy, 
Fear, 239, takes the burial of the napkin as evidence that the third slave in Luke 
was punishable because he lacked integrity). 

223 The two Gospels agree in the double character of the third servant's 
defence of his fear, and very closely approximate to each other in one of the 
halves. They agree in the same way in the quotation of the slave's comment by 
the master. In the half in which they approximate to each other, the picture is of 
harvesting without sowing, or harvesting beyond what is sown. Luke has 6 as 
against Matthew’s оттоо. In the other half, Luke has 6 as against Matthew’s d@ev. 

örou Schenk, 374; Gundry, 646; Neirynck, 293. 

Mt 13x: 3x Par Mk; 4x Par Lk; 1x Diff Mk; 3x Diff Lk; 2x Diff Lk or No Par 

Mk 15x: 3x Par Mt; 1x Diff Mt; 9x > ; 1x Diff Mt or >*Mt; Ix > or Diff Mt 

Lk 5x: 4x Par Mt; 1x Par Mk 
Mt 26:57 Diff Mk is a basis for the judgment that this is redactional in Matthew; 
but the Marcan usage points in the opposite direction. In the other half, Luke has 
б as against Matthew's ó0€v. 
6@ev Schenk, 369; Gundry, 646; Neirynck, 290. 

Mt 4x: 1x Par Lk; 1x Diff Mk; 2x Diff Lk (Mt 25:24,26). Lk 1x: 1x Par Mt 
In Mt 14:7 Diff Mk ö8ev means ‘wherefore’ (Schenk cites Acts 26:19 and 
Hebrews бх). Judging by Luke's practice, here the Matthean ó0ev is probably 
traditional. 

224 The Matthean version can only mean one who reaps where he has not 
sown. The simple sense is that he takes what does not belong to him, although 
the version could mean ‘reaping undeserved punishment’ or ‘reaping what is self- 
sown' (Derrett, Law, 25 n.1). The Lucan version could mean 'reaping beyond 
what was sown' or 'reaping out of proportion to what was sown' (see Pesahim 
87b). 
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version can mean ‘one who reaps out of proportion to what he has sown’. 
Both mean in effect ‘one who takes what does not belong to him’. In the 
second half, Luke's may be a popular maxim for a grasping регѕоп 225 
Matthew’s second half uses the Verb 8.aokopri( (c, which in the context 
might be translated *winnowed' (see Ez 5:2 LXX), or 'sown' (Gen 49:7 
offers an uncertain parallel here), or ‘distributed charity’ (2 Cor 9:9). 
cvvd yov ‘gathering’ would then be the corresponding picture: 
distributing/gathering. ovvayw and д.аскортіќо could however be read as 
corresponding elements within a different picture, as a Jewish response to 
the Gentile mission, or even as securing the place of the Gentiles in the 
divine purpose: God is the one who deals with those whom he has no right 
to trouble himself with; God gathers into his kingdom proselytes and 
Gentiles whom he has never scattered to the four winds of the Diaspora. It is 
a saying with several senses: primarily a metaphor from an agricultural 
context, it has been transferred into quite different contexts. The transferred 
uses reveal a view of God as akin to a ‘grasping capitalist’. The second hints 
at the underlying fear of some Jewish Christians, that the Gentiles have 
been given the easy role: when some have it given to them, why should 
others have to endure so much? As the study of Mt 25:31ff showed??? the 
eschatological discourse as a whole is moving towards a universal 
perspective of judgment which Matthew describes by means of fearsome 
traditional terms. Mt 25:24 points towards that culmination, and is 
suggesting that what is said about responsibility and commitment in Mt 
25:31ff applies here also. 


(iii) The Tradition 

Sections three and four of the Matthean parable can each be divided into 
three parts. The third section heads each sub-section with tpoceOdv 
(25:20,22,24). The Matthean version here has rhyme, rhythm, assonance, 
repetition and form. It has variation and colour. The Lucan version is a 
Skeleton. Third-person Verbs predominate. The order of words in direct 
speech is inverted when the second servant speaks, and the climax of the 
third servant is marked by brevity. Neither the Matthean nor the Lucan 
versions can be traced to the editorial work of the evangelist. In neither 


225 See Brightman, Notes, 158; Taylor, Plato, 432. 

226 § acKopm{Cw would most naturally mean in this context ‘winnow’ (Ez 5:2 
LXX) or just possibly ‘sown’ (Gen 49:7, where B reads ötaotrepw). The NT uses 
are in the sense of 'scattered' Mt 26:31/Mk 14:27/Zech 13:7, *wasted' Lk 15:13; 
16:1, or ‘overthrown’ Lk 1:51. The majority of LXX uses are of the Diaspora; see 
also Test Asher 7.2,6. Following depilov and cvvá yov, the natural sense of 
&veokópmicas would be agricultural; but the choice of the unusual word suggests а 
secondary level, for which Matthew may have been responsible. 

227 See p. 259. 
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Matthew nor Luke is it possible to trace a common text behind the two 
versions.?28 

The tradition of this parable has been treated now in its four Matthean 
sections. The First Section had few links with Luke, but strong links with 
Mark. The Second Section was rhythmically uninteresting, without Lucan 
links, and an expansion of Section One. Section Three had close similarities 
with Luke; but each version was distinctive, and neither can be claimed to 
be nearer the original. The Matthean version had all the signs of an epic 
parable. Section Four was an area of close agreements in language (except 
for Mt 25:24c/Lk 19:21b, referred to above), particularly in the closing 
logion. Probably the development of the parable was from a kernel 
including Section Three, to which Section Four was added at the Q stage. 
The centre of the original parable then would have been a reflection on the 
harshness of God. McGaughy??? identifies here a post-exilic maxim in 
which Yahweh’s chosen people express their sense of abandonment in the 
task of guarding the traditions of their fathers. He supports this with a 


228 Weiser, Knechtsgleichnisse, 240, treats the repetition in the narrative as 
more than poetry and as indicative of a catechetical interest linking the 
Matthean tradition and the Matthean redaction (Strecker, Weg, 39f, and Trilling, 
Wahre Israel, 220f). Schulz, Q, 290, reconstructs the original Q text, arguing 
that О introduced both of the first two slaves with kal ёо) ó...\éywv к0ріє (see 
Schulz, 198 n.140). Three factors suggest a more complex solution: 1) 
Tipocépxopat is probably traditional; see pp. 75f; 2) парєуєуєто in Lk 19:16 is 
probably Lucan redaction, as the absolute uses in Lk 14:21, 19:16 and Acts 15x 
suggest, as against the pattern of interchange between ()epxopat and ()yıvopau 
which could point to traditional usage. 

mapayivonaı Schenk, 400; Gundry, 647; Neirynck, 301 


Mt 3x: 1х No Par; 2x Diff Mk (Mk uses yivopat) 
Mk 1х: 1x Diff Mt (AXdev) 
Lk 8x: 5x No Par; 1x Diff Mk; 2x Diff Mt (1x "]A0ev;1x mpoceAdwv) 


3) AaBuiv rhyming with Aéywv is probably pre-Matthean, as are the other uses of 
AauBdvo. The shift from Aorist Participle to Perfect is unparalleled in the 
parables, with perhaps the Perfect in v24 indicating with additional structural 
and dramatic emphasis, that the servant is discovered to have held on to the 
money rather than burying it. There is a shift of participial tense from Present to 
Aorist in the Lucan form of The Two Houses (6:47,49), but that lacks the 
dramatic force of Mt 25:20,24. Aaußavw is used in so many different ways that a 
conspectus necessarily gives an incomplete picture: 
Aaußdvw Schenk, 331; Gundry, 645; Gaston, 76; Neirynck, 274; Bergemann, 
116-117. 

Mt 53x: 24x No Par; 13x Par Mk; 2x Pa Lk; 10x Diff Mk; 4x Diff Lk 

Mk 20x: 13x Par Mt; 5x Diff Mt; 1x *Mt; ix > Mt 

Lk 22x: 8x No Par; 7x Par Mk; 2x Par Mt; 5x Diff Mk 
On the relation of Aaußavw to alpw, see Mt 5:40 Diff Lk 6:29 and Mt 16:9 Diff 
Mk 8:20 and the discussion in Bergemann, 114-118. 

229 McGaughy, Fear, 243. 
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rabbinic parable about the heavy responsibility of privilege: ‘I will tell thee 
a parable. To what is the matter like? It is like a man with whom the king 
deposited something for safe keeping. Every day he wept and cried and said: 
“Alas! when shall I be free of the responsibility of this deposit?” And thou, 
Rabbi, hadst a son. He studied the Scriptures—the Torah, the Prophets, and 
the Writings, the Mishnah, the Halakoth and the Haggadoth, and then he 
departed sinless out of the world. Be comforted; thou hast given back intact 
that which was entrusted to thee’ (Aboth de RNathan 14). But few people in 
the time of Jesus would have identified themselves with the third servant if 
this had been the purpose of this parable. Those who recognized the 
responsibility of suffering in God’s mercy would not have seen themselves 
as ‘hiding their deposit’.23° Furthermore, if God had been understood as one 
who made harsh demands, and that is quite possible, it would have been 
probably in the form of a general response, not in the form of the response 
of one servant representing one group. The original parable which stands 
behind Section Three explored the dangers of reacting to the God of Jesus as 
a hard God. He must be seen as just, but also as one whose Kingdom offered 
new hope. 

The ‘harshness’ of God may well have been a problem in the time of 
Matthew, for the Christian?3! as well as for the Jew. The predicament was 
how to understand God as both benefactor and judge. It was to answer this 
predicament that Matthew designed Mt 25:31ff, where the judge was one 
who was himself persecuted. 25:14ff may form part of the answer also. The 
‘talents’ offered are many, and the responsibility to use them great. The 
demand made upon us is heavy and wide-ranging. Chrysostom (Homily 
LXXVIII:2-3) may well be interpreting the parable in accordance with 
Matthew’s attitudes when he wrote that the talents are ‘each person’s ability, 
whether in the way of protection, or in money, or in teaching, or in what 
thing soever of kind’. But whatever endowment a Christian may have 
received, and whatever responsibility that implies, the inner attitudes of fear 
must be expelled by the inner resources of the Kingdom. Resentment at the 
demands of the Kingdom needs, like the evil spirit, to be exorcized. 
Otherwise, misunderstanding the nature of God leads to an inhibited use of 
God’s gifts. 

The rabbinic parallels are in several cases parables of confidence in divine 
mercy. The Midrash Rabbah on Deuteronomy provides a series of these in 
Ki Thabo 7:4; Debrim 1:13 and Ekeb 3:7. The blessings which the parables 
specify are righteousness, justice, loving kindness and mercy, and they range 


230 McGaughy was perhaps misled by the opening of the parable of Yahanan 
and failed to see that the parable is offered as comfort to the man who suffered a 
great deal in the cause of fidelity. 

231 Cope, Matthew, 73 n.131. 
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from the gift of a large household to the gift of the Lord's Kingdom. This 
aspect too, developed from the Deuteronomic associations of harvest in that 
it includes end-time and unlimited blessings, needs to be heard if the 
Matthean parable, with its extended epic character, is to be fully appreciated. 

Behind Matthew's Gospel there was a parable of The Talents in an epic 
form. What can be said about that earlier stage? It resembled the developed Q 
forms which have been recognized in the parable of The Unforgiving 
Servant and The Two Houses. The vocabulary suggests this, e.g. ouvalpeı 
Aóyov?3? (Mt 25:19b Diff Lk 19:15), as a stylized reference to financial 
negotiations. The structural use of vocabulary suggests this too, e.g. Єбєї 
ce otv (Mt 25:27 Diff Lk 19:23), which has a close parallel in Mt 18:33, 
with the Accusative placed after the Verb and the Infinitive immediately 
following. Considered against the six variations in the Lucan use of that 
construction, that is a noteworthy level of agreement??? The contrasting 
moral Adjective suggests this also: ókvnpé, a Wisdom word meaning 
‘resentful, work-shy, impudent’,??* as part of the phrase involving 
homoeoteleuton movnpe SodAe kai ókvnpé and its opposite Bote dyade 
kai тоте in 25:21, where again the vocabulary achieves an imperious ring 
by means of assonance.?5 


232 This is a schematized reference to financial negotiations such as we find 
also in Mt 18. The phrase is used absolutely in Mt 18 and in the Infinitive, 
whereas in Mt 25:19 it is accompanied by perá and is in the Indicative. The 
influences to be traced in 25:19 are therefore likely to be cultural rather than 
literary and specifically dependent on 18:23. The Lucan version uses dwvndnvaı, 
*to be summoned'. Matthew has a similar use in Mt 20:32 (Par Mk) and 27:47 
(Par Mk); Mk has two further uses in 1:26 (> Mt) and 9:35 (> Mt and Lk) and a 
repetition (3x in 10:49). Luke has a weakened sense in 8:8 (presumably Diff 
Mk); Lk 8:54 uses the word in the sense of ‘shout’ (Diff Mk). There is a parabolic 
use in the sense of ‘invite’ in Lk 14:12 No Par. This leaves 16:2 and 19:15 as 
distinctive and possibly Special Luke (see Weiser, Knechtsgleichnisse, 239). 
The use of the Accusative and Infinitive after eittev as а Verb of Command could 
reflect a Lucan trait, but there is an interesting variation to be noted between Mk 
5:43 and Lk 8:55. 

233 Bei Schenk, 166; Neirynck, 230. 

Mt 8x: 4x No Par; 2x No Par; 1x Par Lk; 1x Diff Lk 

Mk 6x: 4x Par Mt; 2x Diff Mt (13:10; 13:14) 

Lk 18x: 12x No Par; 2x Par Mk; 1x Par Mt; 2x Diff Mk; 1x Diff Mt 
Mt 23:23 is questioned on textual grounds: see Garland, Matthew 23, 139 n.65; 
Metzger, Commentary, 159; Marshall, Luke, 498. The case for retaining Lk 
11:42 is good, if not overwhelming. If Mt 23:23/Lk 11:42 is accepted (with the 
Imperfect ёбє\), Mt 25:27 could also be regarded as some form of Q material, 
although there is no explicit Accusative in Mt 23:23, whereas there is in Mt 
25:27. 

234 Jones, Matthew, 18, 237ff. 

235 migrós and ópóviuos appear together in Mt 24:45 and Lk 12:42, in 
Matthew with kaí to link them, in Luke without kai (see Turner, Grammar, Ш 
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(iv-v) The History of the Parables and the History of Redaction 

This parable has a unique history. Its fourfold form in Matthew is the result 
of its tradition history, and its function as an extended epic parable depends 
on that fourfold form. Its interpretation also gives it a unique status.236 
Instead of having a different level of interpretation from the level of its 
narration, the level of the narrative is one of the levels of its interpretation. 
The parable is about working with material things, and its interpretation 
includes that level of reference. From the redactional point of view it raises 
once more the riddle of Marcan and Q material in a pre-Matthean 
combination, and suggests that 25:14ff should be heard as a rising crescendo 
moving toward the Final Judgment. 


Conclusion to Chapter Seven 


The eschatological discourse has a dramatic form. The Fig Tree refers to the 
events which will indicate the coming of the end-time, in its fearfulness and 
promise. Editorial touches reveal the adaptability of the sources’ forms and 
figures. The length of the period of waiting is not to be revealed and this 
transforms the original triplet of parables into paraenetic material. The 
dangers of a false sense of security and unthinking carelessness are attached 
through the addition of 24:37-41, and through the strong resonances within 
the parable group. The Talents gives the benefits and demands of God day- 
by-day significance and this prepares the way for the massive structure of the 
final parable in which daily behaviour is judged by the King, as, in a vision, 
the far-off moment of reckoning becomes a present reality. 

The scale of the parables in this discourse differs from each one to the 
next: The Thief is extended metaphor, The Two Servants resembles features 
of The Two Houses in its style, organization, contrasts and balances, The 


186, who notes the tendency to place Adjectives before and after the Noun rather 
than both before and after, as is the case in Mt 25:21). This is by no means the 
only link between Mt 25:14ff and Mt 24:45ff/Lk 12:42ff (see kataotroeı Mt 
24:47 Diff Lk 12:44 and Mt 25:21,23, although the case after érí( differs from 
one context to the other). The distribution of predicates before and after the Noun 
is found in both versions of his parable (on miorös Weder, Gleichnisse, 198 
n.141; Dupont, Talents, 381ff). The order of words in Matthew 25:21 may be of 
some significance. Why does it not read dyaé 800Xe kal тісте? If каї тісте is 
simply a Matthean addition, or even an addition of the Matthean tradition, the 
order would probably have been dyade 800Xe kal micTÉ. A possible answer 
might be that the rhythm of the latter is less satisfactory than the rhythm in 
25:26, where assonance helps the description to sound authoritative. 

236 For interpretations which relate the parable closly to the Kingdom, see 
Forster, Pfunden, 37-56; Didier, Talents, 248-271; Weder, Gleichnisse, 206f; 
Weiser, Knechtsgleichnisse, 264. 
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Young Women is retained as a classic epic. Longer still is The Talents, 
having outgrown its earlier stages and become an extended epic. Last of all, 
there is the unique construction of 7he Sheep and The Goats. 

The level of interest for the various parts of the discourse is similar. The 
division of human beings at the Judgment is sudden, without any route for 
escape. The present time is thus of the utmost significance. In it the will of 
God is to be fulfilled in the details of everyday life. This level of interest 
gives a seriousness to the details of daily life and is parallel to the concerns 
expressed in relation to church discipline in Matthew 18. But the criteria of 
judgment in the two passages are differently conceived. In Matthew 18 they 
are particular and ecclesial; in Mt 25:31ff they are universal and 
fundamental. The relationship of daily behaviour to judgment and reward is 
also differently conceived in the two passages. In Matthew 18 the decisions 
are clear-cut, and behaviour which breaks the rules is punished by exclusion 
from the community. In Matthew 25 it is the unsuspecting acts of mercy 
which are honoured and the absence of those acts which merits the ultimate 
penalty. 


APPENDIX: THE GENITIVE ABSOLUTE 


In many respects this Appendix is the linchpin of the book. It contains a 
study of the Genitive Absolute which makes five contributions to the 
argument of the book (p.51). First, it illustrates the method of statistical 
research outlined on p.15 and used in the basic research for the book. It 
brings together computer, synoptic, grammatical, textual, historical and 
structuralist methods in a way which shows each to be corrective of the 
other. Second, the Genitive Absolute is often referred to in redaction-critical 
work. A classic example of its use was quoted from the work of Tevis (p.9), 
where as a construction it was treated as an indication of Matthean editorial 
preference. This Appendix shows how unreliable that judgment is. Third, 
this study shows more clearly than any previous syntactical study the 
development of formulaic language within the synoptic tradition and 
particularly its development in the post-Marcan period (p.54). It opens the 
door to an important new area of synoptic research. Fourth, the study 
confirms Hartman's judgment on the nature of synoptic language, that it 
represents an ‘in collegia’ form of communication (p.53). Fifth, it affirms 
the conserving process at work in Matthew's Gospel, providing a 
grammatical underpinning for the thesis of the book. 


This Appendix provides two overall surveys of the use of the Genitive 
Absolute. 
A. An overall statistical survey of uses of the Genitive Absolute through 


the entire New Testament. 


The summaries display the uses of the Genitive Absolute according to six 
constructions: 


CONSTRUCT 1 Noun + Participle (in that order) 
CONSTRUCT 2  Participle + Noun 

CONSTRUCT 3 Pronoun + Participle 
CONSTRUCT 4 Participle + Pronoun 
CONSTRUCT 5 Adjective + Participle 
CONSTRUCT 6 Participle + Adjective 
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(i) TOTAL NUMBER OF USES IN THE NEW TESTAMENT 


BOOK 
MT 


PHILEMON 
HEBREWS 
JAMES 

1 PETER 

2 PETER 

1 JOHN 

2 JOHN 

3 JOHN 
JUDE 
REVELATN 
TOTALS 


28 
16 
17 
16 
45 
11 


— 


— 
н Фо Б mn шо с ФО к шо бс юзю юе хл ооо 


42 
245 


13 10 
12 6 
13 15 
3 9 
43 19 
5 3 
1 1 
2 1 
1 0 
2 0 
0 0 
0 0 
1 0 
0 0 
1 0 
1 0 
0 0 
0 0 
9 1 
0 0 
5 0 
2 1 
0 0 
0 0 
1 0 
0 0 
0 0 
115 66 


21 
17 
23 

2 
33 


Ore Onooroocooonoeocoeoo 


A-coc 


- 
о 


— 


оон 99090 r- mm Sm WWW мБ 


ASOoOooOor m о Б 


е № 


CON 1 CON2 CON3 CON4 CONS CONÓ 


- 


oOoOOoOoOomOOmTOOOD-OUNO 


Wow wo om n m HW mn m ЛЛ n w wu n Wn H n wu WM L 


NOOOoOO-- ооо 


кю 


TOTAL 


483 


WORDS 


IN BOOK 
77 ( 18363) 
57 ( 11313) 
80 ( 19496 ) 
33 ( 15675) 
163 ( 18469 ) 


24 


om 
Nr Po 


ee t2 
FP Оооо о оон соо м ом 


( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 


7114 ) 
6840 ) 
4488 ) 
2233 ) 
2423 ) 
1631) 
1582 ) 
1482 ) 
823 ) 
1591) 
1239 ) 
659 ) 
335 ) 
4956 ) 
1745 ) 
1685 ) 
1099 ) 
2141) 
245 ) 
219) 
461 ) 
9856 ) 


138163 ) 


(ii) FREQUENCIES: OCCURRENCES PER 1000 WORDS OF TEXT 


CON 1 
1.525 
1.414 
0.872 
1.021 
2.437 
1.546 
0.146 
1.337 
5.374 
2.064 
0.613 
1.264 
4.723 
2.430 
3.771 


CON 2 
0.708 
1.061 
0.667 
0.191 
2.328 
0.713 
0.146 
0.446 
0.448 
0.825 
0.000 
0.000 
0.675 
0.000 
0.000 


CON 3 
0.545 
0.530 
0.769 
0.574 
1.029 
0.422 
0.146 
0.223 
0.000 
0.000 
0.000 
0.000 
0.000 
0.000 
0.000 


CON 4 
1.144 
1.503 
1.180 
0.128 
1.787 
0.000 
0.000 
0.000 
0.000 
0.825 
0.000 
0.000 
0.000 
0.000 
0.000 


CON 5 
0.272 
0.354 
0.359 
0.191 
0.650 
0.422 
0.146 
0.000 
0.448 
0.413 
0.613 
0.000 
0.000 
0.000 
0.629 


CON 6 
0.000 
0.177 
0.256 
0.000 
0.596 
0.281 
0.000 
0.000 
0.000 
0.413 
0.000 
0.000 
0.675 
0.000 
0.000 


TOTAL 
4.193 
5.038 
4.103 
2.105 
8.826 
3.374 
0.585 
2.005 
6.270 
4.540 
1.226 
1.264 
6.073 
2.430 
5.028 
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2 TIM 2.421 0.807 0.000 0.807 0.807 0.000 4.843 
TITUS 1.517 0.000 0.000 0.000 0.000 0.000 1.517 
PHILEMON 0.000 0.000 0.000 0.000 0.000 0.000 0.000 
HEBREWS 2.018 1.816 0.202 0.404 0.807 0.605 5.851 
JAMES 1.719 0.000 0.000 0.000 0.000 0.000 1.719 
1 PETER 2.967 2.967 0.000 0.593 0.593 0.593 7.715 
2 PETER 3.640 1.820 0.910 0.910 0.910 0.910 9.099 
1 JOHN 0.000 0.000 0.000 0.000 0.000 0.000 0.000 
2 JOHN 0.000 0.000 0.000 0.000 0.000 0.000 0.000 
3 JOHN 4.566 4.566 0.000 0.000 0.000 0.000 9.132 
JUDE 2.169 0.000 0.000 0.000 0.000 0.000 2.169 
REVELATN 4.261 0.000 0.000 0.101 2.029 0.000 6.392 


FREQUENCIES FOR THE ENTIRE TEXT BY INDIVIDUAL 
CONSTRUCTS: 


CONSTRUCT 1 1.773 
CONSTRUCT 2 = 0.832 
CONSTRUCT 3 = 0.478 
CONSTRUCT 4 = 0.753 
CONSTRUCT 5 = 0.478 
CONSTRUCT 6 = 0.195 


B. An overall survey of the relation of the elements of the Genitive 
Absolute as a circumstantial clause to the elements of the main 
sentence. 


There are considerable problems in defining what is meant by the 
grammatical term Genitive Absolute, and since the items listed in this 
survey would differ according to varying definitions some consideration has 
at this point to be given to the matter of definition. The definition used 
here will be that implied in Blass-Debrunner-Funk $417 and $423: a 
Genitive Absolute is the description given to an Adverbial Participle in the 
Genitive Case as an additional clause in the sentence. This means that the 
following examples are excluded from the list of Genitive Absolutes: 


(i) ^ Those Genitive Participles qualified by a Definite Article: 
e.g. Mt 18:6; Mk 6:24; 9:42; Lk 1:71; 11:51; 14:10; 14:24; 
20:46; Acts 1:16; 7:35; 12:12; 20:19. 

(ii) Those Genitive Participles which are not adverbial: 
e.g. Mt 21:16; 22:32; Mk 12:27; Lk 20:38; Acts 10:42; 18:7. 

(iii) Those Genitive Participles which have a predicative force and do 
not imply an additional clause: 


(iv) 


(v) 
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e.g. Mk 12:28 (= ‘in dispute’); Lk 18:36 (= ‘on its way’). 

Those Genitive Participles which, although they imply an 
additional clause, imply a clause descriptive of the Genitive Noun 
or Pronoun rather than a circumstantial clause: 

e.g. Mt 26:75; Mk 14:58; Lk 22:44; Acts 2:11; 6:11; 7:58; 8:30; 
10:46; 11:7; 14:9; 27:20. 

By contrast Mt 26:7 is included = ‘as he sat’, i.e. a circumstantial 
clause. 

Those Genitive Participles qualifying a time-reference and therefore 
not implying in themselves an additional clause: 

e.g. Jer 38:32; 43:3; 48:4. 


Historical reasons might be given for including some of these within the 
list of entries. They are omitted from the B. survey below on the grounds 
that a stricter definition assists an analysis which deals specifically with the 
relation of the elements of the Genitive Absolute as a circumstantial clause 
to the elements of the main sentence. Their inclusion would have 
complicated the total picture without affecting the conclusions significantly. 


The following abbreviations will be used: 


(i) The synoptic relationships: 
Mt Par Mk 
Diff Mk 
Par Lk 
Diff Lk 
No Par 
Par Mt 
Diff Mt Reserved for where a Marcan item has a different Matthean 


Mk 


counterpart. 


>*Mt These three signs mark the gradations from where an item 
>* in Mark is the only feature without parallel to cases where 


> 


a whole section in Mark has no parallel in Matthew. 


(ii) Features of the sentence: 


P 
N 


peu: 


Participle in Genitive case 

Noun or Nominal Adjective in Genitive agreeing with the 
Participle 

Pronoun in Genitive agreeing with the Participle 

Preposition as an adjunct 

Adverb or adverbial phrase, often as adjunct of Participle 

Internal Accusative after Participle 


486 


M 
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Object of the Participle 

Adjectival Participle in Genitive 
Adjective agreeing with N or n 
Predicate qualifying N or n 
Indirect Object to Participle 
Adjunct in form of Indirect Speech 
Adjunct in form of Indirect Question 
Adjunct in form of Infinitive 
Feature absent in relevant parallel passage 
Causal Clause 

Comparative Clause 

Conditional Clause 

Consequential Clause 

Purpose Clause 

Relative Clause 

Direct Speech 

Time Clause 

{бой 

Negative 

Definite Article 

EYEVETO 

Wild card 


Sentence structure: 


M 
(V) 
(P) 
(N) 


G 


Main Sentence 
Verb 
Participle 
Noun 


occurs first after Genitive Absolute 
occurs first after Genitive Absolute 
occurs first after Genitive Absolute 
similarly (a) (J) (n) (O) etc. 
Genitive Absolute 


Particles: 


ое Ошоо З о т 


ws, WOEL 
amd. 


The tabulated material will appear in the following order: 
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Mt Par Mk; Diff Mk; Par Lk; Diff Lk; No Par 

Mk Par Mt; Diff Mk; >*; > 

Lk Par Mk; Diff Mk; Par Mt; Diff Mt; Mt >*; No Par 
Acts 

LXX 


The tabulation provides in columns from left to right: 

1. Anumerical indicator; and the text reference. 

2. The case of any Noun or Pronoun in the main sentence with the same 
referent as the Genitive of the Genitive Absolute. Incl. = Inclusive and 
indicates that the referent is included within the Noun or Pronoun; 
Dat. = Dative. 

3. The position of the Genitive Absolute in the main sentence. 

In = Initial; Med = Medial; Fin = Final. 

The Initial Particle. 

Any adjuncts (mainly Prepositions). 

The order of items WITHIN the Genitive Absolute. 

The order of items OUTSIDE the Genitive Absolute. 

Main vocabulary of the Genitive Participle and the Genitive 

Noun/Pronoun. Brackets ( ) indicate the grammatical form with which 

the main sentence begins. 


oo Oy Unc 


MT PAR MK Uses of the Genitive Absolute in Matthew where Mark 


has a parallel. 
m 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Case Position Particle Adjunct Order Order Vocabulary 


8:16 me 19 IM(V) bia 
(оңо 


Мед? f аа E MGM(a) 
-|Nd/P | |GM(V) 








- ea Se GM(/J/) pia 
ivopat 


Dat iS KataBaive 
n2 
EE 


243 [Dav |in — р/т! Pimp — | GM) — itus 
ass Ima fin _ | |р ie èv 


RUP GM(V) дуна 
(гона 


in |k | — -[vifn — |GMyV) [éco | 











G/9/MUN/) 
N/d/P GM(/V/) bla 
(оро. 


MT DIFF MK Uses of the Genitive Absolute in Matthew where Mark 
has a parallel but not a Genitive Absolute. 





1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Mt Case Position Particle Adjunct Order Order Vocabulary 


k/P/n/pp 
kEn/P/p 
ГОЛУРЛ/ 
lah/PA/ — |/a/GIaM(N) 


IMP/OKgP. |/G/IM(V) ако 
сот 
eis | kP/np 

- Jal JalG/oIM(N)k| /dadéeo/ 
a on 
з 1722 ра |m | |р итир  |IGMO 
^ 2110 |- Im  |k |р eis|MPp — |k/G/wv 


+P 


26 2241 йс |n fw |- [eam |Ому) [омуш | 
07 2660 | [Fin | | [mem — [MG  —|mpocépxona: | 


/yivopat/ 


MTPARLK Uses of the Genitive Absolute in Matthew, agreeing with 
Luke in non-Marcan contexts. 











































1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Mt Case Position Particle Adjunct Order Order Vocabulary 


P n7 [| Г [а | Гар ому)  [msopeoga. | 
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MT DIFFLK Uses of the Genitive Absolute in Matthew, disagreeing 
with Luke in common, non-Marcan contexts. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Mt Case Position Particle Adjunct Order Order Vocabulary 








MT NOPAR Uses of the Genitive Absolute in Matthew where no 
parallels are found. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Mt Case Position Particle Adjunct Order Order Vocabulary 



























|ndPO [GM _ [modo | 
а ndP GaM(V) éEépxopat 
| |m ja |р eis|Pap — |GM(V)  lépxoum | 


е nas Du [Meno Is | PS LEM) мш а 
# 1824 [ри |m la Е | GM(Y 


teca eee 
CRANE 


ku |- In [s I [mew Cw fuese | 
^ 2510 | а — |a IF pr _ |GM(V) _ lamepxopar | 
ашт ри [m fo f- feon омо) _ ізбы. 
Eas [Аш [m je ёш Jom шеша — 
[m ja | [Pa Gaon) тореш | 
Fin |- |  — [m Img [kopáopa | 








Im | evOupe 

m | і 
шык = == 
m |PdDN | GƏM(N) Televrdw 
In | 

[in | 
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MK PAR MT Uses of the Genitive Absolute in Mark where Matthew 
has a parallel. (The Matthean parallels are indicated in 


small type.) 
pu 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Case Position Particle Adjunct Order Order Vocabulary 






a 
8.16 іуорах 


Medial? p ёа | /a/PNHNp 
Zr 
14.15 5 | 
КЕ у Ге Jam 
14.23 tvopat 


GMKN)/ 






















EKTTOPEÜOHAL 


Kama 
feini/ 
kardkeinau 


/avareıpar/ 
¿obw 


ge e 

2626 

SINN ON d шше 
26.47 en 

iE SRI RN AR a а а 
27.57 troua 


MK DIFF MT Uses of the Genitive Absolute in Mark where Matthew 
has an alternative construction (which is added in Column 












G/G/M(V) 



















/G/GM(N/) 











Two below). 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Mk Case Psn  Ptcle Adjunct Order Order Vocabulary 
Mt’s Alternative 








- ik! J|K/PNJ |/G/T Hepa 
Mt Dat See 67 упора 
Absolute 

IM UTE 
Mt Main Verb kP òpxéopar 


/Genitive/ /G/M(N) | eic€épxopat 
Mt Participle L 


Nominative Incl IG/IM(V) |eEepxonau 








MK >* Uses of Genitive Absolute in Mark where Matthew has 
parallels but no Genitive Absolute. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Mk Case Position Particle Adjunct Order Order Vocabulary 


qe e 
i p eis 
зар Barov 


is|kp . [GM | IGMP) | | ёктторєбона | pe vopat 


jaPDN PGM(V) ei uc 
Фра. 


Pa |СОМ(У) 


kPDN GM(N) Stayivopat 
cáBBarov 





MK > Uses of Genitive Absolute in Mark where Matthew has no 
parallel. 
Б 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Case Position Particle Adjunct Order Order Vocabulary 











eim TSE 
ee LaL 


ss [ase [n к р ifen fomo | [fare | ae 
: 


aE — GGQM(P) eig 
kgPQ exo 
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ІК РАВ MK Uses of Genitive Absolute in Luke where Mark has 
parallels, including the Genitive Absolute. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Lk Case Position Particle Adjunct Order Order Vocabulary 


Pd/D/N G//M(Y) fijos 
бош 





"аы /E/d/aPnp | GM(V) /Karepxonau/ 
lànó/ 


LK DIFF MK Uses of Genitive Absolute in Luke where Mark has 
parallels, but constructions other than the Genitive 








Absolute. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Lk Case Pos Ріс] Adj Order Order Vocabulary 
Mk’s par 
Mt’s par 













B T RR d 
Mk Indicative просєоҳора: 
Mt Participle 
4:42 IV IG/M(P) |ńpépa 
Ir Fe 
Mt - 
IE. 
Mk Indicative 
Mt Indicative 
peers gp qp И 
Mk Noun mAolov 
Mt Noun tAotov 
8:45 |- IGHM(V) | dpvéopat 
Mk No Gen Abs 
Mt No Parallel 
9:34 | Accus Inclusive 
КЗ 1466  |Mk No Gen Abs 















Mt Gen Abs 
See 21 
Accusative 
Mk Indicative 
Mt No Parallel 



















/G/M(V) | mpoc€épxopat 
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- /G/M(V) |8avpáčw 
Mk No Parallel 
Mt Gen Abs 
See 23 
Accusative IGM(V) |éyyito 
Mk No Gen Abs 
Mt No Parallel 
Accusative /G/M(V) [Або 
Mk Indicative 
Mt > * 
- P/dm /G/M(V) |mopebogat 
Mk No Gen Abs 
Mt No Gen Abs 
Accusative pp k/E/aPnOp |/G/M(V) |&8áoko 
kP 
E levayyedAtCopau 
2x év 
/d/ PdJDN б dkovw 

aff ld 
Mt No Parallel 


- I IGIM(V) 

Mk Indicative 

Mt No Parallel 

Dative /G/M(V) |eioepxonau 
Mk Imperative 

Mt Imperative 


/M(V) 
Genitive G/M(V) |тєраттш 


id |p P/d/OpkP |/ 
Mk Indicative E év EM cvykag& Co 
Mt Indicative 
ER 


4 № |р jdPnkPOp |/G/M(V) 
eis 



























Mk Indicative 
Mt Gen Abs 
See 25 

























Mk No Gen Abs 
Mt No Gen Abs 
Accusative 
Mk Indicative 
Mt Probition 






ІК РАК МТ Uses of the Genitive Absolute in Luke, agreeing with 
Matthew in non-Marcan contexts. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Lk Case Position Particle Adjunct Order Order Vocabulary 


p» 7224 | |а Ja | — Гарм ому) — [ámépxonm | 
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LK DIFF MT Uses of Genitive Absolute in Luke, disagreeing with 
Matthew in common, non-Marcan contexts. 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Lk Case Position Particle Adjunct Order Order Vocabulary 








GM(V) леде 


GM(V) 
GMV) 


LK >*MT Uses of Genitive Absolute in Luke, absent from Matthew 
in common non-Marcan contexts. 





zh 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Case Position Particle Adjunct Order Order Vocabulary 


Ег lis 
ато 


114 9:57 те a 
115 19:11 |Pdno — |GM(P) 


LK NO PAR Uses of the Genitive Absolute in Luke where no parallels 








are found. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Lk Case Position Particle Adjunct Order Order Vocabulary 












ps 22 | [rn |. | Iron [MG tyeptovetw | 


2:43 |Incl kPO GTM(V) TEAELOW 


HEBEN | di iii 


M(V) TETPAPXEW 

id i AE Had A 

тєрї rd бало елына at 
m 742 ри |n | | [øF — |GM(O | 
bum a der i e ола 
mpi | [ma [ [с [рй — |квемоуу Temewr | 
123 1236 [Da |Med |- — |- [PP  |MI?G jépxoga | 
124 1317 ра |m — |k  |- [кор  |GMYv) Dem ^ | 


k КӨРЕ ісубш 
In PdnO GM(V) балтада 
1281520 {Асс |In a ёт | айлар GM(V) anéxw 


і 17:12 |- |m |k |p eis 
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ind 








aGM(V) 











THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES Uses of the Genitive Absolute. 





1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Mt Case Position Particle Adjunct Order Order Vocabulary 
[s 18 |- [меа |- |p eni [Pomp 





























ovvorda 











eee 
146 5:15 |Gen | Med PN MO!G €pxopar 
Gen |Med pGM(V) © |mngóvo 
Incl 


Fin gPiN MG 
(M)GM(V) 


3 |.| 
пи 731 |- Im | [PdnF — |GM(E) | mpooepyopat | 


раш ра ас. 


а а - GM(N) 








п 


mm 
tpt 








eyyós 

(a)PnkiP |(a)GM(V) |ббо тореш 
Eeyyico 
11551010 | |m [а |- — [Pd — |GM(V)  [megaokeváto | 
1161019 | — |m |a [p wee |DdNPp — |GM(V) T&evBuneonar| 
117104 | а |- — |a enılappno |GM() Xo — | 
1158 12:13 [(Gen) |in а [| [Pd [ому [kp | 


ы E 
NEPAL 
160 13:2 GM(V) Aevrovpyéo 
vnorTeuo 
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eae 
GM(V) 


x — [auto Ir — 
Do et 

















троктүрйтсш 




























СМ(Р) ávTvTÓOOQ 


pace ёш 











мар} 

: [m ja |. рармғ GM) аә | 

131820 |- |m fa Ја ém(|Pdmr — |GM(V) — |égeróo | 
mezi f- ма I- ]- | PSMGM(V) m 


051827 [Ace |; eis шр. | GMP) 
176 19:6 in 


771930 | Acc |in cis ыр омо 
178 19:33 a 


179 19:36 | 


180 19:40 
тыз = == 


{нона 




















Dat Med GM(N) ouvdyw 
Incl 
Med E |PDNa — |PPGMQ)  |&aXyopat 


A mr ad ll mad nl 
p52110 [acc [in fa — [|a Ira |GM()  jémpévo — 
mea |- Im fa |- Toren famo ачаа _ 
[92117 Асс |in — |a [р es|Pimp (ома) {уона 











Dez» |- [m fre f- [preo [omm |] бүтёш 

192134 [Nom [in fa (p абар Ом —| Sivapat 

ee 
Б У) (оца 








i й EA NE = E 
OPp 


эзле |- [m fa — sae Tomer) еа 


194 23:12 Рам GM(P) yivopat 
пера 


ES. = ee p esu ные, GM(a) vou 


196 24: | Мот GM(V) кало 
ба ү 


PkGM(a (оңа! 
973430 | [Med | СОО [nw [мову veo | 
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psza face [mea |- |- [port Tmor Taiwan | 
= 
200 24: 200 24:27 | Ndp 
lg Emm ш= 
202 25: В Fin DNPS 


Sr ) ёла yoyar 


IGM(V) | 
GM(V) 


GM(N) 


GkGkGM(V) 





атолоуєора! 


GM(V) € TILKGAÉOLLOL 
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TÀnpóo 
mapaylvopat 





&aytvopat 
uépa 
Gwvépxogat 





čpxopar 
єісєрҳора‹ 
KeAeUo 











207 25: = Acc |Med MGM(V) (она: 
208 23:10 Med MIG! (vogat 








Med 
Med eis a 




















[22721 |- Im | 


221 27:30a 
b 

222 28:3а |Gen s 
b 








ёк 
eis 





= 


DdNPF| А 
КРОр 
NDW. 


кататітто 


атолоуёора. 


eiui 









Tpooedo 











LONG NE JN 
b T€ NreJP Eenikeinar 


mem ома cimi — ] 


GkGM(V) 


GM(P) просдокаш 
Өєорёш 









S V GvTUÉyo 






Me 


Tore 
Eeririnpu 


(vopat 
émuylvopar 
ovrep 





хора, 
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THELXX Uses of the Genitive Absolute. 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Genesis Case Position Particle Adjunct Order Order Vocabulary 






a 


[mea |- —]|-  |PNENp |MGPS 


GM(V)kMS 















i | DNDJgPp 





















А ката | Рпра ыты 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Exodus Case Position Particle Adjunct Order Order Vocabulary 






а E ro [OMO риш | 


йтозтреф 
Dat 
"EFI pum em m 


p"1229 |-  |m fa |- |EdPDN кмм) seo | 


IRAE INL 
p pos 
M(V)GT 


Ls | шї} |] [PN — | і 
ре 34:29 [Nom |in [а Ip éx|Pdp _ |GM(N)  ]karafatvo | 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Leviticus Case Position Particle Adjunct Order Order Vocabulary 


о e ee one c 
Tope VOLAL 























246 16:17 Rem) 


2 Ен 
a a En HE 














Ase ш fe ma 





|&PnO — |GM(gV)kM 


St ko 





ovdets 
KATATPEXW 
ovdeis 
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1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Numbers Case Position Particle Adjunct Order Order Vocabulary 


Evavrı kM(V)GkM 





kMkMG 


e o 


oKtacw 


kMGkM eiovopevoprat 











1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Deuteronomy Case Position Particle Adjunct Order Order Vocabulary 


45 |Dat wed 1. — te “|р [Mi)RGp Дере _ 
pA ass [Nom ш | [cis me MRRG cipium | 
: Мор мајксз_ ео. 








TOopevonat 
Kadevdw 








ae pm ee 
ds 
“ee Fer 
Dat 

|m lg |p perá | agnPp 








1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Joshua Case Position Particle Adjunct Order Order Vocabulary 


pe 423 |- [mea |- Ip ёкүрмјорт |MSGcO!  |dmotmpatvo 





SEILER 
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A 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
I Kings Case Position Particle Adjunct Order Order Vocabulary 





ety 





Epxonat 




















kGkoM(N) |xaraßaivw 
E TS kKEGKM(N) |«eioépxopat 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
П Kings Case Position Particle Adjunct Order Order Vocabulary 


rapayivonat 


ётотрефо 


StaBaivw 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Ill Kings Case Position Particle Adjunct Order Order Vocabulary 














aPnap kdGkM(n) |àÀaAéo 


- a a 
EE eed 
m eer 
D nerd 
Im | la Гавр |GkMQ) Mao — | 


kEpGkM(V) 








Cáo 
keGkM(N) | eicépxopat 


КЕСКМ(У) |evior 
kEGKEM(N) | kája 


kMSCG émoaorpéóo 
EVLAUTOS 


298 21:26 PDN КЕСКМ(У) |émorpéóo 
(20:26) ENAUTÖS 
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1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
IV Kings Case Position Particle Adjunct Order Order Vocabulary 


: | 
m 223 [бш [m [x [р ime [eae [drain 
: k fa PDN [kEaGk9M(N)|ávapaivo | 


Йй апРр Gk9M(N) | Aadéw 
D peta 
сл un 
M(DN) 


P* 8:21 [Nom [m — |- |- [P  |kEGKM() [аот — | 
os 13:21 [Nom [m — |- |- _ [аро |kEGk9M()|Simo | 


306 19:37 |Gen p év|nPp kEGk TpoOKUVÉ 
Acc M(NkN 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
IChron Case Position Particle Adjunct Order Order Vocabulary 


EE m 




















(Acc) 


Po 183 [АСС [Fn |- |- [PF [kM()G |поребонш | 





1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
II Chron Case Position Particle Adjunct Order Order Vocabulary 


| 
Los 
as EE o. m 
(Nom) 
Nom GM(V ( 


л ee 
rem 
Eviaurös 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
I Esdras Case Position Particle Adjunct Order Order Vocabulary 


Rum: c mo. | c fa арро быу кана. 
: kGkGM(V) nréo 
evplokw 







































GkGM(V) | éviornpe 


єнї 


E ese мв [ote — 


Mi MSGM TpooTáooQ 
MSGM простабоо 











TpoónreUo 


Baotkevw 





etpioxw 


























1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

П Esdras Case Position Particle Adjunct Order Order Vocabulary 
E5173. |- [меа |k а £n]kmP —— |kMkGM() |venyopéo 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

Psalms Case Position Particle Adjunct Order Order Vocabulary 









p» 73 |- [вп [- |. эе  |MG fein | 


„йз шак ө с 
dvot yw 


P31 10329 | - [Pano — [GM(V) 











1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Proverbs Case Position Particle Adjunct Order Order Vocabulary 
M(V)G 







55 67 | 


334 10:25 GM Tapa- 
Tope VOLLAaL 


5517 | [m |-  J]. jm [GM — [revo | 


г. 

b d р év | pdP GM(V ciui 

B37 28:1 |-  |Med |- | o de IMG [Stik | 

LOINGUNG CE 4 
b d PdN GM(V dpxopat 

p39 29:3 [Gen |n |- l- [Neo _ |омуу [фев | 


340 29:12 [АСС [m |- — | E EO OM — imi 
552913 [Gen [m |- | 





















тын ба и ы чо GM(N 
ps2916 |- | GMO) 
i 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Case Position Particle Adjunct Order Order Vocabulary 





m - |a far [ому  [|wMe | 
55 117 -da Таар My) rodeo | 
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GM() алш 

1 | DNjkDNjP | GM(a) mivw/ecdiw 
kPp 
NdJP GM(V) mpoßaivo 
NP TGM(gV) {кона 

Pdn GM(gV) emt Aaugdávo 
| jaPDNj [GM(pV) — |ytvopa: 
aPn GkM(9V) тош 
aDNjP cGM(8V) Eveipi 

(4 NdJjDOp) 























GM(9V) px 
GM(V) em кале [^] 


¢(GM)¢M elui 
MGT ЕС 
EKKALYW 
M(N)G дале 

GM(Y) 


GM(N) or waa 
































1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Wisdom Case Position Particle Adjunct Order Order Vocabulary 


StaBaivw 
SLameronau 


ELT а 2 
соо 
ripe NM. n 
iac MN RU Ban 
b р  év|kNpPO eoáca 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Ecclus Case Position Particle Adjunct Order Order Vocabulary 








p &d|NkNipkpk | GRKcM(N) 





PgOpn Karapáopatc 





проокадеш 


A ые 
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1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

Esther Case Position Particle Adjunct Order Order Vocabulary 
P^ 3i3e|- fin — [a |- рат ом) 
275 &8 [Gen [Mea |- |- [pnp [мом fémrdoow | 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

Judith Case Position Particle Adjunct Order Order Vocabulary 
Ps ат [- [меа J- [-  liwe |момф\) 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

Tobit Case Position Particle Adjunct Order Order Vocabulary 










pr 14 [Nom [Mea | |: | [- [арР GM) jen | 
ee 
379 4: 6 Gen Pno |CcoMN) | [тоєо | 

PA EE ETT RR 


1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Hosea Case Position Particle Adjunct Order Order Vocabulary 


















1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

Micah Case Position Particle Adjunct Order Order Vocabulary 
pe 211 [- Im | Te Img [Scio | 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

Jonah Case Position Particle Adjunct Order Order Vocabulary 
pe 42 |- [ва |- Ta [amp  ]MG jep | 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

Isaiah Case Position Particle Adjunct Order Order Vocabulary 
кет ет г ee 

M(N Поз 

PE 589 [беп |Med J- [a  -|sPn —— | MGM(V)S 
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1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Jeremiah Case Position Particle Adjunct Order Order Vocabulary 


Ein | |. [np |кмууб [атор | 


PDN MGM(V) Épxopat 





aPNjkDNk | MGM(p) e€€pxopat 


DN 


kjNKNkN 
eioepxonau 











elo€épxopat 











cf. 38:32; 43:3; 48:4 for participial Genitives after a time-reference. 





1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
LamentationsCase Position Particle Adjunct Order Order Vocabulary 
P^ 417 [Gen [m |- ^ |a -lam [cm 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

Letter of Case Position Particle Adjunct Order Order Vocabulary 






Jer. 
55 616 [Nom Im | [p iv 


Но e eg 
b [Асс Q 





каб брош 








1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

Ezekiel Case Position Particle Adjunct Order Order Vocabulary 
897 15:5 [Мв |I J- ja  -|øampj  [cmøv) jemi | 

1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

Daniel Case Position Particle Adjunct Order Order Vocabulary 


p o" uem 
Not O D 

E" lE 
NotO b kPDNj алоо 
are er, 
Ө + MSS р 


Bern ЕЕ 
NotO b |Nom [Fin p rpós | aPnp kM(V)G 
MOINS 
Not © 














aGM(V) 
GkdM(N) 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Susanna Case Position Particle Adjunct Order Order Vocabulary 














1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Bel Case Position Particle Adjunct Order Order Vocabulary 
юа [- Im]. ар — [MG [ҹба | 
1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
I Macc Case Position Particle Adjunct Order Order Vocabulary 













эш eire T erem [мс [юм — 


n 
Nom |Med соса 











1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 

П Macc Case Position Particle Adjunct Order Order Vocabulary 
a) ow — шй e —} — -И%— [озшш [езин 
2 113 |. [ва | liPDpN [MPG 


413 1: E Nom > Jos kGkGM(P) | mpot( One 
Ppp просєр хона: 


жб e B rau — [smi шша | 


415 123a Med M(N)G батауаш 
b Nom Fin E IARE MGtG катарҳо 


es 24 |. [меа | N dem иен c 
7 222 | [Med |- |p pera | 


418 3: r р peta | DINPp GkGM(V) |xarokew 
ap ёа | kDNaPp guvTnpéo 


8 300 [- [m Ja 1 [newer [бийм [тён 


LEE к 


[a 330 |- — |Med |- | [РМ —|MG)GM  jemóavo | 
/ 333 | |n la |- [Pano |GM() [mau | 
3 337 |. [in la . |. 1рамроо |GM(V) — |émeperóo | 
p 43 |- |m Ja Ta (рамаро |GM) [iaa | 





















GkGM(V) 





GkPM(a) 


ретал\асош 
параларВаиш 
ETTLVEUW 

Ayo 

таре 





PdONj 














ndP 
p ano | DdNPp 


Gen [m Ja [р eis|PdDNp | 


PdD 
PdJN 


: |n — | 
® 730 |- Im la |a Гар 
#9 85 |- fin |- |р eis|DNiP 


eo $12 [Dat {Med |k | | 


P" 820 [Dat [меа | | | 


Ж вм | fin 





MG(M)M 
GM(V) 
GM(V) 
Gp 

MG 
GkGM(V) 


M(N)GM 


GM(V 
GM(N) 
PMG 


M(P)IGM 
GM(V) 
o8nM(p) 
GM(V) 


M(N)GM 





GTOOTÉÀAQ 
TOLEW 
cuiaTnutc 
émavépxogat 
-Шосотоутрєо 
апоёіёош. 
yivopar 
srai wyt 


émeyet po 


рєтал\асоош 
ouvehau 


|n |d [p mep|Pdp _ |GM(V) _ [mposmímro | 
|n а |- | Pan 
ER ee 


ivopat 
оттот Өтүң 
&yo 
EKTUPOW 


А 


ovvopaw 
Sisuu 


пєрієцши 


Tapawéo 
karaXmyo 
трето 


kPiO MKGM(N) eradldunı 


аторёш 
(оңа. 

óppáw 

KaTaAnyw 


| -|dPDN |GM() Ауы | 


mpodyu 
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p 

a 

M 
M 
7 
— 
оо 








© 
oo 
uA 
о 
К 
| 
















Ph M(N)GM 






























459 10:28 |i — [adDNP — |GM(Y) 
460 10:29 Im | |  -|N [мс lm | 
461 10:32 
: GM(J) trodaiva 
Gen GM(V) єнї 
















PODN  |M(V)G 


DINPi — |PGPM(Y) 
џебот 
BoUAouat 


{конак 






fof 
€vioTnpt 





























d 
k 


474 12:22а 


E 





475 1225 | Acc 
476 12:30 


477 12:31 


486 14 





20a 
b 
c 


487 1428 |- In 








d = 


Med? ETTLIEXOHAL 
Acc |Med BÉN 
Acc |Med exo 
HESS In ES - | DdNP ovyKrelw 
ERE - - | NPj ETT 
(Dat) 


- | PdDjNJ GkGM(p) étudatva 
Dp kPNpNtp (она 


a | PdnaOF — |GM(V) 


a 
er 
kO 


Med |k Е M(N)kG 

b Med |- jnPi G 

c Med |- kOP kGM(V) 

b k Р et uc 
jn |а | —-j|DdNP  |GMi) _ [етра | 
k - [KNPF — |MkGM(V) |фтобеїкууш | 
RE lee ГЕШ - | JdOPa GkGM(P) [тош 

b ppa kPOppa karat£uóo 
#83 13:17 |- — |n Ja ја  -|PdaDN [ОМп) |ómoéotvo | 
єп |- In — |d |р ozó|ndp — |GM — [eyo | 
viel RE E ol ra 
















yivowat 
єзтүнєрёш 


Е 
Эр 


аторарторєш 


ПОЈМР) | 
kPF 





















JdPpN yivopat 
DNiP kG dvakotvów 
фаѓуо 









kPJN 





GM(V) простітто 
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DdaP GGM(V) 




















1 2 3 4 5 6 7 
II Macc Case Position Particle Adjunct Order Order 






5 xu [ [m je —| [peer [бм | 








EON ENENS | 
b kPOFKF 
с єта | NtpOP 
In GM(N) 
in di р eis еЗ S 
ато | QpOP 





GkGcM(V) 








nn оңо 


496 14: m с o- mee xopéo 
<pPDNp as Kpatew 


Е) 

b k a kDNaPi Óvvvut 

"ur 
ато | kok) 


Pr 
ar ae 
Fin kPnkg 








Faa ра Med Ik | iron лом [e 5 


|Acc [Мед | Lip — POM. Impohineonen 
e E hs |080 eO ru 
mm - ue о == 


504 3:2а 
b 
c 
oho MAIO aes E 


KEAEUQ 





avaTodsila 
ivopat 





tpooS0Kdw 
просшоуа 
ékráooQ 
emkadiornut 
TÓocQ 


8 
Vocabulary 





тарана 
шоке 
yivopar 






проотітто 


оёкогонёш 
&&борь 
KQÀUO 











дүш 

тєра 
єнї 
омлоттн 





каӨїсттүь 
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d a Pie — [GM(V) 


Ayo 


Ppl G 





PdaJNa GM(P) 
RkP 


єсбо 








adPDN 





DdPI 
kDNiQ)P | 


GkGM(P) 





PdDN — |GM(a) 
КОМОР  |TGM(N) 
GM(p) 








amo8€ xopat 
KaramAncoo 


DNaipp _ | MPpGM(P) 
bnP cSgGM 














1 2 
IV Macc Case 


PiDINOc_|M(V)G 


pa peOaP M(V)G катоВ\атто 
Dp Ppp øG дує. сш 
а DNPiaOipp | PRM(a)G xopnyéo 


3 4 5 6 7 8 
Position Particle Adjunct Order Order Vocabulary 


DdNPaO 











55127 |- [Med 


TGM(P) yivopat 
p em P GM(J) OXETALACW 
p mpog | Pt AvrıAeyo 
s 





p DdNppPOF 
|n — [t [pp  |PpDNp [GMa  Jävem | 


PdNDj — |GM(V) 
NPp 
|a . [kDN(Paj |РКОМ(У) | таріотиш | 
JdP ома) 
Ao 

kG TEPLX AAG 
GdM(V) каро 


GM(9) AEyw 


GM(D) 


OPDN 
OnP 
kDNPS 





d - | Pdkn 


d D DNaPO DdGM(Q)S | таріоттш 
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P(J)DN kafLa vnu 





krDNKDN 























1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
PssSol Case Position Particle Adjunct Order Order Vocabulary 











1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 
Odes Case Position Particle Adjunct Order Order Vocabulary 





Bo 712 |. Im | J- mr — |MG [гум 1 


C. Variations in the use of the Genitive Absolute in Matthew according to 
variations in manuscripts and in the Early Fathers. 


2 13:21 Two codices read eıta (one having also бє). 
Evidence from Versions for kat instead of n; and for the 
omission of Tou 8t»ypov. 
— 14:6 For Dative Absolute some read yevecıwv бє yevouevov or 
Yeveotwv (avrov) 8e ayopgevov. 
3 14:15 Versions read et =k N P. 
4 14:23 Versions read et = k N P. 
14 8:28 Plural used for Singular. Addition of бє. 
Dative Participle and Dative Absolute instead of Genitive. 
8:29 ov omitted. See 13:3. 
15 9:10 kEnPp changed to kP(n). 
From kat ov some omit kat, some omit ov. 
16 9:18 Some replace On P with O d n P. 
Some replace avrots with Tots oxAots, some omit both. 
Some replace AaAeo with Aeyw. 
Addition of et to ecce. 
17 12:46 Strong support for a d n P i. Some support for P d n i. 
Origen P n i. Minuscule adds kat to ıöov. 
18 13:6 Some omit öde; 1 Codex has Dd N P for N dP. 
19 13:19 Some add av60porov to mavtos. Some have ouviovtos for 
OUVLEVTOS. 
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20 


29 


30 


43 


14:32 


11:7 


9:28 


8:5 


8:23 


1:18 
1:20 
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Evidence for eu Bavrov instead of avapavrov. 

One minuscule and some Versions support Dative Absolute 
IN SINGULAR. 

One MS has avTov for TovTov. 

Some replace Dative Absolute with Genitive Absolute. 

Some omit 8c. Compound Verb appears. 

Dative Absolute used instead of Genitive. 

Tw Inoou replaces avro. 

Genitive Absolute used instead of Dative. 

то Inoov replaces ауто. 

Addition of ydp. 

Participle to Present tense. Omission of 1800 (e.g. Augustine 
Irenaeus). 

Omission of 8é; addition of XproTov, of et to ecce (= 1800). 
Justin Dial 78:1 extends uses of Genitive Absolute, and 
omits ıdov. Protoevangelium Jacobi omits all Genitive 
Absolutes but retains the use of tGov. 

Alteration of order to n d P, to P d DN, to Pd np, 

(боо omitted in part of the Syriac tradition. 

{боу omitted in part of the Syriac tradition. 

Ablative Absolute appears in Latin translations; cf. 9:8. 
Replacement of de with kat. 

Dative Absolute used instead of Genitive. 

ötepxonau used for e£epxopat. 

Some have P d n instead of n d P. Some omit (Gov. 

Justin Dial 101.2 and Apol 16,7 extend the use of the 
Genitive Participle without Noun or Pronoun to Mt 19:16. 
Some scholars argue for Matthean influence in Justin's 
development of the construction. Kóhler suggests that the 
language used is too general for such a judgment to be made. 


Discussion of the three analyses of the Genitive Absolute in the Gospels 


I. It is possible to discuss the synoptic uses of this construction, Gospel by 
Gospel, according to significant groupings and taking account of the 
classifications Mt Par Mk, Mt Diff Mk etc. 

(a) Matthew 
The following significant groupings are common to all the Matthean 
classifications: 


APPENDIX 513 
ü)kPnp 


MT PARMK 5,6 
DIFF MK 14, 20, 24, 25 
NOPAR 37. 


According to older redaction-critical methods the above findings would be 
evidence for Matthean redactional activity. However, the following evidence 
should also be noted: 

MK DIFFMT 68, 70, 71 


>* 75, 78, 79 
> 84 
LK >*MT 115 
NO PAR 130 
LXX 264, 305, 409 


Of the above examples Item 6 uses the Genitive Absolute with reference to 
a singular Pronoun in the Dative case, where the Marcan parallel lacks the 
Dative Pronoun (see 58). A similar use of the Genitive Absolute with 
reference to a Dative Pronoun or Noun is found in 14, 25 and 37. The 
prepositional adjunct eis is found in four of these examples (all Mt Diff 
Mk). 

Evidence of relevant parallels to this would be: 

MK PARMT 57,63 


DIFFMT 71 
>* 75 
LK DIFFMK 105 
>* 114 
LK NO PAR 120, 121, 124, 125, 126 
ACTS 114, 164, 169, 184 
LXX 231, 241, 256, 259, 261, 269, 288, 316, 328, 411, 


457, 458, 510, 542 
A hypothesis might be that 57 and 63 gave expression to a pattern to 
which other uses were approximated in the course of transmission. 


G)Pdnp ог PdNp 


Examples of this pattern occur in several classifications, and they also 
exhibit features recurring erratically across the classifications and across the 
groupings. 

MT РАВ МК 2,7(NBP/d/np) 

DIFF MK 23 
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DIFFLK 30 (NB P /d/n/ p) 
NO PAR 39, 42, 50 
LK МОРАВ 131 (Рапар) 
ACTS 144, 189, 201 
LXX 246, 442 
The use of the particle Pdn(N)** is paralleled in several classifications: 
MT PAR MK 11 
DIFF MK 26 
NO PAR 35, 36, 44, 45, 47, 48, 51 
LK PAR MK  87(Pd/D/N) 
LK DIFF MK 92, 93, 94, 95, 99, 100, 101, (99-101 P /d/ n*) 103 
PAR MT 109 (However Lk = PdDNj; Mt = /n/ d P) 
DIFF MT (For /d/ see 111 N /d/ P, 112 E /d/ DNP) 


>*MT 116 
NO PAR 120, 128, 133 
ACTS 141, 142, 151, 153, 154, 157, 160, 161, 162, 164, 


165, 166, 167, 172, 174, 175, 177, 188, 191, 192, 
196, 197, 198, 203, 218, 219, 224, 228, 229 

LXX 235, 239, 322, 330, 335, 336, 343, 354, 365, 366, 
379, 421, 429, 433, 434, 440, 441, 443, 445, 450, 
467, 469, 474, 480, 481, 482, 483, 492, 494, 502, 
504, 508, 524, 538 

The Genitive in the above examples has reference to various cases in the 
main sentence: to the 

NOMINATIVE 94, (128), 191, 198, 235, 246, 322 

GENITIVE 11, (160), 224, (354), 442 

ACCUSATIVE 26 (MT Diff Mk), 50, 99, 100, 142, 151, 172, 177, 
189, 203, 228, 239, 482 


DATIVE 7 (MT Diff Mk), 23, 30 (MT Diff Lk), 39, 44, 120, 
144, 164 

Variations of this basic pattern appear: 

(A) PdnF 


MT NOPAR 44,45 

LK NOPAR 133 

ACTS 153 

(B) Рапд M(N) or PADNo M(N) 


MT NOPAR 35,36,51 
Note however from the above lists that, of the 
Pdn(N)* uses in Matthew, ð is missing in 11, 26, 
44, 45, 47, 48. 
The examples of the Pdnp group recurring erratically across the 
classifications and groupings with variations do not easily permit the 
description of Matthean items as redactional. For example, attempts to 
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claim 23 and 26 as redactional on the grounds of syntactic usage are 
unreliable. 


Of these, Pdnd has often been regarded as a Matthean redactional form, and 
therefore requires particularly careful attention. Two points are relevant at 
this stage (there will be further discussion of the uses in Matthew chs. 1-2 
below): 

(a) Not only the presence of д in 35, 36, 51 needs explanation, but also its 
absence in the six other examples quoted. As was indicated in the previous 
chapter, negative evidence is important. Without an explanation of the 
material which does not fit with the thesis of a particularly Matthean 
redactional construction, the case for that particular construction is 
incomplete and unproven. 

(b) There are parallel examples of the use of д: 


MT PARMK 12 
(д Diff Mk, but see also 90 and p.295 n.47) 

MT DIFF MK 15, 16, 17, 21 
(On 15, see the LXX examples of kð below) 
(On 16, see d in Lk 8:41) 
(On 16, 17, 21, see the discussion of the anP*d 
group below) 

MT NOPAR 33, 34, 35, 36, 40, 51 
(On 33, 34, 35, 36, see the notes on pp.512 and 
517f; on 40, see 16) 

LK DIFF MK 105 

ACTS 140 (note the Sentence Order TG К 9M(N)) 

LXX 233, 279, 286, 293, 294, 295, 306, 307, 308, 310, 
316, 411, 412, 510 (all kð except 412 and 510) 


(iii) a n P /i/ 


MT PARMK 12 

MT DIFFMK 16 (Onpi), 17, 21 (all with 9; for 17 see the notes 
on p.511) 

MK PARMT 64 

MK >MT 85 

LK PAR MK 88, 90), 97 (a/d/Pn) 

LK NOPAR 135, 136 (see also 127, 129, 135, 136, 137) 

ACTS 159 (aPDNO), 194 (OdnP) 

LXX 233(k0), 234(k), 274, 275(k), 291(k), 294(k0), 
295(kd), 298(k), 307(ka), 333, 349, 351, 380, 404, 
454(adnP), 455(adnP) (see also 466, 522) 
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The spread of this particular group across various LXX translators, and the 
variant orders of the elements within the Genitive Absolute, suggest that 
this is a formalized narrative introductory pattern used with freedom in some 
writings, with a tendency in the Matthean material toward a stock form. Mt 
17:5 is a crucial example and much depends on how the agreement between 
Matthew and Luke against Mark is evaluated. To regard all the agreements 
between Matthew and Luke against Mark in the Transfiguration Narrative as 
made independently is perhaps less likely than to assume, with the support 
of the above information, that the synoptic tradition was in a process of 
development in which stock patterns had a (perhaps increasingly significant) 
place. 


(iv) NdP GM(V or № 


MT PAR MK 1, 3, 13 (for 3 see the textual evidence in the notes on 
p.511) 

MT DIFFMK 18,28 

MT NOPAR 46 


MK » 83 

LK DIFFMT 111 
ACTS 170, 202 
LXX (See 352) 


The formula is not common to the LXX which uses PDN (257, 281, 289, 
297, 300, 306, 315, 319, 321, 322, 323, 330, 394, 395, 405, 406, 413, 
419, 422). The synoptic evidence might suggest a formalization of the time- 
expression in 1, 3 and 13. This would perhaps provide an explanation more 
coherent with the total picture of synoptic uses of the Genitive Absolute 
now emerging than theories of Matthean Priority can provide. The uses of 
NdP G M(V) might be claimed as redactional. But 28 would be difficult to 
explain on that assumption, and indeed on the additional assumption of 
Matthean Priority. 


(v) The use of the Dative for the Genitive Absolute 


In three textually certain cases the Dative is used where the above 
patterns, understood from a strictly redactional point of view, would have led 
us to expect Genitive Absolutes. 


MT DIFFMK - MK 8:22f / Mt 9:27-28 (see 6, 58 and the 
notes on these) 
- Mk 11:27 / Mt 21:23 (see 70) 
MK DIFF MT 66-67 Mk 6:21-22 / Mt 14:6 
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Of these, Mt 9:27-28 is particularly interesting because its peculiarities of 
vocabulary and syntax bave raised questions concerning its source. They led 
Albert Fuchs, for example, to classify the passage as including evidence for 
Deutero-Mark. Although this may not be the most likely hypothesis, the 
use of the Dative Absolute in 9:27 and 14:6 does, if Mark is prior, raise the 
issue of non-literary stages between Mark and Matthew. It is of course 
possible to argue that 9:27 and 14:6 are evidence for a literary preference on 
Matthew's part, but his reticence in using the Dative Absolute elsewhere 
contradicts this. 

These five patterns illustrate a basic feature of the Matthean usage of the 
Genitive Absolute. There are traditional patterns in Matthew's Gospel which 
are not easily reducible to redactional choices based on a coherent literary 
style and which might be more easily explained by reference to 
developments within the tradition. 

The LXX examples are particularly helpful here. If II Maccabees is taken 
as an illustration of how a writer has used the Genitive Absolute, then one 
possible overall picture is of occasional narrative formulae (454-455) with 
substantial variety in the appropriation of other patterns. Matthew does not 
belong to that kind of literary usage. All the patterns in Matthew are used 
with strictly limited variations. 

We turn next to a series of unusual usages in Matthew. 


Unusual Matthean uses: 32, 33, 34, 35, 43 and 15 


Even where distinctive elements within Matthew's usage do appear, the 
larger canvas against which those elements can now be assessed suggests 
possibilities other than that of redactional literary activity. We saw this in 
the case of the examples of ioù + the Genitive Absolute. Another example 
is 32 (Mt 1:18), where the Genitive of the Genitive Absolute refers to the 
subject of the main sentence. Some scholars argue on various grounds, 
structural, linguistic and theological, that Matthew himself constructed this 
verse and that this particular feature of 1:18, a Genitive Absolute with 
reference to the subject of the main sentence, is likely to be redactional. 
However, 67, 69 are evidence to the contrary, and the supposedly unusual 
character of Mt 1:18 is lessened by the parallels in the Synoptics (118, 
128), in Acts (145, 191, 198, 212, 220, 225), in the LXX (235, 238, 240, 
241, 242, 246, 247, 248, 249, 254, 255, 260, 265, 268, 269, 277, 278, 
288, 304, 309, 310, 317, 322, 329, 337, 361, 383, 402, 404, 408, 411, 
416, 417, 420, 422, 460, 473, 479, 485, 526, 535) and in the Papyri. If 
Matthew constructed 1:18, it is hard to understand why he used a 
construction well attested elsewhere which he otherwise avoided, or at least 
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did not prefer; or, to state the matter in an alternative way, it is hard to see 
any evidence on linguistic grounds for suggesting that the construction 
should be treated as redactional. 

The issues raised by the Genitive Absolute at 2:1 help to clarify the 
question of redactional judgments. The use in 2:1 is usually assumed to be 
Matthean because of the recurring GOM(N) pattern. However, ioù + the 
Genitive Absolute cannot be considered apart from the ‘Dream’ form within 
which ioù has various appearances (cf. Gen 20:3-8; 28:12-16; 31:10-13; 
46:2-4; Num 22:8-13; 22:20-21 and I Kgs 3:5-15). This ‘Dream’ form has 
been noted by several scholars, but they are divided regarding the source of 
the form and number of the Matthean sections. Recently Gnuse has 
suggested a fivefold pattern, with a Genitive Absolute accompanying the 
full dream reports and a Participle accompanying the dream references (1:20; 
2:12; 2:13; 2:19; 2:22), with substantial Matthean editing responsible for 
the dream format, on the basis of the dreams from the Book of Genesis. 
Three considerations cast doubt on this theory. First, it does not however 
explain the three examples of GOM(N), which in the LXX belongs (with of 
course the kat ie GkOM(N)) to ‘Meeting’ or ‘Epiphany’ forms rather than 
‘Dream’ forms (see also the Matthean appearances of GdM in 40 and 51, the 
Lucan parallel in 9:32 to 21, also 90 and 140). Second, as far as concerns 
previous sources in Matthew 1-2 there can be little doubt of this: the 
unparalleled usages in chs. 1-2 are out of proportion with the unparalleled 
usages in the following chapters. The question is the level of editing of 
those sources. As the 1 Esdras parallels in 323-325 and 327-329 suggest, it 
would only need a single example from the source to generate a sequence of 
uses. In those circumstances, to speak of redactional preference would be 
misleading. The most which could be claimed is a redactional shaping of a 
section on the basis of an initial syntactical pattern. The distribution of 
GoM is after all very uneven in Matthew’s Gospel, so that the use of four 
examples in close proximity requires an explanation specific to the passage 
rather than general to the author. Third, the Genesis approach to dreams is 
not necessarily that to which Matthew or his sources subscribed. There is an 
interest in dreams in the Gospel of Matthew, as in 27:19, where (боў is not 
used. On all three grounds Gnuse’s argument for regarding the use of iSov + 
Genitive Absolute in 1:20 as Matthean editing is unsatisfactory, and we 
remain dependent on stylistic and syntactical grounds for a final decision 
rather than on structural and theological. There is sufficient distinctiveness 
in the 1:20 usage for us to stay with the possibility that it was derived from 
a source. That construction may have propagated its further use in the 
collection of *dream' stories either before or during the final redaction of the 
Gospel. 
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43 is another unusual MT NO PAR construction. It is unique in the 
Synoptists and only partially paralleled in the LXX (285, 313, 519). There 
are several other dialogues in Matthew where the construction used in 43 
might have been repeated, but Mt 17:26 remains unique. Discussions 
regarding possible source material behind the Temple Tax pericope have 
sometimes asserted the presence there of source material, but regarded 
evrovros de as part of the redaction, whereas others have found it easier to 
assert a Semitic background for the pericope if eurovros de could be treated 
as a poor variant reading. evrovTos de is however surely the harder reading; 
and with the recognition that oral tradition of the Gospel material need not 
have been confined to the Semitic languages, it becomes apparent that the 
presence of an unusual Greek construction is not, of itself, sufficient 
evidence for deriving it from redaction rather than from a source. 

15 in its probable original textual form is without parallel in the 
Gospels. Beyer, Semitische Syntax, considers the variant textual 
possibilities, and concludes that the original reading is an inaccurate 
imitation of Semitic syntax. Lucan examples correspond to Hebraic syntax 
(112 LK DIFF MT), and the only parallel to 15 (apart from Mk 2:15 
Minuscule 579, which is derivable from Mt 9:10) is the Western Text of 
Acts 13:43 (see 165). Since 15 is MT DIFF MK it would, by traditional 
methods of redaction criticism, be judged redactional. But there is evidence 
from 89, 91 and 102 that eyevero can be linked with the Genitive Absolute 
in Marcan contexts where Matthew does not avail himself of that possibility 
(see also 112 LK DIFF MT). The redactional judgment at 15 is therefore 
insecure. 

We have seen then that the five patterns in Matthew illustrate a basic 
feature of the Matthean usage of the Genitive Absolute. There are traditional 
patterns in Matthew’s Gospel which are not easily reducible to redactional 
choices based on a coherent literary style and which might be more easily 
explained by reference to developments within the tradition. Further we have 
seen that none of the unusual uses need be classified as redactional. We may 
note also that the spread of vocabulary associated in Matthew with the 
Genitive Absolute serves as an additional warning against too easy an 
assumption of redactional activity here. In the category of MT PAR MK 
only three items of vocabulary are different between Matthew and Mark (3, 
8); the distinctively Matthean items in category MT DIFF MK are few, and 
some of these have parallels with the vocabulary of the MK DIFF MT and 
MK >* categories. The relationship between the vocabulary of the Genitive 
Absolutes in Matthew and Mark is a further indication that the Matthean use 
of the construction has a traditional element. 

The Marcan use of the Genitive Absolute indicates how difficult it would 
be to explain the development of the Marcan usage as a consequence of 
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Mark's use of Matthew. If Mark had been using Matthew he would have 
acted in two apparently contradictory ways: he would have reduced the 
overall range of Matthean uses (losing the unusual examples such as 15, 33- 
35, 43, 44-45, 48) but at the same time diversified the stock Matthean 
patterns (e.g. in the category MK PART MT 55, 56, 58, 61, 62, 64, 65). If 
Matthew had been using Mark, the problems would decrease. Matthew 
would then represent a stage later in the tradition when the Marcan patterns 
had become formalized and a wider range of syntactic source material needed 
to be conserved. 

The Lucan usage shows a richer variety of syntax and structure than 
either Matthew or Mark, although by no means the variety and complexity 
to be found in the LXX. Again the evidence is more readily intelligible if 
Mark came first. There are eight formulaic uses which vary in their degree of 
correspondence to Mark (LK DIFF MK 92-95, 99-101, 103); there is the 
grouping mentioned above (LK PAR MK 89, LK DIFF MK 102, LK DIFF 
MT 112) which (at least according to Beyer) has an element of 
homogeneity (and could therefore have entered the Lucan tradition at the 
linking up of the Marcan and Q traditions); and there are small groups of 
constructions which cut across sections where Luke seems largely 
independent of Mark, as well as those where Luke seems largely dependent 
on Mark. This would suggest that the tradition received a slightly stronger 
stylistic adaptation in Luke's case than in Matthew's. The point should not 
be over-stated: Luke is using the tradition, as Matthew was, and working 
with a formalizing stage of the tradition. But Luke's pallet is richer. 
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